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CENSUS OF RHODE ISLAND, 1865.* 


By the settlement of the boundary question with Massachusetts in 1863, 
the profit and loss to Rhode Island in territory and population was as fol- 
lows : 


In Pa Rhode laland gained............00000-4-. 6.999 miles and 4,900 inhabitants. 

Hf irl ey dome) toed ath a pete TT aan Ca hoe 
petal gain 00. fied puede Wel ca devsscoeatses © 20.40) mallee end 6.000 tnhabitante: 

In Pab Roce Resdelsaadlon ae cain is Te en 
Net gain to Rhode leland.........csceccesessseseee 8.3 miles and 2,693 inhabitants, 


It need scarcely be repeated that Rhode Island, the smallest State in the 
Union, is only 50 miles long and 35 miles in width, and that a large por- 
tion of this width is taken up by the waters of Narragansett Bay, which, 
extending inland for some 30, miles, divides the state into two unequal 
parts, leaving a land territory of only 1.054.6 square miles, with a shore 
washed by tide-water of 350 miles. 


1, PERSONAL OENS8US. 


The State is divided into five counties, and these contain thirty-three 
townships, five of which are situated on islands. The emallest town 


e Report upen the cenans of Rhode Island, 1566 ; with statistics of the popala on, agricul- 
tare, Ssheries and man of the State under oe eee 6 Secretary of 
State, by Edwin M, Gnow, M. D. Superintendent of the census, 1 vol. 600 p, 112 
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-(Warren) has only 4.7 square miles, the largest (South Kingstown) has 
717.9 ere miles. Below wegive a table showing the area and popula- 


tion of the State by towns and counties: . 
6 P et = Pop. to 
uare Pop- square uare aqvare 
t miles lal alle Barrrillvill ale ric mora 
Barringto: F . ; arrrillville, i : 
Bristol a BristolCo{10.8 4,649 451 3] Cranston. 83.7 9,177 378.5 
Warren, 4.7 2,793 694.0 ber 33.6 8916 244. 
t Prov 12.6 21723 178.7 
Coventry, 58.6 3995 68.2] Foster, 48.8 1,873 38.4 
East Green- locester, vic [58.2 2286 43.9 
wich, Kent Co. {17.1 2400 140.8] Joheton, dence Co.} 24.1 8486 142.5 
Wi ace (a3 e086 174.1 Naencae 15.0 14,558 968.8 
arwic A : en i 4 
; Pawtocket, 6.9 5,000 724.6 
Jamestown, 9.5 349 = 86.7] 8 Sats, 63.3 3588 674 
Little Comp- tmithfeld, %3.8 12,315 168.0 
ton 21.4 1,19 65.9 lestown $9.8 1,184 2.6 
Middletown, 12.5 1.019  81.5/ Exeter, 84.0 1,494 25:8 
Newport, Newport | 7.0 12,688 1812.6] Hopkinton, 483.6 2,512 57.6 
New Shore-{ County. Nort’ Kings- | Washing- 
ham, 10.6 1,808 19.5 wo, ton Co. {42.6 3166 74.3 
Portamouth, 98.4 2158  92.0/ Sout’ Kings- 
Tiverton, 81.8 1,973 62.0 own, 71.9 4518 57.9 
Richmond, $8.9 1,880 47.0 
Providence City, 6.7 64,595 8148.3 | Westerly, $1.1 3615 1224 
The area and population by counties is as follows : 
Ares, ct ache Pop. to eq 
Counties. miles. es tmnlles. 
Bristot....ccccccsccscccssveve Dusletinatvaste sac seletes males salt esate H.8 8. 848.5 
BOM iiscceccerscanscccns csaaisssinenedte: ausdanensaneciacesvacsine 10.0 15.319 90.6 
Bt cos aniiceves ccummacanits esse cuclenee dese BOG) 20.687 178.2 
Providence (including city) 413.8 122.0v2 295.2 
Washington ccc .ccscccscccccsvscssrcvesccesevevecccnccvecseveuee 481.9 18.468 65.6 
TOCA OL Hate vac cececurcvidecsicccscestinciemsciteeCcievesceci re 1.084.6 184.965 17.4 


The density of population in Rhode Island (175.4 to the square mile) 
is higher than in any other of the United States. In 1865 the population 
of Massachusetts was 1,267,239, which gives 162.4 to the square mile. 
Tn the same year New York had 81.5, and New Jersey 92.9, to 
the square mile; but between these and Massachusetts, Connecticut bav- 
about 110 to the square mile, fiuds its position. The density of population 
in France is about the same as in Rhode Island. Prussia, Bavaria, Austria, 
Denmark, Scotland, Sweden aod Norway are less densely populated. 

The distribution of the population of course varies the density. The 
cities of Providence and Newport and the six towns, Bristol, Warren, 
Cranston, Cumberland, North Providence and Pawtucket containing only 
117.9 equare miles, but a population of 111,670 persone—11 per cent of 
tbe area, and 60 per cent. of the population of the State. If we deduct 
these from the total area and | opulation, we find in the remainder of the 
State 936.7 square miles, with 73,295 inhabitants, or only 78 persons to 
each square mile. The seats of manufactures and commerce are denoted 
by their superior rep 

The progress of the State in population is given in the following table : 


Census of Popelation. Change. | Census of Population. Aiea. 
WTB .. crcovecerevess iC 1800 oP ao. 183 +(10 years 
LTO Geccccaccecvecucs ‘ years) 10,754 eves TY,081 + of 7,909 
1T4B ..cccccccccccoece 82,713 +(18 years) 14,888 ooo S8C59 4+( 028 
UWS. cvccrereccecsee #414 +( Tyears) 7,641 vee 97,210 +¢ 14,161 
ie cna Bool -{ Syeare) Cos6 “erew st} ats 
eatteeesuiesscivane - : + 5 
UTBB. so cccvccccvcere 52,847 -( 6 years 174,690 


an ete Mesepeevevs ay 
TO iicosccuscucunes 68,685 +( 8 years) 16,478 | 1605... ..cscccereees 104,066 +( 5 years) 10,345 


1867] CENSUS OF RHODE ISLAND, 1866. 11 


The movement by counties during the present century has been as fol- 
ows : 


1800. 1610. 1820. 1880. 1840. 1850. 1660. 18650 
8,901 5,072 as 


Rristol............ 5,687 6.446 6,476 14 8,907 8,469 
Rentece ccc. tere e. 8,487 9,884 10,228 13,788 13,083 15,063 17,808 15,319 
Newport ......... 14,845 16,204 15,771 16,585 16.874 90,607 21 20,687 

den 25,854 85,786 47,02) 107,709 = 122, 2 


Pro it 25,854 80800 x : 
Washington...) 16183 1aves ibeer ieee) Leta ies 18,715 18,488 

The progress of the cities of Providence and Newport and the six towns 
before selected has been as follows : 


Cittes. &c. 1800. 1810. 1890. 1880, 1840. 1860. 1800. 1 
Providence,....... 7.614 10,071 11,767 16,886 173 = 41,518 50, Pi 
Newport.......... 4 7,819 8,010 8,883 9,668 10,508 12,688 
Bristol............ 1,678 2,698 3,197 3,084 8,490 4,616 6,371 4,649 
Warren........... 1,478 1,70 1,806 1,800 2,487 8,108 9,636 

Cranston ...... 1,644 2,161 2,274 2,652 2,901 4,811 7,500 


berland.....-. 2, 8,389 ‘ 
North Providence. 1,067 1,758 2420 3508 4207 7,680 11,818 16,663 
Pawtucket*....... ete Sear 


Total ......... WM WETS 31,486 89,510 40,765 «77,447 «986,783 111,670 


The rate of increase from census to census of the whole State and the 
two chief places, Providence and Newport, is shown in the following series 
of reductions: 


ties———, —Cities--— 

Whole Provi New- Whole Provi ew- 

State. dence. port. State. dence. port. 

1790-1800.......... 0.4 19 8 0,3 | 1880-40............ 130 87.6 4.0 
1800-10....... .... 11.4 83.8 17.8 | 1840-8).. ......... 85.6 79.1 14.8 
1810-20....... -... 7.8 16.8 dec. 7.4] 185@-60........ ... 18.8 23.0 9.9 
1820-80........06-. 17.0 43.1 9.4 | 1860-65 ( years)... 6.9 7.8 20.7 


The increase in the cities from 1860 to 1865—in Providence 3,929, 
and in Newport 2,180, or together 6,109. The net increase in the towns 
above designated (not including Pawtucket) was 3,823. The total in- 
crease of the State was 10,345. Hence we find that nearly the whole in- 
crease has taken place within a very limited area. The agricultural parts 
of the State increase very slowly, and frequently retrograde, Wasbing- 
ton County in 1790 had 18,075, and in 1865 18,468 inhabitants. 

Among the facts deduced from the tabular statements accompanying 
the report the following are interesting. 

There were 28,666 dwelling houses in the State 39,208 families, giv- 
ing 1.4 families and 6.45 persons to each dwelling, and 4.72 persons to 
each family. Ino Providence there were 1.68 families and 8.06 persons to 
each house. There were 926 empty dwelling houses, of which 120 were 
in Newport, the census having been taken June 1, before the arrival of 
Sammer visitors. Of the 28,666 dwelling houses in the State, 27,959: 
were constructed of wood, and only 432 of brick and 375 of stone. Even 
10 Providence only 3.64 per cent. were of brick or stone. 

More than one-balf the colored population was found in Providence and 
Newport. The total number in the State was 4,087, being 135 more than 
in 1860, and forming 3.21 per cent. of the total population. 

In regard to sex, there were in the State 8,439 more females than 
males. The proportion of the sexes were as follows: 


White population ........ 47:80 males, and 52:20 females in each 100. 


Colored “ coos eo 48:87 oe 66:18 
White and colored ........ 47:72 oG 62:28 “ C 


* Belonged to Massachusetts up to 1842. 
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Generally in New England there is, for obvious reasons, a large excess 
of females in the population, while in the newer States the opposite is 
true. In the whole country, in 1860, there was an excess of 730,000 
males in a population of $1,000,000. 

With regard to the nativity of tha population the following facts are 
deduced. Of the 184,965 inhabitants of the State, 75,055 were born in 
the towns in which they resided, and $7,152 had migrated from the towns 
in which they were born to other towns in the State; the number of in- 
habitants born in the State and still living in it having been 112,204. 
‘Inbabitants born in other of the United States numbered 33,055, and those 
born in foreign countries $9,703. Every town in the State is represented 
in Providence, and nearly so in Newport. Natives of Newport are living 
in every other town except Glocester. There seems, however, to be no 
special law governing migration within the State, except the tendency of 
the population of the smaller towns and farming districts to cities and 
manufacturing towns. 

Every State in the Union, except Oregon, was represented in the lla 
lation of 1865, The following compares the American born within Rhode 
Island in 1860 and 1865: 


Natives of— 1860, 1865.| Natives of— 1860. 1865. 
MING, niceties Soc ss ctee 1,801 1,310 | Connecticut ..........-. 4,634 5,489 
New Hampehire........ 1,489 1,082 —_—_ — 
CXMONE,...... 2 cvccsees 748 | Natives of New England. 132,089 188,106 
Massachusetts .......... 13,965 17,820 | ** of other States.. 6,187 9,156 
Rhode Ieland........... 109,965 112,207 —_—_—_ — 
Motel nstlve DORM ccckescccscccccsetecscoancstivcmaciePuCel coasaccee 187,226 145 263 


The large increase of natives of Massachusetts in 1865 was partly owing 
to the annexation of Pawtucket and East Providence in 1862. 

The foreign population of 1865 represented thirty different countries, 
and numbered 89,703 persons, making 21.46 per cent. cf the total popu- 
lation. The proportion in 1850 was 15.66, and in 1860 21.41 per cent. 
The following shows the number of foreiguers in the State in 1850, 1860 
aod 1865: 


Natives of— 1850, 1960. 1665. Natives of— 180. 1860. 1865. 

eee tiuccecise's 16,944 25,285  97,050|Germany.....- 230 B15 tHT 

cave eRan ates F 6,856 6,473 | France ...........5 AY 123 146 
Scotland & Wales. 1,00 1,682 1,408 | Portagal..... .... 68 &y Ww 
British America... 1,U04 2,680 8,334 | Other vountries... 5 963 200 
POtAl canaccine a onsatnclec(so aise tle cele eauiur ociewssis ss cwne kes 28,111 37,304 = 89,73 


In the city of Providence the number of foreigners has increased but 
little for the last fifteen years, while the per centage has decreased. The 
Providence enumerations show the following : 


Total For- p. cent. Total For- p. cent. 

Cengus. big rte on. oreigo.| Cenaus. nlat’n. eign, Foreigy. 
1845 (Gity).... 2.04. 1147 6, 18.79 | 1860 ited States} 6668 isb70 24.80 
1950 (United States) 41,618 10 275 ap ae State) .....006 S505 8918492 24.54 
1868 (city)......0.4. 47,7°6 18,289 27.69 —_— — —-.— 
Increase im twenty years.........cccccecceeesesscesscecce coos 92,548 1,487 = 82.55 


The Irish population comprised, in 1850, 68.99; in 1860, 67.61, and 
in 1865, 68.08 per cent. of the foreign born population of the city. 

Taking the whole State together, we find that of the 145,262 classed as 
American born, 27,046 were the offepring of foreign parents, There is 
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also included among the native born 3,558 persons of mixed parentage, of 
which 1,759 had foreign-born mothers and 1,799 foreigo-born fathers. 

In every 100 persons there are 10.20 under 5 yearsof age; 10.91 be- 
tween 5 and 10 years; 10.07 between 10 and 15; 10.06 between 15 and 
20; 18.10 between 20 and 80; 14.36 between 30 and 40; 11.20 berween 
40 and 50: 7.67 between 50 and 60; 4.68 between 60 and 70; 2.09 be- 
tween 70 and 80; 0.60 between 80 and 90, and 0.06 90 and over. Only 
two persons attained the century—Sylvia Whipple 102, and Hannah’Gully 
100, both living in Smithfield on June 1, 1865. 

It will be observed that the number under 5 years of age is remarkably 
low. In 1860, the same class was 11.81, the decline being accounted for 
from the decrease of births on account of the war. But even this higher 
number is far below the average of the United States, which, in 1860, was 
15.43. In Lower Canada the same class was, in 1852, 18.89 per cent. of 
the total population. 

The lat returns a good account of the educational status of the little 
State. The whole number of children between 5 and 15 years of age was 
38,788, of which 33,774 were at school, leaving only 5,014, or 12.9 per 
cent. who had not attended school during the year. The highest rate of 
non-attendance was in the manufacturing towns, where the maturer por- 
tion of those of the school age were probably employed in the mills and 
manufacturing establishments. In these towns, also the foreign population 
chiefly reside, and among the lower classes of these many children are al- 
lowed to grow up 1n ignorance. 

In regard to adult ignorance there were in the State, in 1865, 10,181 
persons who could not read or write. Of these 15.24 (10.65 white and 
4.59 black) per cent. were native born, and 84.76 (Irish 71.83, British 
3.84, German 0,43, aod others 8.66) per cent. were foreign boro. A 
glance at these figures shows at once and unmistakably the source ef the 
mass of ignorance unveiled, and indicates the direction in which efforts 
should be made for its removal 

Of 16,910 foreign male persons, only 1,260, or 13.4’ per cent., have 
been naturalized under the Jaws; and of the whole number of the for- 
eign born in the State (39,708), only one in 31,5 is the owner of real estate. 

The number of (184,965) inhabitants of the State that enlisted in the 
army or navy, during the late war, was 7,521, or one in every 24.6 inhab- 
itants. The number of males between 20 and 50 was 37,474, and hence 
the same enlistments gives one to every 4.9, or 20.1 per cent. This list 
includes only ihe soldiers and sailors of the Stace residing within its limits 
in 1865. Those who enlistsd and did not return are not included. 

The number of different occupations given by the census of 1865 was 
348, and the number of persona whose occupations was given was 65,059. 
The occupations, in which more than 500 are returned, are as follows: 
blacksmiths 861, carpenters 2,457, clerks 1,927, dressmakers 692, farmers 
10,754, (fishermen 497), grocers 631, jewelers 1,215, laborers 5,440, ma- 
chinists 2,193, merchants 1,150, mariners 1,070, c.asons 767, operatives 
13,604, painters and glaziers 708, servants 3,503, shoemakers 513, tailors 
and tailoresses 828, teachers 856, teamsters 692. 

The productive force of the State is summed up as follows : 

Products of agriculture..........sscsccvesceccecess $7,590,079 


s Of fisheries ...coccsecccccec- ssccessevcscs 422,412 
A of manufactures ..cscccccccccccroevcvenees 108,106,395 
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—making a total of $111,118,888 per annum. This shows an annual 
production of $601 for each man, woman and child in the State. This 
does not include the products of the whale and other foreign fisheries or 
other items, which are not found in the productions as reported in Rhode 
Taland. 

The agriculture and manufacturers of the State are also accounted for 
in the volume, but considering the length of the present article we are 
obliged to postpone any further notice of them to a future time. ; 

Taking the work as a whole we have found it to be the best systematised 
census that has yet appeared, and we pronounce it highly creditable to 
its compiler, Dr. Snow, the erudite compiler of the we |-Enown censuses 
of Providence for 1845 and 1855. j 


RAILROAD EARNINGS FOR MAY. 


The gross earnings for the under-specified railroads for the month of 
May, 1866 and 1867, and the difference (increase or decrease) between 
the two periods are exhibited in the subjoined statement : 


Railroads. 1866. 1867, Increase. Decr'se. 
Atlantic and Great Western.......... sess $451,477 $459,370 87,8938 =... 
Chicago and Alton.......... . 899,651 888,601 BIO ft acccess 
Chicago and Great Eastern.. +» 120,460 89,34 Son: 31,011 
Chicayo and Northwestern..............-eesesseeee.-- 785,082 787,736 62,654.. i... 
Chicago, Rock Ieland and Pacific .......-.-......0005 $95,110 81,016 Siw T3194 
Cleveland and Toledo................06 coerulea 210,783 180,675  ..... 30,108 
Riles. ccenhovastaoesscccsceseaes ADCO UD ODO DS Tape OUCe 1,101,682 1,122,140 508 5 vaca. 
Tiitnola Gentrvalessss ce scceccececcceeces ecveee «ee» 669,250 477,607 oes 91,443 
Marietta and Cincinnati 95.664 90,526 : 6,138 
Michigan Central ....... pareeteies -- 80,196 384,052 Beak ttt 
Michigan Southern .........-.-......-005 ss. 426,498 $58,601 she 67,892 
Milwaukee and Prarieda Chien.. ... 00... .....eeae 267,488 119,104 er 148,383 
Milwaukee and 8t. Panl........ cece scene ceeeee sees . 245,508 230,497 meee 15,101 
Ohio and Mieiee 6G. HoIngdsoDTS SoCdeo O iatetx deo 283,180 282,939 Sawe TL 
Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago.................. 682.510 678,292 ..... 104,218 
Toledo, Wabaeh and WeaternD..............2...0- 0000 $16,483 828.073 12,615 ‘ 
Western Union ........ do <0CO0 BO0L OnoGOb0G SBOGEROD 86,918 GR859) ah pins 29,061 

Total in May ..........cc.cceeeccecerssereescees  GO618,070 $6,068,825 ...... $524,745 

Total in April....cecces ses. tienes Scobie Areas eet] 6,080,678 384438 ...... 


The gross earnings per mile of road operated for the same month of the 
years, respectively, are shown in the following table : 
Length in miles— —Earninge— —Differ’ 
1866. 1867, Incr 


Railroads. 1966. 1867. . Dec. 
Atlantic & Great Western. ..0.00.....-6 ee ceae .- 60% 5OT QO $96 gid g... 
Ghicago and Alton,............eeeee SAUEGHTIO tecetese 230 «869280 1,178 1,209 31 Sue 
Chicago and Great Hastern..........ccssseseeeee 4 64 68S CC Kti(i«‘CC“ SSCS 
Chicago and Northwesterp..... «+» 3,088 1,145 v2 688... 24 
Chi , Rock Island & Pacific 41 410 =T8 4 < 178 
Cleveland and Toledo ......... 178 Lg 1,218 1,043 . mmé 
Brie... ndavetucmoetasccoten: ies : 1,880 1446 o8 .. 
MWinoie Central..........ccseeee ones le wlele cave ustenets 73 #8803) «804 Ott Cw. S80 
Mearictta and Cincinnatl.................0006 aeweune 2) i 881 369. 21 
Michigan Central..... Shoaanaeas ReOucevanicn vances . 25 885 1,981 1,173 ... 109 
Michigan Southern ............... Sab Gon bAGoOo0 64sC 6344 2. 180 
Milwaukee & Prairie da Chien. 234 1,142 809 city 683 
Milwaukee and St. Paul...... 375 NT 5 43 
Obio and Mississippi ........ 840 ray 8382 : 1 
Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne and Chicago. Sed 1,458 1,285 3% 
Toledo, Wabarh and Western..............0200005+ B21 «21 631 24 od 
Western Union... .......... Wencapetensicineeraictar ace UT tt 40] ee Ott re cee 3G: 

Total "in MAY. cissa cccveris cates eeseeisleswen as coos % 207 7,297 7 $834 

Total ip Aprilivcccsenesen cctccces so accevsmecess 1900 8, 00 880 *54 = 


The above table shows that the gross earnings of the railroads specified 
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have fallen off in relation to the gross earnings in May, 1866, to the extent 
of $83 per mile operated, which is equal to 9.05 per centum. This pres- 
entation of a month’s business would be a serious matter not only to those 
most intimately interested in the several lines, but also to the public gen- 
erally, were the results shown, either a measure of the business transacted 
or of the net proceeds of that business ; but that they are either the one 
or the other connot be admitted, the decline in the amount being the nat- 
ural effect of the same causes which have operated in reducing prices in 
every department of business, and do not therefore necessarily show a fall- 
ing off in ne¢ earnings. 


U 


ON THE COLLECTION OF REVENUE. 
(Continued from page 451, Vol. 66.) 


One of the great articles of production of Pennsylvania is wheat; the 
annual value of her wheat is more than the annual value of all her iron 
and its manufactures. In Pennsylvania, nature bras indicated that wheat 
and other grain would yield the largest result for the least labor, and that 
grain should be the chief product, until such time as the general supply 
had become so great as not to yield so large a returo for the labor em- 
ployed as would come from working her vast deposits of iron. 

At the time Pennsylvania was settled, England had already established 
iron works, because Nature had indicated iron as one of the natural pro- 
ducts of England, by placing there great beds of coal and iron, and but a 
comparatively small area of arable land. 

The farmer of Pennslyvania wants iron, which existe in its crude form 
under his own farm. England wants wheat. Let us suppose that, under 
the circumstances as they are in Pennsylvania, the farmer of Pennsylvania 
can produce a ton of wheat with twenty days’ labor and a ton of iron 
with thirty days’ labor, and let us suppose that, under the circumstances 
as they are in England, the Englishmen can produce a ton of iron with 
twenty days’ labor but it takes him thirty days’ to raise a ton of wheat. 

Tbe or eae wants wheat, and the Pennsylvanian wants iron; ex- 
change is free aud the barter is made. It is not necessary to express the 
exchange in money. It is so many a labor against so many days’ 
labor. The desires of both are satisfied by an aggregate of forty days’ 
labor, resulting in a ton of wheat and a ton of iron—each where it is 
wanted. The element of transportation may be omitted, as the same 
conditions apply to Canada and the United States, which are only divided 
by an imaginary line. . 

But now comes in the Government of the United States and claims a 
portion of the labor of the Pennsylvaniau—say six days, and each day's 
labor is measured in Pennsylvania by one dollar. The Government im- 
poses a duty of six dollars on a ton of iron. But as the ton of iron 
would cost the Pennsylvanian thirty days’ labor, or thirty dollars, he will 
still give twenty days to wheat, six days to the Government, and import 
his iron. The Englishman will still expend twenty days on iron and ex- 
change it for wheat. 

The desire of the Pennsylvania farmer for iron, of the Englishman for 
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wheat, and of the United States Government for $6, will all be satisfied 
by an aggregate of forty-six days’ labor. 

But the great iron resources of Pennsylvania are not protected; they 
must be developed, and the Government is induced to put a protective 
duty of $12 on a ton of iron; but $12 represents twelve days’ labor for 

‘the Pennsylvanian, who wants iron, and therefore it is better for him to 
give thirty days to making a ton of iron, rather than twenty to wheat, 
and twelve to the tax. He does #0, and gets his iron. The Englishman, 
having no market for his iron, and wanting wheat, must give thirty days 
to raising a ton of wheat. The desires of the Englishman and of the 
American are both met by an aggregate of sixty days’ labor. But the 
United States has no revenue; it wants $6, but, having been deluded intu 
imposing a protective tariff, it did not get it, and must now impose a 
direct tax on the Pennsylvanian equal to six days’ labor. The three 
desires are therefore satisfied only by an aggregate of sixty-six days’ labor. 
To sum up: 


The Revenue Tariff satiafied the three desires with......... .csscccecce 46 days 
The Proteotive Tariff with.............sccccccccce ssssteccssecesecee 66 © 
Waste of labor......... © BOCEOSUOUG Good GeUoaO daleteieisisialeisiciste 20 days. 


Disregarding all comity with the Englishman, the Pennsylvanian’s desire 
is satisfied. 


And he pays 86 tax to the Government, under 2 Revenue Tariff, with..... 26 days: 
Under the Protective Tariff, with........cecoscsecesceoes aveletevcierafereeyere 86 
Waste of bome labor... ..sccsccsssccccccsoccces coccressvene 10 days’ 


Any one who has read Prof. Perry’s admirable book will see that I owe 
this demonstration to him. 

If we wisb to understand how the great iron deposits of Pennsylvania 
would be developed in a natural manner, we have to take the case in a 
little different form, Suppose twenty men working one day can make a 
ton of wheat and thirty men a ton of iron; with free trade, ten men have 
leisure—ten men are unemployed on wheat. Will they not be sure to be 
trying experiments on the iron which they want? Will they not slowly 
but surely learn the trade? But, if the whole thirty men are forced by 
protection into making iron without ever serving an apprenticeship at it, 
are they as likely to achieve success f 

Let me erie another extreme case: I am a farmer in St. Lawrence 

County, N. Y., understanding my business; and with one day’s labor I 
can produce a bushel of wheat; in three days’ time I, not having learned 
the trade well, can cobble together a pair of shoes with great waste of 
leather. On the other side of the river is a poor, ignorant cobbler sent 
out from England and placed upon a Canada farm; he can make my 
shoes in a day, but he requires three days to make a bushel of wheat 
wherewith to feed his family. Shall I not be protected against pauper 
labor? If I allow his shoes to cross the river, shall I not be reduced to 
his level? Shall I ever learn shoe-making and become independent of 
these foreigners who flood us with their shoes, unless Government compels 
me to employ three days of hard work on shoes, instead of two days of 
leisure in cutting up leather and trying to learn at my ease. 
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But suppose this cobbler moves one mile and comes into the United 
States—in what respect has his labor changed in its relation to mine? 
As a consumer he now pays a small portion ut the United States taxes, 
which he must add to the price of the shoes le makes, in precisely the 
same manner as a Moderate revenue duty would have been added to the 
price of the shoes if he had continued to make them in Canada; do I 
any longer demand such a/tax upon the shoes made by him as shall force 
me to make them myself? Far from it, I scout the idea of a heavy tax on 
shoes, and hasten to avail myself of the benefit of his cheap labor; yet ia 
Eogland or in Canada be was a pauper, or so near it as to be called so. 

To be consistent in the doctrine of protection to American labor, we 
should impose the very highest rate of duty in our schedule, upon the 
laborer, and not upon his product; we ought not to permit this flood of 
immigration; the immigrants can make great many things which we can 
make ourselves, Let this duty by all means be ad valorem and on a home 
valuation, so that we may as far as possible exclude the most skillful and 
intelligent workmen; we don’t want the result of their skill when it is 
exerted abroad, and we shall never prosper if they come here and prevent 
our attaining it ourselves. 

There is danger in the abundance of things. We are flooded with 
foreign commodities—flooded with comforts and luxuries. Protect us, in 
order that we may labor: it is a privilege to labor; we want to work 
harder, to get what we consume, than our natural condition requires. 
Create an artificial scarcity, so that we may enjoy our full rigbt to labor. 

Is it the right to labor for which we should 20 airive? Is labor the 
end? Is it not rather what labor will give us that we seek? And if we 
can get what we want with little labor, instead of much, do we regret it? 

“ But,” says the protectionist, “you will never egtablish manufactures 
unless they are protected in their infancy.” I believe all baby-jumpers 
and other devices to aid or protect children in their efforts to walk have 
been discarded, as it has been found better that they should now and then 
have a tumble, and possibly one occasionally break its neck, rather than 
that all should grow up with weak legs, even though their legs should get 
as strong as they ever would have been by the time the children have be- 
come old men. And I believe the same process is healthy for imfant 
manufactures as well as for infant children. The most firmly established 
manufactures in the United States are those which have never been pro- 
tected to any extent—such as the various manufactures of wood; of boots 
and shoes; of heavy machinery, such as locomotives; and, above all, of 
agricultural implements and tools, of clothing, of sewing machines, and so 
on, to the extent of the larger part of our home manufactures, some of 
which have grown up in spite of beavy duties on the raw materials of 
which they are composed." It may here be well to consider the meaning 
of the terns “raw materials” and “ manufacturing.” 

In the common use of the words, raw materials are things which are 
produced mainly by band or manual labor, and are therefore true manu- 
factures; but which are changed into finished commodities, not by the 
hand, but really by machines. We are led to much confusion of ideas by 
this inaccurate use of words. 

We call cotton a raw material, yet to the planter it is a finished coim- 
modity, produced by the hand labor of the cultivator of the field, and 
finished upon the cotton gin. 
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To the so-called manufacturer, the cotton comes from the gin as a raw 
material, and in the mill it becomes finished product, as cloth. 

But, as cloth, it now goes to a real manu-facturer—the sempstress, to 
whom the cloth is raw material, and who by hand cuts it and makes it 
into garments; and the garment is now a finished commodity. — 

But, as a garment, it goes to the farmer, to whom again it is a raw 
material, by means of which he is enabled to live in comfort, and without 
which he could not cultivate his farm. It does not cease to be a raw ma- 
terial and become a finis-hed commodity until it is worn out; and even 
then it becomes the raw material of the paper-maker, and may not reach 
its final end until it has printed upon it an essay “upon the Collection of 
Revenue,” and is fos away upon a library shelf. 

In its course, whom shall we protect or give a bounty to? 

The manufacturer of the raw cotton i 

The manufacturer of the cloth ¢ 

The manufacturer of the garment? 

The consumer of the garment? 

The paper-maker# or, finally— 

To the writer of an essay pape the Collection of Revenue "—who 
may, at this preeent moment, really need personal protection more than 
avy other? 

Shall we not rather seek to collect our revenue as impartially as possi- 
ble, creating vo artificial obstacles to commerce, and leaving each indi- 
vidual to work out his own material salvation, even as be works out hjs 
spiritual salvation ? 

This claim for the protection of infant manufactures never ceases. 
Under its operation they never seem to grow to manhood, but the 
Jarger they grow the more urgent the demand for artificial support. The 
most urgent and imperative demand for protection now comes from the 
irou-masters and the wool-growers. 

American iron was born into the world more than a hundred years ago, 
when Pennsylvania was a colony. Great Britain was the mid-wife who 
presided at the birth, and endeavored to tia the infant in its cradle; 
but he, being of a tough and fibrous quality, lived and grew apace, until 
he could stand alone, if he would only think eo, But having been 
propped up with baby-jumpers and crutches, shoulder: braces, etc., he fears 
to stand lest he should fall, and demands now to be encompassed with a 
high wall over which no rude shove shall reach him. 

Where the demands of Pennsylvania ever more imperative? Yet what 
are the facts, 


In the fiscal year ending Juae 80, 1866, a yeur of very large importation, 

the total import of iron and steel, and the manufactures thereof, was a 

trifle OVE. sevcavcrccererereeseees: cere seceesecresevevesecses 19,000,000 
The export of iron and steel, and the manafactures thereof, allowing two- 

thirde the value of the agricultaral implements and printing presses to 

have been iron and steel, was about......scccccecccccccvcsccecces 5,000,000 


Leaving’ a netCimportiolsc. cccccoscscoceccstacteecescceetoceeccene 14,000,000 


During the same period, the internal revenue derived from iron and 
stee] of home manufacture, in the forms which are specifically named by 
law, amounted to $13,728,133. 
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The internal taxes alone upon this infant home manufacture were nearly 
equal to the total value of the importation. 

It is somewhat difficult to capitalize this tax, as the taxes upon iron and 
steel were duplicated, and even in some cases quadrupled, but the total 
value on which this tax was assessed cannot have been Jess than $200,- 
000,000, and was probably nearer $300,000,000. The object in demand- 
ing a heavy duty on iron dnd steel, or = other commodity, can only be 
to maintain the price in an amount equal to the duty imposed. The de- 
mand of Pennsylvania is that the duties shall be raised to a still higher 
point than they now are, in order to shut out the flood of $14,000,000 
worth of foreign iron, by granting a bounty on over $200,000,000 of 
home production. We may well ask Pennsylvania how much longer she 
will “ plead baby ?” 

I shall perhaps be charged with ingratitude by some of my friends in 
Pennsylvania, and I might have felt obliged to take another illustration 
rather than iron, bad it not been for the most unreasonable demand of 
Pennsylvania for a duty on bituminous coal. If not infants in iron manu- 
facture, the men who advocate this duty are infants in intelligence. Sup- 
pose New England being without coal, and being obliged to use costly 
fuel, were to demand that a tax be imposed upon every steam engine 
used out of New England, and that her own should be exempt; would 
there not be an outcry which would overwhelm us with scorn and derision ? 
Should we not be charged with the most selfish designe? Yet such a 
claim would be far more reasonable, than that of Pennsylvania for a duty 
on coal, which is only a tax on the steam engines of New England, already 
working at a disadvantage. The impudence of this claim is only exceeded 
by the ignorance of all econowic law exhibited by those who propose it, 
which ignorance ia their only justification. 

It is alleged that because we have begun the manufacture of Bessemer 
steel rails in this country, the price has been reduced by the English manu- 
factures from $150 to $110 per ton, or about in that proportion; but 
those who make this absurd allegation make no note of the enormous ex- 
tension and improvement in this manufacture in England. If their allega- 
tion is true the trade in steel rails in England would be conducted in the 
following manner. Suppose the parties to be the English manufacturer, 
the Agent of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad, and the Agent of the 
Pacha of Egypt. 

Penn. Agent.— What is the price of steel rails? 

Manufacturer.—For what railroad ? 

Penn. Agent.—For the Pennsylvania Central. 

Manufacturer.—The price is $110 per ton, delivered. 

Agent of the Pacha—I want an equal quantity at the same price. 

Manufacturer—Our pricé for Egypt is $150. 

Agent of Pacha.—Have you two prices? 

Mannfacturer.—Yes, sir; they are endeavoring to establish the manu- 
facture of steel rails in Pennsylvania, and all the English manufactures 
have combined to break them down; we charge $110 to Yankees, and 
$160 to all others. 

Agent of Pacha.—But you make a profit at $110. 

Manufacturer.—Ob, yes, certainly: we don’t make a pratice of selling 
at less than cost. 
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Agent of Pacha.—Good morning, sir; I will get my rails in Prussia, or 
wait until the Americans get started. If you make a profit at $110, and 
charge me $150, Pennsylvania will soon supply me at less than $150, even 
if you supply her own railroads at 8110. 

I believe that any business man must see that the alleged effect of the 
few small steel-rail establishments in this country is as nothing compared 
to the effect of the competition in England. We cannot cripple our 
whole railroad system, cause ali our transportation to be more costly, and 
retard the development of our western country, by granting any higher 
bounties to a few rail-makers, than we now pay. Yet I do not ask 
Pevnsylvania to cease at once to demand duties upon iron and steel, nor 
would I willingly submit at once to a great reduction in the duties upon 
cotton manufactures, Any such abrupt changes would destroy capital 
and reduce production. 

Our problem is to maintain capital, and increase prodection, and this 
can only be done by a judicious reduction or abatement of internal taxes, 
and then by a gradual reduction of duties; and I for one have always 
advocated the entire abatement, first and before all others, of the internal 
taxes upon metals and the manufactures of metal. The metals are at the 
foundation of all other industry, and any tax upom them is an impedi- 
ment to the production of almost every commodity needed by men. It 
is to be hoped, that, whatever Congress may fail to do in the matter of 
amending our present onerous tax laws, they will not fail to abate all in- 
ternal taxes upon metals, and the manufactures of metal, and to refuse all 
BS ie for an advance in the duties, 

he repeal of the cotton tax should immediately follow, if it should not 
precede. This tax was never justifiable, except as a temporary expecient; 
the least onerous method would have been to have collected it of the 
manufactures for the home consumption, and of the merchants at the port 
of export. To attempt to collect of the producers checks the chan 
from the plantation to the small farm system, and checks production. It 
may be added, that the time is not far off, but will come probably within 
two or three years, when there will be a surplus of cotton in the world. 
(See appendix C). 

I think Boston to-day affords a good illustration of the evils of protec- 
tion. The conditions of soil, climate and coast, indicated maritime pur- 
suits as the province of New England men; and she engaged in them 
chiefly until the South forced a protective tariff upon the country. As this 
destroyed commerce, New England developed textile manufactures before 
their time, and then, becoming converted to the doctrine of protection, 
continued to foster them by the same process. The resalt is, that a large 
amount of the capital, and a large amount of the business capacity of 
Boston which should have been applied to railroads, steamships and com- 
merce has gone into manufactures; consequently, Boston commerce de- 
clines, and young men emigrate. Commerce would have employed the 
young men at home, or in voyages ending at home; but textile manufac- 
tures employ only a few treasurers, agents of commission merchants, and 
a very large force of operatives or laborers. There are too many young 
inen for the number of places equal to their capacity, and they must 
raigrate. I think the population of New England has not been improved 
by this forced estalishmeat of textile manufactures. 


ay 
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If, as I have attempted to demonstrate, a tariff is but a tax under 
another name, ther it is a burden upon the labor of the country, and is 
pe se to precisely the same law a» an internal tax. 

bow come to another point to which I have adverted, viz, that in the 
collection of a given amount of revenue, more or less evil could be done, 
acoording to the wisdom or unwisdom of the law. Nations which are 
older than ourselves in the Matter of taxes, select certain articles to bear 
tbe heavier portion of the burden, rather than lay an even portion oo all. 
It is an axiom, that the consumers pay all taxes in the long run; but this 
should always be qualified by adding, that their consumption of taxed 
commodities is regulated by their production. The great body of consu- 
mers and the great body of producers are identical, and they procure the 
I articles which they consume in exchange for the articles they pro- 

uce. 

Yhe articles thus selected for taxation are tea, coffee, sngar, spices, 
spirits, tobacco and other commodities, the consumption of which is voluo- 
tary, and the deprivation of which does not impede production, None 
of the articles named are essential to production, in the sense that 
meat, bread, iron and clothing are essential; and therefore the consumer 
may use a little more or less, according to the price, and still cultivate as 
many acres or Operate as much machinery. England keeps her custom- 
houte because tea, coffee, sugar and spirits are natural subjects of taxa- 
tion; but, if they were all produced in England, she would tax them by 
an excise duty at the same rate, and abolish her custom-house. 

But now let us see if we really limit the power of the consumer to 
purchase tea and coffee, by a high duty on them, and no duty on iron, 
rather than by a moderate duty on each. Lat us return to the Pennsyl- 
vanian and the Englishman, and remember the relative condition of labor 
on iron and wheat, 

Let us suppose that each was employed the whole year, save thirty 
days, in feeding and clothing his family, and has just thirty days to give 
to accumulating a surplus of capital. The Englishman, for some reason, 
desires io have, as the representative of his surplus labor amounting to 
thirty days, a ton of wheat, which he can make in thirty days; but he 
can make a ton of iron in twenty. The Pennsylvanian must have a ton 
of iron, which he can make in thirty days; but be-can make a ton of 
wheat in twenty. By free exchange, each can satisfy his desire with 
twenty days’ labor, and each will thus have ten days to spare. 

Wanting tea, each will work upon some commodity to exchange for 
tea. We will say that the Pennsylvanian wants five pounds of tea, and 
with five days’ work can get it free of cuty; the Government puts a duty 
on tea equal to five days more, but the Pennsylvanian still has five days 
to spare and works it out. He has his ton of wheat, his five pounds of 
tea, and has paid five days work or five dollars to the Government. But, 
under a system of protection to iron, by which the Pennsylvanian has 
been cansed to give thirty days to iron, he has only the iron; he has no 
tea; the Government has no revenue, and must now take a part of his ton 
of iron. : 

Free exchange of the results of labor, free trade, free commerce, gives 
to each nation the advantage of the different gifts of soil and climate 
which God has bestowed upon the several sections of the earth. It in- 
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creases the abundance of the things which give comfort or enjoyment to 
all people. It does not degrade the labor, or reduce the purchasing 
power of the wages in the most favored country, like our own; but, 
while it would yield to us more comfort and more luxury, it would elevate 
the oppressed of other nations and civilize the barbarian. 

The individual laborer, who is skilful in farming, or well placed on good 
land, and whose wages are high because his product is large, does pot 
give up his occupation and go to making shoes because some poor shoe- 
maker near him is starving and abi ioe work cheap; then why should 
Uncle Sam, with his rich farm, and his domain, scarce touched by the 
hand of man, refuse to employ the pauper labor of Europe, of which we 
bear so much, because the paupers work cheap? 

Much of this hue and cry about pauper labor is merely clap-trap, the 
pauper labor of England is mainly in the agricultural counties. Of the 
same nature is the common talk about the flood of foreign commodities 
with which we ate overwhelmed. Let any one analyze the imports for 
the year 1866, and out of 868,000,000 on which duties were paid he 
will find less than $68,000,000 consisted of articles of luxury, and over 
$300,000,000 were articles of comfort or of necessity. It is alleged that 
the total value of all our products in the year 1866 was $6,000,000,000 ; 
and it is tolerably well ascertained that the value of all our products in 
1860 was $4,000,000,000, on a gold basis. If the estimate for 1866 is 
correct, then our flood of foreign luxuries was about equal to one per cent 
on our production ! 

Upon the third premise, which seems to me fundamental, viz, that gold 
aud silver, either in the form of bullion or money, are only useful up to a 
certain amount, which will define itself, if let to natural laws, I shall spend 
but a moment. 

Gold and silver, or eee money, has been adopted by the world as the 
measure of value of all commodities, and, being an article of universal 
desire, it bas value in relation to other commodities in the proportion 
which the labor required to mine, smelt and refine the specie bears to the 
labor required to produce the other commodities. Now if the exchange 
of all other products of labor be left free, except eo far as the need of 
revenue causes a tax to be imposed upon the so-called natural subjects of 
taxation, then the exchange of specie as one of the products of labor 
must be left free also, and it will follow the natural law, remaining whera 
it is wanted most. The country which continues to use it as a measure 
of value will want it more than the country which has substitued paper 
as measure, or wampum or cowrie shells, or any other substitute which 
ignorance or necessity may devise, and the country which wants it will 
get it because it will give more of other products of labor for it, unless 
those products are prevented from entering the country which has the 
gold. If importations are prohibited or retarded, then gold remains in 
the country unvaturally, and causes an advance in prices the same as an 
issue of paper money. If we could prohibit imports absolutely, and con- 
tinue to mine $100,000,000 of specie a year, ite value in this country, in 
relation to other commodities, would, of couree, be far less. This was 
done in Japan. Japan produces gold. but, by non-intercourse, it had so 
accumulated it as to cause it to lose a part of its purchasing power, or 
relation to other products; and the first outside barbarians who opened 
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trade with Japan, obtained much more gold for their commodities than 
they could have got elsewhere. 

We can take the same position in the world as Japan, if we inflate our 
currency and prohibit imports; but our gold will then have no value ex- 
eee the arts, as paper can be made with less labor than gold can be 
min 

Taxation of any kind is’ surely » burden, but it has its compensation. 
The desire to live as comfortably, or, in other words, the desire to produce 
as much for one’s own use, despite all taxes, stimulates invention; and 
every invention, by increasing the productive force of the laborer, in- 
creases the result. The invention of improved agricultural machinery 
kept our crops increasing aj] through the war, and I suppose we can now 
produce as much more than we formerly could as would suffice to pay all 
the taxes without using any more effort or expending any more hours of 
labor in the aggregate; but the trouble is, the increase is not equitably 
divided, and cannot be under our present system of currency: therefore 
the burden presses more and more upon the mass ef the people, and will 
continue to do so until the proper correctives are applied, 

Now as to the correctives, The first essential thing to be observed is not 
to make any rapid change. Because it would have been better to have 
collected the revenue from what I have ealled the natural subjects of 
taxation at the fs tne and up to the present time, it by no means fol- 
lows that we should jump to that system at one bound. 

Oar industry has been diverted trom its natural channels by protection, 
and we must slowly and cautiously guide it back, else we may all be 
paralyzed. We need the immediate establishment of a permanent board 
of Commissioners of Revenue, consisting of at least five competent men, 
secure in their tenure of office, well paid, and selected because of their 
fitness and ability. Mr. Wells alone, with work piled upon him which 
five men could not bave accomplished in the very best manne: in the 
time given, has yet made a report of inestimable value, and such as was 
bever presented to the country before. 

A permanent board, known to have the matter of revenue in charge, 
would take it mainly out of party politics. The people could not afford 
to have it trifled with. The Board of Commissioners would prepare 
changes and give fair warning, thus giving each branch of industry time 
to prepare, and preventing disaster. 

Blow! , but surely and safely, can this country be brought to a system 
by which it shall secure an ample revenue from almost as few articles or 
interests as are now taxed in Great Britain. If any one doubts this, let 
him consider. We have now, as I suppose, a larger population, and 
though not as much accumulated capital, yet, what is more valuable, a 
better educated people, and a country whose resources have hardly been 
touched, and Bet productive capacity may be indefinitely increased. 
Can any one doubt that a given number of hours of American labor will 
yield » larger result than a given number of hours of English labor? 
Aggregate all the American laborers into one, and all the English laborers 
into one. Put the Yankee education and the Yaokee versatility, and the 
innumerable labor-saving devices of the Yankee, and also the varieties of 
our soil and climate, against the great works and mills, and greater ao- 
cumulated capital of the Englishman, snd which would get the greatest 
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result for his labor? I think every one here will honestly answer, The 
Yankee, 

Then he will consume more tea and coffee and sugar and spirits and 
spices, and have a eer income, and require more stamps to represent 
more transactions, than the Englishman; and, consequently, the same 
rates of tax upon these various items will pay our larger rate of interest, 
but our less cost of army and navy and civil service, and pay our debt 
besides as rapidly as it should be paid. We are paying debt too fast now. 
The faster we try to pay at the beginning, the longer we shall be in pay- 
ing the whole. 

The Secretary of the Treasury estimates the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, for the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1868, as follows, in round num- 
bers : 


Civil BGFVICE.. ce cocneoresscocvcccrecccvnceesssvassecssrevssese $50,000,000 
Pensioos aud Indians . secee COCO soot @oessee eooraeoesencsecere 25,000,000 
War Department. ......s0cecee Poeorececvvers Secor sce tocsesee 60,000,000 
Navy. cccscees.ccccccece SGeeeeeeeeee eeeeene @eeeeeeeoseeeeateeooe 80,000,000 
Interest. ..s.....208 Cee eeeserees Coe eve seroeeeseeseee eeseesores 185,000,000 


Total vajeicocts ciecia ci veielceine sieicisicie's sieve cleeiveleicientis cvisisise Culeineielsis 290,000,000 


We may soon reduce the expenses of the War and Navy Departments 
to an aggregate of $50,000,000, and ought to increase the interest to 
S00 ON by funding the legal tenders. The estimate would then 
stand : 


Civil Service, Pensions and Indians... .....,csccecessecscccsesesces $75,000,000 
War and NAVY... ccccccccccccvccrescccoe: PSHCH HSCS OS BSS EEE OC EESE 60,000,000 


Interest. eee @8¢ Cov eveersese Sete eSeeeoee sees es toeseseeseseeeeeeeee 160,000,000 
' 276,000,000 

Add for reduction of debt........cjcesssssseccessesccesceeseeees 95,000,000 
Total ee@eeeeoeeee @eeeeoeserses e@eeeeaeeoe cece eee ccccaceceees 1 $500,000,000 


Population increases by births and immigration more than three per 
cent per annum op the average, but production increases in a much 
greater ratio; avd rates of taxation so adjusted as to yield $00,000,000 
now would doubtless yield $400,000,000 within ten years. The expenses 
of the Government would doubtless increase, but, in the absence of war, 
not more Ie the saving of interest on the debt enoually paid would 
amount to, 


* If consumption should only increase at the rate of three per cent per annum, th 
rate woald, in ten years, canse the avails of taxes to be seat thirty _tclopeniriper 
i. aie of which would now give $800,000,000 would then give $890,. 

If coneum should inerease fi i 
ta tat sarabos : aio, sae ve per cent per annom, that rate would yield in 

we an increase Of consumption at the rate of five per cent be 
following sums would be available in each year for the mata ed of dtkvandie thie 
estimate I allow a present need of $300,000,000, and that our expenses shall increase 
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Let us now see how near we have already come to securing the sum of 
$300,000,000, from the sources from which revenue can be derived with 
the least ay 

In the fiscal year ending June 80, 1866, the taxes imposed, either under 
the Tariff or Internal Revenue Laws upon the following articles of inter- 
ests: Incomes, Stamps, Licenses, Banks and Insurance Companies, 
Legacies and Successions, Gross Receipts of Railroads, Canals, Lotteries, 
Telegraph Companies, etc., Tea Coffee, Sugar, Spices, Spirits and Wines, 
Fermented Liquora, Tobacco, and Manufactures of silk, amounted to 
about $260,000,000, of which over $80,000,000 was in gold from the 
Customs. 

The Income tax will be reduced by being made uniform, but the tax on 
spirits will be increased by the enforcement of the law, it having been. 
over $37,000,000 in the calendar year ending Dec. 31, 1866, against 
$29,000,000 in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1866. 

It may be alleged that this year yielded more than an average, and 
there is some force in the objection ; but, if we remove the internal taxes 
on iron, steel and on manufacturing generally, that is if we remove the. 
impediments to production, I believe the consumption of tea, coffee, etc.,. 


ae fast as our interest decreases, or that we shall only decrease debt by the amount : 
we get over 8300,000,000. 
pecans 
9 eeoe 


Year Year per cent- 
Ist on 800,000,00u, $15,000,000 | 12th on 300,000,000, 60. ... 8180,000,000 
vd “ if) 


¥ 10.... 30,000,000 | 18th “ a 65.... 196,000,000 
8d “ e 15.... 45,000,000 | 14th “ Gg 10... 210,000,000 
4th “ “ 20.... 60,000,000 | 15th “ ie 16.... 226,000,000 
6th “ “ 26.... 75,000,000} 16th “ : 80 ... 340,000,000 
6th * Lp 80... 90,000,000} 17th “ oS 85.... 255,000,000 - 
7th “ ‘~ 85.... 105,000,000 | 18th “ “ 90.... 270,000,000 
8th “ ee 40.... 120,000,000 | 19th “ = 95.... 285,000,000 
9th # < 45.... 185,000,000 | 20th “ = 100.... 800,000,000 
10th “ = 50.... 150,000,000 

1th * “ 65.... 165,000,000 $8,150,000,000 - 


Or in less thao twenty years the whole debt will be paid, and we should have 
€500,000,100 to spare to build two or three Pucific Railr a ship canal acroes the 
Isthmus of Darien, and a few more works of the like r, . 

lf we alliow an increase of the results of taxation at the rate of the inerease of 
population, say only at three per cent, and allow $800,000,000 as the constant amount 
required for expenses and interest, we have the following result : 


Per cent Year Per cent Year 

$ 00 800,000,090, Ist..... $9,000,000 | 8 on 800,000,000, 14th.... 126,000,000 

“ “ ad..... 18,000,000! “ 15th... 185,000,000 

“ ” 8d.....  27,000,000| “ “ 16th.... 144,000,000 
4th... $6,000,000; “ c 17th... 158,000,000 
Sth.... 45,000,000} « “ 18th... 162,000,000 
6th.... 64,000,000} “ “ 19th... 171,000,000 

“ “ nth.... 68,000,000} “ “ 20th... 180,000,000 
8th....  72,C00,000] “ “ @iet..... 189,000,000 
gth.... 81,000,000} « ‘ 22d..... 198,000,000 

“ a 10th.... 90,000,000] “ 28d.... 207,000,000 

“ “ l1th.... 99,000,000} “ 24th.... 216,000,000 

a “ 12th... 168,000,000 ! cites 

a“ “ 18th.... 117,000,000 $2,702,000,000 


or more than the entire debt in twenty-four years. 
VOL. LVII.—HO. I. 2 
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the use of stamps and the aggregate of incomes, would increase; at any 
rate we could safely count on $250,000,000 from such sources. Jn con- 
firmation of which opinion see the letter of Hon. D. A. Wells hereto ap- 
ended. 

? If we can get $250,000,000 from these sources, we should have but 
&50,000,000 left to obtain from all other foreign imports; but to reduce 
the duties thereon so as to yield but $50,000,000 would be too abrupt a 
change—it would be better to raise $75,000,000. The latter sum would 
probably be yielded by a tariff at about the present average rate of forty- 
eight per cent, less twelve to fifteen per cent reduction, as the equivalent 
for the reduction in internal taxes—eay by an average rate of duties of 
thirty-three and a third per cent. Such rate would really give as much 
protection to home industry as the present tariff, if home industry is re- 
lieved from. the present onerous internal taxes. There are few textile 
manufacturers, or nope, who would not say that a net duty of thirty per 
cent on foreign imports would be better for them, with the internal taxes 
removed, than the present high rates of duty are with the internal taxes 
as now imposed. 

To this practical agreement I believe. New England manufacturers 
would come. The protectionist would say, twenty-five to thirty per cent 
net duty gives us all we want; and the free trader would say, We advo- 
cate for the present twenty-five to thirty per cent net duty for the purpose 
of obtaining revenue. The result is the same, but it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we start from the free trade rather than the protective point 
of view. The free trader cannot be swerved from a uniform: system, be- 
cause he looks upon the whole thing only as a necessary evil; but the 
protectionist is constantly in danger, because he thinks he can confer a 
benefit and is therefore at the mercy of each special interest. 


Hence the futility of the attempts to pass a tariff bill at the two last - 


sessions of Congress, Each man put in his brick, until the whole 
structure became absurd and ridiculous, and at last it all tumbled to the 
ground together. 

When the Committe of Ways and Means shall frame a moderate tariff, 
‘a8 & Tevenue measure, upon a fixed principle, firmly assuring the represen- 
tatives of each special interest that they must sajuse themselves to it as 
best they may, it will be very certain that the common sense of the 
Peohe will compel the enactment of the law thus framed. 

The question of protection has heeu much complicated, during the late 
seasions of Congress, by the claim made by the Western and Middle 
States for protection to agricultural products and upon materials in their 
primary or secondary condition, such as copper ore and regulus, raw and 
lined flax, hemp, jute, linseed, hides, goat-skins, salt, etc. It would seem 
as if the West bad suddenly come to the conclusion that New England, 
by means of protection to manufactures, had been making money out of 
them, and that it was time for them to get a return frum New Hngland. 

I cannot deny that if New England has derived benefit trom the bounty 
granted under the name of protective duties, which I doubt, so far she 
has prospered at the expense of the rest of the country. I do utterly 
deny, however, that this special benefit has been intentionally secured by 
the advocates of protection, They have, and do still earnestly believe, 
that protection is a benefit to the whole community, and that their own 
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gain is but s proportional part of the general gain. I think, however, 
they will find it somewhat difficult to meet the claims of the Western 
men, if they adhere to the doctrine of the expediency of protection; and 
that such is actually the case, is proved by the recent combination of the 
wool growers and the woolen manufacturers. 

The woo] growers’ claim has been admitted, and a protective duty has 
been placed upon foreign wool. This claim might have been presented in 
a much stronger manner than it has been. The wool growers might have 
said to the manufacturers, “You advocate protection to American labor, 
and insist that you are its representatives because you are manufacturers : 
your claim is well grounded. American labor should be protected, and, 
if this is to be secured by protection to manufactures, we are the real manu- 
facturers. Nature has given such conditions of climate and soil to Ohio 
that to make wool we must with our hands build fences and barns, and 
cultivate the land, and also shear the sheep. Our wool is manufacture ; 
and, in numbers, we, the agriculturists, are greater than those who operate 
your machinery. 

The manufacturers of woolen fabrics must admit the claim, and they 
have done 80. The result is a higher bounty to each of these interests. 

The claim of the wool pre: cannot be met by an advocate of the 
principle or expediency of protection, but can be easily controverted by the 
advocate of free trade. What is the claim of the wool grower of Ohio 
but this, that he shall substitute human labor for the free sunshine which 
nature has given to South Africa, to Syria, and to South America; and 
that the community who use wool in the form of woolen garments must 
be made to pay for such useless labor. 

The wool of South Africa and South America may be said to represent 
four parts sunshine and soil, gratuitous and common to all, to one part of 
human labor measured at the rate of twenty-five cents per day. The 
wool of Ohio represents, on the contrary, two parts of sunshine and soil, 
to three parts of human labor meacured at the rate of $1 per day. 

Protection to wool is only an artificial impediment by which we shall 
be prevented from enjoying the large bounty of nature with which God 
bas endowed South Africa in this one respect. We refuse it, because it is 
gratuitous and common, and, as a nation of 36,000,000, we charge our- 
selves with a bounty for the possible benefit of half a million interested in 
wool growing. 

Bastiat’s satire, in the form of a petition of the candle-makers and tal- 
low-chandlers of Paris to be protected against the light of the sun, by 
having all the windows closed, and the streets roofed over, is not more 
aur 

On the other hand, can the manufacturer of woolen cloths and other 
fabrics substantiate his claim to protection? He has no greater claim to 
a bounty; and has, at this time, only a right to be spared the disaster 
which a sudden change in the revenue policy would cause.® 

To the advocate of a revenue tariff, from the free-trade stand-point, the 


# Such disaster as overwhelmed the manufacturers of worsted goods, when by the 
sudden, and as I believe most unwiee abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty, the coarse 
Canda wool, which bad been free, became subject to a heavy daty. 
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problem is perfectly simple. His ground is thie. If we had no expen- 
ses, we should need no revenue, and our industry would assume that exact 
measure of diversity which our soil and climate indicated, and the intelli- 
gence of our people rendered possible. Our true prosperity would consist 
in the abundance of the commodities which we desire and use, and not in 
the amount of money by which we measure them. Our ietonoaere 
would secure the most comfort and the most rapid progress, not by high 
wages—the result of an artificial scarcity—but with low wages and a 
natural abundance of commodities. 

But we must have a revenue; how shall we obtain it? Free trade and 
direct taxation we almost unanimously reject, and protection we equally 
reject. 

Should we not then first tax such articles as are not of prime necessity— 
such as tea, coffee, sugar, liquors, 7 ieee and silk goods ; next, the interests 
which are the farthest removed from Jabor—sucb as licenses, incomes, 
stamps, banks and the like? 

hen we bave exhausted these sources of revenue, should we not 
rather levy a duty upon such commodities as represent the larger amount 
of human labor, skill and invention, and the lesser amount of the gratuity 
of Nature! 

Wool, hemp, jute, cotton, copper, ore, salt, linseed, hides, skins and the 
like represent commodities which are the product mainly of Nature, sup- 
plemented by a small degree of the effort or labor of man, and that labor 
of the lowest grade. If we place an obstacle in the way of the importa- 
tion of the free gifts of Nature, we place ourselves at a disadvantage as 
compared with all other nations who accept them thankfully. 

We would select rather, as the sources from which we can derive the 
remainder of our revenue with the least disadvantage, such commodities 
as are mainly the result of human labor or skill, and these we find in 
what are called manufactures; in these we find but a small portion of the 
gratuity of nature, and a large portion of the skill or invention and of the 
labor of man. And as other countries have, in the production of certain 
manufactures (using the word manufactures in its ordinary sense), greater 
skill, and more abundant and cheaper labor than we have, we cxun impose 
a tariff for revenue upon such manufactures, from which shall arise a 
certain amount of stimulus to home production ; but which, being imposed 
at a rate representing a sum less than the difference in the measure of the 
labor required to produce it at home, will yield the revenue at a coat to 
the comunity of the revenue itself and no more. 

I cannot close this treatise in a better manner than by submitting the 
following propositions : 

Perfect protection is impracticable ; but, if practicable, would cause all 

-Fevenue from imports to cease, and render direct taxation imperative. 

If perfect and equal protection were practicable, it would simply result 
in a general rise in prices and wages, and since it would prevent exports 
and consequently imports, it would decrease the aggregate of commodi- 
ties, or in other words, the aggregate result of labor; and since capital is 
the surplus result of labor, a decrease in the aggregate would be a decrease 
in the surplus. The amount of capital would therefore be less in propor- 
tion to the number of laborers, and this condition of things would be to 
the disadvantage of the laborer, since, as we have before quoted from 
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Bastiat, “In proportion to the increase of capital, the absolute share of the 
total product falling to the capitalist is augmented, and his relative share 
is diminished; while on the contrary the laborer’s share is increased both 
ey and relatively.” 

Imperfect, or partial protection adds to the tax which accrues to the 
Government a bounty to individuals or classes, in many cases more than 
equal to the amount of revenue secured by the Government. 

A duty or tax upon articles which are mainly the result of a small 
amount of unskilled labor, by which the, gratitudes of nature are pnt into 
form for use, and which are known as raw materials, is an impediment to 
the use of the free gifts of God, which should be common to all. The 
nation imposing such a duty places itself at a disadvantage as compared 
with all other nations. 

A duty or tax upon articles which are ma‘nly the result of human labor, 
aided by the largest amount of skill or invention, commonly known as 
manufacturers, will yield a revenue at the cost to the community only of 
the revenue thus raised. 

Protection decreases the abundance of commodities, and increases the 
absolute share of a small number of the people at the cost of a portion of 
the relative share of each. 

Free Trade increases the abundance of commodities, gives to each the 
relative share which his education, skill or capital entitle him to, and leads 
to the harmonious development of the powers of all. 

We shall reach specie payment, not by the ee of imports but 
by the increase of the products of labor, other thar gold or silver, to such 
a point that other nations will buy them on account of their cheapness, 
rather than our specie, and thus enable us to retain specie and export 
cotton, oil, wheat, etc., in full for our imports. 

The larger portion of the revenue now required by the United States 
can be obtained from commodities which are not absolutely necessary to 
the productive power of the people, and the remainder from a moderate 
revenue tariff which shall cost the people only the amount of revenue thus 
obtained. 

A reduction of the aggregate of taxation from $16.04 currency or 
$11.46 gold per head to $3.60 per head will yield a revenue sufficient to 
meet the probable expenses of the Government, and pay the debt in less 
than twenty years. (Ses WSs B). 

The amount of $8.60 per head can now be obtained from very moderate 
rates of taxes and duties, as compared with what we have been paying; 
and, as wealth, production and consumption, increase faster than popula- 
tion, a less and less rate of tax or duty upon commodities or interests will 
sield the requisite amount per head. 

To secure these benefits, stability is absolutely essential; and no stabil- 
ity is possible until we mature and persistently follow a system in regard 
to the currency which shall, as soon as possible, lead us to specie payment. 
An inconvertible paper currency enables the few to tax the many in the 
most onerous and unjust manner, and judicious but uniform and persistent 
contraction of the currency is the first and most imperitive duty of the 
Government. 

As some surprise has been expressed, that these views should emanate 
from a manufacturer of cotton goods, I will add that I believe a gradual 
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end judicious reduction in the duties upon foreign commodities, in the 
manner proposed—of course preceded by an entire abolition of the internal 
taxes upon manufactures—will result in a more permanent and uniform 
condition of prosperity in the manufacture of textile fabrics, as well as of 
all other commodities, than we have ever yet anjoyed- If we can come 
slowly but surely to what is called British Free Trade, we eball share in 
the increase of wealth which that system has brought to Great Britain— 
only the benefit to us wonld be greater, as our natural advantages and 
variety of resources are greater. ‘British Free Trade is the result of the 
longest experience and the greatest amount of intelligence applied to the 
collection of revenue; I trust it may not be many years before the people 
of England will learn from us the true principles upon which the laws re- 
lating to the tenure of land, the Church establishment and popular edu- 
cation should be based. Upon these points they are yet under the con- 
trol of protective or bounty laws of the most vicious character, and 
which render the increase of wealth which they have derived from the 
inodifications of their revenue system less beneficial because of the par- 
tial and inequitable division of such increase of wealth which they cause 
or permit. 

The world demands to be supplied with the various commodities called 
mabufactures, such as textile Bical iron ware, agricultural implements, 
etc., etc. The question is, who shall supply such commodities? Thus 
far, the practical answer has been, England; and we may well ask our- 
selves why this has beep. Labor is not as cheap in England as in Ger- 
many, neither is labor as cheap in England or Germany as in India or 
China; yet the dear laborer o Eogae rather than the cheap laborer of 
Germany supplies the inhabitants of China and of India with textile fabrics. 
Why. is this? A complete answer could only be given by a Buckle or a 
Lecky ; but-we may glance at some of the causes. 

1, The possession of large deposits of coal and iron first enabled Eng- 
land to supplement manual labor by cheap machinery. 

2. The intelligence of England soonest relieved commerce from the 
trammels and fallacies of the “ mercantile system.” 

3. The possession of coal and iron in abundance having enabled Eag- 
land to thrive in spite of the Protective Systein to which she long ad- 
hered, she has led all other nations in the adoption of what is called 
British Free Trade, and by that has been enabled to accumulate wealth 
faster than other nations which have a better although not the best sys- 
tem of land teuure, like France, or a far better syetem of education, like 
Germany. 

4. Under the system of British Free Trade she receives from all parts 
of the world such commodities as their conditions of soil, climate and 
population, enable them to produce cheaper, paying therefor in the com- 
modities which she can produce better or cheaper than they. She places 
no artificial obstacle in the way of any import because it is cheap, but 
simply imposes duties, for revenue, on a few articles of universal voneump- 
tion and difficult to smuggle. 

How shall we compete with England in supplying the demand of the 
world, for commodities, and thus secure to ourselves a greater abundance 
of the necessities, comforts or luxuries of life, for such is the only incentive 
to commerce or exchange! Neither nations nor individuals will ever es- 
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tablish trade of exchange with each other unless each shall in the long 
run get more than he gives. No permanent trade is possible where the 
satisfaction or gain is ail on one side. The mutuality of services rendered, 
is essential to the continuance of mutual exchange or trade. 

We want more foreign luxuries and comforts than Ep land, because the 
great mass of our people can afford them better, and we have more natural 
resources than England, in the shape of easily worked mines, a better cli- 
mate for the breeding of sheep lis product of wool, almost a monop- 
oly in ordinary times in the production of cotton, and in all farming op- 
erations a superiority in natural advantages hardly to be measured, and 
therefore we have far greater power to create wealth, and in the production 
of wealth to combine the larger amount of the gratuity of nature with the 
smaller amount of labor. 

I can only see one answer to the question, how we shall compete with 
England in supplying the world with manufactured articles, and that is by 
adopting the same systém of British free trade as e0on as our need of rev- 
enue, and a cautious, slow and judicious method in making the change, 
will allow us to do it. 

Freedom of trade, leads to the free movement of the laborer, and be 
will surely seek that country where he can secure the most comfort and 
the best conditions of life in return for his wages and it matters not whether 
his wages be measured at a high or low rate. Our natural advantages 
would have induced a larger immigration, and would, I believe, have been 
more firmly established to-day and upon a larger scale than we have ever 
dreamed of, had we not impeded the importation of foreign commodities 
by protective duties, and thus confined ourselves mainly to the home mar- 
ket for our manufactures. We shall again share with England in the comn- 
merce of the world, and in the profit of that commerce, when we cease to 
deprive ourselves of the benefit of our natural advantages over Engiand, 
by adherence to the principle, or rather the want of principle, involved in 
laws imposed for the purpose of protection. 


DEBT AND FINANCES OF CHICAGO. 


The tenth annual statement of the Comptroller of Chicago, covering the 
fiscal vear ending April 1, 1867, supplies full information relating to the 
financial affairs of the city and the transactions of the year then closed. 
The following is a statement of the public debt outstanding at the end of 
the fiscal year : 


Ment {pal Debt (old Jesuee), viz: ichpal Debt (echools), viz: 
p. c. bonds, a July, 1006.......... $1,000 | 7 p. c. bords, Ane Saiy, 1BSB.020...... $25,000 
é oe due Jan., 1867........-- 1,000 | 7 “ dae Jan., 1888 .,....... 28,000 
q a due Jan., 1874......-+-6 60,000 | 7 ig due Jan., 1887 . ...... 20,000 
20 + due Jan., 1868........+. 1,000] Sewerage Dedt, viz: 
6 a dae July, $878.....-006+ 50,000 | 7 p. c. bovds (lat loan).............. $413,000 
6 v6 due July, 1974...... «.- 49,00 | 6 f istloan)............-.06 000 
6 2 due Jaly, 18%.......... 100,000 | 7 ay ‘2d & 84 loans, inclading 
6 = due Jn'y, 1876. i seo 100,000 ye pe charged = cried tg 839,000 
Municipal Debt (new issues) : wer Ld ; 
p. ¢. bonds, CAS legt Wales 9,000 | 7 p. ¢, bonis, due Taly, 1800 vs tone saer $168,000 
FP ee ane Apr, 1881... .--- '500 | “Water Dedt, viz: 
% iY due Apr., 1885........-5 24.0°0 | Bp. €. DODAG.......eecosveee — sevveee 1,080,0°0 
44 ae due July, 1906.......... 25,000 | 7 ee cascentser Soooctooodensn 790, VOU 
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BECAPITULATION. 
1886, 1867. 

Funded debt (old iesnes)...........sccccecseees $355,000 ($853,000  Decrease.. 000 
ss new ieemes)......... 960,500 | 992.500 Increase.. $00 
Schooi constraction debt.......... 80,000 70,000 Increase .. eee 
Sewerage debt.......ccceccoscecsssecces ossers 1,236,000 1,859,0°0 ‘Increase... yen 
River Improvement debt....-.....cceceees+ eee 168,000 Increase.. 10, : 
Water debt Ponise eee alttoneieceeses weet ceseemes 1,659,000 1,820,000 Increase 161,000 
Total fanded debt ..0< ....s..ssccscseeesoee $4,858,500 $4,767,500 Increase .. $404,000 


The floating debt of the city, consisting chiefly of certificates given for 
temporary loans, payments for schools and sanitary purposes, judgments, 
water fund, etc.— 


AMOUNEd 10 ices ceccccseccaccosscevcdoetess cacccstacesuccees  evesecsocooucn $308,926 12 
Bills payable (4,820), warrants on Treas. (286,114 04), and city orders ($174 34) 240,688 $3 
Making a total floating Of.......,.cccccsccssece covssovecs Resecuecsemees $689,564 50 


The amount in the treasury at the close of the fiscal year to the credit 
of the several funds was $778,990 66. The amount of warrants and city 
orders outstanding drawn upon the treasury was (as above) $236,288 38. 
Net balance to credit, $542,702 28. It will be seen from the above 
exbibit that the bonded debt is gradually increasing ; and, the Comptroller 
continues, “if we keep pace with our rapid increase of population, it must 
continue to increase upon us for many years tocome. The water-works 
will require during the present year (1867-68) not less than $500,000 to 
complete the baildige engines, and improvements that are imperatizely 
demanded. The erection of school buildings, sewerage, river improve- 
mepts (deepening of the Illinois and Michigan canal), aud tunnels, will add, 
perhaps, $500,000 to $800,000, eo that at the end of the present fiscal 
year the bonded debt of the city will not fall much short of 86,000,000 ; 
aud when all these improvements shall have been completed, for which 
bonds are authorized to be issued, the bonded debt cannot vary much 
from €10,000,000, of which about $5,000,000 have been provided for, to 
be paid by receipts from water, sewerage, sinking fund, and probable State 
assumption of river improvement bonds. The total city debt at the pres- 
ent time is $5,397,064 50. Of this sum $398,926 12 is for temporary 
Joans, viz.: €222,159 81 for the water works (to be paid from the proceeds 
of bonds to be issued) and the balance for school purposes (purchase of 
lots and erecting sehool buildings) sanitary expenses, judgments, &c.” The 
rate and amount of tax levied, and the purposes for which levied fur the 
service of the year ending April 1, 1867, were as follows: 


G 436 p. 1,000 $296,700 68 Beneath a 29"; 000 in 908 50 
*OSee reon 0 .) .) 

Gen: ral sinking fund, 1” Ps * 053 98 | Street & alley fun Es #17908 60 

Interest fand.. .....1 0 85,958 25 | Street lamp fund...... is “ 123,829 8S 

= rovement fund... 1 Air fd Temp’y loan fund.... 36 “ 976 62 

Reform echoolfund ... “ 42.976 scanacesptte@ONbeL ! 

Schooltaxfand..... 3% * sro; erbaae eae ee 


The receipts from general taxes for the year, including $44,735 64 col- 
lected on the tax warrants of 1863 and 1865, amounted to the sum of 
$1,559,502 84; the receipts from special assessment warrants, including 
miscellaneous receipts from the Board of Public Works and other sources, 
to 8478,540 43; from licenses $153,658 84; from fines in the volice 
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courts $81,038 45; from Recorder’s court, rents, &c., $15,580 68, and 
from a judgment $25,492 20. Including $901,863 17 balance from pre- 
vious year, bills payable $159,226 11, and bonds $6,400, the total means 
of the city treasury amounted to $4,864,938 44. 

The principal disbursements were on account of: Public works $385,- 
871 JV, certificates $120,575 00; Bridewells and cemetery $55,227 07; 
evening schools $6,957 08; Fire Department $254,409 41; fuel $31,- 
217 23; health department 861,387 86; interest $100,612 79; judg- 
ments $22,151 11; lamp districts $120,022 21; permanent improvements 
$15,391 13; printing and stationery 817,585 66; police $307,811 44; 
Receiver’s court $28,591 92, redemption $13,861 18; Reform school 
$78,299 99; river improvements $129,162 37; salaries $47,247 50; 
schools $412,367 55; sewerage $416,546 48; sewerage, sinking fund, 
$20,842 50; special asseasments $685,903 76; tunnel $19,265 85; water 
ecco 89, &c., &c.—total $4,085,942 78, leaving in Treasury $778, 

The following statement gives a summary view of the population, valu- 
ation and taxation at the stated periods for the past 30 years: 

Pe Per anette Poin foal Valua. ~—Taration,x———, 


-] 
ee 


5 Am't . Cap. p. 8100. 

PSO SNIGOROUGOONON 4,170 $286842 §..... $236,849 $56 $5,905 fs $1. ree 49 
WMD. c.c2. cs cceeese. 470 94,487 cichent 94,437 9115 4,721 85 1% 5 00 
WBS eects nes ee ee 962,291 479,008 1,441,814 19014 9,647 89 811 0 60 
DAUR ONGBESooaae a 2,278,171 791,651 022 258 66 11,577 68 3991 0 86 
1846.......... ecco 14,169 8,664,425 7,281 4,571,656 31912 15,825 80 «11 0 32 
6, 4,995,446 6,849,170 846 96 18,159 01 08 0 31 

BAS pc scsc dels xscisnoe 4,908,266 1, 4 6, 814 66 22,051 54 10 0 3% 
UT haoaonnnangcuadada: WB047 5,181,685 1,495,147 6,676,684 246 81 20,045 09 80 0 46 
WO Tasee centennial i 5,685,965 1, 7,220.249 240 97 25,270 8% 84 0 85 
1888... ° 69,180 18,190,677 8,711,154 16,841,688 29483  183,66248 8 1) 80 
Be ppasnocnedbaknores ,000 21,687,500 5,385,508 28, 83741 20620903 68 077 
ISEB eos fae coe tc tisnss 84,113 95,892,908 65,848,776 31,788, 87780 «= 306.652 39 72 1:5 
TROD ccvecsccescessee 00,260 81,198,155 6,855,877 37,069,612 34918 87881529 49 101 
gD RA Se Neeeniocic 188,186 81,680,645 5,553,800 37, 28879 664,088 06 08 150 
seiie eres tier evens 162, 87,148,023 11,684,769 48, 27% 914,655 64 %% 2 00 
yc hoerseconacnpondos 178,492 44, 20,644,678 64,708,177 36265 1,294,188 54 % 200 
1866 = 418 66,495,116 19,458,134 65, 433 ST 1,719,064 00 57 2307 


That Chicago has been gradually growing wealthier, and year by year 
more able to bear taxation, the above table fully illustrates. In 1850 the 
valuation was $240 97, and the taxes 84 cents per capita, or 35 cents on 
each $100. By 1860 the valuation had increased to $349 13, and the 
taxes 84 cents per capita, or $1 01 on each $100. The first years of 
the late war materially affected the value of property, but in 1864 a re- 
action was evidenced which continued upward through the next two vears, 
bringing the per capita valuation from $268 79, as it was in 1862 to 
#287 75 in 1864, 8862 55 in 1865, and $428,687 in 1866. The rate of 
taxation in 1864, ’65 and 66 was $2 on the $100, but owing to the move- 
ment in population and property, the tax averaged in 18645 75; in 
1865, $7 25; and in 1866, $8 57 per capita. The taxes here spoken of 
are municipal or city taxes purely. The State taxes for 1866 amounted to 
$128 per capita, and the county taxes (though we have no means at 
hand to certify our estimate) may be stated ata like rate. These added 
to the city taxes, will make a total of taxation levied for domestic purposes 
on the people of Chicago of 811.13 per capita. And as a matter of course 
the people bear their share of Federal taxation and customs. In the ist 
district of Llinois, which covers Cook County, in which Chicago is loca 
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ted, there was collected on account of internal revenue for the year 1€65-66, 
the sum of $6,672,286, from the following sources: 


Manofac'es and productions........ $8.802,168 | Licenses ...... ioeecdnsecesunve cess 615,108 
Bisughtered aniuaals 69,948 | Income... .......secsecccedovecsses 1,780,700 
Grogs receipts........ss5+ ... 847,523] Legacies and successions........... 9,180 
BOOM ris eccnseece Saeeneec even tees 11,301 passports, 0 SAC aa O NAO OOD COE 295 
Articles in echedule A.........-...- 16,668 | Penalties, &c ............ deiertnsas’ 71,849 


The population of the county in that year may be'estimated at 220,000 
persons, and hence the federal taxes averaged about $33 to each inbabitant. 
The customs collected in the United States in the same year amounted 
to &179,000,000 in gold. The population of the United States in that 
year was not far from 35,000,000. This gives about 5 per capita. All 
these taxes added, viz.: domestic $11 13, United States internal $33, and 
United States customs $5—make a total of 849 13 es capita paid by the 
eople of Chicago. Omitting customs, the internal taxes paid are about 
B44 per capita. 


COMMERCIAL LAW.—No. 3. 


FIRE INSURANCE (CONTINORD). 
(Continued from page 472, vol. 66.) 


OF THE RISK INCURRED BY TAR INSURERS. 


At the time of the insurance, the property must be in existence, and 
not on fire, and not at that moment exposed to a dangerous fire in the im- 
mediate neighborhood; because the insurance assuines that no unusual 
tisk exists at that time. 

The risk taken is that of fire. And therefore the ineurers are not 
chargeable ifthe property be destroyed or injured by the indirect effect of 
excessive heat; or by any effect which stops short of ignition or combus- 
tion. But if there be actual ignition, the insurers are liable for the imme- 
diate consequences ; as the injury from water used to extinguish the fire. 
Or injury to or loss of goods caused by their removal from immediate 
danger of fire, even if it be reasonable, and not if the loss or injury might 
have been avoided by even so much care as is usually given in times of 
eo much excitement and confusion. 

In some instances the policies require that the insured should use all 
possible diligence to preserve their goods; and such a clause would 
strengthen the olaim for injury caused by an endeavor to save them by 
removal. So the insurers are liable for injury or loss sustained by the 
blowing up of buildings to arrest the progress of a fire. But we should 
say, that if goods were damaged by water thrown on to extinguish a sup- 
posed fire when there was none in fact, or by the wholly unnecessary and 
coe destruction of a house distant from the fire, the insurers should not 

eld. ; 

It must now be conceded to modern science, that lightning is not fire ; 
and if property be destroyed by lightning, the insurers are not liable, un- 
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lees there was also ignition ; or unless the policy expressly insures against 
lightning, 

_ Anexplosion caused by guopowder is a loss by fire; not 0, it is said, 
is an explosion caused by steam. Scientifically, it might be difficult to 
draw a wide distinction between these cases; but the difference seems to 
be sufficient for the law. 

Whether when the negligence of the insured or his servants is to be 
considered ae the sole or direct caiise of the fire or losa, the insurers can 
be held, has been somewhat considered. And as this is the most common 
and universal danger, and the very one which induces most persons to 
insure, there has been some disposition to say that no measure or kind of 
mere ah apg can operate as a defence. And in effect this is almost 
the law. But if the loss be caused’ by negligence of the insured himself, 
of so extreme and gross a character that it is hardly possible to avoid the 
conclusion of fraud, the defence might be a good one, although there were 
no direct proof of fraud. That the fire was caused by the insanity of the 
insured should be no defence. 

In Beaumont’s work on Fire and Life Insurance in England, he gives 
tome instances drawa from the practice of English insurance companies, a 
part of which, at least, rest upon sound principles, and illustrate what is 
probably the law, although not yet determined by adjudication. Thus, if 
implements or apparatus used for fire, as ranges, grates, or the like, are 
destroyed by fire, this loss gives ne claim on the insurers. But if the 
chimney or other parts of the house in which the apparatus is set are in- 
jured by the same fire, for this the insurers are liable. He says, also, that 
where the loss is caused only by an excess of the heat or fire which was 
designedly used, they are not cathe sik 7 should a ae see as 
to this rule; especially as applied to clothes hung up to dry, and catching 
fire from the fae ad the like, Nor are weastatied that, if a haymow 
takes fire by its own fermentation, it is not a loss within the policy. If 
quicklime be so heated by water as to set on fire the barrels or other wood 
near it, it may be said that the lime itself is not burnt, and might not be 
hurt by being burnt, and, if destroyed by water, is not a loss within the 
poliey ; but we do not think this would be reasonable. And if lime be 
put in a building, and, by being partially wet and heated, set fire to it, 
and for the purpose of extinguishing this fire, water is so used as to slack 
the lime and render it valueless, it would be a loss within the policy, un- 
less we say that no loss gives a claim if the thing destroyed contribute 
to the loes, proximately or remotely. We are aware of no such rule. 
Thus, if cotton, by fermentation, ignited and set fire to a mill, undoubted- 
ly the loss of the mill would be within the policy, and so would be the 
loss of other and disconnected cotton. And perhaps we might say that 
the loas of the very cotton of which the spontaneous combustion caused 
the fire should be within the policy. ; 

There are various exceptions in the policies used in this country; but 
they have not given rise to much a ijudication, and do not Roane need 
explanation. It may be remarked, that the exception of “ military or 
usurped power,” or any similar phrase, would not be extended 80 as to 
cover a common mob. But if the word “riot” be used, insurers are not 
liable for a fire caused by a tumultous assemblage, whatever may have 
been the original purpose of the meeting. 
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If the insured be charged with ae the property insured himself, it 
has been held in England, that this defence could be supported only by 
evidence which would suffice to convict the plaintiff, if tried upon 40 in- 
dictment. But in this country it has been ruled otherwise. 


OF VALUATION. 


Valuation, precisely as it is understood in a marine policy, seldom 
enters into a fire policy—never, perbapa, in a policy made by any of those 
routual companies, who now do a very large part of the insurance of this 
country. And quite seldom is a building valued when insured by a stock 
company. Ifa loss happens, whether it be total or partial, the insurers 
are bound to pay only eo much of the sum insured as will indemnify the 
assured. But as care is always taken—and sometimes required by law— 
not to insure upon any house its whole value, it seldom happens, and if 
the proper previous precautions are taken, should never happen, that any 
question of value arises in a case of total destruction of a building by fira. 

But mutual companies are usually forbidden by their charter to insure 
more than a certain proportion of the value of a building ; and this requires 
a valuation in the policy, which is conclusive, for some purposes, against 
both parties, Of course the insurers can never be held to pay more than 
the sum insured. And if their charter or by-laws permit a company to 
insure only a certain proportion of the value, as three fourths—on the one 
hand, if the company insure more than that proportion, as $3,500 on pro- 
perty valued at $4,000, they are held to pay only $3,000, and the assured 
cannot show that the building was really worth more thaa $4,000 ; and, 
on the other hand, the valuation, if not fraudulent, is conclusive against 
the insurers if the building is destroyed, and they cannot show, in defence, 
that the building was worth less. 

We know nothing to prevent the parties from making a valued policy, 
if they see fit to do so, although this has been questioned. It is not un- 
common for companies who insure chattels, as plate, pictures, statuary, 
books, or the like, to agree on what shall be the value in case of loss. 

Sometimes the policy reserves to the insurers the right to have the val- 
uaticn made anew by evidence, in case of loss. Then if a jury find a less 
valuation, the insurers pay the sama proportion of the new value which 
they had insured of the new valuation. 

The value whick the insurers on goods must pay, is their value at the 
time of the loss, And it has been held, that a fair sale at auction, with 
due precaution, will be taken to settle that value after the fire, provided 
the insurers have reasonable notice or knowledge that the auction is to 
take place. 

The valuation determines the amount which tte insurers must pay only 
in case of total destruction. If the building is only injured by fire, the 
insurers may either repair it, or pay the cost of repairing it. 


OF ALIENATION. 
Policies aes fire are personal contracts between the insured and the 
14] 


insurers, and do not pass to any other party without the express consent 
of the insurers. 


& 
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It is essential to the validity and efficacy of this contract that the insured 
have an interest in the property when heis insured, aud also when the loss 
takes place ; for otherwise it is not bis loss, and be can have no claim for 
indemnity. If, therefore, he alienates the whole of his interest in the pro- _ 
perty before the loss, he has no claim ; and if he alienates a part, retaining 
a partial interest, he has only a partial and proportionate claim. 

After a loss has occurred, the right of the insured to indemnity is vested 
and fixed; and this right may be assigned for value, so as to give an 
equitable claim to the assignee, without the consent of the insurers. But 
we should not consider a mere assignment or conveyance of the premises 
as of itself an assignment of the right to recover on a policy of insurance 
for a previous loss, unless something in the contract, either of word or fact, 
showed clearly that this was intended by the parties. 

Policies against fire contain a provision, that an assignment of the pro- 
perty, or of the policy, shall avoid the policy. So, generally, it is hardly 
worth while to inquire what right an assignee, without consent, would 
acquire at common law, or in equity, where there is no such provision. 
We think, however, that the weight of authority is strongly, though not 
conclusively, against his acquiring any claim. There seems to be some 
difference between: fire policies and marine policies on this subject, the 
necessity of consent being held more strongly in the case of fire policies ; 
but it is not easy to see a very good reason for this difference. 

Nothing is properly an alienation of the property, which is less than an 
absolute conveyance of the title thereto. It has been held, that a sale by 
one joint owner of his interest in the prokery to the other, does not avoid 
the policy. But the weight of authority is, that generally such sale avoids 
the policy. An assignment by one partner of his interest in the partner- 
ship property to the other, is held to prevent a recovery in case of loss. 
But a dissolution of the partnership before loss, and a division of the 
goods, so that each partner owned distinct portions, was held to be in 
violation of a condition against “any transfer or change of tile in the 
property insured.” 

Where an insured conveyed half the premises in fee, taking back a 
lease of the same for five years at a nominal rent, and agreeing to keep 
and leave the premises in repair, it was held to be an alienation, although 
the insured would have been bound, as lessee, to rebuild. Where the 
insured mortgaged the premises and assigned the policy to the mortgagee, 
with the consent of the insurer, and afterwards conveyed the premises 
away, it was held that the policy remained valid as to the mortgagee, and 
for the amount of the debt, on Rs ground that the insured could do noth- 
ing to affect the rights of the assignee without his consent. In this case it 
was also held, that payment of an assessment after the property is burned 
does not remove the effect of an alienation. 

A conveyance by one insured intended to secure a debt, will be treated 
in a court of equity as a mortgage, and therefore it does not terminate 
the interest of the insured. A contract to convey is not an alionation. 
Nor is a conditional sale, where the condition must precede the sale, and 
is not yet performed. Nor is a mortgage, not even after breach, and per- 
haps entry for a breach, and not until foreclosure. Nor selling and imme- 
diately taking back. But bankruptcy is said to be an alienation; and if 
there were a voluntary assignment, by one insured to his assignee in trust, 
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it should operate so, as much.as a direct transfer to creditors. There are 
reasons, however, for drawing a distinction between such a case, and one 
where the law takes possession of property insured for creditors; at least, 
we should say that, in such case, the insurance might remain valid until 
the assignees or commissioners sold the property. If several estates are 
insured in one policy, and one or more are aliened (or conveyed away), 
the policy is void as to those only which are aliened. If many owners are 
insured in one policy, a transfer by one or more to strangers, without the 
act or concurrence of the other owners, will avoid the policy for only so 
much as is thus transferred. 

Policies of insurance are not negotiable—that is, not assignable in such 
way as to give to the assignee a right of action in his own pame—in most 
of our States. But the moral or equitable interest of the transferree will 
sustain a promise by the insurers to bim, and if such express promise be 
made, on this he may bring his action. If he brings it in the name of the 
assignor, it must, generally at least, be subject to all the defences which 
the insurers could make against the assignor. It is possible that there 
should be some qualification of this ruse. Undoubtedly, no insured purty 
can make a transfer which shall operate iojuriously on the insurers, and 
yet preserve the rights eo transferred. On the other hand, if he, by the 
terms of the policy, may transfer it with the consent of the insurers, and 
after such transfer and consent the originally insured fraudulently burns 
the building, there would be strong reasons for holding the insurance still 
valid, in favor of the innocent transferree. Perhaps tbe question would 
turn upon this: Did the transferree pay, or assume the obligation of pay- 
ing, or guarantee the payment, of any premiums? If so, he should be 
held insured, although the terms of the policy and transfer might oblige 
him to bring his action in the name of the incendiary. Where possible, 
such transfer, with such consent, would undoubtedly be regarded by the 
courts as a new and independent contract with the transferree. 

An alienation, or even actual surrender of the policy, does not avoid 
the premium note, or the obligation of tke insured to pay his share of the 
previous losses. If, therefore, after an alienation, the insurers, with full 
knowledge of it, demand and receive from the insured payments on such 
account, it is no waiver of the forfeiture of the policy caused by the alien- 
ation. From some cases it would seem that, if the insurers called for and 
received payments accruing subsequently, it would not revive their obliga- 
tion, on the ground tliat the policy ia 50 completely annuled by the alien- 
ation, that it cannot be revived by any waiver. But we should have 
much doubt of this. If the insurers expressly waived the forfeiture, it 
would wake them responsible to the transferee. 

In practice, care should be taken to have ail such transters regularly 
made and notified, and the consent obtained fully authorized, uchidaly 
indorsed or certified, and all the rules or usuages of the insurers in this 
eg a complied with. 

here one insured against fire recovered of his insurers for a loss 
caused by a railroad company for which the railroad company was liable 
to the insured, it was held that this operated as an equitable assign- 
ment to the insurers of the claims of the insured against the railroad 
company; and the insurers might enforce this by a suit in the name of 
the ineured. 
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OF NOTICE AND PROOF. 


__ Where the policy requires a certificate of the Joss, the production of it 
is a condition precident to any claim for payment. And it must be such 
a certificate as is required; but a substantial compliance with its require- 
ments is sufficient. So, too, ‘if the notice is to be given forthwith, there 
must no uoreasonable or unnecessary delay. And all the circum- 
stances of the case are considered, in determining whether there was or 
was not due diligence. A notice of a Joss, which was required by the 
policy to be given “forthwith,” and was in fact given thirty-eight days 
after a loss, has been held insufficient. But circumstances may justify a 
longer delay. Where a certificate is required to be furnisbed “as soon 
as possible,” it is still sufficient if it be furnished within a reasonable 
time. But where the fire took place in November, and the account of 
loss was vot furnished till the March following, it was held not to 
ba: @ compliance with the conditions. Generally, this is a question for 

@ jury. 

In fire policies, as the premises may be supposed always open to the 
inspection of the oe of the insurers, a general notice of the fire will. 
probably be enough. 

If the assured has assigned the policy with consent, the assignea may 
give the notice; and if he does, the neglect of the original insured to give 
notice does not prejudice the assignee. 

The insurers may waive their right of notice wholly or partially. And 
they may do this expressly, or by any acts which fairly indicate to the 
insured that they accept an imperfect notice given to them, or that they 
do not need and do not require that any notice should be given, or that 
they have taken the matter into their own bands, and have made inqui- 
ries, and obtained all the information possible. And a refusal ‘to settle 
the claim in any way,” has been held to supply a good excuse for not 
offering notice. 

The preliminary proofs, by which is meant affidavits, certificates, state- 
ments, etc., setting forth the loss and its circumstances, though required 
by the policy, are not admissible as evidence as to the damages or 
amount of claim. If it were provided in the policy that they might be 
so used, this would make them evidence, but we are not aware that this 
is ever said expressly, and it caunot be inferred from the mere require- 
ment of them. 

If the policy provide that the assured shall, if required, submit to an 
examination under oath, the insurers are not bound by bis statement un- 
der oath; but if be be duly required, and therefore submit himself to an 
examioation under oath, he cannot afterwards be required to submit to 
further examination under oath. 


OF ADJUSTMENT AND LOSS. 


Insurers against fire are not held to pay for loss of profits, gains of 
business, or other indirect and remote consequences of a boss by fire. We 
do not know, however, why profits may not be specifically inrured against 
fire, where it is not forbidden by, or inconsistent witb, the charter of the 
insurers. 
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There is one wide difference between the principle of adjustment of a 
marine policy and of a fire policy. In the former, if a proportion only of 
the value is insured, the insured is considered as bis own insurer for the 
residue, and only an equal proportion of the loss is paid. Thus if, on a 
ship valued at $10,000, $5,000 be insured, and there is a loss of one-half, 
the insurers pay only one-half of the sum they insure, just as if some other 
insurer had insured the other $5,000. But in a fire policy, the insurers 

ay in all cases the whole amount which is lost by fire, provided only that 
it does not exceed the amount which they insure. 

It is said that general average clauses or provisions are inserted in fire 
policies in England; but they are not known here. Still, in one case, the 
principle of general average was partially applied. Blankets were used 
by the insured, with the consent of the insurers, to protect a building 
from a near fire; they did this effectually, but were themselves made 
worthless, and an action of the insured against the insurers for this loss 
was sustained by the court. But the owners of other beings in 
the neighborhood, who might have been protected by the use of the 
blankets, were thought to be too remotely interested to be liable to con- 
tribution. 

As a contract of fire insurance is an entire one, if the policy ever at- 
taches, there should be no return of premium, although the property be 
destroyed the day after, and not by fire; as by demolition by whirlwind, 
or other similar accident. If, however, there were an insurance on goods 
believed to be at a certain place, at a certain time, and none of them were 
there, there might be an entire return of premium, because there was 
bever any insurance. But if a part were there, there should be no partial 
return ; use the rule that, where a part only is insured, only a propor- 
tionate part is paid by the insurers in case of loss, applies only to marine 
policies, as stated above. 

Most of the fire policies used in this country give the insurers the right 
of rebuilding or repairing premises destroyed or injured by fire, instead of 
paying the amount of the loss. If, under this power, the insurers rebuild 
the house insured, at a less cost than the amount they insure, this does 
not exhaust their liability ; they are now insurers of the new building for 
the difference between its cost and the amount they have insured. And 
if the new building burns down, or is injured while the policy contioues, 
the insurer may claim su much as, added to the cost already incurred, shall 
equal the sum for which he was insured. 

It may be important to add that, under our common mutual policies, 
the insured will also be liable for assessments for losses after the destruc- 
tion of the building by fire, during the whole term of the policy. 

There is no rule in fire insurance similar to that which makes a de- 
duction, in marine insurance, of one-third, new for old. Still the jury, 
to whom the whole question of dam is given, are to inquire into 
the greater value of a proposed new building, or of a repaired build- 
m6 and assess only such damages as shall give the insured complete in- 

ernnity. 

Where jusurcrs had reserved a right to replace articles destroyed, and 
the insured refused to permit them to examine and inventory the goods 
that they might judge what it was expedient for them to do, Chancellor 
Walworth refused to aid the insurers in a court of equity; but such con- 
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‘luct on the part of the insured would be evidence to the jury of great 
weight to prove an overstatement of loss. 

__ If, after the adjustment and payment, there appears to have been fraud 
in the original contract, or in the adjustment, or material mistake of fact, 
it would seem that money paid may be recovered back ; but not so if the 
mistake be of law. , 

If the policy contains a provision that any fraud in the claim, or any 
falee swearing or affirmation in support of tt, shall avoid the policy (as is 
frequently the case in England), it would seem that it would be left to the 
jury to say whether there was any material and substantial fraud connected 
with the matter, and if so, to find for the insurers. 

From the present state of the authorities, it may be stated, as a general 
rule, that the law allows no claim upon the proceeds of policies of fire in- 
surance in favor of any third parties, unless es be a bargain or contract, 
or a trust, to that effect. Thus, a tenant cannot compel his landlord to 
expend money received from an insurance office, on the demised premises 
being burnt down, for rebuilding them, nor prevent the landlord from su- 
ing for the rent until the premises are rebuilt, if, by the terms of the lease 
rent is due although the building is burned. 

(To be Continued.) 


TOLEDO, WABASH AND WESTERN BAILROAD. 


The Toledo, Wabash and Western Railway Company is a eonsolidation 
of the Toledo and Wabash, the Great ‘Western of 1859, the Quincy and 
Toledo, and the Illinois and Southern Iowa Companies—these organiza- 
tions being merged into one by articles of consolidation duly ratified and 
confirmed oily 1, 1865, In pursuance of this consolidation the present 
company is now operating a great, direct through line of railway, com- 
mencing st Toledo, Ohio, and terminating at Quincy, IIl., and Keokuk, 
Iowa, with a branch ranving to Naples, on the Illinois River, making the 
entire length of road (including 22 miles [leased] of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy Railroad) about 520.6 miles, Of the main line 75.5 wiles 
are in Ohio, 166.9 miles in Indiana, and 211 miles in Illinois, The 
Keokuk Branch has s eh ep of 41.2 milea, and the Naples Branch a 
length of 4.0 miles, Total length owned by the company 498.6 miles. 
The share capital of the company now amounts to $6,700,000, as follows : 


Gemeral stock—57,000 GDAreS. ccc cs sceccesccsccveesessssceae sevesceceees Gece eee $5,700,000 
etock—10,000 shares....ceve oo eeerecconserose cece ° 1,000,000 
Sa 

Total share capital .....cccccosccccccccvesscccsse soevearssess seseoee wees $8,700,000 


Below we give a statement of the funded debt of the consolidated com- 
pany, showing a total of $13,300,000: 


mort., & Tl. 76.5 m.) ew ty $900,000 
I. M.).. cee. Mo eo LOMB ccc sccee eecccses 
qneines Lo SBE ERR. 1080p dO LOO i SOs 
% do @t.W.BR,E. Div. 610m). do  1865..... cc csc cece 45,000 
10 do do W. Div Lippitt ily Sh ge WOOB Sc rsesaccccccncees 1,000,000 
2 do at. W. BR. of 88, 181.0 m.) .Feb. & Ang. 1898........cccescccce 1,458,000 
Tol. }. ) Pe |) ee |. | Anarene eres 
See SGo-lowaRh., 49m). do 1888... 800,000 
%p.¢. 2d mort., (Tol. & W. RR, 75.5 m.)..... May & Nov, 18%8........00000 vee 1,000,000 
a do Wad. & W. RR, 166.9 m.)... GO STB soo eeccencseccees 1,800,000 
te Misa, Ga Si BLE ES ape. lon, Hage MAS 
: ai r) . Bw’y Apr. & OCk, 16B8....ccecevccereoee 
qe cae Rnd’ Or, We &W. Rwy, 8.6m). coal ( Wcrpee premp reso 1,000,000 
Toral fanded debt on 408.6 miles Of rOAd..0....0sssccccrsseccccsscccscccccccencs $18,300,000 
VOL. LYVII— KO. L 3 
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With the exception of $1,000,000, the bonds named in the above list 
cover only sections of the present road; and it being deemed for the in- 
terest of all parties that these various classes issued by and bearing the 
titles of the several corporations now represented by this company, shall 
be consolidated into one and the same mortgage debt, the Board of Direc- 
tors have decided to create and issue its coupon bonds, entitled “ Consoli- 
dated Mortgage Sinking Fund Convertible Bonds,” of sufficient amount and 
for the purpose of retiringall of these outstanding securities. To secure the 

ayment of the principal and interest it is proposed that a mortgage shall 
ti executed, covering the entire real and personal property of the com- 
pany from Toledo to the Mississippi, to constitute the first mortgage lien 
upon the consolidated property of the Compauy. For the purpose of 
giving these consolidated bonds a special advantage and value, the ra Pa 
securing them will not only embrace the entire amount of property pledged 
for the old bonds, but a large and valuable amount heretofore entirely 
free and unincumbered, besides original liens upon important contracts, 
accessions and franchises more recently acquired. The time and condi- 
tions for the exchange of these bonds will soon be made known. 

The gross earnings of the road for the half fiscal year ending December 
31, 1865, and for the full year 1866, together with the operating expenses 
during the two periods, are presented in the annexed statement, viz. : 


transportation ’ ae * Te 908 08 Fone Peles 7S 
yeeene “ Msthdgvenenachecents > ccmisces, OURS BB. ciccoucs 9,000 NT SS 
Mail i neta aw ee eeeeeeseeees — caeeenee re os aeenieee ‘ os 
i resataecns or neleyc eer erdeneet* apnstttenel NE So cians 84,706 98 
Grows EAIMINGS... ...cecserceeeeccercceseees  seecccee $2,083,109 15 ~—w.... $8,717,386 2 
Roadway—renewals......... baseeceseecseese $109,017 80 $941,051 7 
eS tONANCO 2.0. ccsvceeess eee 624,086 25 
Cars, engines, &c.—maint’ce.............0.. 276,887 12 556,605 78 
General expn’s transp’t'n &C..,..........+++6 768,553 98—1,487,488 96 1,889,469 68—9,811,186 50 
Residnary income .........secsececcecsescces $545,670 86 $906,199 73 


The revenues of the company have been very seriously impaired in con- 
sequence of the disasters to the wheat crop during the past two years 
throughout the entire extent of country traversed by the ane In evidence 
of the nature and extent of this loss, it may be stated that the falling off 
io the tonnage of wheat and flour during the 18 months covering the com- 
pany’s report, as compared with the same period of previous years, is 
equal to 1,500,000 bushels, the earnings upon which would have been 
$660,000. It is to this unlooked for misfortune the directors attribute 
their inability to declare satisfactory dividends on capital. The increase 
in each and all other branches of traffic upon the road as compared with 
eee years has been marked and encouraging. The coal and lumber 

usiness especially indicate a remarkable growth and promise to become 
the most permanent and productive sources of revenue. 

The company have eleven engines houses and 102 stations on the line 
of their road. The sities now consists of 102 locomotives, 47 passen- 
ger cars, 1,040 box freight cars, 27 mail and baggage cars, 275 stock cars, 
200 platform cars, and 150 coal cars, The whole number of passengers 
carried ia the six months of 1865 was 366,525, and in the year 1866, 


YK 
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624,378. The amount of freight carried in the two periods was it: 
follows : 


-—July-December, 1865, -—Jan.-December, 1864 
Eastw'd, Weatw'd. ‘Total. Eaatw'd. Westw'd) Total. 


GQraluane .ccehoe ete. .-bushele 1,070,198 126,698 1,296,886 8.910,:71 894714 4,304,994 
Cattlese pci tasda _ cars ' 8,000 % " 80 . 7,948 ates ae rh 
Fe Te eae pet | 4 ata 16,808 ue nt 23.801 887 

ai Ralsiaisleln Maa sees « ‘ ee 2! 
Sundries................c00.....t008 47,657 79,914 117571 «190984 141,073" Psy t 
Freight earnings... .......... sees $529,075 $491,191 $1,020,196 $1,299,124 $910,908 $2,209,497 


The Income account, showing the residuary balances for the eighteen 
months since consolidation and other receipts as per Treasurer’s baoks, 
and the disbursements on account of renewals, construction, equipment 
&c., charged thereon, supplies the following summary : 


DEBTOR. OBEDITOR, 
Locomotives,cara,tools,&c......... $297,541 10 | Balance Dec, 81, 1985........... oo. $545,670 89 
Construction ....... ..... ee. 816,483 90 ae sf LOC Seisiccccayecies (06,199 T2 
Interest accoant....... esi + 1,828,180 87 | Supplies from old comp'’ies........ 102,648 64 
Profit & Loss—Discount,&. -- 901,841 38 | 8: d Bonds............06 1,000,000 00 
Tol. Wab. & Western R.Co........ 17,016 68 
I. & So. Iowa, B.R. Co........ o+. 199,807 U7 $2,554.419 5 

———— | Surpins income .......... .... .. 278,599 00 
TORUS cise ssisecccece cscesse ies oamaagees | —_——. 
TOCA)... reece seadoree- co ey +00 G2, 280,890 25 


The Treasurer’s General Balance Sheet of December 81, 1866, reads 
as follows: 


DEBTO! CREDITOR. 
Railway & equipment... -. $19,850,000 00 | Capital Stock. ....... 0.2... «. $6,700,000 00 
Kone Oa SaStNSTGoAammaStec 1,195,000 00 } Funded Debt................... 13,800,000 00 
Materials & fuel on hand........ 808,014 07 | Coupons of 1865 & 1966......... 42,284 75 
U. 8. YT DE OOTION 80,509 81 | Balance of Income acc’t........ 278,509 00 
Ww Elevator Stock... 10 QUO 00 | Cash and kk account......... 71,790 54 
Sundries........ ...... oe 24,776 32 | Treasurer's Equalizationacceunt 065,728 19 
alization account........... 700,300 27 | Bills payable............... woiees 15,800 GO 
Total..cc0000. sees so ecee $23,118,900 47 | Total... ...cccosccces cocoee $29,118,900 47 


The general account current (covering the whole period since the con- 
solidation) shows the ainount of noney received from all sources, and what 
disposition was made of the same, as follows : 


RECEIPTS, Bonk : DISBURSEMENTS. gas7,541 10 
Bet mos.) i865..... ° QUIPMENE..cerccorseses severeere 
eee ay 1886......... 1 Construction....... ... cocees 816,483 90 
Sinking fand, bonds isened Interest on bonds, &c... ..... 1,235,895 62 
‘| reas. on equalizat’n ac't. Il. & Southern Iowa R.R......... 129,807 27 
Bilis payable.............. sseeee- 15,500 00 | Disoount on bonds, & ...... «ee. 901,841 
Bank ac’t (overdrafts)... $71,700 58 Equalization account.......---...- 700,800 24 
Less dunes from U. 8., Advanced for wood andsuppliee 200,465 44 
&C..... SME RASSEO SS. EO 65,686 18— 16,204 40} Toledo & Wabash R.R.Co. .. .... 17,016 63 
5 149,301 20 abash Elevator stock... .. ..... Xe 
oor ce Seodoldeatiess esse 901 
oe % Total... .cesesereceecees vos- $8,149,301 20 


It will be seen from this statement that the company, after promptly 

ying the interest upon each and every class of its funded obligations, 
including the dividends upon its preferred stock, closes with the year in a 
sonnd financial condition, and without any floating debt or outstanding 
liability whatever. 

The monthly range of prices at which the stooks of the donaolidated com- 
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panies sold at New York in the year 1866 are given in the following 
statement : 


General. Preferred. General. Preferred. 
JAVUBTY . ccserreee ¢ hae ye lees Nir ivccuseoss _ : 61 a. 
rey ey ae ed Xn grn 
AY sccssssscesscess,  SOMQMM ... B..- November.......... 4 % T% Qos 
TUDE. cccoosscccccees 8 @6M ....@.... December ......020¢ 44 QABI  .---@.oe 


—range during the year—general $1@55, and preferred 61@75$. On 
the lst of June current the closing quotations were—general 414, and 
preferred 62. 


BAILWAY EXTENSION AND ITS RESULTS. 
BY R, DUDLEY WAXTER, M.A.* 
,L—InxTRODUCTION. 


If a Roman emperor, in the most prosperous age of the empire, had 
commanded a history to be written of that wonderful system of roada 
which: consolidated the Roman power, and carried her laws and customs 
to the boundaries of the accessible world, it would have afforded a just 
subject for national pride, The invention and perfecting of the art of road 
making, its sagacious adoption by the State, its engineering lim its 
splendid roads through Italy, through Gaul, through Spain, through Brit- 
ain, through Germany, through Macedonia, through Asia Minor, through 
the chief Islands of the Mediterranean, and through Northern Africa; all 
these would have been recounted as proofs of Roman energy and mag- 
nificence, and as introducing a new instrument of civilization, and creating 
a new epoch in the history of mankind. 

A similar triumph may fairly be claimed by Great Britain. The Ro- 
mans were the great Road-makers of the ancient world—the English are 
the t Railroad-makers of the modern world. The tramway was an 

invention, the locomotive was the ert of English genius, 
and the frst railways were constructed and carried to success in England. 
We have covered with railroads the fairest districts of the United King. 
dom, and developed railways in our colonies of Canada and India. But 
we have done much more than thia, we have introduced them into almost 
every civilized country. Belgian railways were planned by George 
Stephenson. The great French system reseived an important impulse 
from Locke. In Holland, in Italy, in Spain, in Portugal, in Norway, in 
Denmark, in Russia, in pt, in Turkey, in Asia Minor, in Algeria, in 
the West Indies, and in South America Englishmen have led the way in 
railway enterprise and construction. To this day, wherever an undertak- 
ing of more than ordinary difficulty presents itself, the aid is invoked of 
English engineers, English contractors, English navvies, and English share- 
holders; and a large portion of the rails with which the line is laid, and 
the engines and ro stock with which it is worked are brought from 
England. 


© Read before the Statistical Socielg of London November, 1806 
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_ To Englishmen the aunals of railways must always be of the highest 
interest, and I trust that the brief inquiry upon which I am about to enter 
will not be deemed a waste of labor. I propose to examine into the ex- 
tension of railways at home and abroad; to show the rate at which it is 
sen the expenditure which it has cost; and its vast commercial 
results. The practical questions will follow whether the construction of 
of Railways in the United Kingdom has reached its proper limit? Are 
we over-railroaded, as some assert, so that railways ought to be discourag- 
ed? Or are we under-railroaded, eo that fresh railways ought to be in- 
vited? Are other nations passing us in the race of railway development ! 
ace lastly, can any improvement be introduced into our railway legisla- 
on 


IL—Ramways rx tHE Usiren Krsapom. 


So far as roads are concerned, the dark ages may be said to have laste « 
from the evacuation of Britain by the Romans in 448, to the beginning o / 
the last century. During the whole of that period nothing could be more 
barbarous or impassable than English highways. The Scotch rebellions 
first drew attention to the necessity of good roads. The first step was to 
establish turnpikes, with their attendant waggons and stagecoaches ; super. 
seding the long strings of packhorses which, up to that time, had been the 
priocipal means of transport. The second step was to render navigable 
the rivers which passed through the chief seats of -industry. The third, 
which commenced later in the century, was to immitate the rivers by 
canals, and to construct through the north and centre of England a net 
work of 2,600 miles of water communication, at an outlay of £50,000,000 
sterling. But roads and canals combined were insufficient for the trade of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and bitter complaints were made of expense and 
delay in the transmission of their goods. 

The desired improvement came from the mining districts. Since the 
year 1700 it had been the custom to use wooden rails for the passage of 
the tracks. About the year 1800 Mr. Outram, in Derbyshire, laid down 
iron rails upon stone sleepers, and the roads so constructed took from him 
the name of Outram’s Ways or Tramways, About the year 1814, the in- 
genuity of mining engineers developed the stationary steam-engine into a 
rude locomotive, capable of drawing heavy loads at the rate of four or five 
miles an hour. It was proposed to construct a public railway on this prin- 
ciple between Stockton aad) Darlington, After much delay the line was 
opened by George Stephenson in 1825, and the experiment was successful 
as a goods line—unsuccessful, from its slowness, as a passenger line. The 
next experiment was the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, projected as 
a goods line to accommodate the increasing trade of those two places, 
which was crippled by the high rates of the canal and navigation. Before 
the railway was completed, another great improvement had taken place in 
the construction of locomotives by the discovery of the multitubular 
boiler, which immensely increased the volame of steam, and the speed 
attainable. 

The opening of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway on 15th Sep- 
tember, 1830, was the formal commencement of the railway era. On that 
day the public saw for the firet time immense trains of carriages loaded, 
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with passengers, conveyed at a rate of more than fifteen miles an bour, a 
speed which was largely exceeded in subsequent trials. The desideratum 
wae at length obtained, viz., the conveyance of large masses of passengers 
and goods with ease and rapidity ; and it was seen that the discovery must 
revolutionize the whole system of inland communication. 

The public feeling was strangely excited. Commercial men and men of 
enterprise were enthusigstic in favor of the new railways and eager for their 
introduction all over the country. But the vested interests of roads and 
canals, and landed proprietors who feared that their estates would be in- 
jured, together with the great body of the public, were violently prejudiced 
against een Railways had to fight their “bess tl the most strenu- 
ous opposition. I quote from the “ Life of Robert Stephenson,” the engi- 
neer of the London and Birmingham line: 


“In every parish through which Robert Stephenson passed, he was eyed with 
suspicion by the inhabitants, and not seldem menaced by violence, The aristocracy 
regarded the irruy-tion as an interference with territorial rights The humbler 
classes were not less exusperated, as they feared the railway movement would iojore 
those industrial interests by which they lived. In London, journalists and eon ate 
teers distributed criticisme which were manifestly absurd, and prophecies which time 
hae signally faleified.”—-Vol. i, p. 169. 


The city of Northampton was so vebement in its opposition, that the 
line was diverted to a distance of five miles, through the Kilsby Tunnel, 
to the permanent injury both of the city and railway. The bill was thrown 
out in Parliament, and only passed in the following session by the most 
lavish ecpendlinre in buying off opposition. 

Other lines were soon obtained in spite of the same vehement hostility. 
The Grand Junction Railway from Liverpool to Birmingham, was passed 
in 1838. The Eastern Counties Railway was sanctioned in 1834, It was 
launched as a 15 per cent. line. It is said that a wealthy banker in the 
eastern counties made a will, leaving considerable property to trustees to 
be expended in parliamentary opposition to railways. The Great West- 
ern was thrown out in 1834, but passed in 1885, ‘The London and South. 
ampton, now the London and South Western, was proposed in 1832, b.t 
was not sanctioned till 1834. 

In 1886 came the first railway mania. Up to this time the difficulty 
had been to pass any bill at all, now competing schemes began to be 
brought before Parliament. Brighton was fought for by no less than five 
companies, at tbe total expenditure of £200,000. The South Eastern ob. 
tained its act after a severe contest with the Mid Kent and Central Kent. 
Twenty-nine bills were passed by Parliament authorising the construction 
of 994 miles of railway. In the autumn the mania raged with the great. 
est violence. “There is scarcely,” said the Edinburgh Review, “a prac. 
ticable line between two considerable places, however remote, that has not 
been occupied by a company; frequently two, three or four rival lines 
have started simultaneously.” The winter brought a crash, and the shares 
of the best companies became almost unsaleable. 

In 1845 most of the great lines had proved a success. The London 
and Birmingham was paying 10 per cent., the Grand Junction 11 per 
cent., the Stockton and Darlington 15 per cent., and railway shares were 
on an average at 100 per cent. premium. The railway mania broke out 
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with redoubled violence; railways appeared an El Dorado. The namber 
of miles then open was 2,148. The number of miles sanctioned by Par- 
liament in the three following sessions was : 


1845 eeeoceeoe COCOH ES EEHOTOHOHO OE OL RO EEOOE 2,700 
ASO Ten cccccte secs cectet tees st eceae cuties 4,588 
1867 Seeds cctecs eeoreerre COTOCOHOR OO HESEE 1,864 

Total .... eeecsoece @eeorseee eoevcen woes 8,592 


Had al] these lines been constructed, we should have had in 1852 more 
than 10,700 miles of railway, a number which was not actually reached 
ull 1861, or nine years later. But the collapse in 1846 was so severe 
that an act was passed for the purpose of facilitating the dissolution of 
companies, and a large number of lines were abandoned, amounting, it is 
said, to 2,800 miles, 

Railway extension was now menaced with a new danger. The effect of 
the panic was eo great, and the losses on shares 80 severe, that the confi- 
dence of the public was destroyed. Besides this, as the new lines were 
opened, the dividends yainally decreased till the percentage of profit on 
capital had gone down from 54 per cent. in 1845 to 84 in 1849 and 3} 
in 1850, leaving ecarcely anything for ordinary shareholders. As a con- 
sequence, shareholders’ lines were at an end. But since 1846 a new cus- 
tom had been gaining ground of the amalgamation of smaller into 
larger companies. I may instance the North Eastern Company, which 
consists of twenty-five originally independent railwaye. Ino this mauner 
eleven powerful companies had been formed, which divided the greater 
part of England between them. The competition between these com- 
panies for the possession of the country was very great, and by amalga- 
mations, leases, guarantees, and preference stocks, they financed a large 
number of lines which otherwise could not be made. In this manner the 
coastruction of railways between 1850 and 1858 progressed at the rate of 
nearly 400 miles a year. 

But towards the end of 1858 the great companies had exhausted their 
funds and ardor, and proposed terms of peace. The technical phrase was 
“ that the companies required rest.” Again it seemed probable that rail- 
way extension would be checked. But a new state of things arose. Twenty 
years of railway construction had brought forward many great contract- 
ors, who made a business of financing and carrying through lines which 
they thought profitable. The system had grown up gradually under the 
wing of the companies, acd it now came to the front, aided by a great im- 
provent in the value of railway property, on which the percentage of 
profits to capital expended had gradually risen from 3} per cent. in 1850 
to 44 in 1860. The companies also found it their interest to make quiet 
extensions when required NS the traffic of the country. Thus railway con- 
struction was continued in the accelerated ratio of more than 500 miles a 
year. The following table gives a summary of the rate of progress from 
1845 to 1865 :— 
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UNITED KINGDOM—MILES CONSTRUCTED. 


Average Number 

Year, Miles Opened. | Opened per An. 
1884. ..6 eeeotve eeeoeeee e@eeeee @ soos about 200 183 
1840 COCO eo SOSHOHOHSHSSESOHESHO HH EEO ee CL 1,200 

240 
1845 .ccccccccccecece e@seeotoeeeseeeeeeese eee 2,440 

812 
1850. coccccccccccccccncccccccesccce e@ease e 6,500 

367 
W860 cccosescccsiccicecceccesescobcoensescee 8,885 

425 
1860... ccccecccccccccccvccecoseoosececesee 10,484 
18BB. cccccccccccccccccccccccccecccecseces 18,289 S71 


During the same year the percentage of profits to capital expended were 
a8 follows :— 

Per cent, : 
1845..... COSTS CCHESSTHASSHHEH OEE 6.48 LEC Ovaciscicescissssiieeveicicccieseet 4.39 
1880 SOSH SOOCHOHOSCOPOHOSEHETE HAE D 3.81 TS6G sc ceccaccccsiccecesccsiesccce 4.46 
IBBS. ccccccccccorccessoceveccce 8.90 


The latter table, which is abridged from an annual statement in Here. 
path's Journal, scarcely gives an idea of the gradual manner ia which 
the dividends sank from their highest point in 18465 to their lowest in 
1850, and of their wieally gtadual recovery from 1850 to 1860 and 1865. 
Tne main results of the two tables are, first, the close connection between 
the profit of one period and the average number of miles constructed in 
the next five years, and, second, the fact that the construction of railways 
in the United Kingdom has been steadily increasing since 1855, and is 
now more than 500 miles per annum. 

The number of miles authorized by Parliament during the last six 
years is stated in the Railway Times to be as follows :— 


Year. Miles. Year, Miles, 
WOloccccwcsecoeccciesescccavar 1,882 1864 ccccccontinwecenielenceewens 1,829 
1S6S icciccaiwccicceseiacssielctisscice 809 LEGG iio coicctcincealccicececasane 1,096 


1868. ccrsccccseccccce eoesce ee 195 1866 eoeoce SHC HT CLEA SEF ES ER OELE 1,C62 
7,828 
DVGLAZOsccccincocceseves seiccecodeccceeresselvcaeevce eevee eeoccee 1,220 


Hence the miles authorized by Parliament for the last six years have been 
double the number constructed; and there must be about 3,500 miles 
not begun or not completed—a number sufficient to occupy us for fully 
seven years, at our present rate of construction. 

Such is a brief summary of the history of railway extension in Great 
Britain and Ireland. It may be thrown into five periods :— 

1. The period of experiment, from 1820 to 1880. 

2. The period of infancy, from 1880 to 1845. 

8. The period of mania, from 1845 to 1848, 

4. The period of competition by great companies, from 1848 to 1859. 

5. The period of contractor’s lines and companies’ extensions, from 
1859 to 1865. 


eS 
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The returns of the Board of Trade to the end of 1865 give the follow- 
lowing distribution of the 18,289 miles then open :— 


Total 
- Double Lines. Single Lines. Miles Open. 
England and Wales, ....ccscccccccccccce 6,081 me 961 
Seotland......00.6 O06:61066.94.000.600.50.0 6.5 a46 1,254 2,200 
Treland......ccsscccscccccccsvccesosccs 476 1,862 1,888 
1,508 5,786 18,289 


\ 
_ Hence there is a considerable preponderance of double lines over single 
lines in England, and of single lines over double in Scotiand and Ireland. 
The following table shows which country has the greatest lenth of rail- 
ways in proportion to its area :— 


Sq Mil Railway Mil pare alte 
uere Miles, ilwa . e of Railway. 
England and Wales........ 57,812 9.961 peg t yiel 6.25 
Scotland ....-cccccccccee: 80,715 2,200 14, 
Teeland 2 sv. ocssccascoccoe $2,513 1,888 17.2 


So that England and Wales have a mile of railway for every six and a 
half square miles of country, being the highest proportion in the world, 
while Bootland has less than half that accommodation, and Ireland little 
more than one-third. 

The following table shows which country has the greatest length of rail- 
way in proportion to popalation:— - 


Population per 
Population in 1860. Railwa wleage Mile of Railway 
9,25 


England and Wales....... 20,228,497 2,186 
Scotland. eeereeoocere e@eee 8,096,808 2.200 1,409 
Ireland......s000. jeteiate 5,860,809 1,838 8,182 


So that Scotland, a thinly inhabited country, has the greatest railway 
mileage in proportion to her population, and we shall afterwards find that 
she stands at the head of all European countries in this respect. 

The manner in which this railway mileage is distributed through Eng- 
land deserves some attention. A railway map will show that the general 
direction of English lines is towards the metropolis, London is a centre 
to which nearly all the main lines converge. Every large town is, in its 
d , a centre of railway convergence. For example, look at the lines 

iating from Leeds, from Hull, from Birmingham, or from Bristol. But 
all thoze lesser stars revolve, so to speak, round the metropolis as a cen- 
tral sun. 

A great deal may be learned of the character and political state of a 
country from the convergence of its railway lines. Centralising France 
concentrates them all on Paris. Spain, another nation of the Latin race, 
directs her railways on Madrid. Italy shows her past deficiency of unity, 
and want of a capital, by her straggling and centreless railroads. Bel- 

ium is evidently a collection of co-equal cities without any prepondera- 
ting focus. Germany betrays her territorial divisions by the multitude of 
her railway centres. Austria, on the contrary, shows her unity by the 
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convergence of her lines on Vienna. The United States of America 
prove their federal independence by the number of their centres of radia- 
tion. 

The national character of the English nation may be traced in the same 
way. Though our railways point towards London, they have also another 
point of convergence—towards Manchester and the great port of Liver- 

ool.. The London and North Western, the Great Northern (by the 

anchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire line), the Great Western and the 
Midland run to Manchester and Liverpool from the south. The Man- 
chester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire railway, the London and North West- 
ern Yorkshire and Carlisle lines, and the network of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Company converge on them from the east and north. The 
London and North Western Welsh railways and the Mid Wales and 
South Wales lines communicate with them from the west. Thus our rail- 
way system shows that Manchester aud Liverpool are the manufacturing 
and commercial capitals of the country, as London is its monetary and 
political metropolis, and that the French centralization into a single great 
ay does not exist in England. 

t remains to describe the great systems into which the English rail- 
ways have been amalgamated. There are in England twelve great com: 
panies, with more than £14,000,000 each of capital, which in the aggre- 
gate comprises nearly seven-eighths of our total mileage and capital. 
They divide the country into twelve railway kingdoms, generally well 
defined, but sometimes intermingled in the most intricate manner. They 
may be classified into the following seven districts :— 


Miles Open. Oapital Expended. 
1, North Western District—London and North Western Deonitieg 


Railway..... wececes cece eeccce ecccecececia 1,806 £58,210,000 
2. Midland District—Midland Railway......csssses. 677 26,108,000 
8. North Hastern District—Great Northern Railway... 422 18,200,000 
North Eastern Railway ....... eovecccccecesocs 11S 41,158,000 

4. Mersey to Humber District—Lancashire aod York- 
shire Rallway...csccosccssscssoecccccevecs 408 21,114,000 
Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway... 246 14,118,000 
5. astern District—Great Eastern Railwa eee eroeere 709 28,574,000 
6. South Hastern District—South Eastern way.... 819 18,626,000 
London, Chatham and Dover Railwny.......0.0+. 175 14,768,000 
London and Brighton Railway..........se-000.. 204 14,661,000 

7. South Western District—Loodon and South Western 
Railway. .c. secccccccccscscsesescceccecs 500 16,864,000 
Great Western Railway....esescccvecccccccees 1,282 47,680,000 
Totaly cdwneddewd eee eselelne calor ee 7,564 £809,421,000 


In Scotland there are three great companies :-— 
Miles Open. Oapital Expended. 
ee sigs dey ms 


1. South Hast Coast—North British Railway..... £17,802,600 
2. Osntral Distriet—Oaledonian Railway.......e.ee05 561 14,797,000 
8. South Weet Coast—Glasgow and South Western.... 249 5,608,000 

Total yc’. sWestloceces cee uceteaneaanocden 1,643 £38,202,000 


which include three-fourths of the whole mileage and capital of Scotch 
railways. 
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In Ireland there are only two large companies :— 


Miles ines Capital pded. 
1, South Western District—Great Southern and Weatero 420 Mi £6,712,000 
2. Midland District—Midland Great Western......... 260 8,626,000 


TOM os a 8es $4 pists ciihs ode. t ics siedens « soos + 680 £9,887,000 


which embrace rather more than two-fifths of the capital and mileage. 

The above figures are taken from Herepath’s Ratlway Journal, made 
up very nearly to the present time. 

The following table shows the average gross receipts and net profits, for 
three years, for the United Kingdom, and also the dividends paid on ordi- 
ay Asia in the above great companies, except the London, Chatham 
and Dover :— 


AVERAGE BEOKIPTS AND DIVIDENDS PER OENT. 
1857. . 1861. 1865. 


Sie TOCA s ao seiscc cc sissiceiseisuiswicc ocisioitesisiectss - 7.87 8.27 8.57 

et te eeeeeeone SOROS HTESEHSES SHFteeeeeeee ee 4.19 4.380 4.46 
Deetdonds of Great Companies : 

13 BnglishWecvccccccccetsietecsiicce coecccecs cece 4,00 4.45 4.65 

8B Scotch.....cccceeee ecccee © cocccvecccccs coe 4,65 4.90 5.70 

2 Trish. ...ccccccceces eo ececereccsecseoeccees 5.00 6.00 8.56 

Averge dividends... 0. scscccsseccecsees 4.51 4.78 4.64 


IV.—Cost oF Raitwars mw tag Umsiren Krmepom. 


The total capital authorized and expended, up to the end of 1865, is 
given io the Board of Trade Returns, as follows, including the companies 
estimated for who have not made a return. 


OAPTTAL AUTHORIZED, 


Shares eeoee SCCH CESSES ESE HSESSSHEESEESE SHHHSFEHHEEE e@erecoeeteoeoeee £434,457,000 

Loans eeecee e@eeereeeeaeoeoee SSCS OS STEHT HS HSHSSEHSSSESHESOEHTHESSEHS OH EOEE 148,968,000 
Totals Ks @eeeeeeseeoeesreeeeaeeeseaee @eseeetoesaesed £578 ,425,000 

CAPITAL EXPENDED. 

Debenture Capital : 

Stock. . Soe reoeeesoeee COOH COCO TOR ESO EHS eeeeerrece ry cepret tes 111,871,000 

Mortgages .. @ereersoee @eeereece @eeroereeoreeeeee eee 98, 6 000— 9 ’ 

Preference capital.......... oaeess ene eee, veecersesees 126,517,000 

Ordimary capital......sescccsccees eeeeeeeseeeere et ee e @eeeneese 220,088,000 


£456,421,000 


Hence the following conclusions :— 

1. The capital expended is more than half as large as the national 
debt. 

2, The debenture and preference capital, which are practically first and 
second mortgages of railway property, amounted in 1865 to more than 
half the whole capital expended. 

So that railway property is virtually mortgaged to the debenture and 
prefence capitalist for about half its value. 
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CENSUS OF RHODE ISLAND, 1865.* 


By the settlement of the boundary question with Massachusetts in 1863, 
the profit and loss to Rhode Island in territory and population was as fol- 
lows: 


Ta Anite ham Island gained............s.eeeeeees 6.989 miles and 4,900 inhabitants. 
In Bast Providence ‘ SSW Vid, ahead ciswras denice 6 12.56 “ 1,700 “ 

Total Beate cs wie erie ais sinlbaeaver eaiseaeunie osleeirs 19.4 miles and 5,900 fahabitants. 

In Fall Rie, Rhode Island lost.............00.seseeeess TIES Fitts Fy de ie 

Net gain to Rhode Yeland..............0e.cee cece ee 8.3 miles and 2,593 inhabitants. 


It need scarcely be repented that Rhode Island, the smallest State in the 
Union, is only 50 miles Jong and 35 miles in width, and that a large por- 
tion of this width is taken up by the waters of Narragansett Bay, which, 
extending inland for some 30 miles, divides the state into two unequal 
parts, leaving a Jand territory of only 1.054.6 square miles, with a shore 
washed by tide-water of 350 miles. 


1. PERSONAL CENSUS. 


The State is divided into five counties, and these contain thirty-three 
townships, five of which are situated on islands. The smallest town 


* Report apen the cenens of Rhode Island, 1865; with etatistica of the Airey nie Hep 
tore, fisheries and manofactares of the State under the direction of the of 
Bute, by Edwin M. Buow, M.D. Superintendent of the census. 1 vol. 900 p. 112. 
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-(Warren) has only 4.7 square miles, the largest (South Kingstown) has 
7.9 square miles. Below wegive a table showing the area and popula- 
tion of the State by towns and counties: 


8 P pad dy Square P aig 
uare Pop- square 
miles, aia'a. talles. les, als'n, miles. 
Barrington, 9.8 1,028 110.6] Burrriliville, 63.2 4861 91.4 
Bristol, BristolCo{10.8 4,649 451 8| Cranston. $3.7 917% 272.3 
Warren, 4.7 2792 694.0] Cumberland, 33.6 8216 244.5 
68.6 3,995 68.2 Fost pak Be Tee Ba 
Cc try, i i ‘oster, i ‘i 
Bast Gicen- | Glocester, Provi- | 58.2 9'288 42.9 
wich, Kent Co. 417.1 2400 140.8} Johston, dence Co. } 24.1 8486 142.5 
warwicee (4:3 Fe08 17a eioas 15.0 14,588 988.8 
Kos he eT it tm tae 
town : .7| 8c! P 
Little Comp- Smithfield, 73.8 12815 163.0 
ton 21.4 1,197 65.9! Charlestown $9.8 1,184 28.6 
MiaeeO> Hs copert | to eee ining Renee (as ie Bs 
‘ewport, ‘ewpo : : opktoton, ; 4 
New Shore { County. Nort’ Kinge- | Washing- | 2 
ham, 10.56 1,908 194.6] town, ton Co’ {428.6 3166 74.8 
Portsmouth, 23.4 2153  92.0/ Sout’ Kings- 
Tiverton, 81.8 1,978 63.0] town, 1.9 4518 57.9 
Richmond, 33-8 1,680 47.0 
Providence City, 6.7 64,585 8148.5] Westerly, 31 3815 i124 
The area and population by counties is as follows : 
Area, eguare Pop. to sq. 
Counties. miles. Hes tiles. 
Bristol....0:cccescsccccesasce Denna Sane alent eiiceneanistnieems vane ssn %.3 8. 3438.5 
WROn tian rcrestscutieeasisccistelsaciscictaceeclesieitn stein sinieceieies ciatiersisie iiaiieis 15.319 90.6 
NOWDOF i dechicitiacccahaviosee Nit cdcaciocsulas teacieaicvteelsitecseaneest 116.3 20.687 178.3 
Providence (including city).........cccccesosssesssenes Seaeacreite 418.8 193.0x2 295.2 
WeaelingtOn sees cveisecscsecisenaisicinecececesinevisicnsineweccicsiiccn 831.9 18.468 2) 55.6 
MT OtaliOl SUMO cccuie versie ccteslesiacise cicieics ccltecccis’cicielcr ney 1.054.6 184.965 1%.4 


The density of population in Rhode Island (175.4 to the square mile) 
is higher than in any other of the United States. In 1865 the population 
of Massachusetts was 1,267,239, which gives 162.4 to the square mile. 
In the same year New York had 81.5, and New Jersey 92.9, to 
the square mile; but between these and Massachusetts, Connecticut bav- 
about 110 to the square mile, fiuds its position. The density of population 
in France is about the same as in Rhode Island. Prussia, Bavaria, Austria, 
Denmark, Scotland, Sweden and Norway are less densely populated. 

The distribution of the population of course varies the density. The 
cities of Providence and Newport and the six towns, Bristol, Warren, 
Cranston, Cumberland, North Providence and Pawtucket containing only 
117.9 square miles, but a population of 111,670 persons—11 per cent of 
tbe area, and 60 per cent. of the population of the State. If we deduct 
these from the total area and | opulation, we find in the remainder of the 
State 986.7 square miles, with 73,295 inhabitants, or only 78 persons to 
each square mile. The seats of manufactures and commerce are denoted 
by their superior career fi 

The progress of the State in population is given in the following table : 


Census of Popalation. Change. } Census of Popolation. Newb 
ITB Ge aetersvvecetou esol BOO etic emma oP 89,153 +(10 years 
1730... +e». 17,985 + (22 years) 10,764 j 1810...... .......... THOS1 + hy 7,909 
1748... -e-- 82,713 +(18 years) 14,888 | 1880 coe 88,059 + de 6,028 
1765... sone 414 4(7 7,641 | 1 vee 97,210 + S 14,161 
ITU... eee +» 60,707 +(19 years) 19, 0108,880 sy 11, 
WGocsedcccceccceeee 65,011 -( 3 seccone see 0l4T, O45 +( 88,715 
1788.......- secbecess B47 -( 6 years) 2,664 | 1800...........-.06 «174,620 + ae 971,073 
RDO Svat cee GOddca0 68,895 +( $ years) 16,476 | 1885.......cocsesseus 104,065 +( 5 years) 10,345 
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The movement by counties during the present century has been as fol- 
lows : 


Counties. 1800. 1810. 1820. 1830. 1840, 1850, 1880. 1865, 
Pristol...........- 8,801 5,072 5,687 5.446 6,476 8,514 8,907 8,469 
Rentincciaccrsacccs 8,487 9,884 10,228 12,788 13,088 15,063 17,808 15,319 
N Po isiatr once 14,845 16,204 15,771 16,585 16874 20,007 21,896 20,687 

den: 3, 786 58, 107,798 122,052 


Washington... 10183 14008 ipcer «gaat lege loaa | Nain | aataes 
The progress of the cities of Providence and Newport and the six towns 
before selected has been as follows: 


Citles, &c. 1800. 1810. 1820. 1830, 1840, 1850. 1800. 1965, 
COscoev sce 7.614 10,0721 11,767 16,886 28,172 41,518 50,666 54,506 
Newport.......... T3Q fl 7,819 8,010 9,568 10,568 12,688 
Brietol............ 1,678 2,093 3,197 3,084 8,490 4,616 6,271 4,649 
Warren........... 147% 1,7% 1,806 1,800 2,437 8,108 9,688 2,792 
Boaeee 1,644 2,161 2,274 2,653 2,901 4,311 7,600 9,177 
Cumberland....... 2,066 2,310 2,653 86% 5,235 6,661 8,339 8,316 
North Providence. 1,067 1,768 9,420 8,608 4,207 7,680 11,818 14,553 
Tota i seni. 22,271 28,575 31,486 89,510 49,765 77,447 986,788 111,670 


The rate of increase from census to census of the whole State and the 
two chief places, Providence and Newport, is shown in the following series 
of reductions: 


ties--— 

Whole Provi- Now- Whole Provi- New- 

. dence, port. State. dence. port. 

1790-1800.......... 0.4 19 8 0,3} 1880-40............ 1290 87.6 4.0 
1800-10....... ...5 11.4 33.3 17.8 | 1840-69.. ......... 8.6 9.1 14.8 
1810-20....... «0. 1.8 16.8 dec. 7.4] 185@-60........ ... 18.8 22.0 9.9 
890=-9O. soa cecaeew'e 17.0 48.1 9.4 | 1860-65 ( years)... 5.9 7.8 2.7 


The increase in the cities from 1860 to 1865—in Providence 3,929,. 
and in Newport 2,180, or together 6,109. The net increase in the towns 
above designated (not including Pawtucket) was 3,823. The total in- 
crease of the State was 10,845. Hence we find that nearly the whole in- 
crease has taken place within a very limited area. The agricultural parts 
of the State increase very slowly, and frequently retrograde. Wasbing- 
ton County in 1790 had 18,075, and in 1865 18,468 inhabitants, 

Among the facts deduced from the tabular statements accompanying 
the report the following are interesting. 

There were 28,666 dwelling houses in the State 39,208 families, giv- 
ing 1.4 families and 6.45 persons to each dwelling, and 4.72 persons to 
each famiiy. In Providence there were 1.68 families and 8.06 persons to 
each house. There were 926 empty dwelling houses, of which 120 were 
in Newport, the census having been taken June 1, before the arrival of 
Summer visitors. Of the 28,666 dwelling houses in the State, 27,959: 
were constructed of wood, and only 432 of brick and 275 of stone. Even 
1n Providence only 3.64 per cent. were of brick or stone. 

More than one-half the colored population was found in Providence and 
Newport. The total number in the State was 4,087, being 135 more than 
in 1860, and forming 2.21 per cent. of the total population. 

In regard to sex, there were in the State 8,439 more females than 
males. The proportion of the sexes were as follows: 


White population........ 47:80 males, and 62:20 females in each 100. 
iy . 43:8 66:18 sf a 


Colored  “ —nneeeeee 4“ 
i covccces 47:72 . 52:28 Md . 


© Belonged to Massachusetts up to 1908. 
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Generally in New England there is, for obvious reasons, a large excess 
of females in the population, while in the newer States the opposite is 
true. In the whole country, in 1860, there was an excess of 730,000 
males in a population of 81,000,000. 

With regard to the nativity of tha population the following facts are 
deduced. Of the 184,965 inhabitants of the State, 75,055 were born in 
the towns in which they resided, and $7,152 had migrated from the towns 
in which they were born to otber towns in the State; the number of in- 
habitants born in the State and still living in it having been 112,20%. 
‘Inhabitavts born in other of the United States numbered 33,055, and those 
born in foreign countries 39,703. Every town in the State is represented 
in Providence, and nearly so in Newport. Natives of Newport are living 
in every other town except Glocester. There seems, however, to be no 
special law governing migration within the State, except the tendency of 
the population of the smaller towns and farming districts to cities and 
mavufacturing towns. 

Every State in the Union, except Oregon, was represented in the popu- 
lation of 1865, The following compares the American born within Rhode 
Island in 1860 and 1865: 


Natives of— 1860. 1863.| Natives of— 1860. 1865. 

Ol ccertiecceeccsces 1,801 1,810 | Connecticut ..........-. 4,634 5,439 
New Hampshire ........ 1,488 1,082 —— — 
Vermont,.......seeseee- 692 148 | Natives of New England. 182,089 188,106 
Massachusetts .......... 13,965 17,320 * — of other States.. 6,187 7156 
Bhode Ieland........... 109,965 112,207 —_— = 
TOtAlINAtIVG DORN saa coc scenic eecainsceeslelsine csinee/sissisioss) weseeae« 187,226 145 262 


The large increase of natives of Massachusetts in 1865 was partly owing 
to the annexation of Pawtucket and East Providence in 1862. 

The foreign population of 1865 represented thirty different countries, 
and numbered 89,708 persons, making 21.46 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation, The proportion in 1850 was 15,66, and in 1860 21.41 per cent. 
ie following shows the number of foreigners in the State in 1850, 1860 
aod 1866: 


Natives of— 1850. 1860. 1865. | Natives of— 18€0. 1860. 1865. 
Treland............ 18,944 26,385  97,080|Germany  ....00 WA) 815 t97 
WANG sryes cee: 4,400 6,356 6,479 | France 10. ..5. 000. to 128 146 
Scotland & Wales. 1,00 1,588 1,408 | Portugal .......... 58 8 5 
Britieh America... 1,084 2,680 8,384 | Other countries... 25 563 290 
PO Sse sssscencdsudssssserersteretaes cncaressceseeats ccee 28,111 87,804 89,73 


In the city of Providence the number of foreigners has increased but 
little for the last fifteen years, while the per centage has decreased. The 
Providence enumerations show the following : 


Total For- p. cent. Total For- p. cent. 

Ceneus. Mad earn olen, Horse: Cenaus. ulat’n. eign. Foreig. 
Sea aias HAE Re lige Gilt sul Bes ie ES 
1855 (city)... ss. +5 471-8 18,288 97.60 | Raed seeesres Ste ot hr 
Increase in twenty Year®........ cess eeeccessvencecece coos 82848 1,487 82.55 


_ The Irish population comprised, in 1850, 68.99; in 1860, 67.61, and 

in 1865, 68.08 pe cent. of the foreigr born population of the city. 
Taking the whole State together, we find that of the 145,262 classed as 

American born, 27,946 were the offspring of foreign parents. There ie 
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also included among the native born 3,558 persons of mixed parentage, of 
which 1,759 had foreign-born mothers and 1,799 foreign-born fathers. 

In every 100 persons there are 10.20 under 5 years of age; 10.91 be- 
tween 5 and 10 years; 10.07 between 10 and 15; 10,06 between 15 and 
20; 18.10 between 20 and 30; 14.36 between 30 and 40; 11.20 be.ween 
40 and 50; 7.67 between 50 and 60; 4.68 between 60 and 70; 2.09 be- 
tween 70 and 80; 0.60 between 80 and 90, and 0.06 90 and over. Only 
two persons attained the century—Sylvia Whipple 102, aud Hannah’ Gully 
100, both living in Smithfield on June 1, 1865. 

It will be observed that the number under 5 years of age is remarkably 
low. In 1860, the same class was 11.81, the decline being accounted for 
from the decrease of births on account of the war. But even this higher 
number is far below the average of the United States, which, in 1860, was 
15.43. In Lower Canada the same class was, in 1852, 18.89 per cent. of 
the total population. 

The ae returns a good account of the educational status of the little 
State. The whole number of children between 5 and 15 years of age was 
38,788, of which 33,774 were at school, leaving only 5,014, or 12.9 per 
cent. who had not attended school during the year. The highest rate of 
non-attendance was in the manufacturing towns, where the maturer por- 
tion of those of the school age were probably employed in the mills and 
manufacturing establishments. In these towns, also the foreign population 
chiefly reside, and among the lower classes of these many children are al- 
lowed to grow up in ignorance. 

In regard to adult ignorance there were in the State, in 1865, 10,181 
persons who could not read or write. Of these 15.24 (10.65 white and 
4.59 black) per cent. were native born, and 84.76 (Irish 71.83, British 
3.84, German 0,43, and others 8.66) per cent. were foreign boro. A 
glance at these figures shows at once and unmistakably the source ef the 
mass of ignorance unveiled, and indicates the direction in which efforts 
should be made for its removal. 

Of 16,910 foreign male persons, only 1,260, or 13.4 per cent., have 
been naturalized under the Jaws: and of the whole number of the for- 
eign born in the State (39,703), only one in 31.5 is the owner of real estate. 

The number of (184,965) inhabitants of the State that enlisted in the 
army or navy, during the late war, was 7,521, or one in every 24.6 inhab- 
itants. The number of males between 20 and 50 was 37,474, and hence 
the same enlistments gives one to every 4.9, or 20.1 percent. This list 
includes only ihe soldiers and sailors of the Stace residing within its limits 
in 1865. Those who enlistsd and did not return are not included. 

The number of different occupations given by the census of 1865 was 
346, and the number of persons whose occupations was given was 65,059. 
Tbe occupations, in which more than 500 are returned, are as follows: 
blacksmiths 861, carpenters 2,457, clerks 1,927, dressmakers 692, farmers 
10,754, (fishermen 497), grocers 631, jewelers 1,215, laborers 5,440, ma- 
chinists 2,193, merchants 1,150, mariners 1,070, c.asons 767, operatives 
13,604, painters and glaziers 708, servants 3,503, shoemakers 513, tailors 
and tailoresses 828, teachers 856, teainsters 692. 

The productive force of the State is summed up as follows : 


Products of agriculture.........+sscecsscscscceecss $7,590,079 
- of fie! OLION vccccevecsescboe: crvesceeds scee 422,412 
id of manufactures Ceoereseseeesteveseoeeeeeeeee® 108,106,395 
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—making a total of $11,118,888 per annum. This shows an annual 
production of $601 for each man, woman and child in the State, This 
does not include the products of the whale and other foreign fisheries or 
other items, which are not found in the productions as reported in Rhode 
Island. 

The agriculture and manufacturers of the State are also accounted for 
in the volume, but considering the length of the present article we are 
obliged to pomrece any further notice of them to a future time. : 

Taking the work as a whole we have found it to be the best systematised 
census that has yet appeared, and we pronounce it highly creditable to 
its compiler, Dr. Snow, the erudite compiler of the well-Enown censuses 
of Providence for 1845 and 1856. ; 


—eee 


RAILROAD EARNINGS FOR MAY. 


The gross earnings for the under-specified railroads for the month of 
May, 1866 and 1867, and the difference (increase or decrease) between 
the two periods are exhibited in the subjoined statement : 


Railroads. 1886. 1867. Increase. Decr’se. 
Atlantic and Great Western....... seuewesecstiesee sak $451,477 $450,870 87,693 g...... 
Chicago and Alton........ssesseeseee sscceseneties veoe 999,651 388,691 CSOT Sieenc. 
Chicago and Great Hastern............0.. Riieieenaenicn 120,460 89,849 nnd $1,011 
Chicavo and Northweatern...............00eeeee -- 785,062 787,786 B2GS4 hw Henisccs 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific -- 33,110 21916 ..... 73,194 
Cleveland and Toledo 783 190,67 ..... 30,108 
Erle ........ tends dese 1,101,682 1,322,140 S608 nese. 
Tilinois Central ...... aa 1250 02 477,61 ates 91,648 
Marietta and Cincinnati.............. c - 93,604 90,526 nee 6,188 
Michigan Central ......cccccccssceesscsecsacsrssscees 365,196  3Bi,952 Bae $1,244 
Michigan Southern ............. Akeleuies ence onoe ss 426,483 859,001 eS 67,892 
Milwaukee and Prarie do Chien.. ... 267,488 119,104 Sans 148,383 
Milwaukee and St. Panl............ceceececeeeene 245,608 230,407 AGOO 15,10) 
Chis and iene pl 6 _COANOHOOtIaO 0 -. 268,180 282,980 pees Tal 
Pitteburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago.. .. 683510 578,292 «.«.... 104,218 
Toledo, Wabaeh and Weatern......... -. $16,483  $20.073 12,645 ° 
Western Union ........... sess eeeee oe -- 86,918 57,852 Shiela 20,061 

Total in May ..............008 cee ee $0,618,070 $6,088,895 ¢&...... $534,745 


Total in April....cccsss.cscccssccceess Tae a 5,008,940 6,080,878 S84438 


The gross earnings per mile of road operated for the same month of the 
years, respectively, are shown in the following table : 


Railroads. 866. 1 1 1867. Incr. Dec. 
Atlantic & Great Western. o.0.00...... Rieccuineiaisties oor §=68OT BUD SHG BG § 
Ghicago and Alton......ccceseccevcccveceees Ghdadoas 230 86280 1,178 1,209 31 
Chicago and Great Eastern.......... SoQaeCOd ae Ft} bas 400 » 198 
Chicago and Northwestern........-.0se+eseeer Goode at 1145 713 : 24 

fi , Rock Island & Pacific...,....... aNaeauate 410 ols. 178 
Cleveland and Toledo .............. ‘ 178 13 1,218 1,044 . 174 
Brlec ccna os case a Na ae 798 . 1,448 6s 
Jilinois Central......... nie 708 = 708 674 . 180 
Marietta and Cincinnati. 50 251 425i 881 369 21 
Michigan Central........ on 235 985 1,281 1,173 . 109 
Michigan Southern ............. OHGO OUD OOLIOTO:S 684 iCiRACS14 BSG 130 
Milwaukee & Prairie du Chien..............+-- BNOGO 4 4 1,142 509 ° 
Milwaukee and St. eoGecpnoadc igh OGuda aeesee fe 35 25 ses Sis oe 43 
Ohio and Mississippi ...... cl ee OY 1 
Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne and 468 1,458 . 1,235 - we 
Toledo, Wabash and Western................20.005 5% = 531 OTSs«éGSLL 24 4 

estern Union.......... AOMUETOOC UNOS De buGuo nods 17 #806177) «64910 88T7—“‘(‘<‘(<;;‘;é‘a 

Total in May...... t 7,207 7,207 nD 

Total in April....... 7207 7,297 ha 


The above table shows that the gross earnings of the railroads specified 


ey 
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have fallen off in relation to the gross earnings in May, 1866, to the extent 
of $83 per mile operated, which is equal to 9.05 per centum. This pres- 
entation of a month’s business would be a serious matter not only to thes 
most intimately interested in the several lines, but also to the public gen- 
erally, were the results shown, either a measure of the business transacted 
or of the net proceeds of that business ; but that they are either the one 
or the other connot be admitted, the decline in the amount being the nat- 
ural effect of the same causes which have operated in reducing prices in 
every department of business, and do not therefore necessarily show a fall- 
ing off in net earnings. 


/ 


ON THE COLLECTION OF REVENUE. 
(Continued from page 451, Vol. 56.) 


One of the great articles of production of Pennsylvania is wheat; the 
annual value of her wheat is more than the annual value of all her iron 
and its manufactures. In Pennsylvania, nature las indicated that wheat 
and other ne would yield the largest result for the least labor, and that 
grain should be the chief product, until such time as the general supply 
had become so great as not to yield so large a return for the labor em- 
ployed as would come from working her vast deposits of iron. 

At the time Pennsylvania was settled, England had already established 
iron works, because Nature had indicated iron as one of the natural pro- 
ducts of England, by placing there great beds of coal and iron, and but a 
pi a y small area of arable land. 

The farmer of Pennslyvania wants iron, which exists in its crude form 
under his own farm. England wants wheat, Let us suppose that, under 
the circumstances as they are in Pennsylvania, the farmer of Pennsylvania 
can produce a ton of wheat with twenty days’ labor and a ton of iron 
with thirty days’ labor, and let us suppose that, under the circumstances 
as they are in England, the Englishmen can produce a ton of iron with 
twenty days’ labor but it takes him thirty days’ to raise a ton of wheat. 

Tbe Englishman wants wheat, and the Pennsylvanian wants iron; ex- 
change is and the barter is made. It is not necessary to express the 
exchange in money. It is so many days’ labor against so many days’ 
labor. The desires of both are satisfied by an aggregate of forty days’ 
labor, resulting in a ton of wheat and a ton of iron—each where it is 
wapted. The element of transportation may be omitted, as the same 
conditions apply to Canada and the United States, which are only divided 
by an imaginary line. 

But now comes in the Government of the United States and claims a 
portion of the labor of the Pennsylvanian—eay six days, and each day’s 
labor is measured in Pennsylvania by one dollar. The Government im- 
poses a duty of six dollars on a ton of iron. But as the ton of iron 
would cost the Pennsylvanian thirty days’ labor, or thirty dollars, he will 
still give twenty days to wheat, six days to the Government, and import 
his iron. The Englishman will still expend twenty days on iron and ex- 
change it for wheat. 

The desire of the Pennsylvania farmer for iron, of the Englishman for 
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wheat, and of the United States Government for $6, will all be satisfied 
by an aggregate of forty-six days’ labor. 

But the great iron resources of Pennsylvania are not protected; they 
must be developed, and the Government is induced to put a protective 
duty of $12 on a ton of iron; but $12 represents twelve days’ labor for 

‘the Pennsylvanian, who wants iron, and therefore it is better for him to 
give thirty days to making a ton of iron, rather than twenty to wheat, 
and twelve to the tax. He does #0, and gets his iron. The Englishman, 
having no market for bis iron, and wanting wheat, must give thirty days 
to raising a ton of wheat. The desires of the Englishman and of the 
American are both met by an aggregate of sixty days’ labor. But the 
United States has no revenue; it wants $6, but, having been deluded intu 
imposing a protective tariff, it did not get it, and must now impose a 
direct tax on the vii bea equal to six days’ labor. The three 
desires are therefore satisfied only by an aggregate of sixty-six days’ labor. 
To sum up: 

The Revenue Tariff satiafied the three desires With......... .scocccsere 46 days 
The Proteotive Tariff with............sscccscccsce ssssteccscccrrecse 66 “ 
Waste of labor...... siete ie sleieieolsialejscolll oisieieicisieisiale SaialalelsivialeeieieeeO ROSY S. 


Disregarding all comity with the Englishman, the Pennsylvanian’s desire 
is satisfied. 


And he pays $6 tax to the Government, under a Reveoue Tariff, with..... 26 days: 
Under the Protective Tariff, with.........cssecccsccsccssccccsvecsens 86 
Waste of home labor......csecessscsccccsecceee covsscscecs + 10 days” 


Any one who has read Prof. Perry’s admirable book will see that I owe 

this demonstration to him. 
:' If we wish to understand how the great iron deposits of Pennsylvania 
would be developed in a natural manner, we have to take the case ina 
little different form, Suppose twenty men working one day cap make a 
ton of wheat and thirty men a ton of iron; with free trade, ten men have 
leisure—ten men are unemployed on wheat. Will they not be sure to be 
trying experiments on the iron which they want? Will they not slowly 
but surely learn the trade? But, if the whole thirty men are forced by 
protection into making iron without ever serving an apprenticeship at it, 
are they as likely to achieve success ? 

Let me suppose another extreme case: I am a farmer in St. Lawrence 
County, N. Y., understanding my business; and with one day’s Jabor | 
can produce a bushel of wheat; in three days’ time I, not having Jearned 
the trade well, can cobble together a pair of shoes with great waste of 
leather. On the other side of the river is a poor, ignorant cobbler sent 
out from England and placed upon a Canada farm; he can make imy 
shoes in a day, but he requires three days to make a bushel of wheat 
wherewith to feed his family. Shall I not be protected against pauper 
labor? If I allow his shoes to cross the river, shall I not be reduced to 
his level? Shall I ever learn shoe-making and become independent of 
these foreigners who flood us with their shoes, unless Government compels 
me to employ three days of hard work on shoes, instead of two days of 
leisure in cutting up leather and trying to learn at my ease. 


a 
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But suppose this cobbler moves one mile and comes into the United 
States—in what respect has his labor changed in its relation to mine? 
As a consumer be now pays a small portion uf the United States taxes, 
which he must add to the price of the shoes Le makes, in precisely the 
same manner as a moderate revenue duty would have been added to the 
price of the shoes if he had continued to make them in Canada; do I 
avy longer demand such a tax upon the shoes made by him as shall force 
me to make them myself? Far from it, I scout the idea of a heavy tax on 
shoes, and hasten to avail myself of the benefit of his cheap labor; yet ia 
England or in Canada be was a pauper, or so near it as to be called so. 

To be consistent in the doctrine of protection to American labor, we 
should impose the very highest rate of duty in our schedule, upon the 
laborer, and not upon his product; we ought not to permit this flood of 
immigration; the immigrants can make great many things which we can 
make ourselves, Let this duty by all means be ad valorem and on a home 
valuation, 80 that we may as far as possible exclude the most skillful and 
intelligent workmen; we don’t want the result of their skill when it is 
exerted abroad, and we shall never prosper if they come here and prevent 
our attaining it ourselves. 

There is danger in the abundance of things. We are flooded with 
foreign commodities—flooded with comforts and luxuries. Protect us, in 
order that we may labor: it is a privilege to labor; we want to work 
harder, to get what we consume, than our natural condition requires. 
Create an artificial scarcity, 20 that we may enjoy our full right to labor. 

Is it the right to labor for which we should so strive? Is labor the 
end? Is it not rather what labor will give us that we seek? And if we 
can get what we want with little labor, instead of much, do we regret it ? 

“ But,” says the protectionist, “you will never establish manufactures 
unless they are protected in their infancy.” I believe all baby-jumpers 
and other devices to aid or protect children in their efforts to walk have 
been discarded, as it has been found better that they should now and then 
have a tumble, and possibly one occasionally break its neck, rather than 
that all should grow up with weak legs, even though their legs should get 
as strong as they ever would have been by the time the children have be- 
come old men. And I believe the same process is healthy for imfant 
manufactures as well as for infant children. The most firmly established 
manufactures in the United States are those which have never been pro- 
tected to any extent—such as the various manufactures of wood ; of boots 
and shoes; of heavy machinery, such as locomotives; and, above all, of 
agricultural implements and tools, of clothing, of sewing machines, and so 
on, to the extent of the larger part of our home manufactures, some of 
which bave grown up in spite of heavy duties on the raw materials of 
which they are composed.' It may here be well to consider the meaning 
of the terms “raw materials” and “ manufacturing.” 

In the eommon use of the words, raw rvaarials are things which are 

uced mainly by hand or manual labor, and are therefore true manu- 
factures; but which are changed into finished commodities, not by the 
hand, bat really by machines. We are led to much confusion of ideas by 
this inaccurate use of words. 

We call cotton a raw material, yet to the planter it is a finished com- 
modity, produced by the hand labor of the cultivator of the field, and 
tinished upon the cotton gin. 
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To the so-called manufacturer, the cotton comes from the gin as a raw 
material, and in the mill it becomes finished product, as cloth. 

But, as cloth, it now goes to a real manu-facturer—the sempetress, to 
whom the cloth is raw material, and who by hand cuts it and makes it 
into garments; and the garment is now a finished commodity. 

But, as a garment, it goes to the farmer, to whom again it is a raw 
material, by means of which he is enabled to live in comfort, and without 
which he could not cultivate bis farm. It does not cease to be a raw ma- 
terial and become a finished commodity until it is worn out; and even 
then it becomes the raw material of the paper-maker, and may not reach 
its final end until it has printed upon it an essay “upon the Collection of 
Revenue,” and is put away upon a library shelf. 

In its course, whom shall we protect or give a bounty to? 

The manufacturer of the raw cotton f 

The manufacturer of the cloth f 

The manufacturer of the garment? 

The consumer of the garment? 

The paper-maker? or, finally— 

To the writer of an essay hae the Collection of Revenue ”—who 
may, at this present moment, really need personal protection more than 
ary other? 

Shall we not rather seek to collect our revenue as impartially as possi- 
ble, creating vo artificial obstacles to commerce, and leaving each indi- 
vidual to work out his own material salvation, even as be works out hjs 
spiritual salvation ¢ 

This clain for the protection of infant manufactures never ceases. 
Under its operation they never seem to grow to manhood, but the 
larger they grow the more urgent the conaell for artificial support. The 
most urgent and imperative demand for protection now comes from the 
irou-masters and the wool-growers. 

Americun iron was born into the world more than a hundred years ago, 
when Pennsylvania was a colony. Great Britain was the mid-wife who 
presided at the birth, and endeavored to strangle the infant in its cradle; 
but he, being of a tough and fibrous quality, ved and grew apace, until 
he could stand alone, if he would only think eo. But having been 
propped up with baby-jumpers and crutches, shoulder- braces, etc., he fears 
to stand lest he should fall, and demands now to be encompassed with a 
high wall over which no rude shove shall reach him. 

Where the demands of Pennsylvania ever more imperative! Yet what 
are the facta, 


In the fiscal year ending Juae 80, 1866, a year of very large importation, 

the total import of iron and steel, aod the iebelintu ee thereof, was a 

trifle OVEL. weccerccecccnreresecess: Cees eesesreceseceeesceress 19,000,000 
The export of iron and steel, and the manofactures thereof, allowing two- 

thirde the value of the agricultural implements and printing presses to 

have been iron and steel, was about.... ae eeceesoes Coeeeseseesecse §,000,0¢c0 


Leaving a pet import of.......... se ccevecevereccoesacccccccceveces 14,000,000 


During the same period, the internal revenue derived from iron and 
steel of home manofacture, in the forms which are specifically named by 
law, amounted to $13,728,133. 


@y 
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The internal taxes alone upon this infant home manufacture were nearly 
equal to the total value of the importation. 

It is somewhat difficult to capitalize this tax, as the taxes upon iron and 
steel were duplicated, and even in some cases quadrupled, but the total 
value on which this tax was assessed cannot have been Jess than $300,- 
000,000, and was probably nearer $300,000,000. The object in demand- 
ing & heavy duty on iron and steel, or any other commodity, can only be 
to maintain the price in an amount equal to the duty imposed. The de- 
mand of Pennsylvania is that the duties shall be raised to a still higher 
point than they now are, in order to shut out the flood of $14,000,000 
worth of foreign iron, by granting a bounty on over $200,000,000 of 
home production. We may well ask Pennsylvania how much Jonger she 
will “plead baby ?” 

I shall perbaps be charged with ingratitude by some of my friends in 
Pennsylvania, and I might have felt obliged to take another illustration 
rather than iron, had it not been for the most unreasonable demand of 
Pennsylvania for a duty on bituminous coal. If not infants in iron manu- 
facture, the men who advocate this duty are infants in intelligence. Sup- 
pose New England being without coal, aud being obliged to use costly 
fuel, were to demand that a tax be imposed upon every steam engine 
used out of New England, and that her own should be exempt; would 
there not be an outcry which would overwhelm us with scorn and derision ? 
Should we not be charged with the most selfish designe? Yet such a 
claim would be far more reasonable, than that of Pennsylvania for a duty 
on coal, which is only a tax on the steam engines of New England, already 
working at a disadvantage. The impudence of this claim is only exceeded 
by the ignorance of all economic law exhibited by those who propose it, 
which ignorance is their only justification. 

It is alleged that because we have begun the manufacture of Bessemer 
steel rails in this country, the price has been reduced by the English manu- 
factures from $150 to $110 per ton, or about in that proportion; but 
those who make this absurd allegation make no note of the enormous ex- 
tension and improvement in this manufacture in England. If their allega- 
tion is true the trade in steel rails in England would be conducted in the 
following manner. Suppose the parties to be the English manufacturer, 
the Agent of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad, and the Agent of the 
Pacha of Egypt. 

Penn. Agent.— What is the price of steel rails? 

Manufactarer.—For what railroad ? 

Penn. Agent.—For the Pennsylvania Central. 

Manufacturer.—The price is $110 per ton, delivered. 

Agent of the Pacha.—I want an equal quantity at the same price. 

Manufacturer.—Our pricé for Egypt is $150, 

Agent of Pacha.—Have you two prices! 

Mannofacturer.—Yes, sir; they are endeavoring to establish the manu- 
facture of steel rails in Pennsylvania, and all the English manufactures 
have combined to break them down; we charge $110 to Yankees, and 
$150 to all others. 

Agent of Pacha.—But you make a profit at $110. 

Manufacturer.—Ob, yes, certainly: we don’t make a pratice of selling 
at less than cost. 
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Agent of Pacha.—Good morning, sir; I will get my rails in Prussia, or 
wait until the Americans get started. If you make a profit at $110, and 
charge me $150, Pennsylvania will soon supply me at less than $150, even 
if you supply her own railroads at 8110. 

[ believe that any business man must see that the alleged effect of the 
few small steel-rail establishments in this country is as nothing compared 
to the effect of the competition in England. We cannot cripple our 
whole railroad system, cause all our transportation to be more costly, and 
retard the development of our western country, by granting any higher 
bounties to a few rail-makers, than we now pay. Yet I do not ask 
Pennsylvania to cease at once to demand duties upon iron and steel, nor 
would I willingly submit at once to a great reduction in the duties upon 
cotton manufactures. Auy such abrupt changes would destroy capital 
and reduce production. 

Our problem is to maintain capital, and increase production, and this 
can only be done by a judicious reduction or abatement of internal taxes, 
and then by a gradual reduction of duties; and I for one have always 
advocated the entire abatement, first and before all others, of the internal 
taxes upon metals and the manufactures of metal. The metals are at the 
foundation of all other industry, and any tax upom them is an impedi- 
ment to the production of almost every commodity needed by men. It 
is to be hoped, that, whatever Congress may fail to do in the matter of 
amending our present onerous tax laws, they will not fail to abate all in- 
ternal taxes upon metals, and the manufactures of metal, and to refuse all 
requests for an advance in the duties. 

he repeal of the cotton tax should immediately follow, if it should not 
precede. This tax was never justifiable, except as a temporary expedient; 
the least onerous method would have been to have collected it of the 
manufactures for the home consumption, and of the merchants at the port 
of export. To attempt to collect of the producers checks the chan 
from the plantation to the small farm system, and checks production. It 
may be added, that the time is not far off, but will come probably within 
two or three years, when there will be a surplus of cotton im the world. 
(See appendix C). 

I think Boston to-day affords a good illustration of the evils of protec- 
tion. The conditions of soil, climate and coast, indicated maritime pur- 
suits as the province of New England men; and she engaged in them 
chiefly until the South forced a protective tariff upon the country. As this 
destroyed commerce, New England developed textile manufactures before 
their time, and then, becoming converted to the doctrine of protection, 
continued to foster them by the same process. The resalt is, that a large 
amount of the capital, and a large amount of the business capacity of 
Boston which should have been applied to railroads, steamships and com- 
merce has gone into manufactures; consequently, Boston commerce de- 
clinea, and young men emigrate. Commerce would have employed the 
young men at home, or in voyages ending at home; but textile manufac- 
tures employ only a few treasurers, agents or commission merchants, and 
a very large force of operatives or laborers. There are too many young 
men for the number of places equal to their capacity, and they must 
migrate. I think the population of New England has not been improved 
by this forced estalishment of textile manufactures. 
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If, as I have attempted to demonstrate, a tariff is but a tax under 
another name, ther it is a burden upon the labor of the country, and is 
subject to precisely the same law as an internal tax. 

I bow come to another point to which I have adverted, viz, that in the 
collection of a given amount of revenue, more or less evil could be done, 
according to the wisdom or unwisdom of the Jaw. Nations which are 
older than ourselves in the matter of taxes, select certain articles to bear 
the heavier portion of the burden, rather than lay an even portion on all. 
It is an axiom, that the consumers pay all taxes in the long run; but this 
should always be eae by adding, that their consumption of taxed 
commodities is regulated by their production. The great body of consu- 
mers and the great body of producers are identical, and they procure the 
pe articles which they consume in exchange for the articles they pro- 

uce. 

The articles thus selected for taxation are tea, coffee, sngar, spices, 
spirits, tobacco and other commodities, the consumption of which is volun- 
tary, and the deprivation of which does not impede production. None 
of the articles named are essential to production, in the sense that 
meat, bread, iron and clothing are essential; and therefore the consumer 
may use a little more or Jess, according to the price, and still cultivate as 
many acres or operate as much machinery. England keeps her custom- 
house because tea, coffee, sugar and spirits are natural subjects of taxa- 
tion; but, if they were all produced in England, she would tax them by 
an excise duty at the same rate, and aboliah her custom-house. 

But now let us see if we really limit the power of the consumer to 
purchase tea and coffee, by a high duty on them, and no duty on iron, 
rather than by a moderate duty on - Let us return to the Pennsyl- 
vanian and the Englishman, and remember the relative condition of labor 
on iron and wheat. 

Let us suppose that each was employed the whole year, save thirty 
days, in feeding aud clothing his family, and has just thirty days to give 
to accumulating a surplus of capital. The Englishman, for some reason, 
desires to have, as the representative of his surplus labor amounting to 
thirty days, a ton of wheat, which he can make in thirty days; but he 
can make a ton of iron in twenty. The Pennsylvanian must have a ton 
of iron, which he ean make in thirty days; but be-can make a ton of 
wheat in twenty. By free exchange, each can satisfy his desire with 
twenty days’ labor, and each will thus have ten days to spare. 

Wanting tea, each will work upon some commodity to exchange for 
tea. We will say that the Pennsylvanian wants five pounds of tea, and 
with five days’ work can get it free of oe the Government puts a duty 
on tea equal to five days more, but the Pennsylvanian still has five days 
to spare and works it out. He has his ton of wheat, his five pounds of 
tea, and has paid five days work or five dollars to the Government. But, 
under a system of protection to iron, by which the Pennsylvanian has 
been cansed to give thirty days to iron, he has only the iron; he bas no 
tea; the Government bas no revenue, and must now take a part of his ton 
of iron. 

Free exchange of the results of labor, free trade, free commerce, gives 
to each nation the advantage of the different gifts of soil and climate 
which God has bestowed upon the several sections of the earth. It in- 
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creases the abundance of the things which give comfort or enjoyment to 
all people. It does not degrade the labor, or reduce the purchasing 
power of the wages in the most favored country, like our own; but, 
while it would yield to us more comfort and more luxury, it would elevate 
the oppressed of other nations and civilize the barbarian. 

The individual laborer, who is skilful in farming, or well aie on good 
land, and whose wages are high because his product is large, does not 
give up his occupation and go to making shoes because some poor shoe- 
maker near him is starving and 7 tee work cheap; then why should 
Uncle Sam, with his rich farro, and his domain, scarce touched by the 
hand of man, refase to employ the pauper labor of Europe, of which we 
hear so much, because the paupers work cheap ? 

Much of this hue and cry about pauper labor is merely clap-trap, the 
pauper labor of England is mainly in the agricultural counties. Of the 
same nature is the common talk about the flood of foreign commodities 
with which we are overwhelmed. Let any one analyze the imports for 
the year 1866, and out of $868,000,000 on which duties were paid he 
will find less than $68,000,000 consisted of articles of luxury, and over 
$300,000,000 were articles of comfort or of necessity. It is alleged that 
the total value of all our products in the year 1866 was 86,000,000,000 ; 
and it is tolerably well ascertained that the value of all our products in 
1860 was $4,000,000,000, on a gold basis. If the estimate for 1866 is 
correct, then our flood of foreign luxuries was about equal to one per cent 
on our production ! 

Upon the third premise, which seems to me fundamental, viz, that gold 
aud silver, either in the form of bullion or money, are only useful up to a 
certain amount, which will define itself, if let to natural laws, I shall spend 
but a moment. 

Gold and silver, or specie money, has been adopted by the world as the 
measure of value of all commodities, and, being an article of universal 
desire, it bas value in relation to other commodities in the proportion 
which the labor required to mine, smelt and refine the specie bears to the 
labor required to produce the other commodities. Now if the exchange 
of all other products of labor be left free, except so far as the need of 
revenue causes a tax to be imposed upon the so-called natural subjects of 
taxation, then the exchange of specie as one of the products of labor 
must be left free also, and it will follow the natural law, remaining where 
it is wanted most. The country which continues to use it as a measure 
of value will want it more than the country which has substitued paper 
as Measure, Or wawpum or cowrie shells, or any other substitute which 
ignorance or necessity may devise, and the country which wants it will 
get it because it will give more of other products of labor for it, unless 
those products are prevented from entering the country which has the 
gold. If importations are prohibited or retarded, then gold remains in 
the country unnaturally, and causes an advance in prices the same as an 
issue of paper money. If we could prohibit imports absolutely, and con- 
tinue to mine $100,000,000 of specie a year, its value in this country, in 
relation to other commodities, would, of course, be far less, This was 
done in Japan. Japan produces gold. but, by non-intercourse, it had so 
accumulated it as to cause it to lose a part of its purchasing powér, or 
relation to other products; and the first outside barbarians who opened 
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trade with Japan, obtained much more gold for their commodities than 
they could have got elsewhere. 

We can take the same position in the world as Japan, if we inflate our 
currency and prohibit imports; but our gold will then have no value ex- 
i e the arts, as paper can, be made with less labor than gold can be 
mip 

Taxation of any kind is surely » burden, but it has its compensation. 
The desire to live as comfortably, or, in other words, the deaire to produce 
ss much for one’s own use, despite all taxes, stimulates invention; and 
every invention, by increasing the productive force of the laborer, in- 
creases the result. The invention of improved agricultural machinery 
kept our crops increasing all through the war, and I suppose we can now 
produce as much more than we formerly could as would suffice to pay all 
the taxes without using any more effort or expending any more hours of 
labor in the aggregate; but the trouble is, the increase is not equitably 
divided, and cannot be under our present system of currency; therefore 
the burden presses more and more upon the mass ef the people, and will 
continue to do so until the proper correctives are applied. 

Now as to the correctives. The first essential thing to be observed is not 
to make any rapid change. Because it would have been better to have 
collected the revenue from what I have called the natural subjects of 
taxation at the beginning and up to the present time, it by no means fol- 
lows that we should jump to that system at one bound. 

Oar industry has been diverted Irom its natural channels by protection, 
and we must slowly and cautiously guide it back, else we may all be 
paralyzed. We need the immediate establishment of a permanent board 
of Commissioners of Revenue, consisting of at least five competent men, 
secure in their tenure of office, well paid, and selected because of their 
fitness and ability. Mr. Wells alone, with work piled upon him which 
five men could not have accomplished in the very best manne: in the 
time given, has yet made a report of inestimable value, and such as was 
never presented to the country before. 

A perinanent board, known to have the matter of revenue in charge, 
would take it mainly out of pane politics. The people could not afford 
to have it trifled with. The Board of Commissioners would prepare 
changes and give fair warning, thus giving each branch of industry time 
to prepare, and preventing disaster. 

Sowly, but surely and safely, can thie country be brought to a system 
by which it shall eecure an ample revenue from almost as few articles or 
interests as are now taxed in Great Britain. If any one doubts this, let 
bim consider. We have now, as I suppose, a larger population, and 
though not as much accumulated capital, yet, what is more valuable, Aa 
better educated people, and a country whose resources have hardly been 
touched, and teas productive capacity may be indefinitely increased. 
Can any one doubt that a given number of hours of Ameriean labor will 
yield » larger result than a given number of hours of English labor? 
Aggregate all the American laborers into one, and all the English laborers 
into one. Put the Yankee education and the Yankee versatility, and the 
innumerable labor-saving devices of the Yankee, and also the varieties of 
our soil and climate, against the great works and mills, and greater ac- 
cumulated capital of the Englishman, and which would get the greatest 
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result for his labor? I think every one here will honestly anewer, The 
Yankee, 

Then he will consume more tea and coffee and sugar and spirits and 
spices, and have a greater income, and require more stamps to represent 
more transactions, than the Englishman; and, consequently, the same 
rates of tax upon these various items will pay our larger rate of interest, 
but our less cost of army and navy and civil service, and pay our debt 
besides as rapidly as it should be paid. We are paying debt too fast now. 
The faster we try to pay at the beginning, the longer we shall be in pay- 
ing the whole. 

The Secretary of the Treasury estimates the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, for the fiscal year, ending Juve 30, 1868, as follows, in round num- 
bers: 


Civil OOLVIGR sc clecoeseeciciccceecececcicee eeeeeree eeoeeceeoeseoeesseee $50,000,000 
Pensions aud Indians . oe eee OCHS HH eH eH SHOHes es oeoSHHHTOSHReSEHEBEHS 25,000,000 
War Department...... eceoe COOH CEH eee ee eesee ee eee res Poeeeses 60,000,000 
NOVY. ccccceccs cc cvceccovencsscersncceccvesveerevevecsvescsees 80,000,000 
Interest.... severe ece CO CCOo ee ere ce Coe seoesesseoseonre eoreeeorrs 185,000,000 


TORAI s cccicnicitetio cin clcele clecivcieicisiels(ls olaleeviereleseieictepieiievie e/eisvetele 290,000,000 


We may soon reduce the expenses of the War and Navy Departments 
to an aggregate of $50,000,000, and ought to increase the interest to 
pepe by funding the legal tenders. The estimate would then 
stand ; 


Civil Service, Pensions and Indians,........cccseeeee scescccccesces $15,000,000 
War end IN BUY i crows cise sicie bielstecieisie: secre lelenio eiaisieleievdltiaisiniaie sicinceteicle ain 60,000,000 
Wntereiticccic cece cccccece Cc ercrsrecvecccseceesesscecscescceoee 160,000,000 


275,000,000 


Add for reduction of ebb sare ce vrawleg ders cicniy vette chee Cec ON ees 25,000,000 


Total er @eecoeeeece eee e cece cereccereeccescseses $00,000,000 


Population increases by births and immigration more than three per 
cent per annum on the average, but production increases in a much 
greater ratio; aod rates of taxation so adjusted as to yield $800,000,000 
now would doubtless yield $400,000,000 within ten years. The expenses 
of the Government would doubtless increase, but, in the absence of war, 
not more than the saving of interest on the debt #nnually paid would 
amount to. 


“If cevsumption should only increase at the rate of three per cent th 
rate would, in ten years, canse the avails of taxes to be about thirty pparicentindre 
ane Bones of taxation, which would now give $800,000,000 would then give $390,- 

t) 

If consumption should increase fi 

aa +4 about $450,000,000. Does sarees POC oem Nr EA Weald, lot 

we allow an increase of consumption at the rate of five per cent per annum, the 
following sums would be available nu each year for the paytent of det, waite shig 
estimate I allow a present need of $800,000,000, and that Gur expenses shall increase 
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Let us now see how near we have already come to securing the sum of 
8300,000,000, from the sources from which revenue can be derived with 
the least injary. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1866, the taxes imposed, either under 
the Tariff or Internal Revenug Laws upon the following articles of inter- 
ests: Incomes, Stamps, Licenses, Banks and Insurance Companies, 
Legacies and Successions, Gross Receipts of Railroads, Canale, Lotteries, 
Telegraph Companies, etc., Tea Coffee, Sugar, Spices, Spirits and Wines, 
Fermented Liquors, Tobacco, and Manufactures of Silk, amounted to 
about $260,000,000, of which over $80,000,000 was in gold from the 
Customs. 

The Income tax will be reduced by being made uniform, but the tax on 
spirits will be increased by the enforcement of the law, it having been. 
over $37,000,000 in the calendar year ending Dec. 31, 1866, against 
$29,000,000 in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1866. 

It may be alleged that this year yielded more than an average, and 
there is some force in the objection; but, if we remove the internal taxes 
on iron, steel and on manufacturing generally, that is if we remove the- 
impediments to production, I believe the consumption of tea, coffee, etc., 


as fast as our interest decreases, or that we shall only decrease debt by the amount: 
we yet over $300,000,000. 


Year per cent Year per cent- 
lst on 800,000,000, 6...- $15,000,000 | 12th on 300,000,000, 60.... $180,000,000 


wd 10.... 30,000,000 | 18th “ 65.... 196,000,000 
gd “ 15.... 48,000,000} 14th “ “ 70.... 210,000,000 
4th * “ 20.... 60,000,000] 15th“ 15.... 225,000,000 
6th “ “ 25.... 76,000,000] 16th“ “ 80 ... 240,000,000 
6th * “ 80.... 90,000,000} 17th“ = # 85.... 265,000,000 : 
4th “ “ 85.... 105,000,000! 18th « “ 90.... 270,000,000 
8th “ “ 40.... 120,000,000] 19th « “ 96.... 285,000,000 
9th “ “ 45.... 185,000,000 | 20th “ “100... 800,000,000 
10th “ “ 50.... 180,000,000 — 

lth “ “ 65.... 185,000,000 $8,150,000,000 


Or in less than twenty years the whole debt will be ores and we should have 
€500,000,00 to spare to build two or three Pacific Railroada, a ship canal across the 
Isthmus of Dariep, and a few more works of the like character. 

1f we alliow an increase of the results of taxation at the rate of the increase of 
population, eay only at three per cent, and allow $800,000,000 as the constant amount 
required for expenses and interest, we have the following result : 


Per cent Year Per cent Year 
% 00 800,000,090, Ist..... $9,000,000 | 8 on 400,000,000, 14th.... 126,000,000 
“ a“ @d..... 18,000,000! “ 15th.... 186,000,000 
“ “ 8d.....  27,000,000| « “ 16th... 144,000,000 
4th.... 36,000,000; “ “ 17th... 158,000,000 
6th.... 45,000,000! « 6 18th... 162,000,000 
“ “ eth... 64,000,000} « “ 19th... 171,000,000 
“ “ Tth.... 68,000,000} “ 20th.... 180,000,000 
8th.... 72,000,000] “ “ 2let..... 189,000,000 
gth.... 81,000,000} « “ 22d..... 198,000,000 
“ “ 10th....  90,000,0v0] “ “ 28d.... 207,000,000 
“ “ llth... 99,000,000} " 24th,... 216,000,000 
“ u“ 19th.... 18,000,000 
“ “ 18th.... 117,000,000 $2,702,000,000 


or more than the entire debt in twenty-four years. 
VOL. LVIL.—3HO. I. 2 
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the use of stamps and the aggregate of incomes, would increase; at any 
rate we could safely count on $250,000,000 from such sources. Jn con- 
firmation of which opinion see the letter of Hon. D. A. Wells hereto ap- 
ended. 

If we can get $250,000,000 from these sources, we should have but 
#50,000,000 left to obtain from all other foreign imports; but to reduce 
the duties thereon so as to yield but 850,000,000 would be too abrupt a 
change—it would be better to raise $75,000,000. The latter sum would 
probably be yielded by a tariff at about the present average rate of forty- 
eight per eent, leas twelve to fifteen per cent reduction, as the equivalent 
for the reduction in internal taxes—eay by an average rate of duties of 
thirty-three and a third per cent. Such rate would really give as much 
protection to home industry as the present tariff, if home industry is re- 
lieved from. the present onerous internal taxes. There are few textile 
maoufacturers, or none, who would not say that a net duty of thirty per 
cent on foreign imports would be better for them, with the internal taxes 
removed, than the present high rates of duty are with the internal taxes 
as now imposed. j 

To this practical agreement I believe. New England manufacturers 
would come. The protectionist would say, twenty-five to thirty per cent 
net duty gives us all we want; and the free trader would say, We advo- 
cate for the present twenty-five to thirty per cent net duty for the purpose 
of obtaining revenue. The result is the same, but it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we start from the free trade rather than the protective point 
of view. The free trader cannot be swerved from a uniform’system, be- 
cause he Jooks upon the whole thing only as a necessary evil; but the 
protectionist is constantly in danger, because he thinks be can confer a 
benefit and is therefore at the mercy of each special interest. 

Hence the futility of the attempts to pass a tariff bill at the two last 
sessions of Congress, Each man put in his brick, uotil the whole 
structure became absurd and ridiculous, and at last it all tumbled to the 
ground together. 

When the Committe of Ways and Means shall frame a moderate tariff, 
‘a8 a revenue measure, upon a fixed principle, firmly assuring the represen- 
‘tatives of each special interest that they must acjats themselves to it as 
best they may, it will be very certain that the common sense of the 
people will compel the enactment of the law thus framed. 

@ question of protection has been much complicated, during the late 
sessions of Congress, by the claim made by the Western and Middle 
States for protection to agricultural products and upon materials in their 
primary or secondary condition, such as copper ore and regulus, raw and 
lined flax, hemp, jute, linseed, hides, goat-skins, salt, etc. It would seem 
as if the West had suddenly come to the conclusion that New England, 
by means of protection to manufactures, had been making money out of 
therm, and that it was time for them to get a return frum New England. 

I cannot deny that if New England has derived benefit tiom the bounty 
granted under the name of protective duties, which I doubt, so far she 
has prospered at the expense of the rest of the country. I do utterly 
deny, however, that this special benefit has been intentionally secured by 
the advocates of protection, They have, and do still earnestly believe, 
that protection is a benefit to the whole community, and that their own 
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gain is but a proportional part of the general gain. I think, however, 
they will find it somewhat difficult to meet the claims of the Western 
men, if they adhere to the doctrine of the expediency of protection; and 
that such is po the case, is proved by the recent combination of the 
wool growers and the woolen manufacturers. 

The wool growers’ claim has been admitted, and a protective duty bas 
been placed upon foreign wool. This claim might have been presented in 
8 much stronger manner than it has been. The wool growers might have 
said to the manufacturers, “You advocate protec'ion to American labor, 
and insist that you are its representatives because ydu are manufacturers: 
your claim is well grounded. American labor should be protected, and, 
if this is to be secured by protection to manufactures, we are the real manu- 
facturers. Nature has given such conditions of climate and soil to Ohio 
that to make wool we must with our hands build fences and barns, and 
cultivate the land, and also shear the sheep. Our wool is manufacture ; 
and, in numbers, we, the agriculturists, are greater than those who operate 
your machinery. 

The manufacturers of woolen fabrics must admit the claim, and they 
have done 80. The result is a higher bounty to each of these interests. 

The claim of the wool jade cannot be met by an advocate of the 
principle or expediency of protection, but can be easily controverted by the 
advocate of free trade. What is the claim of the wool grower of Ohio 
but this, that he shall substitute buman labor for the free sunshine which 
nature has given to South Africa, to Syria, and to South America; and 
that the community who use wool in the form of woolen garments must 
be made to pay for such useless labor. 

The wool of South Africa and South America may be said to represent 
four parts sunshine and soil, gratuitous and common to all, to one part of 
boman labor measured at the rate of twenty-five cents per day. The 
wool of Obio represents, on the contrary, two parts of sunshine and soil, 
to three parts u) human labor measured at the rate of $1 per day. 

Protection to wool is only an artificial impediment by which we shall 
be prevented from enjoying the large bounty of nature with which God 
las endowed South Africa in this one respect. We refuse it, because it is 
gratuitous and common, and, as a nation of 36,000,000, we charge our- 
selves with a bounty for the possible benefit of half a million interested in 
wool growing. 

Bastiat’s satire, in the form of a petition of the candle-makers and tal- 
low-chandlers of Paris to be protected against the light of the sun, by 
rae all the windows closed, and the streets roofed over, is not more 
absurd. 

On the other hand, can the manufacturer of woolen cloths and other 
fabrics substantiate his claim to protection? He has no greater claim to 
a bounty; and has, at this time, only a right to be spared the disaster 
which a sadden change in the revenue policy would cause.* 

To the advocate of a revenue tariff, from the free-trade stand-point, the 


® Sach disaster as overwbelmed the manufacturers of worsted goods, when by the 
sudden, and as I believe most unwiee abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty, the coarse 
Canda wool, whick bad been free, became subject to a heavy duty. 
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problem is perfectly simple. His ground is this. If we had no expen- 
ses, we should need no revenue, and our industry would assume that exact 
measure of diversity which our soil and climate indicated, and the intelli- 
gence of our people rendered possible. ur true prosperity would consist 
in the abundance of the commodities which we desire and use, and not in 
the amount of money by which we measure them. Our laboring people 
would secure the most comfort and the most rapid progress, not by high 
wages—the result of an artificial scarcity—but with low wages and a 
natural abundance of commodities. 

But we must have a revenue; how shall we obtain it? Free trade and 
direct taxation we almost unanimously reject, and. protection we equally 
reject. 

Should we not then first tax such articles as are not of prime necessity — 
such as tea, coffee, sugar, liquors, ee and silk goods ; next, the interests 
which are the farthest removed from Jabor—such as licenses, incomes, 
stamps, banks and the like? 

When we have exhausted these sources of revenue, should we not 
rather levy a duty aren such commodities as represent the larger amount 
of human labor, skill and invention, and the lesser amount of the gratuity 
of Nature? 

Wool, hemp, jute, cotton, copper, ore, salt, linseed, hides, skins and the 
like represent commodities which are the product mainly of Nature, sup- 
plemented by a small degree of the effort or labor of man, and that labor 
of the lowest grade. If we place an obstacle in the way of the importa- 
tion of the free gifts of Nature, we place ourselves at a disadvantage as 
compared with all other nations who accept them thankfully. 

We would select rather, as the sources from which we can derive the 
remainder of our revenue with the least disadvantage, such commodities 
as are mainly the result of human labor or skill, and these we find in 
what are called manufactures; in these we find but a small portion of the 

ratuity of nature, and a large portion of the skill or invention and of the 
abor of man. And as other countries have, in the production of certain 
manufactures (using the word manufactures in its ordinary sense), greater 
skill, and more abundant and cheaper labor than we have, we can Impose 
a tariff for revenue upon such manufactures, from which shall arise a 
certain amount of stimulus to home production ; but which, being imposed 
at a rate representing a sum less than the difference in the measure of the 
labor required to produce it at home, will yield the revenue at a cost to 
the community of the revenue itself and no more. 

I cannot close this treatise in a better manner than by submitting the 
following propositions : 

Perfect protection is impracticable ; but, if practicable, would cause all 

-revenue from imports to cease, and render direct taxation imperative. 

_ If perfect and equal protection were practicable, it would simply result 
in a general rise in prices and wages, and since it would prevent exports 
and consequently importe, it would decrease the aggregate of commodi- 
ties, or in other words, the aggregate result of labor; and since capital is 
the surplus result of labor, a decrease it the egate would be a decrease 
in the surplus, The amount of capital rout chmetors be less in propor- 
tion to the number of laborers, and this condition of things would be to 
the disadvantage of the laborer, since, as we have before quoted from 
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Bastiat, “In proportion to the increase of capital, the absolute share of the 
total product falling to the capitalist is augmented, and his relative share 
is diminished; while on the contrary the laborer’s share is increased both 
eee and relatively.” 

Imperfect, or partial protection adds to the tax which accrues to the 
Government a bounty to individuals or classes, in many cases more than 
equal to the amount of revenue secured by the Government. 

A duty or tax upon articles which are mainly the result of a small 
amount of unskilled labor, by which the, gratitudes of nature are pnt intu 
form for use, and which are known as raw materials, is an impediment to 
the use of the free gifts of God, which should be common to all, The 
nation imposing such a duty places itself at a disadvantage as compared 
witb a!l other nations. 

A duty or tax upon articles which are ma:nly the result of human labor, 
aided by the largest amount of skill or invention, commonly known as 
manufacturers, will yield a revenue at the cost to the community only of 
the revenue thus raised. 

Protection decreases the abundance of commodities, and increases the 
absolute share of a smal! number of the people at the cost of a portion of 
the relative share of each. 

Free Trade increases the abundance of commodities, gives to each the 
relative share which his education, skili or capital entitle Bim to, and leads 
to the harmonious development of the powers of all. 

We shal] reach specie payment, not by the Behe of imports but 
by the increase of the products of labor, other thar gold or silver, to such 
a point that other nations will buy them on account of their cheapness, 
rather than our specie, and thus enable us to retain specie and export 
cotton, oil,’ wheat, etc., in full for our imports. 

The larger portion of the revenue now required by the United States 
can be obtained from commodities which are not absolutely necessary to 
the productive power of the people, and the remainder from a moderate 
revenue tariff which shall cost the people only the amount of revenue thus 
obtained. 

A reduction of the aggregate of taxation from 816.04 currency or 
$11.46 gold per head to $3.60 per head will yield a revenue sufficient to 
meet the probable expenses of the Government, and pay the debt in less 
than twenty years. (See appendix B). 

The amount of $8.60 per head can now be obtained from very moderate 
rates of taxes and duties, as compared with what we have been paying 
and, as wealth, production and consumption, increase faster than popula 
tion, a less and less rate of tax or duty upon commodities or interests will 
yield the requisite amount per head. 

To secure these benefits, stability is absolutely essential ; and no stabil- 
ity is possible until we mature and persistently follow a system in regard 
to the currency which shall, as soon as poasible, lead us to specie payment. 
An inconvertible paper currency enables the few to tax the many in the 
most onerous and unjust manner, and judicious but uniform and persistent 
contraction of the currency is the first and most imperitive duty of the 
Government. 

As some surprise has been expressed, that these views should emanate 
from a manufacturer of cotton goods, I will add that I believe a gradual 
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end judicious reduction in the duties upon foreign commodities, in the 
manner proposed—of course preceded by an entire abolition of the internal 
taxes upon manufactures—will result in a more permanent and uniform 
condition of prosperity in the manufacture of textile fabrics, as well as of 
ali other commodities, than we have ever yet enjoyed. If we can come 
slowly but surely to what is called British Free Trade, we shall share in 
the increase of wealth which that system has brought to Great Britain— 
only the benefit to us wonld be greater, as our natural advantages and 
variety of resources are greater. ‘British Free Trade is the result of the 
longest experience and the greatest amount of intelligence applied to the 
collection of revenue; I trust it may not be many years before the people 
of England will learn from us the true principles upon which the laws re- 
lating to the tenure of land, the Church establishment and popular edu- 
cation should be based. Upon these points they are yet under the con- 
trol of protective or bounty laws of the most vicious character, and 
which render the increase of wealth which they have derived from the 
modifications of their revenue system leas beneficial because of the par- 
tial and inequitable division of such increase of wealth which they cause 
or permit. 

The world demands to be supplied with the various commodities called 
manufactures, such as textile dcbin iron ware, agricultural implements, 
etc., etc. The question is, who shall supply ich commodities? Thus 
far, the practical answer has been, England; and we may well ask our- 
selves why this has beep. Labor is not as cheap in England as in Ger- 
many, neither is labor as cheap in England or Germany as in India or 
China; yet the dear laborer of England rather than the cheap laborer of 
Germany supplies the inhabitants of China and of India with textile fabrics. 
Why. is this? A complete answer could only be given by a Buckle or a 
Lecky ; but we may glance at some of the causes. 

1, The possession of large deposits of coal and iron first enabled Eng- 
land to supplement manual labor by cheap machinery. 

2. The intelligence of England soonest relieved commerce from the 
trammels and fallacies of the “ mercantile system.” 

3. The possession of coal and iron in abundance having enabled Eng- 
land to thrive in spite of the Protective Systein to which she long ad- 
bered, she has led all other nations in the adoption of what is called 
British Free Trade, and by that has been enabled to accumulate wealth 
faster than other nations which have a better although not the best sys- 
tem of land tenure, like France, or a far better system of education, like 
Germany. 

4. Under the system of British Free Trade she receives from all parts 
of the world such commodities as their conditions of soil, climate anil 
population, enable them to produce cheaper, paying therefor in the com- 
modities which she can produce better or cheaper than they. She places 
no artificial obstacle in the way of any import because it is cheap, but 
simply imposes duties, for revenue, on a few articles of universal vonsump- 
tion and difficult to smuggle. 

How shall we compete with England in supplying the demand of the 
world, for commodities, and thus secure to ourselves a greater abundance 
of the necessities, comforts or luxuries of life, for such is the only incentive 
to commerce or exchange? Neither nations nor individuals will ever os- 
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tablish trade of exchange with each other unless each shall in the long 
run get more than he gives. No permanent trade is possible where the 
satisfaction or gain is ai] on one side. The mutuality of services rendered, 
is essential to the continuance of mutual exchange or trade. 

We want more Soreize luxuries and comforts than England, because the 
great mass of our people can afford them better, and we have more natural 
resources than England, in the shape of easily worked mines, a better cli- 
mate for the breeding of sheep and tbe product of wool, almost a monop- 
oly in ordinary times in the production of cotton, and in all farming op- 
erations a oa ace in natural advantages hardly to be measured, and 
therefore we have far greater power to create wealth, and in the production 
of wealth to combine the larger amount of the gratuity of nature with the 
smaller amount of labor. 

I can only see one answer to the question, how we shall compete with 
England in supplying the world with manufactured articles, and that is by 
adopting the same systém of British free trade as soon as our need of rev- 
enue, and a cautious, slow and judicious’ method in making the change, 
will allow us to do it. 

Freedom of trade, leads to the free movement of the laborer, and he 
will surely seek that country where he can secure the most comfort and 
the best conditions of life in return for his wages and it matters not whether 
his wages be meaeured at a high or low rate. Our natural advantages 
would have induced a larger immigration, and would, I believe, have been 
moore firmly established to-day and upon a larger scale than we have ever 
dreamed of, had we not impeded the importation of foreign commodities 
by protective duties, and thus confined ourselves mainly to the home mar- 
ket for our manufactures. We shall again share with England in the comn- 
merce of the world, and ia the profit of that commerce, when we cease to 
deprive ourselves of the: benefit of our natural advantages over England, 
by adherence to the principle, or rather the want of principle, involved in 
laws imposed for the purpose of protection. 
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DEBT AND FINANCES OF CHICAGO. 


The tenth annual statement of the Comptroller of Chicago, covering the 
fiscal year ending April 1, 1867, supplies full information relating to the 
financial affairs of the city and the transactions of the year then closed. 
The following is a statement of the public debt outstanding at the end of 
the fiscal year: 


Ment tpal Debt (o\d iseuee), viz : Municipal Deds (schools), viz : 
Tp. c. bonds, ane July, 1806.......... $1,000 | 7 p. c. bords, sanity: 168B..00.... 00 $25.000 
6 ee due Jan., 1867.......... 1,000 | 7 WD due Jan., 1886.......... 25,000 
4 Cs due Jan., 1874......-0+6 60,000 | 7 We dune Jan., 1887 . ...... 20,000 
£0 a due Jan., 1868........+. 1,000| Sewerage Dedt, viz: 
6 Ge due July, $878......+06- 80,000 | 7 p. c. bords (istloan),............. - $413,000 
6 sf due July, 1974.....- +. 49,050 | 6 oe Wetloan)........s.00. e080 87,000 
6 a dne July, 187%.......... 00,800 | 7 a 2d & 8d loans, including 
6 ss due Jn'y, chi espe 100,000 ge charged YY jpepeliogebohes 859,000 
Municipal Debt (new \eeuee H wer i, Hp ag ; 
Tp.c. i eed ras Deo, hf eee 89,000 | 7 p. c. bonds, due July, 18005. cesncese $163,000 
i “ due Apr., 1881........45 4.500 | Water Debt, viz: 
nN 0 dae Apr., 1886.........- 24.0°0 | 6 p.c. DONS.....-.ecoeecees — seevece 1,080,0°0 
% * doe July, 1806.......... 28,000 | q ICO sustseceeeses 490,000 
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BECAPITOULATIOY. 
1866. 1867. 

Bean OO OAC ODOOCLICDOCUD 000 000  Decrease.. $2,000 

Pended debt epee) Seeahaindcaronrones orn 800 ery) Increase .. 030 
School construction debt...............seeeeeee 60,000 - 70,009 Increase.. 29,000 
Sewerage eR po ads salads cowauts Semaine 1 oe 1 oe ete oor 
Water da Fovement Wobservrsrssereersesrs" "9 gx9'909 1,690,000 Increase .. 161,000 
Total fanded debt ....  ........scees+s+ eee $4,858,500 $4,757,500 Increase... $404,000 


The floating debt of the city, consisting chiefly of certificates given for 
temporary loans, payments for schools and sanitary purposes, judgments, 
water fund, etc.— 


AMOnNtOd Ol cccccectecccccccccasceebecicd seecscuecscciesetio! PdGereceeeseu ns $396,026 12 
Billa payable ($4,820), warrants on Treas. (286,114 04), and city orders ($174 &) 240,688 33 
Making a total floating of...........:.cceseceee soreeeresceoscecesees ees $639,564 60 


The amount in the treasury at the close of the fiscal year to the credit 
of the several funds was $778,990 66. The amount of warrants and city 
orders outstanding drawn upon the treasury was (as above) $236,288 38. 
Net balance to credit, $542,702 28. It will be seen from the above 
exhibit that the bonded debt is gradually increasing ; and, the Comptroller 
continues, “if we keep pace with our rapid increase of population, it must 
continue to increase upon us for many years tocome. The water-works 
will require during the present year (1867-68) not less than $500,000 to 
complete the buildings? engines, and improvements that are imperatizely 
demanded. The erection of school buildings, sewerage, river improve- 
mepts (deepening of the Illinois and Michigan canal), and tunnels, will add, 
perhaps, $500,000 to $800,000, so that at the end of the present fiscal 
year the bonded debt of the city will not fall much short of 86,000,000 ; 
and when all these improvements shall have been completed, for which 
bonds are authorized to be issued, the bonded debt cannot vary much 
from €10,000,000, of which about $5,000,000 have been provided for, to 
be paid by receipts from water, sewerage, sinking fund, and probable State 
assumption of river improvement bonds. The total city debt at the pres- 
ent time is $5,897,064 50. Of this sum $398,926 12 is for temporary 
loans, viz.: €222,159 81 for the water works (to be paid from the proceeds 
of bonds to be issued) and the balance for school purposes (purchase of 
lots and erecting sehool buildings) savitary expenses, judgments, &c.” The 
rate and amount of tax levied, and the purposes for which levied fur the 
service of the year ending April 1, 1867, were as follows: 


° Amount. | Purpose, Rate. Amount. 

Gen fand......... 436 p. 1,000 $896,789 68 | Sewerage fund........ 2 p. 1,000 $171,908 60 

Gen: ral einking fond. 1 * 953 25 | Street & alley fund... ss 171,906 50 
Interest fond.. ..... 88,958 95 | Street lamp fund...... 1s * 228,929 

o ‘pe ocak fund... 1 = i % |Temp'y ican fund,.... 35 “ 42,976 62 

ormechooifand ... 3 * 42,976.68) Total........ ....20 ps 1,000 81,719,065 00 

Seuochiax haadi7ycgee cae 257,389 75 oe ip Se Ns 


The receipts from general taxes for the year, including $44,735 64 col- 
lected on the tax warrants of 1863 and 1865, amounted to the sum of 
81,559,502 84; the receipts from special assessment warrants, including 
miscellaneous receipts from the Board of Public Works and other sources, 
to $478,540 43; from licenses $153,858 84; from fines in the volice 
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courts $81,038 45; from Recorder’s court, rents, d&c., $15,580 68, and 
from a judgment $25,492 20. Including $901,863 17 balance from pre- 
vious year, bills payable $159,226 11, and bonds 86,400, the total means 
of the city treasury amounted to $4,864,038 44. 

The principal disbursements,were on account of: Public works $385,- 
871 17, certificates $120,575 00; Bridewells and cemetery $55,227 07; 
evening schools 86,957 08; Fire Department $254,409 41; fuel $31,- 
217 23; health department 861,387 86; interest $100,612 793 judg- 
ments $22,151 11; lamp districts $120,922 21; permanent improvements 
$15,391 13; printing and stationery $17,585 66; police $307,811 44; 
Receiver’s court $28,591 92, redemption $13,861 18; Reform school 
$73,299 99; river improvements $129,162 37; salaries $47,247 50; 
schools $412,367 55; sewerage $416,546 48; sewerage, sinking fund, 
$20,842 50; praia assessments $685,903 76; tunnel $19,265 85; water 
age 89, &c., &c.—total $4,085,942 78, leaving in Treasury $778,- 

The following statement gives a surmmary view of the population, valu- 
ation and taxation at the stated periods for the past 30 years: 


Total ———Assessed Valuation-—— Valua. ——Taxationn—— 


on, R’l Eet’te, Personalty. Total. p.cap. <Am’t ro P 100 
$236,543 t } Bano $236, $56 $5,805 15 $1 41 32 4y 
ge Mason 94,487 2115 4,721 85 800 
962,291 479,003 1,441,814 19014 9,647 89 «1 60 
2,278,171 791,851 3,065, #3 7768 91 8 
8,664,425 281 4,521,099 is 15,825 80 11 32 
4,995,446 704 6,849,600 346 1815901 08 
4,998,966 1,202174 6,800 314 66 22,061 54 10 85 
5. = 68B_—is«d1, 488,47 = 6,876, 246 81 30,045 09 80 46 
6, 965 1,654,984 7,220, 24097 2,9708%7 8&4 2&8 
18, 677% 8,711,154 16,841 %SA88 185,06248 80 80 
21, 500 6,355,503 ova, 83741 206290003 68 7% 
25, $08 5,848,776 31,736, 87780 «=: 806.659. 39 72 HS 
31, 165 6,855,877 063, 8918 387891529 42 O1 
81,191,545 5,552,800 37,189,845 26879 564,08306 08 650 
87,608,023 11,664,769 48,733,782 2877 97465564 75 00 
44,064,499 20,644,678 64,709,177 86265 120418854 2 00 
06,496,116 19,458,134 65,953,250 428S7 1,719,06400 67 07 


That Chicago has been gradually growing wealthier, and year by year 
more able to bear taxation, the above table fully illustrates. In 1850 the 
valuation was $240 97, and the taxes 84 cents per capita, or 35 cents on 
each $100. By 1860 the valuation had increased to $349 13, and the 
taxes 84 cents per capita, or $1 01 on each $100. The first years of 
the late war materially affected the value of property, but in 1864 a re- 
action was evidenced which continued upward through the next two vears, 
bringing the per capita valuation from $268 79, as it was in 1862 to 
$287 75 in 1864, $362 55 in 1865, and $428,857 in 1866. The rate of 
taxation in 1864, ’65 and ’66 was &2 on the $100, but owing to the move- 
ment in population and property, the tax averaged in 1864 $5 75; in 
1865, $7 25; and in 1866, $8 57 per capita. The taxes here spoken of 
are municipal or city taxes purely. The State taxes for 1866 amounted to 
$128 per capita, and the county taxes eta we have no means at 
hand to certify our estimate) may be stated ata like rate. These added 
to the city taxes, will make a total of taxation levied for domestic purposes 
on the people of Chicago of $11.13 per capita. And as a matter of course 
the people bear their share of Federal taxation and customs. In the Ist 
district of Illinois, which covers Cook County, in which Chicago is loca 
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ted, there was collected on account of internal revenue for the year 1€65-66, 
the sum of $6,672,286, from the following sources : 


Slanghtered animals........008 .... 243 | In00MC... 1... sees ssocenede 1, 780,760 

Grose rechipthheirs ce. pea ; 847,528 Legacies and succeseions........... 7180 
este neice eee DOE 1301 | Passporta, & ........ 0000006 was 

Articles in schedule A,............. 16,868 Ponebaes QO coscussscee eo ects sons 71,849 


The population of the county in that year may be'estimated at 220,000 
persons, and hence the federal taxes averaged about $33 to each inhabitant. 
The customs collected in the United States in the same year amounted 
to &179,000,000 in gold. The population of the United States in that 
year was vot far from 35,000,000. This gives about $5 per capita. All 
these taxes added, viz.: domestic $11 13, Binited States internal $33, and 
United States customs 85—make a total of $49 13 fog capita paid by the 
eople of Chicago. Omitting customs, the internal taxes paid are about 
Bae per capita. 


COMMEROIAL LAW.—No. 3. 


FIRE INSURANCE (CONTINOED). 
(Continued from page 472, vol. 66.) 


OF THE RISK INCURRED BY THE INSURERS. 


At the time of the iosurance, the property must be io existence, and 
not on fire, and not at that moment exposed to a dangerous fire in the im- 
mediate neighborhood; because the insurance assumes that no unusual 
risk exists at that time. 

The risk taken is that of fire. And therefore the insurers are not 
chargeable if the property be destroyed or injured by the indirect effect of 
excessive heat; or by any effect which stops short of ignition or combus- 
tion. But if there be actual ignition, the insurers are liable for the imme- 
diate consequences ; as the injury from water used to extinguish the fire. 
Or injury to or loss of goods caused by their removal from immediate 
danger of fire, even if it be reasonable, and not if the loss or injury might 
have been avoided by even so much care as is usually given in times of 
so much excitement and confusion. 

In some instances the policies require that the insured should use all 
possible diligence to preserve their goods; and such a clause would 
strengthen the claim for injury caused by an endeavor to save them by 
removal. So the insurers are liable for injury or loss sustained by the 
blowing up of buildings to arrest the progress of a fire. But we should 
say, that if goods were damaged by water thrown on to extinguish a sup- 
posed fire when there was none in fact, or by the wholly unnecessary and 
ae destruction of a house distant from the fire, the insurers should not 

eld. 

It must now be conceded to modern science, that lightning is not fire ; 
and if property be destroyed by lightning, the insurers are not liable, un- 
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leas there was also ignition ; or unless the policy expressly insures against 
lightning, 

An explosion caused by gunpowder is a loss by Gre; not 60, it is said, 
is an explosion caused by steam. Scientifically, it might be difficult to 
draw a wide distinotion between these cases; but the ileroiics seems to 
be sufficient for the law. 

Whether when the negligence of the insured or his servants is to be 
considered as the sole or direct cause of the fire or loss, the insurers can 
be held, has been somewhat considered. And as this is the most common 
and universal or i and the very one which induces most persons to 
insure, there has been some disposition to say that no measure or kind of 
mere i ey can operate as a defence. And in effect this is almost 
the law. But if the loss be caused'by negligence of the insured himeelf, 
of so extreme and gross a character that it is hardly possible to avoid the 
conclusion of fraud, the defence might be a good one, although there were 
no direct proof of fraud. That the fire was caused by the insanity of the 
insured should be no defence. 

In Beaumont’s work on Fire and Life Insurance in England, he gives 
some instances drawn from the practice of English insurance companies, a 
part of which, at least, rest upon sound principles, and illustrate what is 
probably the law, although not yet determined by adjudication. Thus, it 
implements or apparatus used for fire, as ranges, grates, or the like, are 
destroyed by fire, this loss gives ne claim on the insurers, But if the 
chimney or other parts of the house in which the apparatus is set are in- 
jured by the same fire, for this the insurers are liable. He says, also, that 
where the loss is caused only by an excess of the heat or fire which was 
designedly used, they are not liable. But we should have some doubt as 
to this rule; especially as applied to clothes hung up to dry, and catching 
fire from the flame, and the hke. Nor are we satisfied that, if a haymow 
takes fire by its own fermentation, it is not a loss within the policy. If 
quicklime be so heated by water as to set on fire the barrels or other wood 
near it, it may be said that the lime itself is not burnt, and might not be 
hurt by being burnt, and, if destroyed by water, is not a loss within the 
poliey ; but we do not think this would be reasonable. And if lime be 
put in a building, and, by being partially wet and heated, set fire to it, 
and for the purpose of extinguishing this fire, water is so used as to slack 
the lime and render it valueless, it would be a loss within the policy, un- 
less we say that no loss gives a claim if the thing destroyed contribute 
to the loss, proximately or retvotely. We are aware of no such rule. 
Thus, if cotton, by fermentation, ignited and set fire to a mill, undoubted- 
ly the loss of the mill would be within the policy, and so would be the 
loss of other and disconnected cotton. And perhaps we might say that 
the loss of the very cotton of which the spontaneous combustion caused 
the fire should be within the policy. 

There are various exceptions in the policies used in this country; but 
they have not given rise to much a ijudication, and do not generally need 
explanation. ft may be remarked, that the exception of “ military or 
usurped power,” or avy similar phrase, would not be extended 80 as to 
cover 8 common mob. But if the word “riot” be used, insurers are not 
liable for a fire caused by a tumultous assemblage, whatever may have 
been the original purpose of the meeting. 
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If the insured be charged with ee the propeny insured himself, it 
has been held in England, that this defence could be supported only by 
evidence which would suffice to convict the plaintiff, if tried upon a0 in- 
dictment. But in this country it has been ruled otherwise. 


OF VALUATION, 


Valuation, Fie ered as it is understood in a marine policy, seldom 
enters into a fire policy—never, perbaps, in a policy made by any of those 
moutual companies, who now do a very large part of the insurance of this 
country. And quite seldom is a building valued when insured by a stock 
company. Ifa loss happens, whether it be total or partial, the insurers 
are bound to pay only eo much of the sum insured as will indemnify the 
assured. But as care is always taken—and sometimes required by law— 
not to insure upon any house its whole value, it seldom happens, and if 
the proper previous precautions are taken, should never happen, that any 
question of value arises in a case of total destruction of a building by fire. 

But mutual companies are usually forbidden by their charter to insure 
more than a certain proportion of the value of a building ; and this requires 
a valuation in the policy, which is conclusive, for some purposes, against 
both parties. Of course the insurers can never be held to pay more than 
the sum insured. And if their charter or by-laws permit a company to 
insure only a certain proportion of the value, as three fourths—on the one 
hand, if the company insure more than that proportion, as $3,500 on pro- 
perty valued at $4,000, they are held to pay only $3,000, and the assured 
cannot show that the building was really worth more thaa $4,000 ; and, 
on the other hand, the valuation, if not fraudulent, is conclusive against 
the insurers if the building is destroyed, and they cannot show, in defence, 
that the building was worth less. 

We koow nothing to prevent the parties from making a valued policy, 
if they see fit to do 80, although this line been questioned. It is not un- 
common for companies who insure chattels, as plate, pictures, statuary, 
books, or the like, to agree on what shal! be the value in case of loss. 

Sometimes the policy reserves to the insurers the right to have the val- 
uaticn made anew by evidence, in case of loss. Then if a jury find a less 
valuation, the insurers pay the sama proportion of the new value which 
they had insured of the new valuation. 

The value whick the insurers on goods must pay, is their value at the 
time of the loss. And it has been held, that a fair sale at auction, with 
due precaution, will be taken to settle that value after the fire, provided 
the insurers have reasonable notice or knowledge that the auction is to 
take place. : 

The valuation determines the amount which tke insurers must pay only 
in case of total destruction. If the building is only injured by fire, the 
insurers may either repair it, or pay the cost of repairing it. 


OF ALIENATION. 
Policies norte fire are personal contracts between the insured and the 


insurers, and do not pass to any other party without the express consent 
of the insurers. 
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It is essential to the validity and efficacy of this contract that the insured 
have an interest in the roperty when heisinsured, aud also when the loss 
takes place; for otherwise it is not his loss, and he can bave no claim for 
indemnity. If, therefore, he alienates the whole of his interest in the pro- 
perty before the loss, he has no claim ; and if he alienates a part, retaining 
a partial interest, he has only a partial and proportionate claim. 

After a loss has occurred, the right of the insured to indemnity is vested 
and fixed; and this right may be assigned for value, so as to give an 
equitable claim to the assignee, without the consent of the insurers, But 
we should not consider a mere assignment or conveyance of the premises 
as of itself an assignment of the right to recover on a policy of insurance 
for a previous loss, unless something in the contract, either of word or fact, 
showed clearly that this was intended by the parties. 

Policies against fire contain a provision, that an assignment of the pro- 
perty, or of the policy, shall avoid the policy. So, generally, it is hardly 
worth while to inquire what right an assignee, without consent, would 
acquire at common law, or in equity, where there is no such provision. 
We think, however, that the weight of authority is strongly, though vot 
conclusively, against bis acquiring any claim. There seems to be some 
difference between: fire policies and marine poticies on this subject, the 
necessity of consent being held more strongly in the case of fire policies ; 
but it is not easy to see a very good reason for this difference. 

Nothing is properly an alienation of the property, which is less than an 
absolute conveyance of the title thereto. It bas been held, that a sale by 
one joint owner of his interest in the ating to the other, does not avoid 
the policy. But the weight of authority is, that generally such sale avoids 
the policy. An assignment by one partner of his interest in the partner- 
ship property to the other, is held to prevent a recovery in case of loss. 
But a dissolution of the partnership before Joss, and a division of the 
goods, so that each partner owned distinct portions, was held to be in 
violation of a condition against “any transfer or change of tile in the 
property insured.” 

Where an insured conveyed half the premises in fee, taking back a 
lease of the same for five years at a nominal rent, and agreeing to keep 
and Jeave the premises in repair, it was held to be an alienation, although 
the insured would have been bound, as lessee, to rebuild. Where the 
insured mortgaged the premises and assigned the policy to the mortgagee, 
with the consent of the insurer, and afterwards conveyed the premises 
away, it was held that the policy remained valid as to the mortgagee, and 
for the amount of the debt, on the ground that the insured could do noth- 
ing to affect the rights of the assignee without his consent. In this case it 
was also held, that payment of an assessment after the property is burned 
does not remove the effect of an alienation. 

A conveyance by one insured intended to secure a debt, will be treated 
in a court of equity as a mortgage, and therefore it does not terminate 
the interest of the insured. A contract to convey is not an alicnation. 
Nor is a conditional sale, where the condition must precede the sale, and 
is not yet performed. Nor is a mortgage, not ever after breach, and per- 
haps entry for a breach, and not until foreclosure. Nor selling and imme- 
diately taking back. But bankruptcy is said to be an alienation; and if 
there were a voluntary assignment by one insured to his assignee in trust, 
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it should operate #0, as much.as a direct transfer to creditors. There are 
reasons, however, for drawing a distinction between such a case, and one 
where the law takes possession of property insured for creditors; at least, 
we should say that, in such case, the insurance might remain valid until 
the assignees or commissioners sold the property. If several estates are 
insured in one policy, and one or more are aliened (or conveyed away), 
the policy is void as to those only which are aliened. If many owners are 
insured in one policy, a transfer by one or more to strangers, without the 
act or concurrence of the other owners, will avoid the policy for only so 
much as is thus transferred. 

Policies of insurance are not negotiable—that is, not assignable in such 
way as to give to the assignee a right of action iv his.own name—in most 
of our States. But the moral or equitable interest of the transferree will 
sustain a promise by the insurers to him, and if such express promise be 
made, on this he may bring his action. If he brings it in the name of the 
assignor, it must, generally at least, be subject to all the defences which 
the insurers could make against the assignor. It is possible that there 
should be some qualification of this ruie. Undoubtedly, no insured party 
can wake a transfer which shall operate 1ojuriously on the insurers, aud 
yet preserve the rights so transferred. On the other hand, if he, by the 
terms of the policy, may transfer it with the consent of the insurers, and 
after such transfer and consent the originally insured fraudulently burns 
the building, there would be strong reasons for holding the insurance still 
valid, in favor of the innocent transferree. Perbaps the question would 
turn upon this; Did the transferree pay, or assume the obligation of pay- 
ing, or guarantee the payment, of any premiums! If so, he should be 
held insured, although the terms of the policy and transfer might oblige 
him to bring his action in the name of the incendiary. Where possible, 
such transfer, with such consent, would undoubtedly be regarded by the 
courts as a new and independent contract with the transferree. 

An alienation, or even actual surrender of the policy, does not avoid 
the premium note, or the obligation of tke insured to pay his share of the 
previous losses, If, therefore, after an alienation, the insurers, with full 
knowledge of it, demand and receive from the insured payments on such 
account, it is no waiver of the forfeiture of the policy caused by the alien- 
atiod. From eome cases jt would seem that, if the insurers called for and 
received payments accruing subsequently, it would not revive their obliga- 
tion, on the ground tliat the policy is so completely annuled by the alien- 
ation, that it cannot be revived by any waiver. But we should have 
much doubt of this. If the insurers expressly waived the forfeiture, it 
would make them responsible to the transferree. 

In practice, care should be taken to have all such transfers regularly 
made and notified, and the consent obtained fully authorized, and duly 
indorsed or certified, and all the rules or usuages of the insurers in this 
respect complied with. 

here one insured against fire recovered of his insurers for a loss 
caused by a railroad cotmpany for which the railroad company was liable 
to the insured, it was held that this operated as an equitable assign- 
ment to the insurers of the claims of the insured against the railroad 
company; and the insurers might enforce this by a suit in the name of 
the insured. 
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OF NOTICE AND PROOF. 


Where the policy requires a certificate of the loss, the production of it 
is a condition precident to any claim for payment. And it must be such 
a certificate as is required; but a substantial compliance with its require- 
ments is sufficient. So, top, if the notice is to be given forthwith, there 
must no unreasonable or unnecessary delay. And all the circum- 
stances of the case are considered, ia determining whether there was or 
was not due diligence. A notice of a loss, which was required by the 
policy to be given “forthwith,” and was in fact given thirty-eight days 
after a loss, has been held insufficiont. But circumstances may justify a 
longer delay. Where a certificate is required to be furnished “as soon 
as possible,” it is still sufficient if it be furnished within a reasonable 
time. But where the fire took place in November, and the account of 
loss was not furnished till the March following, it was held not to 
o 8 compliance witb the conditions. Generally, this is a question for 

@ jury. 

In fire policies, as the premises may be supposed always open to the 
inspection of the nn of the insurers, a general notice of the fire will 
probably be enough. 

If the assured bas assigned the policy with consent, the assignee may 
give the notice; and if he does, the neglect of the original insured to give 
notice does not prejudice the assignee. 

The insurers may waive their right of notice wholly or partially. And 
they may do this expressly, or by any acts which fairly indicate to the 
ineured that they accept an imperfect notice given to them, or that they 
do not need and do not require that any notice should be given, or that 
they have taken the matter into their own hands, and have made inqui- 
ries, and obtained all the information possible. And a refusal “to settle 
the claim in any way,” has been held to eupply a good excuse for not 
offering notice. 

The preliminary proofs, by which is meant affidavits, certificates, state- 
ments, etc., setting forth the loss and its circumstances, though required 
by the policy, are not admissible as evidence as to the damages or 
amount of claim. If it were provided in the policy that they might be 
so used, this would make them evidence, but we are not aware that this 
is ever said expressly, and it caunot be inferred from the mere require- 
ment of them. 

If the policy provide that the assured shall, if required, submit to an 
examination under oath, the insurers are not bound by his statement un- 
der oath; but if he be duly required, and therefore submit himself to an 
examination under oath, be canaot afterwards be required to submit to 
further examination under oath. 


OF ADSUSTMENT AND LOBS. 


Insurers against fire are not held to pay for loss of profits, gains of 
business, or other indirect and remote coe Seco of a boas by fire. We 
do not know, however, why profits may not be specifically inrured against 
fire, where it is not forbidden by, or inconsistent with, the charter of the 
insurers. : 
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There is one wide difference between the principle of adjustment of a 
marine policy and of a fire policy. In the former, if a proportion only of 
the value is insured, the insured is considered as his own insurer for the 
residue, and only an equal proportion of the loss is paid. Thus if, on a 
ship valued at $10,000, $5,000 be insured, and there is a loss of one-half, 
the insurers pay only one-balf of the sum they insure, just as if some other 
insurer had insured the other $5,000. But in a fire policy, the insurers 

ay in all cases the whole amount which is lost by fire, provided only that 
it does not exceed the amount which they insure. 

It is said that general average clauses or provisions are inserted in fire 
policies in England; but they are not known here. Still, in one case, the 
ptineiple of general average was ghined applied. -Blankets were used 
by the insured, with the consent of the insurers, to protect a building 
from a near fire; they did this effectually, but were themselves made 
worthless, and an action of the insured against the insurers for this loss 
was sustained by the court. But the owners of other ea in 
the neighborhood, who might have been protected by the use of the 
blankets, were thought to be too remotely interested to be liable to con- 
tribution. 

As a contract of fire insurance is an entire one, if the policy ever at- 
taches, there should be no return of premium, although the property be 
destroyed the day after, and not by fire; as by demolition by whirlwind, 
or other similar accident. If, however, there were an insurance on goods 
believed to be st a certain place, at a certain time, and none of them were 
there, there might be an entire return of premium, because there was 
pever any insurance. But if a part were there, there should be no partial 
return; because the rule that, where a part only is insured, only a propor- 
tionate part is paid by the insurers in case of lose, applies only to marine 
policies, as stated above. 

Most of the fire policies used in this country give the insurers the right 
of rebuilding or repairing premises destroyed or injured by fire, instead of 
paying the amount of the loss. If, under this power, the insurers rebuild 
the house insured, at a less cost than the amount they insure, this does 
not exhaust their liability ; they are now insurers of the new building for 
the difference between its cost and the amount they have insured. And 
if the new buildiog burns down, or is injured while the policy continues, 
the insurer may claim sv much as, added to the cost already incurred, shall 

ual the sum for which be was insured. 

It may be important to add that, under our common mutual policies, 
the insured will also be liable for assessments for losses after the peta 
tion of the building by fire, during the whole term of the policy. 

There is no rule in fire insurance similar to that which makes a de- 
duction, in marine insurance, of one-third, new for old. Still the jury, 
to whom the whole question of aera is given, are to inquire into 
the greater value of 8 proposed new building, or of a repaired build- 
ing, and aasess Only such damages as shall give the insured complete in- 
demnity. 

Where insurcrs had reserved a right to replace articles destroyed, and 
the insured refused to permit them to examine and inventory the goods 
that they might judge what it was expedient for them to do, Chancellor 
Walworth refused to aid the insurers in a court of equity; but such con- 
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‘luct on the part of the insured would be evidence to the jury of great 
weight to prove an overstatement of loss. 

If, after the adjustment and payment, there appears to have been fraud 
in the original contract, or in the adjustment, or material mistake of fact, 
it would seem that money paid may be recovered back ; but not so if the 
mistake be of law. f 

If the policy contains a provision that any fraud in the claim, or any 
falee swearing or affirmation in support of it, aball avoid the policy (as is 
frequently the case in England), it would eeem that it would be left to the 
jary to say whether there was any material and substantial fraud connected 
with the matter, and if so, to find for the insurers. 

From the present state of the authorities, it may be stated, as a general 
rale, that the law allows no claim upon the proceeds of policies of fire in- 
surance in favor of any third parties, unlees there be a bargain or contract, 
or a trust, to that effect. Thus, a tenant cannot compel his landlord to 
expend money received from an insurance office, on the demised premises 
being burnt down, for rebuilding them, nor prevent the landlord from su- 
ing for the rent until the premises are rebuilt, if, by the terme of the lease 
rent is due although the building is burned. 

(To be Continued.) 


TOLEDO, WABASH AND WESTEBN RAILROAD. 


The Toledo, Wabash and Western Railway Company is a consolidation 
of the Toledo and Wabash, the Great Western of 1859, the Quincy and 
Toledo, and the Illinois and Southern Iowa Companies—these organiza- 
tions being merged into one by articles of consolidation duly ratified and 
confirmed July 1, 1865. In pursuance of this consolidation the present 
company is now operating a great, direct through line of railway, com- 
mencing st Toledo, Ohio, and terminating at Quincy, Ill., and Keokuk, 
Iowa, with « branch running to Naples, on the Illinois River, making the 
entire length of road (including 22 miles [leased] of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy Railroad) about 520.6 miles. Of the mainline 75.5 miles 
are io Ohio, 166.9 miles fn Indiana, and 211 miles in Illinois, The 
Keokuk Branch has a length of 41.2 miles, and the Naples Branch a 
Jength of 4.0 miles. Total length owned by the company 498.6 miles. 
The share capital ofthe company now amounts to $6,700,000, as follows : 


General stock—87,000 shares.........0..ssseccceesscscencon ceectescreseeesecess $5,700,000 
pr cade fer pe Sep ot Ne har Sh Ak a 1,600,000 
Total share capital ......ccccccccecccsccscccccsce ceseveseness sessees eves : $8,700,000 

Below we give a statement of the funded debt of the consolidated com. 
ny, showing a total of $13,800,000: 

A NN aE Pies 

|. A m )...0eF eb. Ug. 1804...2.000 coccsees 

if Ae LB.W.&SLLRR, 16,0). do 1800.. .......cc05..25 26000000 

+ do t.W.RR, B. Div, 8.0m). do 1805... ee eeccae 45,000 

10 do do. W. Div, 100.0m).Apr. & Oct, 1808.........c.ccs0e0s 1,000,000 

q do Gt. WBE. of "og, Aha.0 Ma.) «Fed, & AUG. 1888...00. 000. c0sec0se 1,488,000 

7 do i & So.lowaRR.,4i9m.). do 168%..........sss0s... , $00,000 

1p. ¢. 2d mort., . & W. BR, %.5 m.).....May & Nov. 1878 1,000,000 

q do Wab. & W. RR, 168.9 m.). 1878 

7 do at. Wie of tb, 181.0 m. a 

7 La as Rind’ or Wa. &W, Rwy, 408.6 m.). _ 1,000,000 
VOL. LVII— No. L 3 
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With the exception of $1,000,000, the bonds named in the above lie+ 
cover only sections of the present road; and it being deemed for the in- 
terest of all parties that these various classes issued by and bearing the 
titles of the several corporations now represented by this company, shall 
be consolidated into one and the same mortgage debt, the Board of Direc- 
tors have decided to create and issue its coupon bonds, entitled “ Consoli- 
dated Mortgage Sinking Fund Convertible Bonds,” of sufficient amount and 
for the purpose of retiringal! of these outstanding securities. To secure the 

ayment of the principal and interest it is proposed that a mortgage shall 
be executed, covering the entire real and personal property of the com - 
pany from Toledo to the Mississippi, to constitute the first mortgage lien 
upon the consolidated property of the Company. -For the purpose of 
giving these consolidated bonds a special advantage and value, the peel 
securing them will not only embrace the entire amount of property pl 
for the old bonds, but a large and valuable amount heretofore entirely 
free and unincumbered, besides original liens upon important contracts, 
accessions and franchises more recently acquired. The time and condi- 
tions for the exchange of these bonds will soon be made known, 

The gross earnings of the road for the half fiscal year ending December 
31, 1865, and for the full year 1866, together with the operating expenses 
during the two periods, are presented in the annexed statement, viz. : 


’ ay to ee te 08 oS api at $32,846 73 
so sieiehuieaieiomreieaielefccte Seoae oo ec bee ae 
26,000 00 nce daeee 52,000 00 
Cone recsoes cecceces 49,049 10 cee eee «= 98,945 1T 
40,846 68 it... 34,766 9S 
$2,083,100 15 =... $8,717,896 223 
Roadway—renewal .........s.sewe bececccess $941,051 79 
de BUEDANCE «0 -msssver ese ese. Sis, 004 98 ac ons 35 
Care, engines, —MAINE'CO....cccrcesseoee 
General expn’s tsansp't'n &C................. 768,658 98—~1,487,439 96 1,889,468 68—2,811,186 50 
Realduary income ......cecccsssscvcccncreves $545,670 86 $906,199 73 


The revenues of the company have been very seriously impaired in con- 
sequence of the disasters to the wheat crop during the past two years 
throughout the entire extent of country traversed by theroad. In evidence 
of the nature and extent of this loss, it may be stated that the falling off 
in the tonnage of wheat and flour during the 18 months covering the com- 
pany’s report, a8 compared with the same period of previous years, is 
equal to 1,500,000 bushels, the earnings upon which would have been 
$660,000. It is to this unlooked for misfortune the directors attribute 
their inability to declare satisfactory dividends on capital. The increase 
in each and all other branches of traffic upon the road as compared with 
Pree years has been marked and encouraging. The coal and lumber 

usiness especially indicate a remarkable growth and promise to become 
the most permanent and productive sources of revenue. 

The company have eleven engines houses and 102 stations on the line 
of their road. The equipment now consists of 102 locomotives, 47 passen- 
ger cars, 1,040 box freight cara, 27 mail and baggage cars, 275 stock cars, 
200 platform cars, and 150 coal cara. The whole number of passengers 
carried in the six months of 1865 was 366,525, and in the year 1866, 
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624,378. The amount of freight carried in the two periods was u- 
follows : 


-—July-Decamber, 1865. -—Jan.-December, 1864, 
Eastw'd. Westw'd’ Total. Eaatw'd. Westw'd. Total. 


Grain. ........ A SASeRe bushels 1,070,198 116,693 1,236,686 8,010,:71 894,713 4,304,964 
Cattle ec eo ... cars |” 8,000 % ” 80% % 7.248 beat) eee 
ee ee 

ARSON, © OOHRS l C) M ' 28,215 
Sundries..... 0.0.0.0. cooseest0D8 47,657 79,214 -117'sT1 «180984. 141,075" 261°850 
Freight earnings... ........ L. seve $529,075 $491,191 $1,020,196 $1,299,124 $910,808 $2,200,427 


The Income account, showing the residuary balances for the eighteen 
months since consolidation and other receipts as per Treasurer’s books, 
and the disbursements on account of renewals, construction, equipment 
&c., charged thereon, supplies the following summary : 


DEBTOR. CREDITOR, 
pomesee hm eek amicus ae ae Tet thd amreecalatec mie cea ga are ht 
Treat ino Uieseaes og tec eh ree Linnie 
i 80 lowe RE CO ga05ia10 6 
OCI. PT TS. eNOS Oe tee a ae kT a Oe 


wee Oe ee aie ORFs eens ae eg + 60Gb) LIU, O80 2D 
. 


The Treasurer's General Balance Sheet of December 81, 1866, reads 
as follows: 


Railway & equi: ome e $19,850,000 00 | Capital Stock. ae $6,700,000 00 
equipment... ...... ) Rescate sens tome X 
Tyestese:..FEoions veceee 1y198,000 00 Funded Debt... -....-c.- ses. 483001000 00 
Materials & fuel on hand........ 808,014 07 | Coupona of 1865 & 1866......... 42,284 (5 
U. 8. Post office, &c............ 80,800 41 | Balance of Income acc’t........ 278,699 00 
‘Wabash Elevator Stock......... 10,000 00 | Cash and Bank account......... 71,790 53 
Sandries ce, soso sawonenee 24,776 82 | Treasurer’s Equalizationacceunt 665,726 19 
EquaHzation acconnt........... 700,800 27 | Bills payable.............se000.+ 500 00 
TORR scccnse =a Total.......ccceseeece ceeees $28,113,900 47 


The general account current (covering the whole period since the con- 
solidation) shows the arount of inoney received from all sources, and what 
disposition was made of the same, as follows : 


RECEIPTS. rg | Pe : DISBURSEMENTS. ened os 

Net earnings (6 mos.) i865......... $545, quipment.....cce....0. «+ 
do guess 1866......... 906,199 T2| Construction....... .. " 816,449 90 
Sinking fand, bonds issued... . 1,000,000 00 | Interest on bonds, &c. 285,896 62 
‘reas, on equalizat’n ac’t.. . 665,726 19 | Ill. & Southern Iowa R.R......... 129,807 27 
Bills payablw.........---.. ve. sas 15,600 00 | Discount on bonds, &c .......... 201,841 97 
Bank ac’t (overdrafts)... $71,700 58 Equalization account......---..... 700,800 24 
Less dues from U. By os 19 16,806 40 | Polae o Wabash RR Coe Te O16 OS 

aS. see ‘A — ‘oledo ry S COmaisnaiste 

cree De a aan Wabash Rlevator stock... .. sscee 10.000 00 
ABBR OBRSNIOD speeeueee 149,801 20 pa 
gn #4, Total... .ccescseececessee «o ++ $8,149,801 20 


It will be seen from this statement that the company, after promptly 
aying the interest upon each and every class of its funded obligations, 
including the dividends upon its preferred stock, closes with the year in a 
eonnd financial condition, and without any floating debt or outstanding 
liability whatever. 4 
The monthly range of pricesat which the stooks of the donsolidated com- 
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panies sold at New York in the year 1866 are given in the following 
statement : 


General, Preferred. Pre: 

61 gsi 

January. .....0006 42 Te rag’ wear ITALY... vecsvccccees 85 
Settee si ice QB eeee AURORE ss vse ceuiedee: UnaOe 6770 
Ha hee B1KO83 1... ember. KIO Ott 
TLeeeaecacecceens 23 68 Ockober fete iteds “4 % QOD 
OV scckstekiesenees BHO ... @-... | November,......... 48 73 @id« 
Janesseiicecctewsee 85 ORB 4. Dives December ......0000 MGA ---.@-.+ 


—range during the year—general 81@55, and preferred 61@75}. On 
the Ist of June current the closing quotations were—general 414, and 
preferred 62. 


BAILWAY EXTENSION AND ITS RESULTS. 


BY RB, DUDLEY BAXTER, M.A* . 
,L—Inrropuction. 


If a Roman emperor, in the most prosperous age of the empire, had 
commanded a history to be written of that wonderful system of roada 
which: consolidated the Roman power, and carried her laws and customs 
to the boundaries of the accessible world, it would have afforded a just 
subject for national pride, The invention and perfecting of the art of road 
muking, ils sagacious adoption by the State, its engineering triumphs, its 
splendid roads throagh Italy, through Gaul, through Spain, through Brit- 
‘ain, through Germany, through Macedonia, through Asia Minor, through 
the chief Islands of the Mediterranean, and through Northern Africa; all 
these would have been recounted as proofs of Roman energy and mag: 
nificence, and as introducing a new instrument of civilization, and creating 
a new epoch in the history of mankind. 

A similar triumph may fairly be claimed by Great Britain, The Ro- 
mana were the great Road-makers of the ancient world—the English are 
the t Railroad-makers of the modern world. The tramway was an 

invention, the locomotive was the proeuao of English genius, 
and the first railways were constructed and carried to success in England. 
We have covered with railroads the fairest districts of the United King 
dom, and developed railways in our colonies of Canada and India. But 
we have done much more than this, we have introduced them into almost 
every civilized country. Belgian railways were planned by 
Stephenson. The great French system reseived an important impulse 
from Locke. In Holland, in Italy, in Spain, in Portugal, in Norway, in 
Denmark, in Russia, in Egypt in Turkey, in Asia Minor, in Algeria, in 
‘the West Indies, and in South America Englishmen have led the way in 
railway enterprise and construction. To this day, wherever an undertak- 
ing of more than ordinary difficulty presents itself, the aid is invoked of 
English engineers, English contractors, English navvies, and English share- 
holders; and a large portion of the rails with which the line is laid, and 
the engines and rolling stock with which it is worked are brought from 
England. 


@ Read before the Statistical Society of London November, 1806 
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_ To Englishmen the annals of railways must always be of the highest 
interest, and I trust that the brief inquiry upon which I am about to enter 
will not be deemed a waste of labor. ton to examine into the ex- 
tension of railways at home and abroad; to show the rate at which it is 
labman 32 the expenditure which it has cost; and its vast commercial 
results. e practical questions will follow whether the construction of 
of Railways in the United Kingdom has reached its proper limit! Are 
we over-railroaded, a8 some assert, so that railways ought to be discourag- 
ed? Or are we under-railroaded, so that fresh railways ought to be in- 
vited? Are other nations passing us in the race of railway ieelontoantl 
ae lastly, can any improvement be introduced into our railway legisla- 
tion 


IL—Ramwayrs rx tHe Usrren Kmenpom. 


So far as roads are concerned, the dark ages may be said to have laste . 
from the evacuation of Britain by the Romans in 448, to the beginning o 1 
the last century. During the whole of that period nothing could be more 
barbarous or impassable than English highways. The Scotch rebellions 
first drew attention to the necessity of good roads. The first step was to 
establish turnpikes, with their attendant waggons and stagecoaches ; super. 
seding the long strings of packhorses which, up to that time, bad been the 
principal means of transport. The second step was to render navigable 
the rivers which passed through the chief seats of -industry. The third, 
which commenced later in the century, was to immitate the rivers by 
canals, and to construct through the north and centre of England a net 
work of 2,600 miles of water communication, at an outlay of £50,000,000 
sterling. But roads and canals combined were insufficient for the trade of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and bitter complaints were made of expense and 
delay in the transmission of their goods. 

The desired improvement came from the mining districts. Since the 
year 1700 it had been the custom to use wooden rails for the passage of 
the trucks. About the year 1800 Mr. Outram, in Derbyshire, laid down 
iron rails upon stone sleepers, and the roads so constructed took from him 
the name of Outram’s Ways or Tramways. About the year 1814, the in- 
genuity of mining engineers developed the stationary steam-engine into a 
rude locomotive, capable of drawing heavy loads at the rate of four or five 
miles an hour. It was proposed to construct a public railway on this prin- 
ciple between Stockton and Darlington. After much delay the line was 
opened by George Stephenson in 1825, and the experiment was successful 
as a goods line—unsuccessful, from its slowness, as a passenger line. The 
next experiment was the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, projected as 
a goods line to accommodate the increasing trade of those two places, 
which was crippled by the high rates of the canal and navigation. Before 
the railway was completed, another great improvement had taken place in 
the construction of locomotives by the discovery of the multitubular 
boiler, which immensely increased the volume of steam, and the speed 
attainable. ; 

The opening of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway on 15th Sep- 
tember, 1830, was the formal commencement of the railway era. On that 
day the public saw for the firet time immense trains of carriages loaded, 
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with passengers, conveyed at a rate of more than fifteen miles an hour, a 
speed which was largely excesded in subsequent trials. The desideratum 
was at length obtained, viz., the conveyance of large masses of passengers 
and goods with ease and rapidity ; and it was seen that the discovery must 
revolutionize the whole system of inland communication. 

The public feeling was strangely excited. Commercial men and men of 
enterprise were enthusigstic in favor of the new railways and eager for their 
introduction all over the country. But the vested interests of roads and 
canals, and landed proprietors who feared that their estates would be in- 
jured, together with the great body of the public, were violently prejudiced 
against them. Railways had to fight their way against the most strenu- 
ous opposition. I quote from the “ Life of Robert Stephenson,” the engi- 
neer of the London and Birmingham line: 


“To every parish through which Robert Stephenson passed, he was eyed with 
suspicion b bre inhabitants, and not seldem menaced by violence. The aristocracy 
regarded the irruf-tion as an interference with territorial righta The bombler 
classes were not leas exusperated, as they feared the railway movement would injare 
those industrial interests by which they lived. In London, journalists and erred 
teers distributed criticisms which were manifestly absurd, and prophecies which time 
has signally falsified.”—Vol. i, p. 169. 


The city of Northampton was so vehement in its opposition, that the 
line was diverted to a distance of five miles, through the Kilsby Tunnel, 
to the permanent injury both of the city and railway. The bill was thrown 
out in Parliament, and only passed in the following session by the most 
lavish expenditure in buying off opposition. 

Other lines were soon obtained in spite of the same vehement bostility. 
The Grand Junction Railway from Liverpool to Birmingham, was passed 
in 1833. The Eastern Counties Railway was sanctioned in 1834. It was 
launched as a 15 per cent. line. It is said that a wealthy banker in the 
eastern counties made a will, leaving considerable property to trustees to 
be expended in parliamentary opposition to railways. The Great West- 
ern was thrown out in 1834, but passed in 1835, The London and South- 
ampton, now the London and South Western, was proposed in 1882, b.t 
was not sanctioned till 1834. 

In 1836 came the first railway mania. Up to this time the difficulty 
had been to pass any bill at all, now competing schemes began to be 
brought before Parliament. Brighton was fought for by no less than five 
companies, at the total expenditure of £200,000. The South Eastern ob. 
tained its act after a severe contest with the Mid Kent and Central Kent. 
Twenty-nine bills were passed by Parliament authorising the construction 
of 994 miles of railway. In the autumn the mania raged with the great- 
est violence. “There is scarcely,” said the Edinburgh Review, “a prac- 
ticable line between two considerable places, however remote, that has not 
been occupied by a company; frequently two, three or four rival lines 
have started simultaneously.” The winter brought a crash, and the shares 
of the best companies became almost unsaleable. _ 

In 1845 most of the great lines had proved a success. The London 
and Birmingham was payin 10 per cent., the Grand Junction 11 per 
cent. the Stockton and Darlington 15 per cent., and railway shares were 
on an average at 100 per cent. premium. The railway mania broke out 
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with redoubled violence; railways appeared an El Dorado. The number 
of miles then open was 2,148, The number of miles sanctioned by Par- 
liament in the three following sessions was : 


é 


TOSS SR ss stant es coi cleceeuet etme otek S700 
WB46. ceccccccesecce @eeee COC eeSSESeOeseee 4,588 
1847. Siiicccces e*eeereeee @ecerereeeeoseaos 1,864 

Total .. eeeeeveeooe @eeeecseoeeoeese es PO Qe 8,592 


Had all these lines been constructed, we should have had in 1852 more 
than 10,700 miles of railway, a number which was not actually reached 
ull 1861, or nine years Jater. But the collapse in 1846 was 80 severe 
that an act was passed for the purpose of facilitating the dissolution of 
companies, and a large number of lines were abandoned, amounting, it is 
said, to 2,800 miles, 

Railway extension was now menaced with a new danger. The effect of 
the panic was so great, and the losses on shares so severe, that the confi- 
dence of the public was destroyed. Besides this, as the new lines were 
opened, the dividends gradually decreased till the percentage of profit on 
capital had gone down from 54 per cent. in 1845 to 8} in 1849 and 3} 
in 1850, leaving ecarcely anything for ordi: shareholders. As a con- 
sequence, shareholders’ lines were at an end. But since 1846 a new cus- 
tom had been gaining ground of the amalgamation of smaller into 
larger companies, I may instance the North Eastern Company, which 
consists of twenty-five originally independent railways, In this mauner 
eleven powerful companies had been formed, which divided the greater 
part of England between them. The competition between these com- 
panies for the possession of the country was very great, and by amalga- 
mations, leases, guarantees, and preference stocks, they financed a large 
number of lines which otherwise could not be made. In this manner the 
coastruction of railways between 1850 and 1858 progressed at the rate of 
nearly 400 miles a year. 

But towards the end of 1858 the great companies had exhausted their 
fands and ardor, and proposed terms of peace. The technical phrase was 
“ that the companies required rest.” Again it eeemed probable that rail- 
way extension would be checked. But a new state of things arose. Twenty 
years of railway construction had brought forward many great contract- 
ors, who made a business of financing and carrying through lines which 
they thought profitable. The system had grown up gradually under the 
wing of the companies, ard it now came to the front, aided by a great im- 
provent in the value of railway property, on which the percentage of 
profits to capital expended had gradually risen from 3} per cent. in 1850 
to 44 in 1860. The companies also found it their interest to make quiet 
extensions when required by the traffic of the country. Thus railway con- 
struction was continued in the accelerated ratio of more than 500 miles a 
year. The following table gives a summary of the rate of progress from 
1845 to 1865 :— 
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UNITED KINGDOM—MILES OONSTRUOTED. 


Average Number 

Year, Miles Opened. Opened per An. 
18B4. cecccccvecccccce eeoreose @ eos Adout 200 188 
1840 eeteoeos @evoeeeetoaoeeereseeeeeeeoes 1,200 

240 
1845). cisco e's sloisiasiciele cs aieicicicinass Sieeeelee soiesie 2,440 

813 
1850s cccccccscacsceeseescececoss eeewese e 6,500 

867 
1885. .ccce e@eener SSSHCESHOHHOSHES HOS EOREEEEEE 8,835 

425 
TBO ceccccwervicccetioccusesesscecccseet.cs 10,484 
1865, vcccccvccccccecvcncevcccoccececcccce 18,289 571 


During the same year the percentage of profits to capital expended were 
a8 follows :— 


Per cent, Per cent. 
1845. .06 eeecece SOCHOSCHSCSH CHE SEHG Oe 5.48 LSCOsciccsiciciesisietsaieiticineiois scelcaate 4.39 
1850 @OCCCH OSHS EEG HHHSHHTEHEEED 8.8] WS6B%. ccccses comesicss eeeees eee 4.46 
USES Siicccecvecccsesecteeeseecte 8.90 


The latter table, which is abridged from an annual statement in Here- 
path's Journal, scarcely gives an idea of the gradual manner in which 
the dividends sank from their highest point in 1846 to tliir lowest in 
1850, and of their equally gradual recovery from 1850 to 1860 and 1865. 
Tne main results of the two tables are, first, the close connection between 
the profit of one period and the average number of miles constructed in 
the next five years, and, second, the fact that the construction of railways 
in the United Kingdom has been steadily increasing since 1855, and is 
now more than 500 miles per annum. 

The number of miles authorized by Parliament during the last six 
years is stated in the Railway Times to be as follows :— 


Year. Miles. Year, Miles. 
TSE liricicssieclsasiaes necceusceeeae 1,882 BEE viiciccscuceetoceceoseeceee 1,829 
16638 :..c deccectseseues eeceoee eeee 809 ISOS Haile cies twee cee eaiccrwmes 1,996 
TB6S. cscsctiesice cece e@eeeeae eeeoed 195 SEC u tococaecassecaes eeoee e@ese 1,¢é63 
1,823 

AVEFAZC. ococcccccccres eeoesesn SOSCHSSSHESHESTEEHSHESHOHESCHTEH ESS eseHeeses 1,220 


Hence the miles authorized by Parliament for the last six years have been 
double the number constructed; and there must be about 3,500 miles 
not begun or not completed—a number sufficient to occupy us for fully 
seven years, at our present rate of construction. 

Such is a brief summary of the history of railway extension in Great 
Britain and Ireland. It may be thrown into five periods :— 

1, The period of experiment, from 1820 to 1880. 

2. The period of infancy, from 1880 to 1845, 

3. The period of mania, from 1845 to 1848, 

4. The period of competition by great companies, from 1848 to 1859. 

5. The period of contractor’s lines and companies’ extensions, from 
1859 to 1865. 


= 
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The returns of the Board of Trade to the end of 1866 give the follow- 
lowing distribution of the 13,289 miles then open :— 
Total 


, Double Linea, Single Lines, Miles Open. 

England and Wales,.....cscccccsccccecs 6,081 5170 9381 
Seotland.......0.. Coeeresreceseseecece O46 1,264 2,200 
Tredand..csccccssecccccccccscccecceress 4716 1,862 1,888 
7,508 6,186 18,289 


] 

_ Hence there is a considerable preponderance of double lines over single 

lines in England, and of single lines over double in Scotland and Ireland. 

The following table shows which country has the greatest lenth of rail- 
ways in proportion to its area :— 


Square Miles, Rail Mileage. of alle 
Gare le we: lg ie 0 way. 
England and Wales. ...see. 67,812 0351 Ls 6.25 a 
Scotland ....cccccccsccees 80,715 2,200 14, 

Treland sy wccccccscccasccces 82,612 1,888 17.7 


So that England and Wales have a mile of railway for every six and a 
half rer miles of country, being the highest proportion in the world, 
while Scotland has leas than half that accommodation, and Ireland little 
more than one-third. 

The following table shows which country has the greatest length of rail- 
way in proportion to population :— 


Population per 
Population in 1860. Railway Mileage. Mile of Railway 
England and Wales. eeoevee 20,228,497 9,251 2,186 
Scotland... ccccccsccccess 8,096,808 2.200 1,409 
Treland.....cccccsesecses 5,850,809 1,838 8,182 


So that Scotland, a thinly inhabited country, has the greatest railway 
mileage in proportion to her popoaete and we shall afterwards find that 
she stands at the head of all European countries in this respect. 

The manner in which this railway mileage is distributed through Eng- 
land deserves some attention. A railway map will show that the general 
direction of English lines is towards the metropolis. London is a centre 
to which nearly all the main lines converge. Every large town is, in its 
degree, a centre of railway convergence. For example, look at the lines 
radiating from Leeds, from Hull, from Birmingham, or from Bristol. But 
all those leaser stars revolve, so to speak, round the metropolis as a cen- 
tral sun. 

A great deal may be learned of the character and political state of a 
country from the convergence of its railway lines. utralising France 
concentrates them all on Paris. Spain, another nation of the Latin race, 
directs her railways on Madrid. Italy shows her past deficiency of unity, 
and want of a capital, by her straggling and centreless railroads. Bel- 
gium is evidently a collection of co-equal cities without any prepondera- 
ting focus. Germany betrays her territorial divisions by the multitude of 
her railway centres. Austria, on the contrary, shows her unity by the 
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convergence of her lines on Vienna. The United States of America 
prove their federal independence by the number of their centres of radia- 
tion. 

The national character of the English nation may be traced in the same 
way. Though our railways point towards London, they have also another 
point of convergence—towards Manchester and the great port of Liver- 

ool.. The London and North Western, the Great Northern (by the 
anchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire line), the Great Western and the 
Midland run to Manchester and Liverpool from the south. The Man- 
chester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire railway, the London and North West- 
ern Yorkshire and Carlisle lines, and the network of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Sees converge on them from the east and north. The 
London and North Western Welsh railways and the Mid Wales and 
South Wales lines communicate with them from the west. Thus our rail- 
way system shows that Manchester and Liverpool are the manufacturing 
and commercial capitals of the country, as London is its monetary and 
political metropolis, and that the French centralization into a single great 

ay doves not exist in England. 
t remains to describe the great systems into which the English rail- 


ways have been amalgamated. There are in England twelve great com: 


panies, with more than £14,000,000 each of capital, which in the e- 
gate Cie vga nearly seven-eighths of our total mileage and capital. 
They divide the country into twelve railway kingdoms, generally well 
defined, but sometimes intermingled in the most intricate manner. They 
may be clessified into the following seven districts :— 


Miles Open. Ospital Expended. 
1. North Western District--London aod North Western Ee ie 


Railway esee ee eee e@eeeeee @eeeeeese e@eoeeeeee 1,806 £58,210,000 
2. Midland District—Midland Railway eeeee ee eeevere 677 26,108,000 
8. North Kastern District—Great Northern Railway... 422 18,200,000 
North Eastern Railway .......ccccccccsesesece 1,121 41,158,000 

4, Mersey to Humber District—Lancashire and York- 
shire alr oeeee C0c ee ecccrrcccesceccs es 408 21,114,000 
Manchester, Sh dand Lincolnshire Railway... 246 14,118,000 
5. Hastern District—Great Eastern Railway.......... 709 28,574,000 
6. South Hastern District—South Eastern Railway.... 819 18,626,000 
Chatham and Dover Railway. eeoereertoove 175 14,768,000 
London aod Brighton Reilway.........00.. cecss . 296 14,561,000 

1. South Western District—Loodon and South Weste 

Railway...c.sesseseees @eeeere eerceeeoeese 500 16,864,000 
Great Western Railway..... Seesecvece ceeeevcuelzeee 47,680,000 
Total's. cileceideisiehisaeesnte eecerceve eeeeereve 1,664 £309,421,000 


In Scotland there are three great companies :— 
Miles Open. Capital Expended. 


1, South Hast Coast—North British Railway..... cooee 183 £17,802,000 
2. Central District—Oaledonian Railway.........000. 561 14,797,000 
8. South West Ooast—Glasgow and South Western.... 249 5,608,000 

Total Ceara seer odode eeenee eters 1,642 £88,202,000 


which include three-fourths of the whole mileage and capital of Scotch 
railways. . 
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In Ireland there are only two large companies :— 
Miles Open. Oapital Expended. 


1. South Western District—Great Southern and Western 420 £6,712,000 
2. Midland District—Midland Great Western. eeeresoe 260 8,625,000 
otal ices canis tees seine oie eos sees + 680 £9,887,000 


which embrace rather more than two-fifths of the capital and mileage. 

The above figures are taken from Herepath’s Railway Journal, made 
up very nearly to the present time. 

The following table shows the average gross receipts and net profits, for 
three years, for the United Kingdom, and also the dividends paid on ordi- 
me et in the above great companies, except the London, Chatham 
and Dover :— 


AVERAGE BECEIPTS AND DIVIDENDS Shor CENT, 


1857, . 1861. 1865. 
Groes Feceipts..ccssccccescccccsccces eoaoer eoeoveeone 9.87 8.27 8.57 
Net ts eoeoe COCSSHHSHESTHEHSSHEES SeFtOHOsseee oe 4.19 4.80 4.46 
é of Great Companies : 
UF NaS GnpGeqRK0OCOCOOSo OOO CO DOCIOSOOOOUUE 4.00 4.45 4.65 
8 Scotch 


@eeeeeeseeeeeeseseees C8B FESS HEHSSESBEEE 4,68 4,80 5.70 
2 Weigh Bao. cos cciascwicce ce ccc cacmevewcwsaee. 5.00 5.00 8.56 
Averge dividends... ... cesccccssccccceces 451 4.78 4.64 


IV.—Cost or Rartways in tHe Unirep Kinepom. 


The total capital authorized and expended, up to the end of 1865, is 
given in the Board of Trade Returns, as follows, including the companies 
estimated for who have not made a return. 


OAPITAL AUTHORIZED. 


Sharessenccieeccccssciicciscisecse ssc e@oveee Pee eeeenesesetoe ogee £484,467,000 
Loans.. eecccece COSTE OR OEEH OOOH ESO BOE SH OL EOE Seosoesesoevsessoos 148,968,000 
Total seeessee COHCCC HH COO EOLE THO THHTEOH SHHEESHOFE HHO £578,425,000 


CAPITAL EXPENDED. 
Debenture Capital : 
Stock. . e@ereee POCCHO SHH OHH SOS ESOE HHO THLOHOHOEHDTOOED £18,812,000 


Mortgages .....cccsccsveccccccsces eooee e@eeesecsrece 98,069,000—111,871,000 
Preference capital......0.ssesssesees ecovece eeoeeeeeraeossaeeee 124,617,000 
Ordinary capital... .ccccrescccceres eeoeo Cees cest oes S80 HHAOE 220,088,000 

£466,421,000 


Hence the following conclusions :— 

1. The capital expended is more than half as large as the national 
debt. 

9. The debenture and preference capital, which are ‘practically first and 
second mortgages of railway property, amounted in 1865 to more than 
half the whole capital expended. 

So that railway property is virtually mortgaged to the debenture and 
prefence capitalist for about half its value. 
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The preference capital has for some years been steadily increasing, 
while the ordinary capital has remained almost stationary. During 1865 
the preference capital increased by £19,615,000, while the ord capital 
only increased by £4,650,000. As the old companies almost always increase 
their capital by preference stock, I anticipate that in seven or eight years 
the debenture and preference capital will have risen to two-thirds of the 
capital expended. os 

3. The unissued or uopaid capital was, in 1864, £95,000,000. This 
increased largely in 1865, by the great number of miles authorized in 
that year, and in the return for that year is £122,000,000. 

The expenditure was, in 1864, divided between the three kingdoms in 
the following proportions, including non-returning companies :— 


of Bail 
Capital Mile of Way. 
Eogland and Wealeeiccisccsecis sissies case £879, ,000 £41,088 
Scotland...cceee.» Coeeereveseseree® seooe 60,206,000 22,820 
Treland....ccccves eeoeeeesd @reeeseeeoeooseeses 26,394,000 14,360 


Thus Ireland has made her railways for one-third the coat, and Soot- 
land for little more than half the cost of the English railwaye—a result 
which might be partly expected from their larger proportions of single 
lines, the greater cheapness of land, and in Ireland the lower wages of 
labor. 

But the English expenditure is the highest in the world, and has given 
rise to severe remarke on the wastefulness of the English system. Let us 
examine the causes of expense. 

1. The English expenditure includes, on a probable estimate, no less 
than £40,000,000 sterling absorbed by metropolitan railways and termini. 
This of itself is £4,500 per mile on the 8,890 miles constructed. 

It also includes very large sums for termini in Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Birmingham and other great towns, far beyond what is 
paid in continental cities. 

2, The English expenditure also includes considerable capital for docks, 
as at Grimsby, where £1,000,000, was laid out by the Manchester, Shef- 
field and Lincolnshire Company; and at Hartlepool, where £1,250,000 
was epent by a company now merged in the North Eastern. 

It also includes iu many instances capital expended on steamers and 
capital for the purchase of canals. 

3. The counties whose trade and population is greatest, and which are 
most thickly studded with railways, as Lancashire, Yorkshire and Gla- 
morgan, are exceedingly hilly, and necessitate heavy embankments, cut- 
tings and tubnels, which enormously increase the cost of construction. 
The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway has cost £52,400 per mile for the 
whole of its 403 miles. Had those counties been as flat as Belgium the 
company might probably have saved something like £20,000 per mile, 
or £8,000,000 rls f The Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire 
Company, even after deducting £1,000,000 for the docks of Grimsby, 
have spent £53,000 per mile. A flat country might have saved them a 
similar sum per mile, or £5,000,000 sterling. 

4. England, as the inventor of railways, had to buy experience in 
their construction. Other nations have profited by it. There is no doubt 


& 
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that our present system of lines could now be made at very much less 
than their original cost. In addition we have paid for experiments, such 
as the broad guage and atmospheric railway. 

5. The ee preponderance of double lines over single (6,081 miles 
against 3,170), has largely increased the expense as compared with the 
single lines which predominate in other countries. / 

6, The price of land in a thickly populated country like England must 
wecessarily be higher than in the more thinly inhabited continental coun- 
tries. But beyond this, English landowners, in the first vehement opposi- 
tion to railways, acquired the habit of being bought off at high prices 
and of exacting immense sums for imaginary damages. The first Eastern 
Counties line was said to have paid £12,000 per mile for land through 
an agricultural country, being about ten times its real value. This habit 
of exaction has been perpetuated to our own day. As an every day in 
stance, I may mention that, only a few months ago, a gentleman of great 
wealth was selling to a railway company which he had supported in Par- 
liament thirty acres of grass jana: of which the admitted agricultural 
value was £100 an acre, and three acres of limestone, of which the 
proved value to a quarrymam was £300 an acre. There was no residen- 
tial damage, and the railway skirted the outside of the estate. The price 
of the whole in an auction room would have been about £4,000. The 
proprietor’s agents, supported by a troop of eminent valuers, demanded 
£25,000! ; 

7. Parliamentary pal eae are an item of English expenditure not 
occurring in countries where the concession of railways is the province of 
a department of the government. But in those countries there is almost 
always a “promoter’s fund” and secret service fund, which often attain 
very large dimensions. Which is the preferable alternative? Besides, 
those who object to parliamentary committees must be prepared to give 
us 8 practicable substitute, which will suit the habits and feelings of the 
British nation. Now, a free nation must have liberty to bring forward 
schemes for the public accommodation, and to have them decided by some 
public tribunal after full investigation and hearing all parties. There 
must be witnesses, and, where millions of money are at stake, there must 
be the power of being represented by the ablest advocates. Commissions 
appointed by the Board of T'rade, or any other department, would be just 
aa expensive. The expense of parliamentary committees is the price we 
pay for free trade in railways, and for our present amount of railway 
development. 

I believe that these caures will fully account for the higher cost of 
Englieh railways, and, except as regards the cost of land, I think that no 
valid or practical objection can be taken to them. There is certainly the 
consolation of knowing that in return for oar money we have a more 
efficient system of railways than any otber country. 


V.—Taarric axp Beyerit or Raitwars is THe: Unirep Krxepom. 


Yo order to appreciate the wonderful increase of traffic which bas re- 
from railways, it is necessary to know the traffic of the kingdom 
their introduction. 
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Previous to the opening of the great trunk lines in 1885, passengers 
were conveyed by mail and stage coaches, a system which had reached a 
high degree of perfection. Mr. Porter, in his “ Progress of the Nation,” 
has calculated, from the stage coach license returns, the total number 
of miles travelled by passengers during 1834 as 358,290,000, which re- 
presented $0,000,000 persons travelling 12 miles each. The fares were 
very high, being by the mails 6d, a mile inside and 4d. outside, exclusive 
of coachmen and guards, and rather less on the stage coaches, Including 
coachmen and guards, the average fares paid may be taken at 5d. per 
mile. Hence the 80,000,000 passengers paid a total of £6,250,000. 

Goods were conveyed by water or by road. 

Water communication had been developed with great perseverance, and 
was nearly as follows :— 


Miles. 
Canale—REogiand , oii <i. <iescsc0 cd deceise dive sieeve BED SaCOeH DOC «+ 2,600 
BUIOOUCOUGDUUD OD COCO UO ONOONOL eccccesece coces 225 
Ce eee cree rescence cere eccces wetess seeessseseee 275—8,100 
Navigations........ sleeeceees SecSnCIObOOAE eo evceccccescccces apaneuud ) 
Total COKE HSH SOME THE FORT HTO HES HE MID LEOSOD eooe eee 4,000 


Being one mile to every thirty square miles of country. 

Canal companies always regarded with great jealousy any Te to 
ascertain the amount of their traffic, and the only calculation I can find is 
in Smiles’ “Life of Brindley” (p. 464), where it is estimated at 
20,000,000 tons annually. The rates charged by canal carriers were, for 
the great bulk of general goods, about 4d. per ton per mile. Thus, Lom 
don to Birmingham was 40s. per ton, and London to Manchester 70s. to 
808., the direct distances baits 118 and 200 miles. The rates for cval 
were considerably less, but so high as to restrict its carriage to short dis- 
tances, and to render its amount inconsiderable, 

The tonnage carried by road appears to have been about one-sixth of 
that conveyed by canal, and may be taken at 3,000,000 tons. The rates 
by road were about 13d. per ton per mile, the stage wagons from Lotdon 
to Birmingham charging no Jess than £6 per ton for the 118 miles, 
and those from London to Leeds the enormous amount of £13 per ton 
for 190 miles. Assuming that each ton by road or water was carried 20 
miles—a less average than at present—the total rates paid would have 
been nearly £8,000,000. Hence the total traffic receipts about the year 
1834 may be calculated as follows :— 


Passengers. .cerccceees eOnOOC sisfele cleislotaces's islerslsenerere 80,000,000 == £6,250,000 
Goods oeeeoe COCO oer ee eres SCeeeee Oesveveere eeoe tons 23,000,000 = 8,000,000 
£14,250,000 


The effect of railways was very remarkable. It might reasonably be 
supposed that the new means of communication would have supplanted 
and destroyed the old. othe oped to relate, no diminution has taken place 
either in the road or canal traffic. As fast as coaches were run off the 
main roads they were put on the side roads, or reappeared in the shape 
of omnibuses, At the present moment there is Pohl a larger mileage 
of road passenger traffic than in 1834. The railway traffic is new and 
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additional traffic. But raiways reduced the fares very materially. For 
instance, the journey from Doncaster to London by mail used to cost £5 
inside and £8 outside (exclusive of food), for 156 miles, performed in 
tn twenty hours. The railway fares are now 27s. 6d. first class, and 21s. 
second class for the same distance, performed in four hours. The average 
fares now paid by first, secorid and third class passengers are 1}.d. per mile, 
against an average of 5d. in the coaching days, being little more than 
one-fourth of the former amounts, 

On canals the effect of railway competition was also to lower the rates 
to one-fourth of the former charges. In consequence the canal tonnage 
actually increased, and is now considerably larger than it was before a 
competition of railways. Hence the railway goods traffic, like its passep- 
ger traffic, is entirely a new traffic. The saving in cost is also very great; 
goods are carried by rai] at an average of 14d. per ton, or 40 per cent of 
the old canal rates, 

Now observe the growth of this new railway traffic. The following 
table from the Parliamentary returns (except for 1865), shows the receipts 
from passenger and goods traffic ob railways in the following years :— 


INCREASE OF TRAPFIO, 


: Average An- Av. of whole 
Total Receipts. nual Increase, 22 yearg, 
1848... ....... ooo e-£4,585,000 


: £1,019,000 } 
1848... .ssceseeees 9,088,000 
1,658,000 | 
1855...0.000+ssee0+ 21,507,000 | 21,428,000 
1,252,000 
1860, .....+see+ee0s 27,766,000 
+ 1865. ..0.e2000-00+« 86,890,000 1,619,000 J 


Thus the average annual increase for the whole twenty-two years was 
£1,423,000 per annum ; and the increase was largest in the latest years. 
The traffic in 1864 and 1865, was thus made up :— 


1864. 1865. 
Passengers...cccssccccecces» £16,684,000 £16,572,000 
Goods... .cosccosseccs.coses 18,881,000 19,818,000 
Total receipts. cccesccces £84,016,000 £85,890,000 


And the things carried were, exclusive of carriages and animals :— 


1864. 1866, 
Passengers. cocssercccsccssoce 229,272,000 251,868,000 
Goods, 008... ..cesccerssees ee 110,400,000 114,598,000 


Being six tirnes as many as before the introduction of railways. 
The increase was extraordinary :-— 


1864 over 1868, 1805 over 1864. 
Increase in passenger receipts. ...£1,168,000 £888,000 
“ pees eee 696,000 986,000 


eee Oe 


£2,859,000 £1,874,000 
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So that the increase in 1864 was just double the average annual increase. 
The increase in things carried was :— 


* 1864 over 1888. 1865 over 1864. 
Tocrease in nomber of passengers 24,687,000. 32,690,000 
“tons of good........ 9,800,000 4,238,000 


An increase in 1864 equal to five-sixths of the whole number of D- 
gers in 1884, and to five-twelfths of the total goods tonnage in 1834; a 
wonderful proof of the capabilities and benefits of the railway system. 

Now let us examine the saving to the country. Had the railway traf- 
fic of 1865 been conveyed by eanal and road as the pre-railway rates, it 
would have cost three times as much. Instead of £36,000,000 it would 
have cost £108,000,000. Hence there is a saving of £72,000,000 a year, 
or more than the whole taxation of the United Kingdom. 

But the real benefit is far beyond even this vast saving. If the traffic 
had been already in existence, it would have been cheapened to this ex- 
tent. But it was not previously in existence ; it was a new traffic, created 
by railways, and impossible without railways. To create such a traffic, or 
to furnish the machinery by-which alone it could exist, is a far higher 
merit thas to cheapen an existing traffic, and has had far greater influence 
on the prosperity of the nation. 

Look at the effects on commerce. Before 1883, the exports and im- 
ports were almost stationary. Since that time they have increased as 
follows :— 


INCREASE OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 
Total Exports Per cent. Per cent. per 


One Year. and Jmporte. Increase. annum Increase. 
1838. cccccccesseeeee £85,500,000 86 rs 
1BES i ccccoctceccecoe 116,000,000 
47 & 6 
CT peste! eeeeees 171,000,000 
53 10°4 
1855 ......0sseeeeees 260,000,000 
44 ~ 
3860. cccccesece eeee 875,000,000 
1865. ...-ceceeeseees 490,000,000 80 


I am far from attributing the whole of this increase to railways. Free 
trade, steamboats, the improvements in machinery, and other causes con. 
tributed powerfully to accelerate its progress, But I wish to call atten. 
tion to two facts. ' 

1. This increase could not have taken place without railways. It would 
have been physically impossible to convey the quantity of goods, still less 
to do so with the sheer aera 

Mr. Francia, in his “ History of Railways,” draws a striking picture 
of the obstacles to commerce in 1824, from the want of means of con: 
veyance : 


“Al the wealth and importance of Maachester and Liverpool had immense 
increased, ris to areas a the catage power between the two place nu 
coal companies enjoyed a virtual monopoly, ageote were despotic in their 
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treatr-ent of the great houses which sopported them. The charges, though bigh, 
were submitted to, but the time lost was unbearable. Although the fauiliieseot 
transit were manifestly deficient, although the pargee got aground, although for tea 
days doring summer the canals were stopped by draught, and iv severe winters fro- 
zen i for weeks, yet the agents established a rotation by which they sent ns much 
or as little as evited them, and, chipped it bow or when they pleased. They h-ld 
levees attended by crowds, who almost implored them to forward their goods. The 
effects were disastrous ; mills stood still for want of material ; machines were stop 
for lack of food. Another feature was the extreme slowness of communication. 
The average time of one company between Liverpool and Manchester was four 
days eed of another thirty six hours ; and the goods, although conveyed across the 
AUlntic in twenty-one days, were often kept six weeks in the docks and warehouses 
of Liverpool before they could be conveyed to Manchester, ‘I took so much for 
you yesterday, and I can only take so much to-day,’ was the reply when an urgent 
demand was made, The exchange of Liverpool resounded with merchants’ com- 
plaiote, the counting-houses of Manchester re-echoed the murmurs of manufacturers.” 
—Vol. i, pp. 77 and 78. 


This intolerable tyranay produced the Manchester and Liverpool Rail- 
way, and gave the greatest impetus to railway development. 

2. The increase of imports and exports was in strict proportion to the 
development of railways. The following table shows the miles of railway 
and navigation opened, and the total exports and imports. It must be 
remembered that there are about 4,000 miles of navigation, and that the 
exports aud imports had been for some time stationary before 1833 : 


PROFORTION OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS TO RAILWAYB AND NAVIGATION. 
Miles of Total ssporle Exports 
i aD 


railway and and imp’ta 
Year. navigation, imports, per mile, 
1883.....0. oc eecccecccccceseees ee 4,000 £85,600,000 £21,875 
1840. .ccccvscccsece corererereces 5,200 119,000,0€0 22,884 
1B45 .ceccccvccccvescrece sovveees 6,441 185,000,000 20,959 
3850... cccccccsccccsecesecs ovoe 10,788 171,800,000 16,006 
1855..... Cree cece ccccccce Cesccce 12,384 260,234,000 21,098 
1860... ccc erccccccccces soveoees 14,488 876,052,000 25,985 
865.2... 000000 acccce Taseevececinn 11,209 490,000,000 28,341 


Ware the increase io exports and imports keeps pace with railway de- 
velopment from 1833 to 1845, falls below it during the enormous multi- 
plication of railways and the railway distress from 1845 to 1850, rises 
again to the former level in 1856, and outatrips it after that year, aided 
by the lowering of fares and the greater facilities for through booking 
and interchange of traffic. I cannot think that this correspondence 
within the two increases is accidental, especially as I shall show that it 
exists also in France. 

But, it may be said, how do exports and imports depend on the devel- 
opment of the railway system? I answer, because they depend on the 
goods traffic; and the goods traffic increases visibly with the increase of 
railway mileage and the perfecting of railway facilities. Goods traffic 
means raw material and food brought from ports, or mines, or farms, to 
the producing population, and manufactured articles carried back from 
the producers to the inland or foreign consumers. The exports and im- 

rts bear a variable but appreciable proportion to the ioland traffic. 
vary roineral railway clearly increases them; every agricultural railway 
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increases them less clearly but not less certainly. Hence I claim it as aa 
axiom, that the commerce of a country increases in distinct proportion to 
the improvement of its railway system, and that railway development is 
one of the most powerful and evident causes of the increase of commerce. 
Now, let ns turn to the benefits which railways have conferred on the 
working classes, For many years before 1830 great distress had pre- 
vailed through the country. Mr. Molesworth, in his “History of the 
Reform Bill,” says that it existed in every class of the community. “ Agri- 
cultural laborers were found starved to death. In vain did landlords 
abate their rents and clergymen their tithes; wages continued to fall, till 
‘they did not suffice to support existence.” Innumerable petitions were 
presented from every county in England, atating that the distress “ was 
weighing down the landholder and the manfacturer, the shipowner and 
the miner, the employer and the laborer.” Trade and commerce were 
standing still, while population was rapidly increasing, at nearly the sama 
rate as during the most busy and prosperous period of the French war. 
The increase from 1801 to 1861 is given in the census :— 


SNGLAND AND WALES, 


Popu- Tne. Pope- 
Year. lation. ion 1d pees: | Year. lation. nus feaie: 
1801. .ccrcace 8,892,686 1l 1841 weccccves 15,914,148 14 
1811... .0.00. 10,164,256 14 | 1861 .cccccees 17,927,609 13 
1821.0 cocce 12,000,286 18 186M occcecws 20,066,324 12 
T1881. cecccase 18,896,797 16 . 


The increase during the ten years from 1821 to 1881, which inclnded 
so much distress, was no less than 16 per cent, distributed pretty uni- 
formly between the agricultural and manufacturing counties, and in itself 
almost a sufficient cause for the distress. But what has happened since ? 
Increased facilities of transit led to increased trade; increased trade gave 
greater se pley ees and improved wages; the dimipution in the cost of 
transit and the repeal of fiscal duties cheapened provisions; and the 
immense flood of commerce which set in since 1860 has raised the in- 
comes and the prosperity of the working classes to an unprecedented 
height. Railways were the first cause of this great change, and are en- 
titled to share largely with free trade the glory of its subsequent increase 
and of the natioral benefit, But one portion of the result is entirely their 
own. Free trade benefited the manufacturing populations, but had little 
to do with the agriculturists. Yet the distress in the rural districts was 
as great or greater than in the towns, and this under a system of the most 
rigid protection. How did the country population attain their present 
prosperity? Simply by the emigration to the towns or colonies of the re- 
dundant laborers. This emigration was scarcely possible till the construc. 
tion of railways. Up to that time the farm laborer was unable to migrate ; 
from that time he became a migratory animal. The increase of popula- 
tion in agricultural counties stopped, or was changed into a decrease, and 
the laborers ceased to be too numerous for the work. To this cause is 
principally owing the sufficiency of omg eae and wages throughout 
the yee portion of the kingdom. If I may venture on a compar 
ison, England was, in 1880, likea wide-s ping | al flooded with stag- 


nant waters, which were the cause of malaria and distress, Railways were 


ay 
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a grand system of drainage, carrying away to the running streams, or to 
the ocean, the redundant moisture, and restoring the country to fertility 
and prosperity. 

VI.—RAILWAYS IN FRANOE. 


In turning from England to France, we enter a country completely dif- 
ferent in its railway organisation. In England everything is left to indi- 
vidual enterprise and independent companies. In France nothing can be 
done without the aid of the Government. They tried the English system, 
and failed, just as they tried parliamentary government and failed. The 
independent railway companies broke down, and it was found absolutely 
necessary to change to aregime of government guarantees and govern- 
ment surveillance, suited to the genius of the French people, and under 
which they regained confidence and prosperity. 

Before the introduction of railways, France possessed an extensive sys- 
tem of water communication, which is now of the following extent : 


Navi Dle rivers sc cecsccne cs selcesete 


bv which goods were conveyed at very reasonable rates, varying from 1d. 
7 2d. per ton per mile, or about half the English charges, But the de 
bys were very great; three or four monthe for a transit of 150 miles was 
yuite usual. And the canals paid scarcely 1 per cent. dividend, while their 
¥oglish cotemporaries were paying 5 to 20 per cent. 

mmunication by road was also cheaper but slower than in England. 
The passengers paid from 14d. to 3d. per mile, instead of the 8d. to 6d. 
paid in England. But they only travelled five to six miles au hour, instead 
of the English eight to ten. Goods paid by road about 8d. per ton per 
mile for ordinary conveyance, and 6d. for quick despatch, being less than 
half the English charges. The distance tin France were greater than in 
England, the commerce was less, and -abor and food were cheaper; thus 
fully accounting for the difference. 

Tramways were introduced into France in 1823, by the construction of 
aline of eleven miles from the coal mines of St. Etienne, and this was fol- 
lowed by two much longer lines of a similar character, which was opened 
by sections between 1830 and 1834. They are dignified in French books 
with the title of railways, but they were really nothing but horse tramways, 
and were sometimes even worked by oxen. 

The success of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway provoked some 
real though short railways in France, especially those from Paris to St. 
Germain and to Versailles. But in 1837 only 85 miles had been opened, 
against nearly 500 in England. In 1837 and 1838 the French Chambers 
threw out a scheme of their Government for the construction by the State 
of ar extensive system of railways, but granted concessions to private com- 
panies for lines to Rouen, Havre, Dieppe, Orleans, and Dunkerque. These 
ines were abandoned for a time, in 18389, from want of funds, 

In this emergency, Mr. Locke, the great English engineer, restored the 
ortunes of French railways. Assisted by the London and South Western 
Company and Mr. Brassey, and with subventions from the French Gov- 
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ernment, and subscriptions from English shareholders, and a powerful 
corpse of English navvies, he recommenced, carried through the line from 
Paris to Rouen and from Rouen to Havre, and fairly gave the start to raile 
way enterprise in France. 

In 1842 a vew law was passed, by which the State undertook the earth- 
works, masonry, and stations, and one-third of the price of land ; the de- 
partments were bound to pay by instalments the remaining two-thirds of 
the land; and the companies had only to lay down rails, maintain the per- 
manent way, and find and work the rolling stock. It was intended that 
three-fifths of the total cost should be borne by the state and departments 
and two-fifths by the companies, Under this system of subventions a 
number of concessions were made, the shares rose to 50 per cent. premium, 
and in 1848 a total of 1,092 miles had been opened. The revolution of 
1848 was a terrible shock to their credit, and shares went down to half 
their value. Many lines became bankrupt and were sequestrated, and for 
three years fresh concessions were entirely stopped. But the concessions 
already made were slowly completed, and by the end of 1851, France had 
opened 2,124 miles, against 6,889 opened in the United Kingdom. 

In 1852 the Emperor took French railways in hand, and by a system of 
great wisdom, aa tigate adapted to the French people, he put an end to 
the previously feeble management, and launched into a bold course of rail- 
way development. The French public shrank from shares without a guar- 
antee; he gave a state guarantee of 4 or 5 percent. interest. The French 
public preferred debentures to sharea; he authorised an enormous issue of 
debentures. The companies complained of the shortness of their conces- 
sions ; he prolonged them to’a uniform period of ninety-nine years. At the 
same time he provided for the interest of the state by a rigid system of gov- 
ernment regulation and audit. And, lastly, coming to the conclusion that 
small compaties were weak and useless, he amalgamated them into six great 
companies, each with alarge and distinct territory ; and able, by their mag- 
nitude, to inspire confidence in the public, and aid the government in the 
construction of fresh railways. This vigorous policy was very soon succes- 
ful. Capital flowed in rapidly, construction proceeded with rapidity, and 
between the end of 1851 and 1857 the length of the railways opened was 
increased from 2,124 miles to 4,475, or more than doubled. England at 
that time had opened 9,037 miles, 

France was now exceedingly prosperous. Her exports and imports had 
increased from £102,000,000 in 1850, to £218,000,000 in 1857, or more 
than 100 per cent in seven years, The six great companies were paying 
dividends which averaged 10 per cent.; and the government guarantee 
had never been needed. Railways united all the great towns and ports, 
and met the most pressing commercial wants. But the Emperor was not 
satisfied. France, with double the territory of England, had only half the 
railway accommodation, and wide districts between all the trunk lines 
were totally unprovided with railways. : The government engineers of the 
ponts et chaussees were prepared with plans and estimates for 5,000 miles 
of lines, which bad been inquired into, and officially declared to be d’utilite 
publique, i. @, a pobie necessity. The country districts clamoured for 
these lines. But bow were they to be made? The public were not pre- 
pared to subscribe for them, the Government could not undertake them, 
and the great companies were too well gatisfied with their 10 per cent. 
dividend to wish to endanger it by unremunerative branches. 
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The plan of the Emperor was intricate but masterly. He said to the 
companies: “You must make these lines. The 4,525 miles of railway 
already made shall be a separate pi for the present, under the name 
of Ancien Heseau, the old jines. You no longer require the guarantee 
of the State for these lings. But I will give you an extension of the 
ninety-nine years of your concessions, by allowing them to commence at 
later dates ; beginning with 1852 for the Northern mpany, and at various 
dates for the rest, ap to 1862, for the Southern Company. I also engage 
that £9,000,000 sterling of the net revenue of these old lines shall for ever 
be divisable among the shareholders, without being liable for any deficit 
of the extension lines, an amount which will give you a clear and unde- 
feasible dividend of 6 to 8 per cent.; with a strong probability—almost a 
cet tainty—of getting much more from surplus traffic.” 

“ Next the new lines, 5,128 miles in length, shall be a separate system, 
under the name of Nouveau Reseau, or extension lines. Their estimated 
coat is £124,000,000, and you, the companies, may raise this sum by de- 
bentures, on which the Gdvernment will guarantee 4 per cent. interest, 
and .65 sinking fund for paying them off in fifty years. Any extra cost 
you must pay yourselves. 

These, in their briefest possible form, are the terms on which the Em- 
peror imposed an average of nearly 1,000 miles per company on the six 
great companies of France. They were accepted with considerable reluc- 
tance. Their effect has been to lower the value of the shares of the great 
companies, for the bargain is considered disadvantageous. The companies 
cannot borrow at less than 5.75, 80 losing 1.10 per cent. per annum on 
every debenture; and as the lives cost more than the £124,000,000., the 
overplus has been raised by the companies by debentures, for which they 
alone are responsible. But on the other hand, they get an immense 
amount of fresh traffic over their old lines, which must ultimately more 
than repay this loss. English Railways would be thankful if their exten- 
sions cost them so little. 

In the following years other lines were added, with similar guarantees 
and with considerable subventions from the State, and in 1863 an addi- 
tional series of lines, 1,974 miles in length, were imposed on similar terms, 
bat with some modifications of the conventions with two of the weakest 
companies. : 

Besides the Government lines, the Emperor encouraged to the utmost 
the efforts of the departments, and in July, 1865, a law was passed res- 
pectiag chemins de fer Pinteret local, which authorised departments sad 
communes to undertake the construction of local railways at their own 
expense, or to aid concessionaires with subventions to the extent of one- 
fourth, one-third, or in some cases one-half the expense, not exceeding 
£240,000. 

Not content with passing this law, the minister of public works, in the 
very next month wrote to the prefets of the 88 departments of France, to 
acquaint them fally with its provisions, and to invite them to communicate 
with their councils general, and deliberate upon the subject. The result 
was that sixteen councils requested their prefets to make surveys and in- 
quiries to sscertain what lines would be advisable, 32 departments 
authorized their prefete to prepare special plans, and even to make provi- 
sional agreements with the companies to carry out lines, subject to confir- 
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mation by the councils, Two of these made immediate votes, viz., the 
department of Ain, £56,000, and Herault, £260,000 for lines which they 
approved. A third, the department of Calvados, voted subventions 
amounting to £1,000 per mile for one line, and £2,000 per mile for an- 
other line, Besides, these five departments put railroads into immediate 
execution by contracts with independent companies. Among these were : 


Subvention. 

Saone let: Lotro ies: cics cisictse\cioisie c's cleveicieleiee ices ies oiclcle sitio eieiesiciesiielenisiel tats 000, 

« eres te Enelch company, and inclading land)...-....seseceee.. epee 
Manche an com ing Poorer essereeresee 

Rhone eee eeoeeeoee Oe Rede echnist eriwarsae ue @eeoeeee eee eee 240,000 

Tamivcavencs eerresere COCO TOC oo OCHS COOH Oe Soe eseene dee OeeDEE® 171,000 


By these measures the Emperor has brought up the concessions to the 
following total : > 
ies, 


Ancien Reseau, or old lines .....cccecccccccccssccscsccces cossssecscs 6,027 
Nouveau « or extension lide@: .iscccees eC OS OC See eHeseeeee ease e* 1,665 


12,692 
Being very nearly the length of our constructed lines in 1864. 


But of this mileage there has been constructed up to the present time only... 8,184 


Leaving etill unconstructed.....ccsccecsescecses we eee trove oes 4,458 


being one-third of the whole concessions. Of this, 1,800 miles are now 
being constructed, and 1,600 miles are expected to be opened by the end 
of 1867. 

Hence the lines constructed in France up to and including 1865, are 
8,134 miles, or about the same length as the lines constructed in the 
United Kingdom to the end of 1855; so that France is ten years bebind 
England in actual length of railways constructed, and at least fifteen years 
behind a if her larger territory and population are taken into ac- 
count: and’I must add that France would ee been very much farther 
behind had it not been for the vigorous impulse and the wise measures of 
the Emperor Napoleon. 

The progress of completion from 1837 to the present time is shown in 
the following table: 


MILES CONSTRUCTED. 


Ave annual 
Year, Miles open. crease. 
BTW RAGAOODOCORG DO DOCDOODTOOOS eee eeoeee eeeeeeoeveae e@etne [-}) 84 

WS4O Mewaievecectcve e@ereeee eee eee eree @eoeeereeoeeeeoeee eevee . 8388 
4 

VSG cccccteciectsre scree eeeeeoeeeeooeee eveeeeeeeoeeoe es ee eoeeos 508 
259 

B80 %cccovscesecees @eoerereeeereetesere eeeereeeeeeoneoeese 1,807 
801 

WEB0cciececccsecacce eeeeereeee @eeeeeseeee eseeeeeooeees 8,815 
454 

1860 SESS SHSHHSHSHSHTHSSHSHE RESET HSESTEHESHSETEHEEHEHROOHSHEEEOEHEOS 6,686 
WSO5 Xisaccisierecvesisiisicisicee teaver @eeeeceeseeseeoeseoeneeesoeee 8,184 509 


This table shows the insignificant rate of progress up to 1845, and the 


| -@s 
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larger but still slow progress up to 1855. From that time the effect of 
the Emperor's policy becomes visible in the increased rate of progression. 
It is is expected that between 1852 and 1872 more than 9,500 miles will 
have been opened, quadrupling the number constructed in the previous 
twenty years, and contributing in the highest degree to the prosperity and 
wealth of the French nation. 

Railway history in France may be briefly summed up in four periods: 

1. The period of independent companies from 1881 ta 1841. 

2. The period of joint partnership of the S.ate and the companies from 
1843 to 1851. 
Arr The period of Imperial amalgamations and guarantees from 1852 to 

57. : 
. 4. The period of guaranteed extension lines from 1858 to the present 
ime. 

[To be Continued. ] 


CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY. 


This road extends from Phillipsburg, on the Delaware, to Elizabeth ort 
on the waters of the harbor of New York, a distance of 64 miles, with an 
extension to Jersey City, opposite New York (opened in 1864), a further 
distance of 10 miles. It is, throughout. a double track road, and a third 
rail is laid between the junction of the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad, at Hampton, to Elizabethport, for the accommodation of the 
wide cars of that line. A third track is about tobe laid between Elizabeth 
City and Jersey City, the traffic on this portion of the line having increased 
beyond the capacity of the two existing tracks, During the past year a 
stock yard and market, covering 40 acres, has been opened at Communi- 
paw, and the new coal depot at Port Johnston has been brought into use. 
The works of the American Dock and Improvement Company are also 
baing carried on with energy and success, Though the stock yard and 
dock properties belong to separate organizations, the Central company own 
the largest interest therein, and exercise full control over both. The 
improvements made by the company during the past three years have 
more than doubled its capital account: but the increase of business in 
consequence of their completion has been sufficient to ensure the continu- 
ance of the usual 10 per cent. dividend. It is not intended to make fur- 
ther new expenses on account of construction, but simply to finish up the 
work on hand. 

The amount of rolling stock owned by the company at the close of each 
of the last five fiscal years is shown in the following statement ; 


*62, 68. '64- "65. "66. *62, "63. "64. '65. '66 


Engine®....... 0 secsceeses 88 05 Gs ‘oi | Freight cars pafatatoiatatel Petatees M6 807 813 368 434 
Passenger CArB......-.+..6+ 20 22 34 62 So | Wer Be ROULG. UBD OUD 200 200 860 461 862 
Mail, exprese, &c., cars.... 7 7 i 17 20| Working’ .....  s.e.e0ee 29 8 71 Ti 7 


—the four and six wheel cars being reduced to their equivalent in eight 
wheel cars. 
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The receipts and expenses on account of operating the road and ferries 
of the company for the same years were as follows: 


1862. 1968. 1864. 1965. 1906. 

Passenger earmings.......... SOLO OUUOLION $280,805 $387,069 $483,: ($668,774 $762,471 
Merchandize “.  .., .. 481,977 — 605, A 898,287 1,099, 
Coal as ae ae 661,281 1,031,159 1,817,064 1,888,498 1,619,744 
Mails, express, renta, &¢...........00005+ 24,024 27,680 80,984 60,886 99,790 

Total carmingB....+.......-+ee00e ose $1,897,597 $1,041,076 $2,687,184 $8,096,800 $2,551,944 
Operating ee CR pO 628,945  G14789 1,281,054 1,748,488 1,068,976 

Nett earnings............020.000.ee00 $774,842 $1,127,944 $1,805,680 $1,287,062 $1,617,268 


From which were disbursed the following : 
$2,268 $3L.TEL 249.603 $00,048 $111,148 


Taxes—United States... 

“State 24,688 4076 26,417 81,219 36, 

By teres! ses 148,512 :147,712 185,184 :170, 858 =: 815,764 
Ronowals, &C .. ..sesceeeseoes ccccccocee 176,723 186,568 ...... 184,186 = 108,854 
Dividends, 10percent..........c-ee00.. » 868,000 401,578 540,078 861,876 1,146,484 
Surplus ....ccccssecscerceccececces se. ccee 60,881 865,020 504,904 eeeees erecee 


An extra dividend of 10 per cent was paid from the renewal fund or 
surplus earnings as found at the end of 1868. This amounted to 
$515,000, leaving in the fund named $68,255, to which was added 
$60,000 premium on new stock issued—making the true balance at the 
end of 1863 $123,255, and with the surplus of 1864 a total of $628,159, 
at which amount the renewal fund still remains. 

The following statements exhibit the operations on the road and ferries 
for the saive five years :— : 

1862, 1868. 1864. 188, 1886, 


Miles rnn by engines hauling trains— 

BONZET oo .ccccccee sccccccvccecceccenescseseMlysan 214,483 641 431,834 y 
Merchandize....... Weeeee see deecsesseees ocoovee- 146,186 187,159 177,688 280,861 202110 
OOO tir ccrccceccseeses 00 seece + +0 809,888 451 415,748 898, 496,1 
Wood and Gravel.........s0008 caseeen . 99,872 26,947 182580 140,210 
Total on Central Raflroad......... aveerccencies’ 687,204 041 948,918 1,187,978 035 
Total on New Jersey Ralilroad..,..........-000 58,584 Seesee (abandoned). si 
Aggregate miles run by trains .......000..0+0006%40,789 871,205 948,218 1,187,978 1,875,025 

Miles Tue by f0rry DOME e.rssee cree 47,656 88,598 89,047" 47,079 9° 40,461 

Passengers and tonnage carried— 
Passengers... .....sseccessses Sueseceechinaedasae 419,808 629,017 698,808 wie 1,088,509 
Merchandize (2,000 Ibs)...... cocccceceescces 06 190,905 968,695 272,966 817,181 494,003 
Tron (2,240 ID8)........cceeeeeees ee eee 70,202 80,853 60,295 %,489 108,008 
Lackawanna.... 61 676,748 8=404.68% = TTB, 178 


o+-S0R,87S 618,064 
o+«-814,195 485,927 474,221 609,819 611,076 
1962. 19863, 1964. 1865, 1 
Mileage of passengers and tonnage— on 
11,759,879 18,181,971 19,897,515 28,881,715 28,966,878 


Coal ,240 Ibe. Toh eeeses 


Paesengers.......ceeesscveves Seees vetesve 
Merchandize ........scseseees Caceoserccce 11,168,060 13,540,017 14,610,905 17,888,695 24,045,007 
Tronicversies sada eb oseipidesties c-ccccee » 4,497,108 5,179,456 4480,400 4,690,016 6,502,619 
OOalverscucccsndtsessceceanss seeeveccee + 48,447,782 56,795,557 69,872,269 65,688,694 60,491,616 


The gross receipts per mile run by trains and the cost of operating 
are shown in the following table :— 


Passenger trains Pa sat ei $1 7% iw 
Merch nize traind... .. + srssecsss sevsceeccssecse 899 8 28 412 8 88 * %6 
Coal train6... ....sceeseee dtorveccrccctecvesscceseses B14 2 66 8 16 8 62 8 38 
Average of all trains...c.cccessccseses SY OS0b0 esos $9 129 41 88 & 90 
Expenses per mile run.....scccccsccsscevvcesscsesess 0 on ee) es * 
Profits per mie ran...... crevececetscceccecccesereee $190 S185 814d SIM gist 


SSS 
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The financial condition of the company as shown on the general 
balance sheet at the close of each fiscal year reads as follows :— 


1GA2. 1883. 1°64, 1985. 1966. 
Capital stock.........cccccesceessee sees 820,000 $to0 0,685,940 $18,000,000 
Fond at Key #500 esc 0 618.9000 


BA UAB en ie deca, 3000 2,000,000 9,000,000 1,500, 

Dividend payable January 1 proximo., 99,750 a0 258 wee tie 981,711 299,203, 
Interest accracd........cccessscee-eece 47,888 47,888 47,888 $2930 88,980 
Accounts Peyable Seeheanea tice 434 92.877 30 AROS «950,400 
Benewal fand (balance)............ +0. 283,176 688,955 629,159 628, 150 628,159 

Total. ........0.008 Ree $6,822,198 97,208,980 $9,764,500 $18,661,785 $15,211,192 
—accounted for, as shown in the following exhibit; 
Ballroad ............00 006 Tee. «+ «$4,490,897 147 673 
Extension io Jersey City... Tih eco Rte © Foe aao | 96108,007 $6,704,808 
Port Johnston WDAIUCR ccccccccsane) pisses sepees one te 187,011 81 3T7 

SUSE S eae 188,000 188,000 167,166 $18,798 
Laads and works at Elizabethport ...... 355 476 801,865 
t er eee 917,080 ‘150 ‘ 

Re PIE cs GRC ASe cua 4000 : 585, 685, 931, 
Possenger RAR odton Smo aC ASOaOnOe ‘ Aeon 18, 1984 Apes 199, 
Coalemnssciet sce ayia rss “Hues ONO) 11'6a aia sees 

w filling and bulkheads..... ...... eee 427,979 

Landa donee Me ea isceas es $75,511 890,967 1,405,685 4, 
Troman@ ties on bande. occ eas 7 64,938 rs 617? «= 86,411 
Materials & foel ou eee vise 46,683 85,607 62, 180,787 
Cash &acc’ts receivable.........0...0.6 198986 494,879 850,497 406,497 787,604 
Total eee crs eee $6,822,198 $7,708,880 $9,764,600 $18,661,785 $15,711,102 


1 1684, 1805. 1866. 
ae ego shar arn sitios bart 
9, 18,780 cepa 98,697 


Dae 96,540 

; 13,000 17.618 17, 17.405 91,858 

: @T 41.05 49.61 67.63 64.84 

85.88 658.05 01.40 49.88 45.16 

Profits to capital and debt, p.©........cceseerees 18.75 17.08 18.85 10 86 11.15 


The market value of the company’s stock, based on the monthly 
range of selling prices at New York, is shown in the following statement: 


18Q1T 1TOIG 1091 10 Olss, 
The sale-prices for the firat six months of 1867 have bean as follows: 
January, 124@125; February, 120@123; Marob, 116@118; April, 


113}@1154; May, 115@1184; June, 1172@120. Half year, 1133@126. 
Te ge ehrek athe rallicodowil be eanditanyolaLiva page 450. 
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THE PREVENTION OF BAILROAD ACCIDENTS. 


Although we now travel by rail in this country more securely and 
more Gaikly than ever before, it is hie iat admitted, we believe, by 
our most experienced railroad men that more than half of the mortality 
and injury to passengers arising from railroad accidents might be pre- 
vented if due precautions were used by the companies in the construc 
tion of their cars, in the repairs of their roads, and in the running of their 
trains. How far this conviction is shared by the public is evident from 
the ample damages often awarded when any company is sued in the 
courts by passengers who have sustained injuries. 

An examination of the details of railroad accidents shows that amo 
the most important guarantees of safety, there are two or three whi 
may very properly be made the subject of legislation. The first is the 
prevention of collision, By the free use of the telegraph it seems to us 
possible that no train should ever, by night or day approach within a cer- 
tain distance of another train on the same line of rails. With suitable 
bye-laws carried out and enforced by a sufficient body of watchmen 
stationed at suitable intervals along the line of road, the collision of trains 
might probably be rendered almost impossible, and one of the most fre- 
quent dangers of the sacrifice of life would thus be averted from rail- 
road travellers. Weare aware that some of our great railroad com 
panies are making great efforts in the direction indicated, but economy 
induces others to be more remiss, and some uniformity of precautionary 
provisions might be secured by a wisely framed statute applying to all 
the roads. In the Convention at Albany, ten days ago, some such 
measure, we believe, was brought upin the Convention. But this matter 
is clearly one to be acted on by the Legislature, and not by a Conven- 
tion assembled to revise the organic law of the State Government. We 
understand, however that the prec finds favor in some influental 
quarters to appoint a Railroad Board, armed with authority, and held 
under obligations to take the supervision of these and other matters affect- 
ing the relations of the railroads to the public. By whatever means it 
be effected, however, the frequency of collisions ought to be and may be 
greatly diminished. 

A second cause of railroad accidents arises from the condition of the 
road. The demand for rapid travelling has on the European railways 
made it obligatory on the various companies to keep the rails, ties and 
sleepers in perfect order, and to subject them to frequent inspection. In 
the leading roads of England we believe every mile of the rails from 
one end of the track to the other is examined at least once a day by me- 
chanics whose sole business it isto walk along the road for this pur 
each man having a certain length of track allotted him, for the safety of 
which he is responsible and the condition of which he has to report 
from actual examination at certain intervals, Were some such arrange 
ment perfected here; rare would be the accidents from rotten ties or 
broken rails, and the economy of the plan would be promoted if steel 
rails were N Secon adopted as is being done we believe to a limited 
extent on the Erie, Hudson, Harlem roads, and by some of the more 
enterprising companies in the Western States. The accident a week 


a 
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ago on the first mentioned road near Elmira arose we are told from rot- 
ten ties which allowed a displaced rail to throw the engine off the 
track. This catastrophe might probably have been avoided altogether 
had the road bed been more thoroughly examined just as its mortality 
to the gers was prevented by other utions, to which we shall 
presently advert. We are aware of the difficulties against which our rail- 
road companies have to contend and appreciate the efforts making to 
meet the demand for rapid and cheap transportation of passengers and 
merchandize. We do not urge the adoption of such legislation as 
would fetter the railroad companies or hinder any well devised efforts 
they may contrive to fulfil their important duties to the community, but 
we would urge on them the necessity of adopting voluntarily every 
well-tested improvement tending to prevent loss of life, knowing as we 
do that if omitted such expedients will before long be enforced by 
public opinion and by law. 

But the precautionary measures should not stop at the security of 
the road and the prevention of collision between trains traversing it, 
for after we have ep in operation the most approved preventives with 
the greatest possible care accidents will sometimes occur, and our rail- 
road companies must see to the safety of the passengers whose lives are 
entrusted to their keeping by adcpting any improvements in the con- 
struction of their cars which may conduce thereto. In this point of 
view there are two principal dangers which have to be guarded against 
—the “telescoping” of cars into each other in case of collision, and the 
falling of passengers in passing from car to car when the train is in 
motion. At the last session of the Legislature of this State a law was 
introduced to guard against the latter of these two evils, and it was finally 
passed on the 22d of Aprillast. The provisions of this statute are not 
generally known. We therefore give them from an official copy of the 
aw as follows: 


Szcriom 1. It shall be the duty of every railroad company or corporation in this 
State, and every railroad company cr corporation rannicg, or that may hereafter ran 
its passenger cars in this State, to cause the platforms upon the ends of all passenger 
ears to be #0 constructed that when said cars shall be coupled together, or made up 
into traine and io motion, danger of injury to persons or loss of life between the 
ends of eaid cars, by falling between the platforms of said cars while passing from 
one car to another, ehall, eo far as le, be avoided. y 

B20, 8. This act shall not operate or be construed to exempt railroad companies or 
corporations from liability for dam to persons who may be injured or sustain 
loss or damage by or through any neglect to comply with the provisions of this act. 

Szo. 4. Time shall be lowed to all railroad compenies or corporations to comply 
with the provisions of this act as follows, to wit: One quarter of all the said cars of 
each of said companies or corporations aball be made to conform to the requirements 
of this act within three months from and after the passage of thw act, one other quarter 
thereof within six months, one other quarter thereof within nine months, and the re- 
maining one quarter thereof within one year from and after the passage of this act. 


Several plans have been adopted and brought into use for complying 
with thislaw. That which seems to be regarded with the most favor as 
best meeting the conditions of the problem is known as the Miller plat- 
form, which some eighteen months ago was adopted by the Erie rail- 
road, and is now being introduced, we believe, by the Hudson River 
road in this State, as well as on several Western roads. 
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This new coupling apparatus unites the ends of the cars so that only a 
few inches intervene between the two contiguous “ platforms” how- 
ever rapidly the cars are travelling. It is also adjusted to prevent the 
dangerous swaying motion, and while it grasps the cars so firmly together 
that a force of 7,000 pounds cannot tear them asunder, it is so elastic 
that there is no more than the average loss from “slippage,” and no 
- force that has yet been applied has ever caused them to telescope into 
each other. To the safety conferred by this apparatus was ascribed 
the fact that during the past eighteen months no passenger's life has been 
lost on the Erie railroad, and in the recent accident to which we have 
referred above not a single passenger was hurt although the train was 
going at full speed at the time. 


DEBT AND FINANCES OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


The public debt of San Francisco, as stated in the report of the Cit 
Auditor, at the end of the fiscal year 1865-66, and as it stood on the 9 
April, 1867 (according to a special statement furnished us by the same 
gentlemen), is shown in the following statement : 


Description of 


secaritice. -—Interest— Principal —Am't outstanding — 
City Bonds of— Rate. Payable. paate, ach, 66, Apl. 9, 
ASSL GGaeticavesbevecccneccsececiecsrt cones 10 May & Nov. y 1, °71 81,889,900 $1,287,900 
TOS 4 eT iestacicccsiselec oesae sisiciecielesccieics scien 10 Jan. &July. Dec. 1, °66 174,500 wk. 
SWERSCor ey cccocsccucesccseusces (becisascsecs oS Jan. 1, 
Che Conmty Desis oe 6 Jan. & July. Jan.1,'83 1,1 
BUMina a lemante medics reais cleniseisics sacs an. &July. Jan. 500 1,188,500 
10 * Labs July,” . eB 1, syne 


= July a “70 18,000 fence 


&Nov May 1 
"1 & Oct. April 1, 81 75,000 60,000 


. 


The interest and priucipal of the bonds marked thus (*) are payable in 
gold by Messrs. Lees & Waller in New York. All others are payable in 
San Francisco. 

The coupons of the bonds of 1858, the judgment bonds of 1863 and 
1864, and the school bonds of 1866, are receivable for taxes of the cur- 
rent year. 


The amount of debt July 1, 1906, a8 ADOVE,....c00..ccseessee cccccccceseeeesssees 

Coupons then due and hot’ prosénted atuveepertacle cetaseateclese erect Merce cUatiecee banat pr 
Total amount of icdebtedness..,........ aaleivcidig’s es Sen ive setkeicenciesiuarsiee ees . 

Sinking and other funds, per COMtra..........cccssscnsertescccersnseeseseererseecs beet tT 
Net amount of debt............c00 aie ‘hess ceton dees aca t s ete .. $3,681,706 


lows :— 
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Basch ecaccelsestresstemerecrscheiecsicanestsc M0106 6S 
: : 41,970 66 
4,100 85 


CEPTEN CXPENTOR aos ccc siecs ccsasiseeNseccssssedecsercesvsessereseioees 1,085,941 96 
oor lee vote FRR CERT SS SRR ale slo's “aiid 6° rea 1.084 45 
ee eect naoeane cnc arttetatyevees 62,029 63— = — $916, 


Cae e ceca cnc ascresetecccacceecenceteene 145 


eesegee sa percccsccee 7,150 00— 90,955 90 
395,976 


8, &... .... 88— 956,1 
lon of debt ....... suaraatidin 764,086 00 


Paid with means obtained from other sources than per contra........000 os. 01 eT aes od 


$1,758,517 04 
The rates of taxation (cents per $100) in the city and county, since the 


consolidation of 1856, for state as well as local purposes, are shown in 
the following statement :— 


Lm ty 
For what parpose. S & 
State........ ceeeereee evevervocecece TO 


@eneral fond 
Perect Hight fund: ...ccccsccasccsscssel | oo “ea 


— 
Bz "5-6 


cd 


[a 

oa 
Bee se 667 
_ Sa 


: RB: EBS 59-60 


Btreet department fd..........0..0000 oe cee we ee 
School fand . .......sccssscccesse. 85 8% 20 8& & 
5e . & 100 1 4 4% 48 
Ao 5 3% 2 
5 Eee se ates 0 
. . cone «6 oe oe 8 
Sr) io so Go ae) tes 8 5 
ies ie: te ee ae 3% 8 % it 
RR ae ee ee apubes fe se Leet 
Jadgment fand..... ais seviesel enecees Cte cian ss 6 40% s caM es ee ae AG ac 
Total (cts. p $100)...-....00- oosee 2) 290 245 S16 285 BT 274, 210 2S 812 310 


RAILROADS OF THE WORLD. 


The following statement, which we have compiled from the most authentic 
sources accessible, shows the length of railroad constructed and in operation at the 
end of 1866 ineach country into which they have been introduced, and their relation 

to the extent and population.of the countries respectively. We believe it to be as 
pearly accurate as it is possible to make such a summary : 


Milesof §—Area,sq.m.— ——Popuiation.— 
‘o mile To mile 
Coantries. railroad. Absol'te. of R. HK. Absol’e, of RK 


ETH AMERIOA‘: 
as Pe ee ae ree | 18si8,001,440s«1,489 
27,704 BH 295,084 1,489 


Ad 
ee 
S85 


New Brunswick secumeriersesieese 
NNOVE SCOUB ..cccserscversrerervcere ° 
United Stateg......ccscrerececcercees 86, 
Mexico 


POP eoe eee eee eeeresaeeoenas rere 


Waser Inpies: 
Cuba. 


ag 


Borta Ammpica: 


pet 


Poee ee eerer ores eroneses 


New Grana 
Britieh Guiana........... cewuieeeesees 


SAS OA SCe@®won 

ex 

33 38 

3 

ia 

= 

Ss 

g 

ra 

3 


< 

z 

3 

: 

: 

: 

. 

: 

: 

4 

: 

: 

a 
saz 28 


70 IRELAND For 1866. [Jaly, 
Miles of —Area, #4 le -—Fopulatioh.—. 


te. oth Absol'e. of RoR 
es, railroad. Absol'te. o ‘e. 0 
hea 483.8 2,978,400 68,699 10,045,000 28,198 
46.2 84,200 1,886 1,887,431 8,805 
38 498,700 9,018 2,500,000 45,200 
1 249,900 742 1,714,319 6,001 
.O 1,126,300 4,876 355 6,319 
0 122,550 9 20,070,996 2,189 
6 sew 24 472, TER 413 
4 189,550 60 16,081,267 Bile 
8 35,250 81 8,987,861 - 9,226 
. 2 15,370 18 2,510,404 3,167 
2 109,780 34 24,969,634 7568 
Brac cs. feet Ss 
4, German BOW'C).....c eee cae a ; 
ace Se aeinaeties se -» 6,704.8 185,¢40 23 98,077,939 4,068 
N. Germ'ny (elsew'e) . 1,002.5 24,677 23 6,670,804 
Hy. Pore Deas cwnts . 1,683.1 11,400 q 4,940,570 3,088 
HOU eccccccevessceronsapeccewece 7100.7 18,600 19 8,785,682 5,888 
DONMAI Kis. .ccccoscsccscsccs covcccce 293.1 14,720 60 1,608,095 6,451 
BWEdSD Ei cases ces cduusecclcccs sees 1,023.4 170,099 166 4,114,141 4,0a1 
; 43.5 123,228 9,883 1,701,478 3,911 
2,775.2 1565, 200 564 968,181 Tot 
170.6 8, 1,189 15,700,000 91,713 
143.9 668, 4,608 16,000,000 111,986 
8,870.1 1,465,300 48 
101.4 51,800 508 18,917,000 18,7 
86.9 94, 616 2,343, 
281.2 669,000 2,345 7,468,000 26,650 
2.7 600 308 8,000, 08,800 
4.5 104,980 159 267,100 4,10 
2.0 14,400 =: 7,200 
331.5 86,940 674,881 1,782 
145.8 828,487 2,230 878, 
78.5 838 «6, B15 140,416 1,900 
413 678,000 998 69,713 A 
16.5 106,259 = 6,440 1%, 10,62 


The following is a recapitulation of the above table, eo far as length of railroad i® 
concerned ; but as relates to area and population, substituting the total of each grand 
division for those of the countries named above : 


Miles of To mile To mile 

Divisions, railroad, Absolute. of RR. Absolute. ao 

North America........se00 ssees oe 489,414.12 7,600,000 193.8 000,000 «3, 8 
Weat Indies ..........s0008 ROS OrCNaenID 20. 100,000 348.7 8,500,000 8,529.8 
* Bonth America .......ccsosseseccvevees 2,041 9 7,100,000 6,814.4 22,500,000 21,605.1 
Total America.......cseesseecevees 40,866.8 14,800,000 868.1 78,000,000 1,908.6 
Burope verssccccve cose eenetecdeveves -» 50,117.65 8,600,000 71.8 286,000,000 65,6866 
AGA Gicctcccscsscccoenrsxcecness CeARONOR 8,660.8 17,400,000 4,758.7 780,000,000 218,007.8 
CB veces eee . ‘ 875.4 11,700,000 81,166.7 900,000,000 582,765.1 
Australasia: ft. ccsdcssincaserscscsceses 607.7 3200,000 5,265.7 3,600,090 2,683.8 
Total Of World........sccescosceess 95,727.23 50,700,000 680.2 1,844,600,000 18,908.8 


IRELAND FOR 1866. 


A Parliamentary return, giving information on the subject of egricultare for 
the year 1866 has just been received, and I extract therefrom such features as 
seer. to have general interest in this country and abroad. 

The area under the principal cereal crops in 1866, which amounted to 
2,159,199 acres, decreased by 40,211 acres compared with 1866 ; and the dimi- 


aN 
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nution in the average yield per acre was: In wheat, 1.7 cwt.; oats, 0.3 cwt. ; 
rye, 0,l cwt. Barley and bere gave an increase yield, the former of 0.8 cwt. 
and the latter of 0.5 cwt. per acre. The cereal crops (wheat, oats, barley, bere 
and rye) prodaced 8,776,262 quarters, being a net falling off in the yield of 
474,618 quarters in 1866 compared with the previous year. This was owing 
not only to a diminished acreage, but also to a decrease in the estimated average 
acreable yield in 1866. , 

Io green crops there was an increase in the produce of turnips, mangel wur. 
zel and cabbage, but a large decrease in the yield of potatoes. Taken together, 
potatoes, turnips, mangel wurzel and cabbage in 1866 produced 7,487,741 tons, 
showing a net deficiency in the total yield from these crops of 222,121 tons com- 
pared with the previous year. This was caused by a decrease in the acreage 
under potatoes and also by a considerable diminution in the yield of that crop, 
amounting to seven-tenths of a ton per acre. 

Flax, notwithstanding a leas acreable yield, shows a greater total produca of 
1430 tons. This is due to an increased area of 12,074 acres in 1866. Hay 
exhibits a decrease in acreage of 77,070 acres. We present a table giving the 
total extent under each of the principal crops in 1865 and. 1866, and the io. 
crease or decrease in the latter year . 


-—Extent Cultivated in— -—lInc. or Dec in 1866,— 
1865. 1866. Increase. Decrease, 


The economical ehanges which have taken place in Ireland even since 1857 
may be pereeived at a glance by comparing the estimated total produce of that 
year with that of 1865 and 1866. The great decrease in the cultivation of 
wheat and the great increase in that of flax seem to be the most noticeable fea- 
tures : 


Estimated Produce. ——_——_. -—Ine.or Dec. 1866.— 

Crops. 1997. 18685. 1966. Inc. Dec. 

‘4 meee mar. So"h0 Quar. oar. 

OGG dsncuarnsdn OE 6,90, 247 7,689)781 "7,984, 885 fan 74,808 
Bebe 36,558 18,960 11,018 sisi : 

BGG ecrce, aceneteetes 4 ts : mesa we ae ais: 

Send nprointi cect ss HORE 8,801,698 8,788,462 484,770 Lee 

Mange) Wurzel....... S518 101,987 pare 8.515 2% 

Cabbage......-6 sees. 5 ooee 

je Dy ah) 39,561 40,991 11480 ee 

Eas De ten 9,508°614 8,068,707 2,878,622 a 190,085 


The interruption of the cotton supply in 1861-2 gave an impetas to the cul- 
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ture of fax in Ireland. This impetas is measured by the number of scutching 
mil's in operation in 1866 as compared with tbe number in 1861 : 


Provin 1861 1 
1—Ulster.....- e. 1,013 1,498 
Q—LEINGLCE.. wrerccccsersecccsvoveces 49 
B—-MUNster ......ccevscccccscssecscees q 89 

MNRUZNL....ccccsccccsesosccoccess 4 82 

Ireland ° 1,037 1,513 


The number of emigrants who left the Irish ports in 1866 was 101,251, being 
a decrease of 1,845 on the returns for 1865. 

The number of males who emigrated in 1866 was 60,688, being an increase 
of 4,482 over the previous year. Of females there were 40,563, being a de- 
crease of 6,327 compared with 1865. The suspension of the habeas corpus act 
donbtless accelerated the emigration of the male part of the population. We 
present a table showing the numbers contributed by each province to the ag- 


gregate enigration : 


ght : 
From what province not 


Persons b belonging to other ie “ae og oe nog 
UDCER oo. 050. coon aces 2 1,127 607 657 1,5.9 1,784 
Totalesss..esssccoeee++ 68206 00,608 48,800 40,563 «108,086 101,351 
Increase. Decrease, 
Increase or decrease in 1886 4,482 6,827 1,845 


OF tke 1,784 emigrants from Ireland not belonging to Ireland, 1,073 were 
natives of South Britain, 604 of North Britain, 49 of the Continent of Eu. 
rope, 55 of the United States, Canada and the West Indies, and three of Africa, 
Australia and the East Indies. 

In respect to age, nearly 75 in every 100 of the pereons who left Ireland were 
between 15 and 35 years of age. In 1865 the proportion per cent for these ages 
was 64.7. 

The same Parliamentary retarn gives information on the meteorological phe. 
nomena of Ireland, as registered at the Ordnance Survey Office in Phoenix 
Park. Height above the sea, 158.8 feet. The barometer stood highest in 1866, 
on the 24th of January, at 9:30 a. m —wind S.W.—when it was 30,673 inches ; 
it was lowest at 9:30 P. mu. on the 23d March—wiod 8. E.—when it was 28,663 
inches, The highest temperature in the air during the year was 80.7 degrees of 
Fahrenheit, on the 13th of July, and the lowest 17.5 degrees, on the lst of 
March, Rain or anow fell on 216 days. The' greatest quantity of rain which 
fell ina day (twenty-four hours) was 9.75 inches, ou the 18th of Juane—the 
wind being N. W. The point from which the wind chiefly prevailed was from 
the westward; it blew from that direction 107 days, with an average preseure 
2.83 lbs. per squaro foot. The strongest wiod was from the S. W., on the 6th 

of December, when the pressure was 25 lbs. per square foot, 
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LLOYD'S LIST OF WRECKS AND CASUALTIEE. 


The “ Committee for Managing the Affairs of Lioyd’s,” in London, appointed 
@ Statistical Committee in March, 1866, who have lately published their “ First 
Annual Avalysis of the Wrecks and Casualties reported in Lloyd's List for the 
year 1866.” The object of the publication, which will hereafter appear annu- 
ally, is to present a comprehensive and carefal sammary of logses and casualties, 
containing all available information relating to accidents ; and the werk cannot 
fail to be of value to all parties interested in the mercantile marine of the world. 
The date of t is first report is 23d April, 1867, in the preface to which it is 
stated “ that the results of casualties as at first stated are very frequently modi- 
fied by subsequent events, of which information is only obtained after greater 
or kes intervels, and that a period of three months is allowed to elapse for the 
parpoee ef se ‘uring all possible acouracy.’’ 

It appears ‘rom the monthly summary of “ Wrecks and Casualties” reported 
in Lloyd’s List as having occurred in 1866, that they were as follows : 


Wreeks—Ships ..............0. 9,088 ete pam oS Bee 10,637 
nnn 1,030—10,587 | Steamers .........seeceeee coves 1,084—11,711 

The results of wrecks to the vessels were : 

- rire Btrs. Ships. Stre. 
Total 1006... vccccccccccesee voce 2119 115] Minor damage........... scoce « 4,069 854 
Comstructive loss.........sscce00 168 after sinking............. ag 8 
Great damage.........08.sseseees 1,196 99 | Not damaged, or results unknown 1,874 446 

The results to cargoes, eo far as reported, were : 

Ships. Strs. Bhips. Strs. 

aie oa ers Ut Heated iicccccaveccr soecccssiasse ny 
639 ft) Bhi wo eee COCR eee OOO8EE lil 6 
° B Otherwise damaged..........0.. 218 36 


The number of salvage cases were: ships, 1,264, and steamers, 116. So far 
as reported, the lives lost were 2,644. 

An elaborate tabular analysis of the wrecks is also given, divided into thirty- 
ope geographical sections, with the remark that “ the arrangement followed is 
that of voyages between the ports within the several sections and the United 
Kingdom and Continent of Earope (between Bordeaux and Hamburg, both in- 
cluded), and does not necessarily indicate the locality of the casualty.” With 
this explanation we subjoin two of the sections : 


United Statea, from Matamoras 
mi fen ete si New Brans- -~-British North America.— 
wick (exclusive). Croas 
Voy- Coast- vote 
To From Coasters. ageste. To From _ ers. agesto. 
bhipe.... 38 65 16 41 ty cy 65 41 
Total loes......++ Steamers. 2 4 6 1 ‘4 4 3 
Cara ne Be sae lla: Wh jmeamidete 1s arid NUL ss 
nets PREAe a Beatoertes Mesh wl ng rg on xggrtl ge! Oe 4g 
Minor Damage.. pamat 2 " 3 1 g 8 1 3 
Raised after sink- | ehipe .. AG 8 or ac we Ap ae 
woe dan ged or} Ships.... 29 % 4 1) 15 82 % 16 
results wh} Steamers. 14 9 6 8 2 1 8 aS 
Ships .... 270 178 83 807 129 159 113 90 
Totals........+. Steamers. 89 19 «11 4 5 6 10 3 
VOL, LVII.—HnO. 1. 5 
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But, besides the exceedingly valuable series of tables, of which we have here 
made a very imperfect summary, there is a statement given showing that the 
whole number of “ Casualties” posted in Lloyd’s Loss Book during each of ten 


years wore: 


It will be observed that the casualties in each of the years 1859, 1860, 1861, 
1862 and 1863 were much more numerous than in 1866; while those in 1857, 
1858, 1864 and 1865 were considerably less, The reports by months show the 
following results : 


Total for Average Slo Average 
10 years. per month. ae Lhd ae 
JANUATY-.. 0000 eeccec cons 49.1 J TAly..cccce ccaccvescevccs 
Febroary ......- cseveece 976 997.6 | August.....ccc...sceceves iss. r 
eacccccesccccsseess SOU 800.9 | September.........0.0000+ Yoor $30.2 
Aprileeideses. ccccsecsee 2,266 226.6 Gcober aie 8,831 oe 
May... coos sovecees 1,006 186.6 ieee hh mOCOOOECOLIS 4,623 462.2 
TUDO. ..0.sccccscccrccccce 168.8 coe. eee 4,241 494.1 


This table shows that the greatest number of reported casualties occurred in 
the months of November, December and January; the months next in order 
being October, March and February; the smallest proportion in May, Jane, 
July and August. The following analysis shows the ratios: 


pane S ber, December and January....-......s006 960 Casualties, or cent. 
Detoder, March 8 en E Feb: oe Sesetevcoveesss ane pane as Pere 
. eeeeg: Sea vialsiaie Saeeeueeselslonsievec ve 578 oo 18 > 
ay, June, Frio at August... 082 \ 2036 us 
84,481 100 


The document from Lloyd’s, to which we have in thissummary way called 
our readers’ attention, will, we expect, be improved in some of its featares be. 
fore the time for another issae comes round ; and it witl be locked forward to 
with interest as years impart additional value and importance to it. It may not 
be out of place here to say that while the geographical arrangement, so far as 
it goes, is a desirable one, an attempt might be made to tabolate the regions 
where wrecks and casualties happen. For example, one region might be the 
Gulf and River St. Lawrence, another the North Atlantic coast, a third the 
West Indies and Gulf of Mexico, a fourth the chanrels and coasts of Great 
Britain, &c., limiting the regions to perbaps less than one-half the number of 
the geographical sections, The labor incident to this addition to the report 
would indeed be considerable, but its enhanced value to underwriters, ship 
owners and shippers would compensate for it all; while the mercantile classes 
would reap the advantages accruing from the modification of rates of insarance 
which euch an arrangement might eventaally lead to. 


SS 
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COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 


Public Debt Statement—Conversion of Seven-thirties—Crops and Businese—Rates of Loans— 
Stock Exchange—Prices of Governments~ Amonnt of Ooin—Course of Gold, &. 

No statement of the public debt has been published this month, and it is im. 
possible to say precisely what progress the Secretary has made in his funding 
operations. Enough is known, however, to lead to the conclusion that they are 
going forward satisfactorily, and that the aggregate of compound notes and of 
Seven-thirties has received a considerable diminution. As to the compound 
notes, the amount maturing is so limited as to be easily manageable, especially 
in view of the large balance in the Treasury, and of the heavy receipts this month 
from income tax and internal revenue. Hence, the three per cent. certificates 
will not need to be issued in exchange for compounds during July nor perhaps 
in the month of August. As to the Seven-thirties, we have repeatedly shown 
that it is so much the interest of the holders to convert them into gold-bearing 
bonds, that we shall not be surprised if, during the next six months, they should 
disappear from the debt statement almost sltogether. Of these notes it will be 
remembered there are three series. Several weeks ago controversy arose rela. 
tive to the first series maturing in August next, of which 130 millions were out. 
standing at the beginning of May, and about 96 millions on the 1st of June. 
These notes are dated 15th August, 1864, and call for 7.30 per cent. interest in 
currency during three years from their date. The controversy originated from the 
fact that at matarity all the Seven-thi.ties are convertible at par into Five- 
tweaty gold bearing bonds at the option of the holder. This option gives the 
notes a value beyond that of an ordinary short security, and causes them to sell 
in the market at as high a premium as the long gold-bearing Five.twenties them. 
selves. The question raised had regard to the option which confers on these 
notes their special value. By one party it was contended that the option did not 
lapee at the date of the maturity of the note, bat survived in such o way that at 
any time after the fifteenth of August the holder could present his note at the 
Treasary and demand either cash or a bond at his pleasnre. One of the incon- 
veniencies of this arrangement would have been that capitalists could combive 
together to hold a large amount of Seven-thirties, should some unforeseen trouble 
invade the movey market, and could demand payment in cash at any time here- 
after. Hence the Treasury would be compelled te keep on hand, at great cosi 
to the country for interest, a large amount of currency for the specific purpose 
of paying off these matured notes. And the epeculators who imposed this per- 
manent and mischievous necessity on the Treasury could do it without the eac- 
rifice of the option to demand bonds in exchange for their notes if at any eubse- 
quent date such a conversiun might be to their interest. Other objections were 
urged to this view of the case, which were sabjected to discussion in Wall street. 
In view of all the facts we ventared to refute the prevalent opinion, and urged 
that the holders of August notes would do well to convert them before maturity 
into bonds, We called attention to the fact that as each Seven thirty rote bears 
op it the express condition that it is convertible ‘‘at maturity,” the privilige of 
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conversion must expire by ita own limitation on the day the note matures, adding 
tbat io a few weeks the Department would propably announce that all August 
nots not converted at maturity would be treated as the other matured obliga- 
tions of the Government, would cease to bear interest, and would be paid off at 
par. This argument has turned out to be correct. For a few days ago the 
notice was semi-offictally issued, and there isnow no doubt that each August 
Seven-thirties as are not presented at the Treasury on or before August 15th, 
will lose their privilege of conversion, will be paid off in cash, and will conse- 
quently fall to par in the market. Of course these regulations do notas yet 
affect the June and July Seven-thirties which mature next year. 

So great are the anomalies which have marked the course of business in all 
classes of securities, except Government bonds, that during the past six months 
the remark has been on almost every one’s lips that the thinkers have been 
losers, while the men who have followed the instincts and impulses of the mo- 
ment have almost invariably growo rich by their operations, or have, at least, 
avoided serious loss, In the face of an inflated currency, low prices have ruled 
steadily; and though all descriptions of negotiable securities have coufessedly 
been offering in the market far below their intrinsic worth, atill the sellers have 
been more urgent than the buyers; the speculative feeling seemed extinguished ; 
and all those forces which tend to put up quotations suffered from temporary 
paralysis. In looking back, it is easy to eelect and point out some of the causes 
to which this long reign of depression is due. Business in all departments has 
been duli and unremunerative ; we have had three successive bad harvests ; @ vast 
aggregate of money has been lost by people in all paris of the country whose 
ordinary pradence had unhappily been silenced by the desire to grow suddenly 
rich, and who have ventured greater or smaller sums in speculative purchases of 
petroleum, manufacturing, or mining stocks, which soon became either altogether 
uosaleable, or could only find purchasers at a price scarcely covering the interest 
on the original purchase money. In our hotels and railroad cars, in our mer- 
chant’s offices and our baoks—wherever we make the inquiry in our chief cities 
—we find it not difficult to meet with men who have directly or indirectly saf- 
ered from the cellapse of some of the ten thousand companies with whoee pros- 
pectuses all parts of the country were inundated two or three yearsago. The 
great reservoir of the public wealth has thus been depleted in two ways. First, 
tbrough the failure of the crops, by which our people generally have been more 
or leas impoverished ; and, secondly, by extravagant speculation, which has 
reduced multitudes to indigence, and has made almost every one “ feel poor,’’ 
which in its effects on business is as bad as being poor. When to these circum- 
stances we add the pressure of a galling burden of ill-adjusted taxation which 
our young giant nation has scarcely accustomed its shoulders to bear, and the 
prodigal Labits of domestic expenditure which have grown up and have conferred 
on us at home and abroad the reputation of being the most extravagant and 
profase, ag well as the most energetic and enterprising natien in modern Ubris- 
tendom, we shall show some of the reasons, though oaly a small part of the 
reasons for that langour that has seized us, and has diffused it cataleptic oppres- 
sive torpor over so large a part of our productive energies. 

If in the long depression which has prevailed in Wall street, we see reflected 
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the mercantile and financial gloom under which the whole nation has suffered, 
shell we not sce in the improvement that is now developing itself at the Stock 
Eixchange, a bright promise of good which is to overspread the whole country ? 
It is not without aignificance that at the London Stock Exchange an improve- 
ment is apparent, quite as markéd and as uocxpected as that we note here. A 
recent number of the London Economist refers to it in the following terms : 


The rise in prices during this week and last has puzzled some and especi- 
ally, perhaps, those who have given some sttestion {0 philosophical Sania te 


quantity—supply, and some other almost mechanical entity, demand, determive 
ae bo understood, we believe, supply and Sista do determine ante 


‘we cannot go into here. 
cireurnstances which act on price are quite as much mental as material. A person 
are going to rise, he goes and buys, and by his 
a ee ee Just so a person who thinks prices are about to 


article. It cannot be pot too strongly that price is an affair of the nerves as much as 


is an affair of re 

Jt is certain, we believe, that the great riee in the ehares of the London and West- 
minster Bank, though caused it Fe epecial fact which every one knew, did tend to raise 
the price of everything else, made people feel more cheerful ; it uced the 
effect of a in @ dull pool; it woke up peoples minds, and made them 
think things would be difterent, 

The great rise in Coneola, which has ruined one or two small dealera, is not to be 
wondered at, They rose more rapidly in value both after 1847 and 1867, than after 
1866. And it is more reasonable that in a depression of prices which arises from 
distrust, those things which are least to be disturbed should sink least at firet, aod 
ebould rise soonest from the common fall. 


: 
: 
i 


It is far from our intention to encourage inordinate hopes, or to countenance 
& speculative reckless spirit among our mercantile classes. The object we have 
in view will be accomplished if we induce some of our desponding readers to 
look more hopefally for the tarn of the tide, when legitimate risks and mercantile 
ventures, which would have been rash in the extreme a few months ago may be 
less perilous, or may be embraced within the limits of pradence and sound basi- 
ness policy. 

Jane has been characterized by a general improvement in the tone of busiveas. 
The encouraging crop prospects have proved most opportane to the droopirg 
confidence of merchants. It is felt that there is now a eolid basis for hopes of 
iosprovement, and both in financial and trading circles there is a relaxation of 
the extreme caution which for months past has paralized business. But, with re- 
viving hopes, there is no general disposition to run into excesses. The severe ex- 
perience of late months have left many with diminished means for carrying on 
business, while it bas sobered all and prodaced a general disposition to trade 


If seh not misinterpret indications, there is a liability on the part of manu- 
facturera to regard the crop prospects as demanding a large supply of goods, In 
this city there are large stocks in the hands of commission agents, and reports 
from New England and Pennsylvania state that heavy stocks are piled apon the 
factories. Some of the manufacturers are using this glutted condition of the 
market es an argument with their hands for a redaction in wages, bat none ap. 
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pear to favor the policy of curtailing production. “Applications are made at the 
banks of this city for advances upon manufacturers’ stocks to an extent unusual 
at this season of the year. These, with other facts, would seem to indicate a 
strong probability that the supply of domestic goods for the Fall trade will be 
unusoally ample, Under these circumstances there would seem to be little reaeon 
in the hope entertained among manufacturers that an active business in the Fal! 
will induce an advance in prices. 

The course of the money market during the month has not realized the general 
expectation. The large withdrawals of currency into the treasury, the payment 
of income tax, and the preparation for the quarterly statements of the banks, 
made up on the lst of July, were relied upon as almost certain to induce a de- 
cided stringency in the market toward the close of June. On the contrary, the 
market bas eteadily increased in ease, and at the close of the month demand loans 
were 1 per cent. lower than at the opening. 

‘The following are the rates of loans and discounts for the month of June : 


RATES OF LOANS AND DISCOUNTS. 


June?. Junelé. JuneSl. Janes. 

Call loans . aeeceree COCCCHORBELCFHO OOOH 1@- q @- 6@- 4@6 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgage. . seoccccee B6@T 6@T 6@T 6Q@T 
A 1, endorsed bills, 2 mos.....c.cceeeee T37@8 T7T@8 T@S 63@7 
Good endoreed bills, 8 & 4 MOB.c.occooee T3@H 8@H 8S@MXY TE@8 
“« single names........ 9 @i0 9@10 9@10 9% @10 


Lower grades ereeeseoeeeeeeeov,eseoeos . 10 @l6 ll @15 ll @is 11 @1s 


The expectation of a close money market at the end of the month induced a 
large “ short ” interest in the etock market; but the disappointment of the ex- 
pectation naturally induced a sharp upward movement, based upon the overseld 
condition of the market, Large amounts of shares changed hands toward the 
close of the month, and the aggregate transactions for June, at the boards, were 
ron up to 1,822,730 shares, against 1,573,220 for the same period of last year. 
The total sales at both boards for the first six months of the year amount to 
11,339,859 shares, against 12,014,197 for the corresponding period of 1866 . 

The foliowing table shows the volame of shares soi at the New York 
Stock Exchange and Open Boards in each month and the half year, since 
January 1: 


VOLUME OF SHARES GOLD AT THE STOCK BOARDS, JUNE, 1867. 
Since 
Jan Meira. ark Apri wey Jane. Jan. 1. 


pts Gucelte'csene snes ane 1,989 8584 18968 

ANYOAC IE ieceecccereeeete ¥ 

ila aakee eos aes a ai sat 
DSc ceeseccceccencie x , seus 

Improvint"' |. ...... Seu 90,844 19,080 on 000 i“ 1900 aut 

Telegraph veces esenes 49,601 sso 94615 m0 4.671 Sine  Htost 

Bteamabipts 00200000 0000000 66.504 91,618 80,561 087 61,180 eas 444,558 

Expr'es&c" .........00000., 708 6,400,068 18,198 amen _ SY MMi 18814 

At New York Stock Ex...... 765,859 “@84191 678,096 890,157 “611,5804.1 

At Open B'd........-+.. cece 1,608/86 841,948 1,189,876 1,908,484 100R es 181i E0719 t08 

Total 1887.....ccscssceses 9,493,684 1,475,868 1,695,809 9.218,681 1,078,000 889,909 

Total 18068.....ccccceecce 9,459/517 1,748,481 1'983'889 1,764,489 asian) crt 


Government securities have continaed in very active demand from the interior, 
while moderate shipments of Five-twenties have been made to the interior the 
regu!t having beea a general advance in prices, 


aN 
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. The amount of Government bends and notes, State and city bonds and com- 
pany bonds, sold at the Stock Exchange Board in the two firet quarters and the 
month of Jane, and the total, since January 1, is given in the table which fol. 
lons: 


uarter. Jane. 8° — 1. 
United States bonds........... sven SOS ae $14,043,750 59,001, 


$50,091,000 
United States notes 1,006,850 8,140,080 
State and ci bonds .. a 695'950  16.485.700 
Company beads rer Seen Peet 700 TOT 00 1NSon 
nT Ree Fe ee 480 581,080 
opie Beg SS ERE Ae SRN 


The following are the closing quotations at the regular board on Fridsy 
of eaeh of the last seven weeks. 


May 17. May 0. May 81. June 7. June June £1, hag bey! 


oT %5 6 6 8 aK ais 
ost eel ale a8 peat Pat ae 47 
i Wwe 98% 1008 im ime ase 
eis He 58% Oe cose 60% 


66, 
10035 100 108 160 108; 108, 100% 


108 108% =: 108K) «:108 106 107 108% 
Michigao Southern .. 01K, 66 68% {4 08K 0% 78% 
mae Central.. 1 aiees cose 111 118 = x.d107 110% 
Cleveland and a Bg i 1 % 7636 7036 TO, 84% 
Cleveland and Toledo.... 118 Boat Seve 119 118 120 
Nerthw: ion pane 4 Siig 8836 4 34% 85 aX 
bs) preferred 59: 663¢ 574 58 603¢ 603¢ 65% 
Ss pe eccces - a Pda! ss bad oe Ye) 108% 
Foret Wayne..... dese 
Central ccs 0 Gg) 5K OCMC 180K 


The daily closing prices of the principal government securities are shown in 
the following statement : 


PRICES OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES AT HBW YORE, JUME, 1867. 


pM Bog} HDs lag aco 5's. Pdi (Saal Pea 
100% 105% 106% y08% Compe 100% 
00% 105% 1085, i0B% «O09 68 
100% 105% 106% 1028 90% 

100% .. 1063¢ 106 995¢ MO 


eeeee seee% seosse eeeee eeese 


110 «8106 109. 99) 108% 
110 «=: 106% «107 «= 109 100 

10 coos 107 10036 §=—10096~—i..... 
110% 10% 10036 . 1083¢ 
110% 106% 107K 100% 8 ...- 


1 
110: ceree 108 1000 Citi... 
110} 10% 10% 110% ..... es 
ion 100m 10136 «110% = 100% «106 
whe 107% «11036 10036 106 
110% MG 107% 1108 «= 100% Sti... j. 
110% 103% 10756 110 10036 10856 
% 3K 10036 10636 


1 ° 
pineeee veecneeee TB i IX 110 6 
Tate Me Per CECEE DO OEECO 1130 w= 0 110% 107 01 uw 
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The quotations for three-years compound interest notes on each Thursday of 
the month have been as shown in the following statement : 


PRICES OF COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES AT NEW XORK, JUNB, 1867. 


June 6, Joneis, June 90. 
110 (11936 eee He! ‘ 
Wex@ilo% 110 


+ 115 Gills3g = 1B GDI 
114% 115, 114.118 
W44@14K 14K @114 

The first series of figures represents the buying and the last the selling price, 
at first-class brokers’ offices. 

At London the price of United States bonds has ranged between 723 and 73} 
the quotations not having appreciably yielded under an advance of two points 
in the premium on gold. The reduction in the Bank of England rate of discount 
has facilitated the carrying of bonds by the London dealers, which doubtless bas 
been one cause of the firmness of prices. 

The closing prices of Oonsols and certain American Securities at London, on 
each day of the month of June are shown in the following statement: 


COURSE OF CONSOLS AND AMERTOAN SECURITIES AT LONDON—JUNB, 1907. 


Cons} American securities. Cons} Amer'can 

Date. for |U. 8.|T1.C, ErielA. & Date. for | U.8./11:.C.| BriejA. & 
mon./|5-90e|eh’s. | shs. |G.W mon. |5-90s/sh's. |sh's./G.W 

Sat’day. 1........ bad sig) ae 4: .{|(Wedne,19........ 0436] T3k¢| 79 Ss: 
Sunday. = +o |]Thuars,.80.....005 S46 nm vt) oe ee 
Monday 8 et oo | |Briday.91......05 % | T | 88%) MI 
Tues... 4...00.0. % .»||Sat'day.28........ O435/ 73 | 7 | 8 | Wie 
Wodne. 5....0c06 ..|/Sunday.28... Mikctca}! Saeed Ceeoil bees 
Thors.. 6........ Ba zs «.|/Monday#........ Oo | | 7% | 8 | Bi 
Re Peoncho: 0434) 78 89 ..||Toes, 95... 9434] 73 | TH] 80%] 9536 
Sat'day. 8.. % | 7% ks Wedne.96........ % | TW) 40%) Mie 

y. O... cliees Thurs, .97........ 04%) 73 | TH) AK 

Mondayl0........ *{ (Holl da ay’) Ay..98...00006 943g) TS | TWIg| lk) 9S 
08...1L...0000.] OAK] TB Le! we Sat’day.90........ 0435] THK} THs) 43 | BAK 

Wednoe.12........ 94%] 78 Sees aN swasacenl cass weeat fecea hue 
phare..1 teeneees 2] BS ale 7 —}| —/| ——}| —| —— 

Pal Recon || Highest.......... 96 | Tix] TOK) 48 | 96 
Sat'day.i5.. ...:| BOs] Toi | S| gsjs|lBletast o-oo De | TS] Tox! 88x] S496 
Sanday.i6... Sagvenes oii Gules lela” Ermer ees: | 8 ons ne ase aS 

Tues...18........ O46 9 14 | 96 ||His’ed.1........ 96 | KH 8351 463¢| 98 


The loweat anddhighest quotations for United States 6's (5-20 years) of 1862, 
at Paris and Frankfort, in the weeks ending Thursday, have been as follows ; 


June 6. June 1% Jane 20. June 87 
Vranktfort.......csceserecseee soacaaees oi TIMOTIH TMWHOTIN TKOTS  THOTIN 
The course of the gold premium has been upward. The advance has followed 
the reopening of the breach between the President and Oongress on the question 
of reconstruction, and the assembling in Oongrees in special session. At the 
same time, the expectation of a ahort supply upon the market before the next 
large payment of coupons, in November, has tended to strengthen the premium. 
The price has ranged during the month between 136§ and 1388. 
The import and export of coin and bullion at the port of New York for June 
and the two first quarters of the carrent ysar, and since Jan. 1, have been a8 
shown in the following statement : 


RR 
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IMPORT AND EXPORT OF COTW AND BULLIOW, 
First Bceond Monthof Sines 


rer, er, June. dan, 1. 
Imports from foreign POR. ccccesecsesevcees 409,077 beat bar 


800,635 
1,145,919 497,477 1,554,969 
Exports to foreign ports..........c0cc0.- vee. ese 068 Tress oes bcesryty nnn 


Mixceas Of Oxports......ccceessovessecaeeees  $AB020 9,007,409 98,289,979 $9,655,519 
The following statement shows the amount of receipte and exports in June 
and aince January 1, for the last seven years : 


California Recetpie— —Foreignimporte— Foreign Exports 
June. Bincesen. 1, Jane. Bince san. 1, ‘Jane, Since Jan, 1. 


1067... eesesseceeeecees G2598,773 $18,009,418 AT? $1,554,080 310,0%4 
18 onesies 1aesT1 “iam yc 1100188 nan ne “Biren 
1884 SSSIIIIND  qaa’oe1 146,781 1,497,014 6,588,109 99,158,191 


5,882,571 
doa III apttoee aPbem oot Tetons binwes  S'sereld atone sat 
WSL oo. .eeceeeeeeesses oe, 9019068 19,190,087 6,887,158 95,900,068 
The general movement of coin and bullion at this port during the month of 
June resalted in a deficiency of $3,327,247 which has been made up from unre- 
ported sources. The amount of the deficiency in the reported supply for the 
first half of the current year is shown at $35,964,479, the larger part of which 
came from Government sales. The following formula ehows the details for the 
first two quarters, the month of June and since January 1 to June 30 : 


GENERAL MOVEMENT OF OOIN AND BULLION, 


In banksat t "pistes sts ‘ga kon 000 g14.6u7-000 gi 120-233 
at commencement.............+ SAOCMIGOS 617, , 

Receipts from California......... «.. seee =: 109,861 6,899,685 2569,778 18,000,416 
Im) from foreign conntrieg...... Zovisey 1,1 4' 654,069 


a 45,919 ; 
interest paid by U. Btates...........csces-+» 10,888,808 17,798,095 1,987,089 28,681,289 


Total reported supply ..... ...c.s0- coe vee $80,648,468 9101 $18,920,393 880,965, 
coccsocsees sins) 958 $17,659,906 29 219,994 
Sezeerieiaee eins: "Sines Seems pt enna 


otal withdrawn ......c..sscseeeccssscceesee $80,787,558 044,688,659 $14,899,643 $24,676,489 


Excees of pment pegs PAPA Pophise veseos $4,581,749 8... ..,- 
Excess of gael a a a § isis 1087381 verses 98,198,488 
Bpecie in banks st close ........... .. ssscsss.. 8599009 7,768,006 7,768,006 7,768 996 


Derived from unreported sources............+-.. $11,717,789 $18,946,247 $8,287,247 $85,064,47 
The statement which follows shows the daily range of American gold coin as 


quoted at the Gold Room : 
COURSE OF GOLD AT KEW TORK, JUNB, 1897. 


Openi'y 


Date, | 


suns ptatasc pence ee 
Brae cra naayk cone QL) 19T 4G LTT IG 
ae ESSat 
Bab; [AS RY as 
SN TBS a | TN 3 
: 183 
2 AST BRAG 18s 
3M IGT hy | 138g | 182g 


eden bow sea pan ang 


BBA, 

LBA 180 
BO Jy 1198.24 118825 | | T 
jj13T [180% 
1 1974/1874] 
$4 119724 18745 | j 
BT Ig [18724 137A | FANE ,.VBBT. ae seevene 19694 | LAG  EBSAY | Lasay 


VOT 1ST | 8 NBR av ewaavees (LAOS | IST Ig OT ISOS 

WPDEOTIL 84 W8MB ios cen wan es 183° |1954¢)147$; 141 
ASPALISRTA TO TS ki cave i104 hus [ah0 147g 
akan hes ORE 4868.10... .... {TAB 14039 148% 124TEg 

so {MOT STASI 1ST] SOR eee 1k g | 10336 | 1003g | 100 

PesOsy. 22.18.06... $BIX 187K 185 | tBtYg une C. : Ne too {100 H100° [100 
Wednenday.. .19........11373¢/197%| (1a8ky wa | 
Teersday eRe {187% [19784 118774 19744 | |S'ce Jan. 1, 1867......-- 199% [1894 |141 4 [183% 
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The course of foreign exchange during the month has ben v ery regular 
Quotations have ruled at a slight per centage above the specie shipping point, 
until near the close of the month, when with an improved supply of bills, chiefly 
from shipments of bonds, rates fell to a point admitting of the export of bullion» 
bat not of specie. 

The following shows the course for the month ; 


COURSE OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE (60 DAYS)—JUNH, 1997. 


London. Paris. Ameterdam. Bremen. Hamburg. Berlin. 
cents for centimes centsfor centsfor cantsfor cents for 
54 pence, for dollar. florin. rixdaler. M. banco. a af 

110 @110% 515 @b1ix AIHSAlS TOM@ION S6N@HWK T2KOTR 


eee Seeeeccesecs sseseesesese eecnee oe 92 © e000 208080 060 sseesscone 


sececovece cooseee 110 QMO 515 23 Al TQ 
Acie eccdconeee 110 Hose 615 Ine it 3 TO a Ber i 1H 72 
Bicccssose + cece 110 @II0K 515 1236 41%Q@ALS TOXQ@WIK 35% OI35 
a Ho Gis 815 GoRk SinguN REGAN BAGRE Rhee 
100%@110% 518% ig GI GAlS TOK@WK BUOMM BYOB 
weveoreis seeeene s3iy  geseeaes spin beiseaen See a ae ee 
eeee 110 10 515 tri] i % Te Yr) 30% i sf 
wee 1OOK%@U036 + BISKQSIBY ALWGAIW WHOM BKORBK RKO 
EXSuy Ragas Bigee Nene 
40% @AlHZ THOME WHOM T2 OT 
Fae cua codeaess seaetels) aaeas} sea esate 
% BRABUS BMBee Stas 
5¢ % WKOWK BYOB 72 6 
iS Tenors Bose a ote 
3 WHM@D  BMEMG 72 4 
Giant avenue u lata 
Moai Tex 1) Foto) va Tas 
WY@MD  BKQSS T2 QiI2< 
i TB 86 3 12 QT 
136 TR@IEK 86 3g T2 QB 
XM TWH@ISK 286 i T2 QBK 
13g TM@WK 36 % 2 GT 
g Elva, Ben Ages 
iy mye B gen teat 
4 TB tid BHOWK 79 QIBK 
108 @ll0)}g 525 @510 dK@dI% TB @80 BYSKK TNMORK 
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Conditioa of Banks—Quarterly Etatement—Certified het and Comptroller Harlbard—Bank 
Returns of New York, Philadelphia and Boston. 


The banks of the great contrsl cities appear to be abundantly supplied with 
available capital. A long period of caution and conservative management has 
made them strong. For the first time in a year or more the quarterly bank re- 
turns te Washington have been mede up without any distarbance of the money 
market, and we have no doubt from the investigations we have been able to 
make both here and in other financial centres, that the reports when published a 
few weeks hence will prove that these institutions generally are more healthy and 
sound and therefore more usefal to the country than in any previous period since 


wy 
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the National Currency Act was first passed by Congress. It would have been 
Utopian to have expected that sixteen or seventeen hundred banke, many of 
them entirely new, conld in three or four years be brought into activity without 
the intrusion of a few unworthy institutions, whoee weakness and instability 
woald unfit them for union withthe other members of the sisterhood of banks. 
But it was to be expected, and it is in fact realized, that the exposure of the 
rotten parts of the financial edifice should be speedy, and that the excisien of 
the unsound banks should be effected without compromising the safety or dis- 
tarbing the integrity of the vast national organization aaa whole. Among the 
mumereus appliances which have been brought into play for the purposes re- 
ferred to, it is impossible to overestimate the influence of the press. Publieity 
of the condition of the banks must ever be regarded as one indispensable con- 
dition for annihilating or keeping in check those forces which lead to unsound 
and dangerous business. The visits of the Government examiners, and the re- 
ports given monthly and quarterly to the department at Washington, derive 
their chief valae from this; that they expose the interior of the banks to pub- 
licity, and thus afford means of verifying their accounts and testing their sound- 
ness, in the interest and for the information of their stockholders, of their deal- 
ers, and of the public generally, whose fortunes and business efficiency are so {n- 
timately associated with every movement of these institutions. We need not 
urge the obvious fact that the rendering of their official quarterly reports ought 
not to impose on the banks the necessity of modifying their usual business. We 
regard it, therefore, as a good sign, and a proof of the soundness of the banks, 
that’the perturbations and irregularities which have been complained of in the 
money market as attendant on previous quarterly reports have in the present 
ease been avoided, while the reports themselves show unusually satisfactory re- 
salts. Were our banks, like those of England eighteen months ago, unduly ex- 
panded, or were they now filled, as in 1864, with securities of doubtful value, 
we should not dare to conclude so hopefally as to the future. But in the pres 
ence of so many undoubted facts indicative of strength, while the bank vaults 
are filled with Government bonds and other securities of undoubted soundness 
and appreciating value, we have little hesitation in putting on record the opinion 
that, notwithstanding the failure of a few banks in New Orleans and elsewhere, 
the Nationa] Banks generally are in such a condition that in the absence of any 
unforeseen influences arising out of Congressiona! interference, a considerable 
period of exemption from the ordinary causes of monetary stringency may 
probably be enjoyed, which, if Providence ehould grant us an abundant harvest, 
may be productive of the happiest results on the trade, commerce, wealth and 
general prospects of the country. 

There has been some discussion the past month in this city with regard to 
certified cheques, and the probable action of Comptroller Hulburd with regard 
to them. The publication by the daily press of his letter, however, shows that 
no power is claimed by that officer to dictate to the banks, to interfere with their 
long established principles of management, or to disturb any of those safeguards 
and econimical expedients which are sanctioned by experience and usefal in busi- 
ness. Yet, while be does not claim under the law any right to forbid the certi- 
fication of cheques he does claim the right to correspond in a s emi-official way 
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on the reports of the examiners, which are periodically made to him relative to 
every bank in the country. We hope, indeed, to hear more from these reports, 
and as the Comptroller has now got his office and his methods well organized, 
the public expect to see evidence that the examiners visit every one of the banks 
however remote at frequent intervals, and that wherever he finds anything which 
rightly or wrongly seems irregular, he avails himself of the undoubted right to 
ask for explanations. What has been complained of, and what the public gen- 
erally are not satisfied with, is rather the secrecy with which most of the inves- 
tigations of the Currency Bureau with the banks are enveloped. Here in New 
York, the heart and brain of the whole banking organism, we ought to know 
promptly from official publication many facts of which the Bureau is cognizant 
relative to broken and other banks all over the country, which now reach us, 
and through us the whole nation, in a very slow, round-about, and ansatisfactory 
manner. The information the Bank Department obtains is reported there by 
law not for the private information of the officers of that Burean, but for the 
public, and the public ought to be put in possession of the information without 
delay. i 


The letter of the Comptroller on certified cheques referred to above was ad- 


dreesed to Mr. Haight, the President of the Bank of the Commonwealth, in this 
city, and has elicited a reply which exhibits the reasons why the banke of New 
York have adopted the practice of certifying the cheques of their dealers, and 
claims that in this city the practice is safe, necessary and superior to any plan 
that has ever been substituted or suggested instead of it. On the usefaluess of 
the custom Mr. Haight says that “ certifying checks in excess of actual balances 
at the moment the certification is made, is a practice that has grown to bea 
necessity in the transaction of bueiness here. The practice is much older than 
the national banking system and than the New York State system, on which 
that was modeled. It is the outgrowth and result of the tendency of the basi- 
ness mind to overcome the hindrances that a rigid adherence to the original cast 
iron eystem of banking presented to the increasing growth and extent of businese 
in this city, And although the large transactions of bankers and brokers ooca- 
sions the practice to be spoken of as employed for them alone, such is not the 
fact; for there is no merchant of credit and responsibility, whose matured notes 
or cheques for such reasonable sume as be might give them, being presented and 
refosed payment at one o’clock, because his deposits were not usually made till 
two, would not evoke a displeasure that would be speedily manifested in a closing 
of the account.” To do away with the necessity for the certifying of cheques 
two expedients have been suggested; first, the establishment of a Stock Ex- 
change Clearing House, and secondly, the use of cheques without the security 
and guarantee given by certification. The latter of these suggestions Mr. Haight 
discusses as follows : 


I beg to ask (¢0 long as cheques are, and of necessity must be, used fn the transfer 
of balances), how safer than the present system it would be for banks to receive in 
deposit cheques on each other not certified, against which they become linble to pay 
their own customers’ cheques, than to discriminate in carting fo them, and to re- 
quire in turn, as is done, that their deposits sha!l consist of certified cheques on other 
vanke! In the one caee the bank trusts ite own customer, of whose character, capital 
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and business capacity it may be presumed to be reasonably able to inform itself; in 
the other, it of necessity trusts scores of customers of are banks, of whom it can 
hardly be presamed to know much. Or in one case it may have certified its cus. 


posit, certified cheques to the amount of $11,000,000 with perfect eafety on both sides, 
and in the other it may not have cerlified a dollar, and ba Li on epost $11,000,000 
of cheques on other not certified, rendered itself liable to pay that amount to 


Bat you say that we would probably reject without hesitation ition to 
certify A this way for our depot wi ‘ diecrimination, To whieh 1 im ivi 


of ent discretion, tact and experience that is presumed ire valne to the ser- 
ties a duscriming 


balance 
iwures most substantially to the benefit of the bank, ena th ta oan taatly a 
excess of its capital for the substantial profit of its stockholders. Ap, then, the de- 
positer trosts the bank, why should not the bank trust its depositore 1 these trans- 
actions the depositor is trustea for bot for an hour or two—the bank is trusted for 
days. It ought, therefore to be assumed that both act with discrimination, and that 
ia the exercise of this discrimination the safety of bots may te reasonably assured. 
Brokers alone do nof¢ claim this dale Is extended alike to bankers and mer- 
chants, in different degrees, with such reasonable discrimination as bank officers are 
presumed to exercise—and, in this city at least, it is not an indulgence that is by any 
means extraordinary. You speak of it as an “abuse of ” Like all other 
practices, not wrong in themselves, it may be abueed ; but I am not by any means, 
Peepasee to admit that it ie generally abused, or that ite abuses have not been rare 


As to the plan of a Stock Exchange Oleariog House, the letter before us 
offers no obeervatione. The Comptroller, we believe, is of opinion that the cer. 
tification of cheques might be dispensed with, by the establishment of a clearing 
institution to falfil to the dealers in stocks similar functions to those for which 
the gold dealers depend on the new Gold Exchange Bank. We believe that the 
geveral opinion in Wall street is not favorable to the echeme, the merits of which 
have never, in any country, been submitted to the test of experience. 

Below we give the returns of the Banks of the three cities since Jao. 1 : 


NEW YORE CITY BANK ERTURNS. 


cm Date, Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposite, Legnl Tend's, Clear’ 
Fenuary 6. ... $957,853,460 TOa,TT) Sod c8aBo4 65,006, 121 ees 
7 ° wees eee aa 14,618,477 Series patter eae a0 605,128,006 

Brn | 3, 20, 

January 26 951,674,803 16,014.007 89,067,198 197,0520TS = 63,490,550 Bos eaa' ore 
¥Febrasry 2 451,904,855 16,802,084 82,006,347 11,606 65,044,541 619 407 958 
Pebruary9..... 288, 157,957 §—-88,777,(00 198,941,885 87,628,002 Bus gas aa 
Febro'ryl6..... 268,181,828 14, 966, 072, 64,542,040 458,888,899 
Febrn'ry%....- O28, 18,518,456 38,006,141 420,34 163, 5 448,574,086 
Mare: 2..... 96,166,485 11,679,881 198,018,914 654,014,105 4166,634,5:9 
962,141 45S 10,863, 182 $8,400,611 04,693,440 644,178,986 
March '6..... 268,073,%3 9,968,723 84,400,685 62,818.099 496,558,119 
959,400,315 0,148918  88510,401 194,976,616 (904. 472,: 03,858 
March 36B,. ©.592,6 9 88,660,195 62,459,811 480,880,603 
April 46..... 254,470, 8,188,813 88,774,578 $8,861,909 69,091,775 581,888,184 
April 18..... 20,102, 6,806,929 $8,708,047 182,901,226 60,902,515 626, 988 468 
April veoee %42,061,731 7,699,695 88,648,571 184,000,956 = G:4,090,916 47,814 875 
@1..... WT,T8T,881 7,404,804 = 88,601,985 = 187,674,941 = 7,920,851 446 484 ag 
y C anes 230,872,058 9,003,177 88,671,247 195,721,072 970,567,407 680, 880,118 


LL .cooe 829 14,959,500 83,685,569 900,849,639 996, 
wey 18.00. procera a A $8,687,801 201,436,854 828, 508,678, 703 
May seeee 091, 14,088,667 88,607,259 108,678,845 60,502,410 431, 782,628 
Jane 1..... 258,791,614 14,617,070 88,747,089 100,896,148 459, 442,675,685 
June 8..... 250,477,208 , 83,719,068 84, 928,1 461,734,216 
June 15.cc+. 246,228,465 12,656,889 38,707,199 180,817,763 924, 963,603 


: BT, 460; 
02... $48,640,477 9,890,585 83688171 179,477,170 G2816192 449,440,804 
ins 20...., 242,547,054 7,768,006  $8,642.660 186,218,987 70,174,755 - 498,944,856 


PHILADELPHIA BANK BETURNS. 


Date. Legal Tenders. Loans, Specie. Circulation. Depesite. 
Jamnary Bivee es coos coos S20,209 08 62,819,817 668 -1U,8tS820 4, 
oo §=70,006,250 82,698,491 908.820 10,S30.577 41,088,491 


19,445,000 63486207 «T7548. «10,881,595 | 30,048,645 
LSC ITE 5168478 «BONES 10/381 GR 
1/200'198 —BB,351180 —«ST1,064 —10,490/8-8 89,508 T19 
1.54250 Be884'829«— BTSS14 «104491982 -$9811,505 
ey IID TESA Gaaoetn a's Inbee'aaa Beene ols 
TEYWB..sseccceccrccers 17,85 7.808 0,58 
Fobrarypecccsssees' josges7  GLVTOATS «—«B1SIS—«10S. 1800 BBE. 
March Qiccesccsroressse sock 171588}705—B13951,468 «= BNE «10572068 «87,81 OTR 
Borch 102. O LLIN: aeluss’e-3 o/s e894 = 8881038 1,880,911 8 (886,001 
March $8... wlesscveseesse 1GOTL790  BO672 400 OTB LULEILIOST «84,5 01.545 
1:855:013  50-880,806 GOR 148 10,681.682 © 84.180,985 


Kh 80... scccessvevee oe 
eri Brcccccccssere socecoe 15,889,745 50,996,981 164,719 10,651,615 


485, 10,647,984 y 
832,817 10,638,021 88,284,870 
053 0,639, 87,871, 


te anes Sh eee Ba 102°049 338961 10,046,998 87'174. 960 
Brees ereoee eeeeeesoe 4) 2 4) . 
one RIE, astussiea— salosalaa = arstgus—sloleaateng «= srigasero 


June 99..........c..scee2s. 38,105, 61 63,588,968 «885,187 10,643,811 84,616,867 


BOSTON BANK RETURNS. 


(Capital Jan. 1, 1866, $41,900,000.) 


-— Circulation——, 
gorees So Bisse  rrosnaet Aaaels a1beNey | Stem 
Revcccccecs OGY, Fo " 
beets O31 is 1,884,800 16,890. 95 dOle48'R16 «© SAODTEAS BIT TO 


JaNGAry 16..-0-+0000 ian TOvB100 16608,.90 sserredn sasieion  Surete 
January cor eeonee gmat ey ald 1'088'329 ” t) 908356 


DATy Beecceccose OUSEL 16,816,481 89,919'341 24,716,597 
haart 97742561 16,304, .708, 691,075 806,014 
Ocuuss «© ONIN ssa tee oO SMOe') | attest tes 
y ea) . ' 
96.23/90 779,409 + 15,741,046 87,898" ‘ Sones 
98,050,527 15,978,103 88.816.578  94.675,707 801.480 
YLOTS075 695,447 ~—15,719479 BA TINOSS «=A SS] B'S 
"156,4:6  OS,E04 —«:16/970,979 —88,701.783 94,800,583 800188 
GE.051.000 16,184 16,657,905 84,751,795 94.788.799 900, 
91722917 «495,118 «17,718,483 87, 24,848,876 206025 
91,679,619 16/860,418 87; 94,851,593 906.011 
LTi2i14 = B7H,843 16,815,885 B72R59 MSBV81I9 2279 
92,472,515 8, $8,207) y 


: $48,718 548 24,859,900 
99.353,92] 820,854 16,936,564 87,887,008 2c e1 rast peri 
92,671,139 -B8,873 —-16.671,286 8LIR1\769 ~—«9784,8SS BRN BOS 
2 geyaind © B1T)S97 16,602,421 BS 50K-I61 «BA SONIDR BRIA 

85 489 © $82,491 


aisy MEDIA «cc: BOT,906 16,499,819 B7;B748I8 OM. 

Mayes hescties 4i07@ 16888361 S715RG5L BeOS OGO — sareet 
ber at 571,586 17,178.00 BTOVESM SATIVA ETM NT 
June 10... Se 436,767 16,767,864 86,088,716 2%, 1880: 968,788 
Tune MENT iscsi: 511,095 16,719/795 4.080.088 9s'T'778.—STLOAS 
June WM ccereeeee 470,544 15,758,806 86,891,129 94,7687 87'S 
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COMMERCE OF SAB FRANCISCO. 


The returns for the quarter ending March 81, are summed op in the annexed 
statements : 


The tonnage arrivals (whalers not included) amounted to— 


From— Tons, Tons, Tons, Tone. 

Domestic Atlantlo ports-om . Peake dc de donate dem 0 861 28,004 25,88! 461, 
Domestic Pacific ports.........0... sceeeee cee eeeee 64.979 58.983 66,637 eo 
POTD E 3s SHER eee ee SEES Woes ee Se OROL 78,282 84,889 60,984 


Of the arrivals from foreign porte, a large portion is composed of steam tonnage 
employed by regular lines plying up and down the Pacific coast, and is as follows : 


Sone ne nee oer 
ons. ‘ons, ons. 0. 

From Panam8...........0....00 Bo AONO SAS CUNY ABBAROEO 25,284 25,668 ens $8,415 
From San Juan de) Sar.....  .cccccescccuseccccreces  sesce 4,744 4,898 6,073 
Brom Northern Me a pea testcase walransateeiosiiseint 2,448 2,122 5,985 4,103 
From British Columbia........ 2 -.ceces socsssseees 10,081 8,991 2.259 2,040 


TGHALS ocese Rie eee orewee ceseosecsees 81708 41,575 89,085 85,682 


The receipts of merchandise via the Isthmus of Panama were es follows: 


1965, 1868. 1867. 
TOR vcce--cesere reeves POO OO He OOOOOE EOE CHesevorstre® eoeere vee 6,788 1,080 8,126 


Domestic Atlanti rts $1 99,008 $908,054 sts 
IC POF Sc cssc'c)-ospis Melsanvebdsserecensssse i x 

pet steamer sia aMaes s eeccccseecsases Ssincovecse "499,451 415,876 11,486 

Prinei POIGN POT. ss cancacaceccsectocceacctcas cscs 406,834 308,972 311,653 

Other poris..........-. eiatsataie aisteiete easel dennis ecee 47,244 158,161 68,293 
Total freights On CATZOES...... 0... ceseccccreesecoes + §2,085,652 $1,718,593 $1,683,776 


The merchandise exports show an increase over those of last year, ois figores 
are as followe: 


$910 954 $1 tied 2 
q iJ 
261,985 1,878 

485.584 \ ‘682°987 

59,809 58,57 

57,891 128,659 

2488 812,932 

1,416,483 18,159 
854,113 950 216 

140,618 11,779 179,149 

Totals....... see oe CSM erro Ries Veo $2,601,442 $4,143,128 $4, 734,848 


The amount of shipments to domestic Atlantic ports, as indicated in the above 
table, represents their value both by eailiog vessels and steamers, via Panama, 
and New York. The amount of ehipments furwarded by the steamers of the Pacific 
Bail Steamship Company, for transit acroes the Isthmus, were: 


1865, 16¢6. 1867. 
Merchandiee by Panams transit.......... .... sees--- $201,849 $269,139 $615,887 


The aroount of treasure exported daring the first quarter of the past three years 
bas been as fullows: 


0S... cv eveoe GL1,096,894 | 1866.....-.000. e000 » 0,595,515 | 1867.......+66 coves $9,825,805 
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The combined exports of treasure and merchandise are represented by the fol- 


1865... ee vereecce $14,129,176 | 1866......... seccee 628,668,688 | 1907......--- »0--- $14,610,16 


‘Exclusive of tranefers by Government, the total exporte this year are $941,599 in 
excess of a like period in 1866, and $480,971 more than they were in the first quar- 
ter of 1865. 

The receipte of treasure from the soleeiee and coastwise, threogh regular pablic 
channels, during the quarter just ended, including coin and bullion, have been r 
follows : 


From California ....... CUOCUCORE Se titseltecaeicctusecelrcecedsece eceecvesccocece cocccee 95,708,970 
Constwite.....csecee sees Waa etace. vaste caceaclere cele eidah Teewelvieseeleieceeenes Cette 6 BS 
MOvRARES. csc Aha ciee tilts sei eos ad wuts chante ot Me ee 
British Columbia, Mexico, etc... jheodadeon sa eecceecoeeneneeeeronseeryeosvees § 388 

WANs sc cRR Eo ee EAR «ema vue eeee coenacneerntans sess SHLD AVE 


The comparative eggregates for three years are as follows: 
1865........ccc0+ ¢ $18,918,878 | 1806...... 00002-2000 B11, 008,698 | 1867. cc0.. so vvccne B11, 968, 788 


The product of the mines on this coast received through the express companies 
for the above named period was: 
1805... ccccercee » $19,100,980 | 1866.......50-220000 80, 2SR, 884 | 1807 .000..... coecce G2,270,18 
The figures show a slight increase this year as against last, but in view of the 
extraordinary severity of the past winter, the comparison is a very favorable one 
for the present season. 
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RAILWAY EXTENSION AND IPS RESULTS. 
BY RB. DUDLEY BAXTER, M.A." 
(Continued from page 68, Vol. 57.) 
VIL—Cosr ann Rksutrs or Frencn Ramwars. 


The French system of railway organization is worthy of attentive study. 
It is in many points novel to an Englishman; it is often characterized by 
ble talent ; and some of its regulations are very instructive and 
worthy of imitation. 
In extent the French lines are far inferior to the English, whether 
judged by the area or population of the two countries. 


COMPARISON BY ABRA, 


Area in Mil . 8 Mil 

Country. Square Mites. aio: wk) Mile of Rallwey. 
United Kingdom...... cccccccce 126,927 18,289 9 
France. .ccscee eerreeee ee @eeeeoe 211,862 8,184 26 


® Read before the Statistical Society of London November, 1908 
VoL. LVI-—NO. 1, 1 
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COMPARISON BY POPULATION. 
Railway Mileage. Population per 
165. : Mie of 


Country. Population, 1861. Railway. 
United Kingdow. 00 6 cocvece 29,921,000 18,269 2,206 
France. .cs.ssccccccccesssess 82,882,000 8,184 4,595 


Henee, measured by area, France has only one-third of the aur ac 
commodation, and measured by population only one-half of the railway 
accommodation of the United Kingdom. 
The capital authorized and expended to the 81st December, 1865, was 
as follows: 
OAPITAL AUTHORIZED. 


Ancien Resears, of old lines ....:cccsccessescecseee £161,000,000 
Nouveau “ or extension lines......eeseseeereees 209,000,000——£860,000,000 
Including 64,000,000 subventions, 


OAPITAL EXPENDED, 1866. 


Debentures TSSOHCHOSCSSTHSHSHHSSTHHFSETES Se eHHHOSSSOHBEE £178,700,000 
Shares COSCO SOHO SHEHOHHE TS OT OSES HOSE OOS EO OOOOO® 64,800,000 
Subventionss o...ccciesccecccccwccwiccue @oeee C8088 27,500,000—£261,000,000 


So that the French companies borrow more than three times the amount 
of their share capital; reversing the English rule, of borrowing only one- 
third of the share capital. But if we consider preference capital as a 
second mortgage, the English practice is to borrow an amount equal to 
the ordinary share capital. This, however, is still a long way from the 
French regulations. 

The capital not paid up is nearly £100,000,000. Of this nearly one- 
half will be required in the next three years for lines approaching com- 

letion. 
: The cost per mile of French railways is as follows: 


Ancien Reseas..ccosccccccrcccccccccvccces C0 oe CLOSE OHO EZEE er soene $80,650 
Nouveau “ COCLOS SEH OH SES HOSH HOC OEEE SHEE RETO R SOT E SEH Ee BOE HOH EE® 27,350 


As the nouveau reseau is almost entirely composed of single lines, this 
does not show vary great cheapness of construction. We are making our 
country lines much cheaper, particularly in Ireland and Scotland. 

The effect of railway competition with canals was the same as in Eng- 
Jand. The canal rates were reduced to one-third of (heir former amount, 
aod the canal traffic has increased instead of diminishing. The average 
railway fares and rates are stated by M. Flachat, in his work on railways, 
to be 6 to 7 centimes for each passenger, and sou per kilometre, being 1d. 
to 1;4,d. per mile; as compared with 14d. per mile, the average on Eng- 
lish railways. 

The increase of traffic since 1850 ia stated in the official returns as ful- 
ows: 
IMOBBASB OF TRAFFIC. 


Average 

Average Annual Increase for 
Year. Total Receipts. Annual Increase. Fifteen ¥. 
1850. cccccee coneees & 3,824,400 ben 

£1,807,000 } 

1855 .ccceecees+-coee 10,858,000 

1,217,000 | £1,238,400 
1860. ...seesceeesess 16,448,000 a 

1,192,000 


ISOS To ccsciecisc ccc es! 
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_ Thus the increase has been more equable than in England, but smaller 
in amount, showing an average of £1,238,400, against £1,423,000 in 
England. But I see it stated in the railway papers that the first nine 
months of 1866 show much more than the usual increase. 

M. Flachat gives a calculation of the saving to the nation by railwa 
couveyance, which he makes a minimum of £40,000,000 a year. But it 
is based on the supposition that all the new trade would have been car- 
ried by road, which is obviously untenable. Probably £25,000,000 to 
£80,000,000 is a safer estimate. A writer in the “ Dictionnaire du Com- 
merce” goes into elaborate calculations of the money-saving arising out 
of the greater rapidity of railways, and values it at £8,000,000, on the 
basis that the time of a French citizen is worth 5d. an hour. I give the 
passage entire: 


“In France, the number of kilometres travelled by passengers in 1866 was 
2,200,000,000. In traveling thie distance they would have spent 290,000,000 hours, 
while they have only been 50,000,000 hours on the railway, The saving in time of 
travelliag by railway bas therefore been 240,000,000 hours, which, at the moderate 
price of 5d. per hour, represent an economy of 120,000,000 fre. Besides this, the 
time lest in stoppages at emall ions (auberges) used to exceed that spent in travel- 

ing, hence on this head alone we may calcolate en & saving of more thao 
100,000,000 fre. But even if we should reduce this valuation to 80,000,000, or atill 
lower to 60,000,000 frs,, there cannot be any doubt that the saving to the traveller io 
the matter of time alone exceeds 200,000,000 fre, (£8,000,000).”—Vol, i., p. 688. 


Passing from individuals to commerce, the effect of railways has been 
very marked, and is warmly acknowledged by the principal French 
writers. The following table shows the progress of French trade: 


CHOREASE OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


Total Exports Increase per Cent 

Year. and Imports. Increase per Cent. per Annum. 
1840 eeece Sesser etesterese £ 82,520,000 —_ —_— 

WSAG ei eicels ccc lclecls cssis ac) 07,080,000 15. 8. 

1850 wccccccccccccccesccs 102,204,000 5. 1, 

1855 ....-.cc0e ABAGERR 8G at UGH POD 50. 10. 

WEEU  ccccaceccrccascavce) 2ox102,000 84, 6.8 
SSBB sc cree ccs sic eeccle evcce 293,144,000 26.25 6.26 


The revolution of 1848 accounts for the sinall increase between 1845 
and 1850, but it is plain that the great increase in French commerce was 
between 1850 and 1860, contemporaneously with the great development 
of railways. When travelling in France I have always heard railways 
assigned as the cause of their present commercial prosperity. 

The proportion which the exports and imports bore to the means of 
communication is shown in the following table : 


PROPORTION OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS TO RAILWAYS AND NAVIGATION, 


Navigations. : Exports and Imports 
(7,700 miles), per 
Year. and Railways. Exports and Imports. Mile Open. 
1340 ceccrcccoececeser eos 8,264 £ 82,520,000 £ 9,985 
1845 eeeesceoeseseeeeeseee 8,647 97,080,000 11,863 
TSEO.cccccccccecccccseces 9007 102,204,000 10,750 
1855 .cccocccccccsvcccccce L015 178,076,000 16,712 
TBED . cccccccvccecacccccs 18,286 282,192,000 17,476 


UBGS ...0. - cocccccccvee 18,880 298,144,000 18,618 
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Hore there is a steady rise in the amount per mile, checked only by the 
revolution of 1848, But the principle that there is a distinct oorrespond- 
ence between means of communication and the exports and imports is 
already shown. 

The effect of railways on the condition of the working classes has also 
been very beneficial. The extreme lowness of fares enables them to 
travel cheaply, and the opportunity is largely used. The number of third 
clase passengers in France is 75 per cent or the total passengers, against 
only &8 per cent in England (M. Flachat, p. eo): e result of these 
facilities of motion has been an equalization o ae throughout the 
country, to the great benefit of the rural populations. M. Flachat says: 


“Railways found in France a pest inequality in the wages of laborers ; but they 
are constantly remedying it, : she were hve nee in arr = 
wages, employment was eagerly sought. The working classes rapidly learn - 
eerve high wages by the sate) Panis of work done. Rencalvare tad been un- 
able to draw out the capabilities of its workmen, and was for the moment paralyzed 
by want of hands; bat industry devel fresh resources. The total amount of 
work done was considerably increased all over the country. The difficulties of agri- 
culture were removed b in return for higher wages a larger amount of 
work than before, and because machines began to be used in cultivation. Every- 
where it was evident that increased energy accompanied increased remuneration. 
Thisi s pd er in which railways have most powerfully increased the wealth of 

e moral result of this improvement in the means of existence of the 
working class has been to diminish the distance which separates the man who works 


I am sure we shall all rejoice at this evidence of the benefits conferred 
by railways upon the working classes of that great neighboring nation. 
I wish there was time to give you additional extracts, showing the im- 
mense services of railways to the industry of France, showing that France 
was kept back by the difficulty of communication, by the immense dis- 
tances to be traversed and the impossibility of conveying cheaply and 
rapidly the raw materials of manufactures. Railways have supplied this 
want, and have given a new impetus to production and new outlets for 
the produce. 

rning to the shareholders, there are some curious facts which sun 
prised me not a little. The popular notion is, that in France railway 
traffic bears a much higher proportion to capital expended than in Eng- 
land. The phrase “They manage these things better in France” is for- 
ever on the lips of the British shareholder when he talks of his own paltry 
44 per cent dividend, or of the 8} per cent gross receipts. The world in 
oer believe that a 10 or 12 per cent French line, like the Orleans of 
rance, reall has a traffic of at least that amount. But this is an entire 
mistake. The gross traffic receipts of France are now 9.6 per cent on the 
share and debenture capital or 1 per cent more than in England. And 
the net receipts, after deduction of 45 per cent working expenses, are now 
5.28 per cent on the total share and debenture capital being .82 or about 
four. per cent higher than in England. Yet the French companies 
pay an average dividend of 10 per cent, while the English pay only the 


BS 
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natural dividend of 4}. Here are the figures, for the benefit of the scep' 


: 


tical; 


AVERAGE REOZIPTS AND DIVIDENDS PER OENT. 
é 


Name of Company, 1859. 1861. 1865. 
Gross TOOCIPUB ceisie science Ceccicsicscesaices oc seeecoses 10.5 11.0 0.6 
Net RB vccwccvecccccccecesesece eeerecseseees 67 6.2 5.28 
Die of Great Companies : 
Nord eoese CCRC C SO OEET OS EO OH EF E89 eoccvcccccococel De 16.5 17.87 
Orleans. .......0000. eooeerees eeeeeesereos oveeeld 20. 11.2 
Midicav.cccecws coneaons ecco esese -eescecccoe - 4, 10, 8) 
Ones eo cecccccece sete ce sacencesbcnettes tes 9.6 8.5 1.5 
Est... eerereetvoeooe eceeees e@eeeeeeeseeesesese 8.13 8. 6.8 
Mediterrannees;):sccccccccccccccnecccecteccceeclO.6 16. 12. 
AVETAZO, .cocsccccee: ° eceercccccecoesstloe 18. 10.53 


Compare these figures with those for the English lines given above. 
You will see the remarkable correspondence between the gross and net 
receipts and the very remarkable dissimilarity in the dividends. How is 
this accounted for ? 

Look at the table of capital expended. Disregarding the £27,500,000 
subventions, as corresponding to the dizieme tax paid by the companies, 
there is £233,000,000 share and debenture capital, out of which a por- 
tion of the debentures are charged to capital under the conventions for 
the extension lines. Being for new railways, they have not yet been 
transferred to the revenue account. Hence the interest-bearing capital 
reduced and the interest itself increased. 

The large amount of debentures now comes into play, on which there 
is paid from 5 to 5$ per cent, leaving an overplus to accumulate for the 
ghares, so raising the interest on shares to nearly 7 per cent. 

But this is not enough. In 1863 the State bound itself to contribute 
to certain lines anaual subventions, which in 1865 came to £551,000, and 
the State also paid during the same year in respect of their guarantees of 
the debentures in the nouveau reseau £1,320,000, making a total subven- 
tion in 1865 of £1,871,000, an amount sufficient to pay more than 3 per 
cent on the share capital of £54,800,000. The guarantee of £1,220,000 
on the nouveau reseas, however, is not an absolute subvention, as it will 
be repayable gradually by the companies when their income exceeds 8 
fixed amount. It is therefore a loan by the State, repayable on the occur- 
rence of a contingency and at an uncertain date. 

Thus the original interest of 5.28 per ceut on the share and debenture 
capital becomes 10 per cent to the shareholder. It is a wonderfally clever 
arrangement and would be exceedingly palatable to Great Eastern or even 
Great Northern shareholders, 

But consider the difference which this shows in the ideas of the two 
countries, In England it would never be borne for an instant that six 

eat companies, say the London and North Western, Great Western, 

idland and others, should receive 10 per cent dividend and yet obtain 
from the State annual subventions ard guarantees amounting to £1,800,- 
000. No ministry dare propose such a job. The reform agitation would 
be nothing to the clamor with which it would be greeted; and yet io 
Franca it is the most natural thing possible. Nobody says a word against 
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it. Nay, the feeling of the French companies and the popular opinion is 
that these poor 10 per cent shareholders have been badly used and that 
their legitimate 12 or 15 per cent from the trunk lines ought not to have 
been lessened. 

One characteristic of the French system is the absence of competition, 
and this is opposed to all our ideas of freedom of communication. The 
Northern Company monopolizes the whole traffic between Calais and 
Paris. The Mediterranean Company monopolizes the whole traffic be- 
tween Paris and Marseilles, a traffic of extraordinary importance and 
value. An attempt made two years ago by another company to obtain 
an extension to Marseilles and to establish an alterzative route was re- 
jected by a Goveroment commission after a very longinquiry. Tne con- 
sequence of this system is a great concentration of traffic in a small num- 
ber of trains, to the profit of the companies and to the inconvenience of 
the traveller. There are in England, between places like Liverpool and 
London, about three times as many trains as there are in France between 
Marseilles and Paris. And besides this, goods are sent less rapidly in 
France and delivered with less punctuality. : 

But there is a great deal to be said in defence of the French system. 
Tt avoids the duplicate lines necessary for competition, which France could 
not well afford. It keeps the companies prosperous and able to aid the 
Government in railway extension. It is not an irrésponsible monopoly, 
able to charge high prices to its customers, but a strictly regulated mo- 
nopoly, with its tariff fixed by Government at the lowest prices that will 
be remunerative. It is like the system of our own Metropolitan Gas and 
Water vied eer which enjoy @ monopoly within defined districts on 
terms settled by the law and revised from time to time in the ijoterest of 
the public. The French Government appoints commissioners of inquiry 
to examine into any defect or to consider improvements, and they report 
to the minister of public works, who has the power of making regula- 
tions which are binding on the companies. The last commission is a 
good instance. In February, 1864, the minister of public works issued to 
the companies a circular suggesting several points which required improve- 
ment and the commission was appointed to consider their answers. The 
points discussed were : 

1.—The adoption of a means of communication between the guard 
and engine-driver. This was made obligatory on the companics. 

2.—A means of communication between passengers and the guard. 
This was accepted by the companies. 

3.—The consumption by locomotives of their own smoke. This was 
ordered to be carried out within two years. 

4.—The addition of second and third class carriages to express trains. 
The recommendation of the commission was accepted by the companies. 

6.—Separate carriages for unprotected famales, 

6.—-The commission demanded that on the great lines the speed of 
goods trains should be increased from 60 miles to 120 miles, without any 
increase of tariff. This very important question was referred to a sub- 
committee for further examination and for hearing objections. 

From these details it is evident that the interests of the public are well 
looked after. 

Ichould add that there is a continuous audit of the accounts of the _ 
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companies by Government accountants, who attend from week to week at 
the companies’ offices for that purpose. 

I will at present mention only one other point in French railway law— 
that the Government has the power of purchasing any line of railway 
after fifteen years from its first concession. The price is to be fixed by 
taking the amount of the net profits of the seven preceding years, de- 
ducting the two lowest years and striking the average of the remaining 
five years. The Government is then to pay to the company for the re- 
mainder of the concession an annual rent-charge or annuity equal to the 
average so determined, but not less than the profits of the last of the 
seven years. This mode of purchase appears preferable to the English 
law, since it does not require the creation of any new rentes or consols ; 
and I commend it to the notice of Mr. Galt. 

I have mentioned these prominent features of the French law, in the 
hope that they may be useful in suggesting improvements in the English 


Why should we not vest in the President of the Board of Trade a 
power of making and enforcing regulations for the public safety and con- 
venience? Why should we not introduce more hoagie railway com- 
missions to consider important questions and recommend to the President 
of the Board of Trade or to Barliament ? Why should we not have a 
modified system of audit and a registration of shares and debentures? 


ViIlL—Ranmwaye m Berearm axp Hovanp. 


Belgium is one of the most striking instances of the benefit of railways. 
In 1830 she separated from Holland, a country which possessed a much 
larger commerce and superior mesos of communication with other na- 
tions by sea and by Five years later the total exports and im- 

rts of Belgium were only £10,800,000, while those of Holland were 
double that amount. But in 1833 the Belgian Government resolved to 
adopt the lg system, and ee ap George Stephenson to plan rail- 
ways between all the large towns. law authorizing their construction 
at the expense of the State passed in 1884, and no time was lost in car- 

ing it out. Trade at once received a new impetus, and its progress 
sacs that time has been more rapid than in any other country in Europe. 
The following table shows the activity with which the lines were con- 
structed @ must remember that Belgium contains only one-tenth of 
the area of the United Kingdom, and that to make a fair comparison with 
our own progress we must multiply the table by ten. 


MILES CONSTRUCTED. 


nates 
Year. Miles Open. es. 
1889 eeee @eoeeeGoegeeseseesoseoeeaed 185 
26 
1845 eeooeee se e@eoeeoeeoee+ oeee eooee 885 
48 
eeoeoeeeee @eet esos th etoseseeoeod 720 
1853 A 
1860 eeeoes @OCHOSCSEOSCSESSEOSESCECBHEFHHEEE 1,087 
; "8 


1864 SPOHCHAHFLHOHSHSSOHOHHHOHAHOHROOOY 1,850 
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Hence, the progress for a state of the size of the United Kingdom 
would have been— 
cn ay 


1889 to 1845... .cccee SHCHOSSSSSSHEHHHESHSHHESSSEESHEH SHEE SE 

1845 to 18B8*. .cccccvececses SOCSCOHOOHES sever oeeseerG Hee 480 
1868 to 1860 eecceses COSHH SHOSEHSHHSSHSHSHHSHHHHHOHGHSAEHHO OE 450 
1860 to 1864.... erooe @oeesee SCHOSCHHSHSSSHSEOHSSEHHSHHOHSHOHOSEE 160 


a rate of increase which is as great or greater than our own. 
The results on commerce are shown in the following table: 


INCREASE OF EXFORTS AND IMPORTS. 


Increase Increase per Cent 
Year. bes SH and Imports. per Cent. per Annum. 
1886 eecoetoeeceeeooeeess 10,760,000 

45,73 11.48 
1889... rcccsccee eee 15,680,000 

. "1.4 11.9 

1845, ccc.ccccvcccoee 26,920,000 

TAL 9.67 
NSESivccccciececesene 47,760,000 

61. "3 
G00 Neaccsveuacecee 72,120,000 

85.88 a 


TBEE. ccovccescccocce 97,280,000 


I need scarcely point out the extraordinary character of this increase, 
which is enormous in the first ten years, and far beyond ‘either England 
or France, and is not inferior to us in the later period. In the thirty 
years from 1835 to 1864 Belgium increased her exports and imports 
nearly tenfold, while England increased hers only [fivefold. If we had 
increased our commerce in the same ratio, the English exports and im- 
ports would now be a thousand million pounds sterling. 

The proportion between exports and imports and means of communi- 
cation is shown in the following table, which differs from those of Eng- 
land and France in the rapid increase per mile , 


PROPORTION OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS TO BRAILWAYE AND NAVIGATIONS. 


° Canals (910 Miles) Exports and Imports 
Year, and Railways Open. and Im; Mile 

1889. cccccccrsecsvecscveee 1,056 15,680,007 per 2i48 2 
1845. cccccccccsccceccceces 1,205 26,920,000 22,840 
LESS Sc cdcectececteceesiecee 1,590 47,760,000 30,087 
1860. ccccrccccsces evsscees 1,007 72,120,000 $7,818 
UGbEccauccclcciuiecerecceeee 2,220 97,280,000 42,919 


This enormous increase of Belgian commerce must be ascribed to her 
wise system of railway development, and it is not difficult to see how it 
arises. Before railways, Belgium was shut out from the continent of 
Europe by the SS ecaedly rates of land iage and her want of water 
‘communication, She had no colonies and but little shipping. Railways 
gave her direct and rapid access to Germany, Austria and France, and. 
made Ostend and Antwerp great continental ports. One of her chief 
manufactures is that of wool, of which she imports 21,000 tons, valued at 
£2,250,000, from Saxony, Prussia, Silesia, Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, 
Moravia and the southern Provinces of Russia; and returns a large por- 
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tion in a manufactured state. She is frie becoming the principal 
workshop of the continent, and every development of railways in Europe 
mast increase her means of access and add to her trade. 

Now look at Holland, which jn 1835 was so much her superior. Hol- 
jand was possessed of immense advantages in the perfection of her canals, 
which are the finest and most numerous in the world; in the large ton- 
nage of her shipping; in her access by the Rhine to the heart of Ger- 
many; and in the command of the German trade, which was brought to 
her ships at Amsterdam and Rotterdam. The Dutch relied on these ad- 
van and neglected railways. The consequence was that by 1850 
they found themselves rapidly losing the German trade, which was being 
diverted to Ostend and Antwerp. The Dutch Rbenish railway was con- 
stracted to remedy this loss, and was partly opened in 1858, but not fully 
till 1856. It succeeded in regaining part of the former connection. But 
now observe the result. In 1889 the Dutch exports and imports were 
£28,500,000, nearly double those of Belgium. In 1862 they were £59,- 
000,000, when those of Belgium were £78,000,000, Thus while Hol- 
land had doubled her commerce, Belgium had increased fivefold and had 
completely passed her in the race. 

Before leaving Belgium I ought to mention the cheapness of fares off 
her railways, which have always been much below those on English lines ; 
a farther reduction has lately been made, and I see by a French paper 
that the results has been to increase the passenger receipts on the State 
lines for the month of April from 76,936 frs. in 1865, to 198,345 frs. in 
1866 ; of which 168,725 frs. was from third and fourth class passengers ; 
a fact which is in favor of the plan of Mr.Galt. But it must be remem- 
bered that Belgium is the most densely populated country in the world, 
having 432 inhabitants to the square mile, while the United Kingdom has 
only 253, and England and Wales 347. Asystem which will pay admir- 
ably between large cities at short distances from each other, and on lines 
which cost little to construct, might break down completely on lines of 
expensive construction in more thinly inhabited districts. Mr. Galt takes 
his instances from railways in dense populations, and applies the rules thus 
obtained to railways which are under totally different conditions, and I fear 
that this vitiates in a great degree the soundness of bis conclusions. 


LX.—RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In any paper on foreign railways it is impossible to omit the United 
States, a country where they have attained such gigantic proportions. The 


increase of United States lines is as follows; 

MILES CONSTRUCTED. Total Inc. per an- 
Year. eage. num. Miles 
W680 cccccvcccaorcccvcecccssveces eeoeeoe @eaeeeveoe @eoeun 41 216 

WBMO, .ccrccccccvcccccccevccereccsecessecceccsceessee 9,197 
465 

Br cerocrcccceveccce rts et cencese cence escccevegseeee 4,522 
= 590 

ores eees SOC SHEOLHHHHHSHHET HEF SHSTHTHHS CHFHHRBPORED 1,475 
1850. 1984 

Ceeoeeeoeeeseeeeoeeoes eeeeoeveoereeeve @OPeee ee eer ooone 17,898 
phe ; 9,274 

eesoeeovneeseeeeese eeveetdord eoeeeeoeeoese ones 28,771 
1860...0. 1,278 


$8,860 


UWBB4 cor ccvcccccssccccser serve sss voereresvreerscesees 
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The mileage here shown is something enormous: four times that of 
France, two and a half times that of England, and nearly as large 8% 
the total mileage of the United Kingdom and Europe, which is about 
43,000 miles. 

In so young acountry inland traffic gives these lines the greater part 
of their employment, and there are no masses of expensive manufactured 

oods as in England or Belgium to swell the total value of foreign trade. 
oreign commerce is still in its infancy, but an infancy of herculean pro- 
portions, as the following table shows: 


INCREASE OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


Total exports Increase Inc. per ct. 
Year. and imports. per cent. perannom. 
1880. ..0000 severe @ecovene ee oo £31,000,000 
47.60 8.40 
1844... ccccrccosee oreveces eocccce 45,759,000 
60. 00 8.33 
1860. .cccece SCeoeeseseeeese tO eeeeesee 68,758,000 
62.60 13.63 
1855... cece eeoooe aeaoeeoee Geeere ee 111,797,000 
f 42.00 8.40 
1860...... coceee Pocecccce Coecececs 168,810,000 


The advance in the annual increase is very striking, being from 3} per 
cent. per annum in the infancy of railways to 8 and 12 per cent. when 
their extension was proceeding rapidly. Before the introduction of rail- 
ways America possessed a very extensive system of canals, which amounts 
to nearly 6,000 miles, At the present time both canals and railways are 
crowded with traffic. The following table shows the relation between the 
growth of trade and the increase of means of communication : 


PROPORTION OF EXPORTS AND DMPORTS TO RAILWAYS AND OANALS, 


Canals (6,000 Total ex- 

miles) aad ports) end ton: 
railways avd im- porte per 

Year. open, orts. mile. 
1880. ccveccseveccccscccccces « © cece 6,040 £31,000,000 5,180 
1844, .rcreveree socccccccccs vesseges 10,810 45,759,000 4,487 
1850, .ccccccssee se 0s oc Sees selscievic ce 18,476 68,758,000 5,108 
W855. .00 cocesovssvccees Ccccceccccece 23,398 111,797,000 4,778 
1860. 0.200 coccccvccces eer eccccccvece 84,770 168,819,000 4,567 


Thus, in the United States, as well as in England, France and Belgium, 
the exports and imports bear a distinct relation to the miles of communi- 
eation open, but lower in amount than in the European countries, as was 
only likely from the thinner population. 

Vast as is the mileage of the American railways, it is by no means near 
its highest point, The lines in construction, but not yet completed, 
are stated to be more than 15,000 miles in length, a larger number 
pee whole mileage of the United Kingdom, completed and uncom. 
pleted. 

The manner in which these lines are made is very remarkable. The 
United States are very thinly populated, not containing on an average 
more than 32 persons per square mile in the Northern States, and 11 in 
the Southern. Even the most populous Northern States have only 90 per a 
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sons per square mile, while England and Wales have $47 per square mile. 
A lees expensive railway, of smaller gauge, was therefore necessary, and 
the lines are almost invariably “single tracks.” Their first cost have av- 
eraged from £7,000 up to £15,000 per mile, or about one-third of the ex- 
penditure in eth Of course they are very inferior in weight of rails 
and in 1 allasting, stations, and efficiency. Even this expense 
was difficult to provide for where the inhabitants are so widely scattered. 
But in America the greatest encouragement is given to railroads, and every 
facility is afforded for their extension, as they are considered the most im- 

t sources of wealth and prosperity. Shares are taken largely by the 
inhabitants of the district traversed, land is often voted by the State, and 
the cities and towns find part of the capital by giving security on their 
rounicipal bonds. 

I must not omit to mention the great Pacific railways, one of which is 
now being constructed from the State of Missouri for a distance of 2,400 
miles across Kansas, Nebraska, Utah, and Nevada, to San Francisco, in 
California, It receives from the general government subsidies of £3,300, 
£6,600, or £9,900 per mile, according to the difficulty of the ground, be- 
sides enormous grants of land on each side of the line. When this rail- 
way is completed, the journey from Hong Kong to England will be made 
in thirty three days instead of the present time of six weeks, and ik 
is anticipated that a large portion of our Chinese traffic will pass by this 
route. 

No one can study the United States without being struck by the great 
railway future which lies before them, when their immense territories are 
more thickly peopled, and their mineral resources and manufactures have 
been developed. The distances to be traversed are so vast, and the traffic 
to he carried will be s0 enormous that the railways of the United States 
will far exceed in extent, and in the trade which will pass over them, any- 
thing that bas hitherto been known ir the history of the world. 


X.—RAILWAYS AND FREE TRADE. 


In the preceding sections I have endeavored to describe the progress of 
railway extension in sh France, Belgium and the United States, the 
four countries where it has received the greatest development, and I have 
pointed out the very great increase of commerce and national prosperity 
which has been its result. But in the case of England, I am bound to 
tmeet a very probable objection. I shall be asked, why do you attribute 
this increase of commerce mainly to railways? Was it not caused by free 
trade? 

The general opinion undoubtedly is, that free trade is the principal 
cause of the immense increase since 1842 of English commerce, We see 
this opinion expressed every day in newspapers and reviews, in speeches 
and parila sola papers. I holdin my hand a very able memorandum, 
lately issued by the Board of Trade, respecting the pero of British com- 
merce before and since the adoption of free trade, in which the same view 
is taken, and in which the statistics of the exports and imports since 1842 
are given as mainly the result of free trade. It is true that there is a re- 
servation, acknowledging “that the increase of productive power and other 
causes have materially operated in effecting this vast development.” But 
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in the newspaper quotations and reviews this reservation was left out of 
sight, and the striking results recorded in the memorandum were entirely 
asoribed to free trade. 

While acknowledging to the full the great benefits and the enlightened 
principles of free trade, 1 have no hesitation in saying that this popular 
view is a popular exaggeration, which it is the duty of staticians to cor- 
rect, and I think that my reasons will be coneidered satisfactory by this 
Society. In the first place, the development of English commerce Se 
in 1834, before the free trade, but simultaneously with railways; aod 
tween 1833 and 1842 the exports and imports increased from a stationary 
position at £85,500,000, to £112,000,000, or 31 per cent. In the next 

lace, from 1842 till 1860, England was the only country which adopted 
ree trade, If England had aleo been the only country that made such 
enormous progress, we might safely conclude that free trade was the chief 
cause of so great a fact. But this ia not thecase. England is only one 
of several countries which made an equal advance during the same period, 
and none of those countries except England had adopted free trade. The 
total increase of exports and imports from 1842 to 1860 in the three first 
countries described in this paper, and from.1844 to 1860 in the United 
States, was as follows: 


Increase 
Countty. 1848, 1960. per cent. 
England..cccccccsccsscscccsecsoce £113,000,000 £876,000,000 234 
France........ cesevees ce Celiersrscie's 86,280,000 282,200,000 169 
Belgium @eetoeren eco 7 eereoreeoere 19,400,000 72,120,000 272 
United States. e@oeoeeeoee eeeceoeeoee 45,757,000 158,810,000 305 


Thus, the English rate of increase is only third in order, and is exceeded 
both by Belgium and the United States. If the latter country is objected 
to on account of its rapid growth in population by immigration, still Bel- 
gium remains, exceeding the English rate of increase by 36 per cent. Look 
at the argument by induction. Here are four countries uoder the same 
condition of civilization, and having access to the same mechanical powers 
and inventions, which far outstrip contemporary nations, It isa probabie 
conclusion that the same great cause was the foundation of their success. 
What was that common cause? It could not be free trade; for only one 
of the countries had adopted a free trade policy. But there was a com- 
mon cause which each and all of those four countries had pre-eminently 
developed—the power of steam—steam ‘machinery, steam navigation and 
steam railways. I say then that steam was the main cause of this prodigi- 
ous progress of England, as well as of the other three countries. 

But I will yo a step farther, Steam machinery had existed for very 
many years before 1830, and before the great expansion of commerce 
Steam navigation had also existed for many years before 1830, and before 
the great expansion of commerce, and steam navigation was unable to cope 
with the obstacle which before 1880 was so insuperable, viz.: the slowness 
and expense, and limited capacity of land carriage. 

I come then to this further conclusion, that the railways which removed 
this oe obstacle, and ok to land carriage such extraordinary rapid- 
ity and cheapness, and such unlimited capacity, must have been the main 
agent, the active and immediate cause of this sudden commercial develop- 
ment. 


ws 
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This conclusion appears to become a certainty when 1 find, from the 
investigation through which we have traveled, that in every one of these 
four great examples, the rapid development of commerce has synchronised 
with an equal rapid development of railwaye—nay, that the development 
of commerce has been singularly in proportion to the increased mileage of 
railways—so that each expansion of the railway system has been imme- 
diately followed, as if by its shadow, by @ great expansion of exports and 
imports. 

ut I will not leave the case even here. Consider what are the burdens 
which preas upon trade and manufactures.‘ If our merchants could be 
presented with that wondrous carpet of the Genii of the “ Arabian Nights,” 
which transported whatever was ice upon it in one instant through air 
to its farthest destination, overleaping mountains and seas and custom 
houses, without expense or delay, we should have the moat perfect and 
unburdened intercourse. But see what barriers and burdens there are in 
actual fact, when we trace the journey of the raw material, such as 
cotton or wool, to the British manufacturer, and its export as a manufac- 
tared article. 


BURDENS UPON IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Honufactured Article 
6. Inland earriage to the sea, 
6. Voyage to foreign country. 
Import duty. 


Inland carriage to the customer. 


Here are eight distinct burdens or charges increasing the price of our 
manufactures to the foreign customer. Out of these— 

Four are inland carriage, 

Two are navigation, and only 

Two are custom house duties. 

Now, except in the case of probibitory duties, it was undoubtedly the 
case that, the introduction of railways, inland carriage was the most 

ive of these burdens. In countries unprovided with canals, a very 
few miles of road transport was an absolute prohibitiqn. It is 80 in man 
parts of India, Spain and Turkey at the present day. In countries provi- 
ded with canals, rates were high, and transport slow, and always coming 
to adead lock. Hence the relief afforded by railways, both in cheapness 
and saving of time, was far beyond any relief by free trade in taking off 
moderate duties. 

In a vast number of cases railways did more than cheapen trade, they 
rendered it possible. Railways'are the nearest approach that human in- 
genuity bas yet devised to that magic carpet of the ‘ Arabian Nights,” for 
which I ventured to express a wish. 

For all these reasons I maintain that we ought to give railways their 
due credit and praise, as the chief of those mighty agents which, within 
the last thirty years, have changed the face of civilization. 
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XI.—RAILWAYS AND NATIONAL DEBTS. 


In one important point the nations of Latin race have stolen a clear 
march upon the nations of Teutonic origin, of England, Germany and the 
United States, by their appreciation and adoption for railways of the prin- 
ciple of asinking fund. The idea owes its origin to the semi-Latin, semi- 
Teutonic intellect of Belgium. When the Belgian Government, in 1834, 

rojected a system of State railways, to be constructed with money borrowed 
ie the State, they provided for the extinction of the loans in fifty years by 
an annual sinking fund. The amount borrowed. was nearly £8,000,000 
sterling, and the whole will be paid off in 1884, after which date the 
whole profits of the State lines, 352 miles in length, will become part of 
the revenue of the nation. But so good an investment are these lines that 
their preeent net income is £525,000 a year, and is increasing at a rate 
which promises in 1884 a net revenue of £960,000, a sum which will be 
sufficient to pay the interest on the whole national debt, now £26,000,000. 
Basides this, the conceded lines, 1,000 miles in length, will become amor- 
tized and become State property in 90 years from the beginning of their 
concessions, and the profits on a capital of more than 13,000,000 will then 
be available toward the State revenue. 

This system was copied by France, and imitated from her by the other 
Latin nations, Spain, Portugal and Italy, as well as by the non-Latin States 
of Austria and Holland. All these countries, at the end of various terms 
of 99, 90 and 85 years will practically pay off a large portion of their national 
debt. Improvident Spain will pay off about £40,000,000 out of her debt 
of £164,000,000. Heavily burdened Austria will practically abrogate 
something like £65,000,000 out of her debt of £250,000,000, Italy will 
wipe out a large portion of her debt of £176,000,000, 

But the most remarkable example is France; and I will endeavor to 
explain as briefly as possible the working of the French system, In France 
the railways are conceded for 99 ibaa but it is one of the conditions of 
the grant that all the capital whether in shares or debentures, shall be paid 
off within that term by an adnual amortissement, or sinking fund. The 
small amount of this annual payment is very extraordinary. The French 
rate of interest is 5 per cent. and the annual sinking fund necessary to pa 
off 100 francs in 99 years is as nearly as possible 04. Put into the Eng- 
lish form, for the sake of clearness, this meana that the annual sinking fund 
necessary at 5 per cent. to redeem £100 in 99 years is only 1s. per anoum 
As debentures are issued in France for less than 99 years when part of the 
concession js run out, the amount of the sinking fund varies, but it is usu- 
ally said to amount on the average to one-eighth per cent. As the whole 
expended capital of French railways represented by shares and debentures, 
is £233,000,000, it follows that the total annual sinking fund paid by the 
French companies tor the redemption of that sum is less than £300,000. 
The result is marvellous, that for £300,000 the French nation will acquire, 
in less than 99 years, an unencumbered prpperty of £283,000,000 sterling. 
Lut thi is not all. The railways represented ty that £233,000,000 ater- 
ling produced in 1865 a net revenue of about £12,500,000. Before 1872 
further railwyas will bave been completed, which will be amortized at the 
game date as their parent lines, and will produce before many years a net 
income of £4,000,000, making 4 total net income of the French railways 


/ 
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16,500,000. But the total charge of the French national debt in 1865 
was only £16,000,000. So that France has now a system in operation 
which, in Jess than 90 years from the present time, will relieve the coun 
from the whole burden of her national debt of nearly £500,000,000, 

Is it allowable in me to ask, why are we doing nothing of the sort? 
When so many other nations are paying off by means of their railways a 
portion, or the whole of their national debts, why are we, with all our 
wealth and resources, to do nothing! A scheme of amortization 
suited to the habits of the English people, is perfectly possible, and the 
peculiar position of railway companies at the present moment renders it 
easy to carry out. I will say nothing about debentures, because a plan is 
now before the Government dealing with them. But, I say, respecting 
Share Capital, that it would be perfectly practicable for the State to be- 
come the possessor of a large proportion of this stock in a comparatively 
short time, and at no great expense. An annual sinking fund of 5s, per 
cent will pay off £100 in seventy-two years, reckoning only 4 per cent. 
interest. Heénce, in seventy-two years, an annual sinking fund of £500,- 
000 a year, will pay off £200,000,000. The government duty on rail- 
ways amounts to £450,000 a year, and will soon reach £500,000. My 
proposal would be to make this a sinking fund towards‘ purchasing £200,- 
000,000 of preference and other stock, and let it be invested annually by 
the Board of Trade, or by commissioners appointed for the purpose, like 
those appointed for the national debt. Instead of cancelling each share as 
it is purchased, let it be held in trust for the nation, and the dividends 
applied every year in augmentation of the sinking fund. In this manner, 
at the end of about seventy-two years £200,000,000 of preference and 
ordinary share capital would become the property of the nation, and its 
dividends become applicable to the interest of the national debt. As 
railway dividends average 4 to 44 per cent., the dividends on the redeemed 
capital would pay the interest on more than £250,000,000 consols, and 
be equivalent to the redemption of that amount of our national debt. 

I believe that this is a practical scheme. In a slightly different form it 
is now being carried out in France, Belgium and other continental states. 
I trust that before long we shall cease to be almost the only nation in 
Europe which does not act on the principle “that railways are the true 
sinking fund for the payment of the national debt. 

The advantages of such a sinking fund over a sinking fund invested in 
consols, are threefold : 

1. It would be invested annually in railway capital at a higher interest, 
and thus accumulate more rapidly. 

2.—It would have a different primary object, viz., the purchase of a 
State interest in railways, and would therefore be more likely to enlist 

ular feeling in favor of its maintenance. 

83.—It would be distinct and separate from the national debt, and not 
under the same control, and would therefore be less liable to be diverted 
to the financial necessities of the hour. 

Perhaps it will be said that a railway sinking fund is unsuited to the 
character aud habits of the English people. But surely it is our charac- 

ter to be prudent and to pay off encumbrances, and to adopt the best 
means of accomplishing that object. es is not right in a great and 
wealthy and enlightened nation like E d to incur the reproach of 
being spendthrift of ber resources and reckless of her debts. 
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XI.—Forruer Rarway Exrexsiox. 


England is undoubtedly the country in the world best provided with 
railways. The statistical comparison stood thus at the end of 1865: 


RAILWAYS COMPARED WITH AREA AMD POFULATION, 


Railway Miles Square Miles nlation 
Open 


Country. . per Railway Mile, way 
Eogland and Wales eesce Soeeceveroee 9,251 64 2,186 
1. Belgiam COCHCHHSOHSOOSO Fee eseoseee 1,850 8 3,625 
Za United Kingdom 000000 1OO Cece 0008 12,289 9 2,206 
3. Switzerland COFCGo ee SOSH HEHETESC AEE 778 19 8,257 
4, Prussia and Germany (except Austria). 8,589 20 8,525 
6, Northern United States (Except Kansas, 

Nebraska and Oregon......... soos 24,888 25 801 
6, France... .ccccccecsvcscessccossecs 8,184 26 4,607 
T Howand sive citisiscececsseseccecess ss 872 29 9,066 
8, Ttalywcccsccsrcccvcccesccssecceoeecs 2,889 41 9,084 
9, AUOTIA occccvccccccscessercccocers 8,785 68 9,875 
10. Spal. .ccccccees + COCe oe Ore eeocds 2,721 67 6,991 
Ave Portugal ..sccccsccccescccccscccers 419 87 8,555 
12, Southern United States... ....ssssee+ 10,800 92 1,025 
18. Canada @OCOHOOCH OSES OOH EOOC® eoeebe 2,539 136 987 
14. Todia COO OCOT OHO ROH Oo oe ee eeeeeeeeoe 8,186 287 42,573 
Total of the 14 countries........ 83,495 coe cece 

But England has a much t proportion of double lines and a 


larger number of trains on each line; while, on the other hand, Belgium 
et] other continental nations have lower fares and give greater accom: 
modation to third and fourth class passengers. Both parties have some- 
thing to learn—they to admit the principle of competition and increase 
the number of railways; we to provide cheap conveyance for the masses, 
without the clumsy device of excursion trains, 

But now comes the question—do England and Belgium need further 
railwaye, or are they already sufficiently provided? It may partly be an- 
swered by the fact that in England there are about 3,500 miles authorized 
by Parliament which have not yet been made, and that in Belgium there 
are 450 miles {ema to 4,500 in England) conceded but not constructed. 
And we may also point to the circumstance that in England and Wales 
there were, in 1865, 6,081 miles of double line inst 3,170 miles of 
single, showing that there is a want of cheap lines through rural districts. 
A glance at the railway map will confirm inference. The lines run 
ia the direotion of the metropolis or some great town, and there are few 
cross-country lines. The distance between the lines supports this con- 
clusion. Deducting the manufacturing districts, which are crowded with 
a railway network, the remainder of the country gives an average of 
about fifteen miles between. each mile of railway. The average ought not 
to be more than eight or ten miles. 

The advantage of a railway to agriculture may be estimated by the 
following facts. A new line would, on an average, give fresh accommoda- 
tion to three and a-half miles on each side, being a total of seven square 
miles, or 4,560 acres for each mile of railway, ie would be a very mode- 
rato estimate to suppose that cartage would be saved on one ton of pro- 
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duce, manure, or other articles for edch acre, and that the saving per ton 
would be five miles at 8d. per mile. Hence the total annual saving 
would be £768 per mile of railway, which is 5 per cent interest on £15,- 
900. Thus it is almost ae saren to construct a railway through a new 
district of fair agricultural capabilities without saving to the landowner 
and farmer alone the whole cost of the line. Besides this, there is the 
benefit to the laborers of cheap coals and better access to the market. 
There is also the benefit to the small towns of being put into railway com- 
munication with larger towns and wholesale producers. And there is the 
possibility of opening up sources of mineral wealth. 

Somebody ought to make these agricultural lines, even though they 
may not Ry a dividend to the shareholder. But who is that somebody 
tobe? The great companies will not take the main burden lest they 
abould lower their own dividends. The genersl public will not subscribe, 
for they know the uncertainty of the investment turniug oat profitable, 
And notwithstanding the able letters signed “H” in the Times some 
months ago, I cannot advocate the necessarily wasteful system of con- 
tractors’ lines, or believe in the principle “ Never mind who is the loser, 
so that the public is benefitted.” Railway extension. is not promoted in 
the long run by wasteful financing and ruinous projects. On the con- 
trary, such lines injure railway extension, by mukiog railways a bye-word 
and depreciating railway property, and they render it impossible to find 
supporters for sound and beneficial schemes. 

he proper parties to pay for country lines are the proprietors and in- 
habitants of tbe districts through which they pass. They are benefitted 
even if the line does vot pay a dividend: ‘They have every motive for 
economical construction and management, and can make a liae pay where 
no one else can. But they will not subscribe any large portion of the 
capital as individuals. -Very few will make a poor investment of an 
magnitude for the public good, though all might be ready to take their 
part in a general rate. Almost every country but our own has recognized 
the fact, and legislated on this basis, by empowering the inhabitants of a 
district which would be benefitted to tax themselves for the construction 
of arailway. I have shown that in France either the department or the 
commune may vote a subvention out of their public funds, and that in the 
United States the municipalities vote subsidies of municipal bonds. In 
Spain the provioces and the municipalities have the power to take shares 
or debentures, or if they prefer it, to vote subventions or a guarantee of 
interest. In Italy the municipalities do the same thing. Why should not 
England follow their example, and authorize the inhabitants of parishes 
ane boroughs to rate themselves for a railway which will improve their 
property, or empower them to raise loans on the security of the rates, to 
be paid off in a certain number of years by a sinking fand, as is done for 
sanitary improvements? I see no other way of raising the nucleus of 
funds for carrying out many rural lines which would be most beneficial 
to the country. 

I can give a remarkable instance of the benefits caused by an unre- 
munerative railway. In 1834 the inhabitants of ee a line 
from Whitby along the valley of the Esk to Pickering, half way to York. 
The line was engineered by George Stephenson, and was originally 
worked by horse-power and carrisges on the model of the four-home 
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coaches. But though considered at that time one of the wonders of the 
world, the line was utterly unprofitable, and the Whitby people looked 
upon it as a bad speculation, much as the ehareholders of the London, 
Chatham and Dover look on their present property. The railway was 
ultimately sold to the North Eastern Company; but though the share- 
holders got no advantage, somebody else did. Farmers and laborers 
came to market in Whitby, and got coals and other necessaries at reduced 
rates, while they sold their produce better. Very soon rents began to 
rise, and I find the total rise since the construction of the railway bas 
been from an average of 15s. per acre up to 22s., or nearly 50 per cent. 
- But far greater consequences resulted. The cliffe at Whitby were known 
to contain nodules of ironstone, which were picked up and sent to iron- 
works on the Tyne. Soon after the openiog of the railways, George 
Stephenson and a number of Whitby gentlemen formed a company, called 
the Whitby Stone Company, for working stone quarries and ironstone 
mines at Grosmont, about six miles up the railway. At first the ironstone 
was very badly received by the iron founders, and it was only after long 
and patient perseverance that the company got a sale for what they raised. 
It was not till 1844 and 1846 that the merits of the Cleveland ironstone 
were fully acknowledged and large contracts entered into for its working 
throughout the district. Thus the unprofitable Whitby and Pickering 
Railway opened up the Cleveland iron district and caused the establish- 
ment of a very large number of foundries and the employment of thoa- 
ane of workmen, aod has added very materially to the wealth of Eng- 
land. 


XIL.—Conorvsior. 


From the facts which have been brought forward I draw the following 
conclusions : 

1.—Railways have been a most powerful agent in the progress of com- 
meree, in improving the condition of the working classes and in develop- 
ing the agricultural and mineral resources of the country. 

2.—England has 8 more complete and efficient system of railways than 
any other country, but is not so far ahead that sbe can afford to relax her 
railway progress and to Jet her competitors pass her in the race. 

8.—England ought to improve the internal organization of her railways, 
both as to finance and traffic, and to constitute some central authority 
with power to investigate and regulate, 

4.—A Sinking Fund should be instituted to purchase for the State a 
ieee of the railway capital, and so to lighten the charge of the national 

ebt. 

5.—Power should be given to parishes and boroughs to rate themselves 
s aid of local railways, in order to facilitate the construction of country 
1068, 

6.—England, as a manufacturing and commercial country, is benefited 
by every extension of the railway system jo foreign countries, since every 
new line opens up fresh markets and diminishes the cost of transporting 
her manufactures. 

I cannot econcluile without saving a word on the future of railways. 


The progress of the last thirty-six years has been wonderful, since that 
period has witnessed the construction of about 85,000 miles of railway. 
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The next thirty-six years are likely to witness a still greater development 
and the construction of far more than 85,000 miles. We may look for- 
ward to Kagland possessing, at no distant date, more than 20,000 miles, 
France an equal number and the other nations of the continent inereasing 
their mileage until it will bear the proportion of 1 railway mile to every 
10 square miles of area, instead ef the very much less satistactory propor- 
tions stated in the comparative table. We may expect the period when 
the immense continent of North America will boast of 100,000 miles of 
line, clustered in the thickly-populated Eastern States and spreading plen- 
tifully through the Western to the base of the Rocky Mountains and over 
to California and the Pacific. We may anticipate the time when Russia 
wil bend her energies to consolidating her vast empire by an equally vast 
railway network. We may predict the day whon @ continuous railroad 
will ran from Dover to the Bosphorus, from the Bosphorus dowa the Eu. 
brates, across Persia and Beloochistaa to India, and from India to China. 
‘a may look for the age when China, with her 350,000,000 of ivhabit- 
ants, will turn her intelligence and industry to railroad communication. 
Bat who shall estimate the consequences that will follow, the prodigious 
increase of commeres, the activity of national intercourse, the spread of 
civilization, and that advance of human intelligence foretold thousands of 
years ago by the prophet upon the lonely plains of Palestine, “ when 
many shall run to and fro upon the earth, and knowledge shall be in- 


Norg.—Since reading this paper before the Society, my attention bas 
been called to an article on French railways ia the Revue des deux Mondes 
of 1st January, 1866, by M. Lavolléa, which, written many months pre- 
viously, confirms most strikingly my conclusions, especially those which 
relate to the effect of railways on Freuch commerce and on the welfare of 
the working classes. It adds many eloquent reflections on railways in re. 
lation to civilization and progress, which are well worth perusal. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of my paper, the President 
expressed a wish that I should add information re fares and rates 
and other points connected with railway working. But I fiud the subject 
too extensive for a cursory notice, and the forthcoming Evidence and Re- 
port of the Royal Commission on Railways will afford opportunity and 
material for a more complete survey, which, I trust, will be undertaken by 
some member of the Society connected with railways, 


DEBTS AND TAXATION OF OUR LARGE CITIES. 


We have been at considerable pains to i piper statistics throwing light 
upon the changes in the fiscal condition of our large cities within ts ast 
six years. Owing to the incompleteness of returns, our material for this 
purpose is much less comprehensive thaa we could have desired. The 
figures obtained, however, have been derived from official sources and 
will at least afford data for general estimates approximating accuracy. 
Weare enabled to present complete details of population, valuation and 
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indebtedness from fourteen of the principal cities, and the rule found to 
obtain in these cases may perhaps be assumed to apply to our cities 
generally. The valuation given is in each case that made for the purpose 
of local assessments, and aco the best attainable, is well known to fall 
much below the real value of the property—a fact for which due allow- 
ance must be made in estimates. On the other band, the figures repre- 
senting the indebtedness of the cities may lead to exaggerated estimates 
in those cases where the corporations hold assets in the shape of securities, 
roductive real estate or sinking funds, Our chief purpose, however, 
being to ascertain the changes in the amount of the city debts, as it may 
be assumed that no important fluctuations have occurred in the list of 
assets, the omission of this data is not material to the resultsougbt. The 
following table shows the population, valuation and debt of fourteen prin- 
cipal citles in 1860 and 1866 respectively : 
--Population.— -— Valuation. —Indebtednces.— 
1960. 1866. 1860, 1866. 1860. 1864. 


$ & 
Seton Oak O88 576,681,707 781, 98,908 90, 458,644 41,701,176 
«+ 968,661 800,000 105,174,507 128,427,840 7,643,809 10, 
912,418 289,070 119,461,715 180,001,008 17, 
ope 192,824 276,961,000 $71,803,775 9, 


Wy. + 68,367 uhiie 500 
ee pi SS RS RES to He es 
- A glance at the column of valuation will show that the increase has not 
kept pace with the actual increase of the value of property. In nearly all 
the large cities real estate is now worth nearly double ics value in 1860 ; 
yet the jncrease in the official figures shown above does not average over 
30 percent. Perhaps it may be safely assumed that the assessment valua- 
tion, considering what it omits as well as what it underestimates, does 
ph represent more than half the real value of property in the several 
cities. 

The indebtedness of the above cities has been inoreased dar- 

. ing the six years from about $103,500,000 to about $249,500,000, This 
gives an average increase of about 45 per cent. In the case of the West- 
ern cities the increase has been comparatively light. Cincinnati bas 
reduced its debt $600,000, while St. Louis has ded only $640,000 to 
its indebtedness. In the case of Chicago there is a very decided increase, 
but chiefly owing to the construction of extensive public wotks. The 
increase ie in the largest ratio in the cities of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Brooklyn and Baltimore, where heavy debts have been 
incurred for military purposes, In order to estimate the relation of the 
valuation and debts of the cities to their respective populations, it is ne- 
cessary to divide each item by the total populations; by which process we 


* No proper valoation stated in teports, 
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obtain the following result, showing the valuation and the debt per head 
of the Bopaiatioa of each city: . oD 


64.33 4.07 5.65 
66.58 


yh sf G11 

91.78 14.96 185.7% 

8.89 8.45 

16.87 408 245 

68 = 4.80 4.45 

26.98 5.65 6.29 
958 1.05 


41.18 10.7% 86 
ee REM Shree 
63,64 0 86 


f Cal, 620 
Providence........, Be Liccocccceccorcese 1,206 


Here, again we must caution our readers against a too strict use of the 
colamn of valuations. The usage in the different cities in making this 
assessment varies so widely that the differences in the amount of estate per 
head shown above must be accepted with very broad allowances. The fact, 
for instance, that the valuation per capita in Boston is $1,984, and in New 
York only $820, is to be chiefly accounted for by the circumstance that 
in the former city the official valuation runs closely upon the real value, 
while in the latter it falls very far below. The column showing the increase 
of debt per bead of the population is of special interest. Upon this basis 
of cemparison, which is the true one, the Western cities, except Chicago. 
indicate a falling off in the ratio of indebtedness. In the Kastern and 
Middle States the increase is very large. In New York city the ratio has 
risen within the six years from $28.87 per head to $46.88 ; in Philadelphia, 
from $42.49 to $56.52; in Baltimore, from $84.29 to $91.73; and in 
Boston from $52.81 to $66.80; while in San Francisco, which has been 
supposed to have felt the pressure of the times lightly, the change has 
been from $52.69 to $61.84. In explanation of the high figures assigned 
to Baltimore, it should be stated that the city holds valuable interest-bear- 
ing assets, which would reduce its net debt to very moderate dimensions. 
The same fact is also true, only to a less extent, of some of the other 
cities. 

This additional indebtedness, however, affords an imperfect criterion of 
tbe real augmentation of the burthens of our city population. Notonl 
bas the interest account been increased to an extent corresponding wi 
the above shown increase of debts, but the local expenditures also have 
been largely, not to say extravagantly augmented. @ must, therefore, 
look to the tax list fur evidence of the weight of our present burthens 
compared with those of 1860. For this paps we eelect the only six 
cities from which we are in possession of complete returns. The following 
is a statement of the amount of taxes assessed in the cities named for city 
and county purposes for the years 1860 and 1866, and their relation to 
population : 


———Amount——— —Rat' p. ca 
1960. 


1800. . ; 

ww Yorke he TAR Abeer eke: 7,649,873 $18,606,806 $0:40 $17:34 
Pead elphinyseecttsc ies canton cise mnamn es eetees “head ae $ 6,084,589 it ft 
ai Pegeleet 010 aaa 8:08—10: 89 
veelys Fess 1,719,004 & &B7 
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The inerease in the city and county taxation shown in these eee is 
astounding. In New York city these taxes now amount to $17.34 per 
head, against $9.40 in 1869 in Boston the increase is $9.08 per head ; 
in Philadelphia $4.04; in Cincinnati $2.33; in Chicago $5.15, and in 
San Francisco $4.68. In order, however, to asvertain the whole amount of 
taxation to which our city populations are subject, it is necessary to add 
to the foregoing the share per eapita of taxes levied for State purposes, 
and also of federab imposts. The amount of State taxes levied in these 
States, and the proportion per capita, compare as follows : 


$4,876,167 349.048 $118 $1 64 
PK kT 12 

‘ a (901,010 Q1875st = OTR AD 

Onio 8,504,718 a6ev.1e? 250 160 
Pilinolac tec Seessies vs dhvisedhs eese cone eeete 1,895,708 251400 320 30T)—«d1:6 
California .........- sdemenaaenstia toesenaaete 1,781,068 Ce a 2 ee 


The following is a statement of the population, taxation, eustoms and 
debt of the United States in 1860 and 1866, and their relation to popula. 
ion: 


Populati 81,800,000 #5 0,009 ae na 
ORs accccccsers Re eedccedconecaserce ; 
inten TOVODUC, .cccccccccovccccosaccceses sessvccs $209, 226,813 capita, %.... te: 3 
Customs... ©0000 coreose oescvee oo eereses 187,513 TOMS ba! $; 6 % 13 
National debt........c00 vecscssccerseuses 64,769,703 2,788.495,5m = 208 58 
t 


The whole taxation per head of the poptlations of the respective 
cities may be thus summarized : 


“City & Co —State.—. -——Federal.-~ -—TotaL— 
New Yosk $540 srs $s ae tice gis 95 Prey Pres 8 
OCW LOBBocoecsaseevecsccaces 
Phila@elphia.. .....sscosccece 418 81% O81 137 #160 1895 48 BES 
OBTON secoscroccsecssssocccce 1990 S198 073 24 $160 1895 1588 8 4 
Cincinnatl......0.see006 SK: 8 180 $180 168 #%1839 1196 % 
Chi 0 suis ewaecvocsesossces BT 107 «+117 10 189 618 23 
San CIBCO.-ccerereessences 299 #49 18% 180 187) 8 


It will appear from a comparison of these figures that the total taxation 
of our city population, so far as may be judged from the cities here 
wstanced, bas inereased from about $12 se in 1860 to $30 per 
head in 1866. There is considerable diversity in the proportiona between 
the different cities, and the ratio of increase also varies materially at the 
several places; but this may be taken as the average augmentation of our 
burthens since the year antecedent to the war. Allowing five persons to 
each family, it would follow that the amount of taxation paid directly 
and indirectly by our city population is $150 per family, against $60 in 
1860, showing an average increase of $90 per family. ‘This immense addi- 
tion to our burthens must materially affect the social and political future 
of the cowntry, and calls loudly upon the Stace and federal legislatures 
to retrench in every possible way the expenditures under their ‘control 
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THE {NSURANCE BUSINESS FOR 1866. 


Proof sheets of the Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York for 1866, dated April 1st, 1867, 
have been sent us by the Superintendent the past woek, and although the 
late date at which the report is presented to the public, like our State 
sores on Railroads, takes away from it the value and interest which 
belong to new facta, it is still very interesting, not only as a part of the 
financial history of the past year, but also as affording useful lessons for 
the fature. It is unfortunate that these State reports can not be issued 
ata period earlier than six months after the official statements of the 
companies contained in them are made. The information which is now 
published in July or August would be doubly valuable to all parties 
interested if published in January or February. 

The year 1866, which witnessed the remarkable panic following the 
failure of Overend, Gurney & Co., in England, and the universal de- 

ression in business in the United States, was also a year of the severest 
esses insurance companies ever experienced. The Superintendent begins 
his report with the statement that no new joint stock fire insurance oom- 
pany was organized during the calendar year 1866. This is the only 
year since the passage of the general Insurance Act of 1849 (chap. 308) 
which has not witnessed the incorporation of at least one stock fire in- 
surance company. This fact is a good indication of the unprofitable 
nature of the insurance business during that period. 

From several tables, giving in detail the changes which took place 
in the companies of this State in the year, it appears that two companies 
were changed from mutual to atock companies; one casualty was changed 
to a fire company ; five companies their charter extended 30 years, 

ursuant to the general act; two companies increased their capital 
three others have increased since January, 1867); requisisitions have 
been made on the stockholders of seven companies to make up im- 
paired capital, three of which were not responded to ; five companies have 
reduced their capital since Jan. 1, 1867; thirty-three companies showed 
an impsirment of capital Dec. $1, 1866, varying from 81.74 per cent. 
to 0.21 per cent.; ten companies which showed an impaired capital 
Jan. 1, 1866. repaired their capitals during that year; seventy-one com- 
panies show capitals intact, with surpluses varying between $271,387 
and $15 and six companies discontinued business, and are closing up 
their affairs. win 

The present standing of the companies of this State we give in the 
Insurance Department of the Carowxioiz, but the table following, com- 
piled from the report, shows the operations of these companies for the 
seven years 1860-66, inclusive; fire business being separately stated : 


MARINE ABD IXLAND BOBINESS, 


oO 
Losees to to risks writ. to "3 
tes Premioms pre- i Libs 


ved. ad, mioms, ¢. Slloss, i 
$551,188 Santon ee 3.6378 
666,228 407,078 74.61  .6186 161.65 8292 
875,885 452,166 61.64 .4075 945.87 .7348 
1,193,714 889,737 20.85 .4778 209.58 .6605 
890 1,549,998 (67.8% .60TY 164.00 9037 
9,657,181 2,080,054 76.05  .7440 184.41 9784 
$85,905 8,800,708 67.67 1.0061 99.69 1.1449 
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710,413 - 68.88 .3610 28.98 6382 

we Ter e0t 8,974,115 68.14 .3188 818.71 .5000 
6,866,855 : 61.66 8631 28405 5788 
8,987,815 5 B19 «62148 465.88 3=— BS 
18,895,788 7,195,971 64.00 8071 325.68 .6688 
17,059,086 12,046,788 70.65 4709 206.00 .6TSB 

07% 20,786,847 15,812,751 78.67 5561 179.68 .748 
70,800,809 48,964,968 61.82 9996 24.06 .6420 


It appears from the above that the losses have increased to an alarm- 
ing extent within the past two years. Indeed, without the figures the 
fact is too well known to the public. The remedy to be applied to save 
insurance companies from total annihilation has been discussed in these 
columns. Mr. Barne’s evidently inclines to the plan of not insuring 
pera to its full value as the surest safeguard against incendiary 

rea, His argument is forcible and is especially worthy of consideration 
from the fact that it is based upon the simplest principles of common 
sense, and not upon the assumption that a large proportion of insurers 
are scoundrels, He remarks as follows: 


: rg ) 

_ In all insurance economics, the relations of underwriter and policy holder should 
be eo contrived, that in no contingency eould the Jatter gain by a lose on his policy ; 
the pecuniary interest of the insured should never conflict with bis daty to prevent, * y 
all possible means, avy loss under hie policy. 

In fire ineurance, the downward tendencies of a declining market and the nervous: 
apprebensions of an approaching financial crisis bave, especially on mercantile 
a often made it for the pecuniary interest of the insored that s destructive fire 
ehould re Thas, with low or diminishing net premiums, the moral bazarda have 
been woefully increased, and the sad reeults are now historic, in the years 1866 
apd 1866, two consecutive years of excessive and unprecedented loss. 

To the extent that fire insurance relaxes the vigilant care and patural 
of the owner over bis own property, and prevents the construction of fire-proof 
ings and the discovery of rapid means of extinguishing conflagarations, the political 
and eocial economist and statesmen cannot hesitate emphatically to denounce and 
coodemn it. The natural guardian of property should never loee an interst in ite 
preservation. No care of children can, asa general rule, equal parental care, and no 
watchman is 0 continuously vigilant as the owner. When property is fully insured 
and the premium paid, bow can an underwriter reasonably expect that, with all the 
harraseing cares and solicitudes of modern business life, the owner will watch and 
guard and protect it aagtiont hazards, for the happening of which he bas already 
paid a strong and wealthy corporation! When companies ask and expect this eol- 
citude and surveillance on the part of a policy-holder fully insured, they violate the 
plainest axioms of business and common sense. This, when dealing with men of 

inciples and thorough honesty ; and no mathematics can compute how much 

3 are increased when dealing with elements of fraud, chicane and land piracy. 


Could the plan of partial insurance be carried out without seriously 
impeding the movements of commerce, and frequently resulting in 
losses to parties who are both careful and honorable, we should be in- 
clined immediately to advocate its adoption as the surest means of 
protection to insurers. But we donot think it could be; the result of 
such a rule would leave innocent parties, particularly agents who have 
made advances, or others having only a partial or temporary interest in 
property, without any adequate safeguard against losses. i default of 
any suggestion which seems to meet all the difficulties of the case more 
satisfactorily we must adhere to the opinions previously expressed in 


SN 
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these columns, that the most effective, if not the only remedy that 
the case admits of is to be found in # thorough examination into the 
causes of all fires, and also in the non-payment of the amount insured 
until it is at least established that the toes is not of incendiary origin. 
A committee or board should be organized, the members to be chosen, 
by all the companies, whose duty it should be to make the examination. 
this were done the insurance business could be reduced to a proper 
basis, and no insurer would be called upon to psy for hie neighbor’s 
dishonesty or for his 24 ore greater risk. At present, no sooner 
does a company hear of a loss than it hurries to the insured with a check 
in hand to liquidate it, thus making a bid for future business. This 1s 
clearly wrong. Of course, no unnecessary impediment should be put 
in the way of prompt payment, but it is due alike to the company and 
its patrons that there should first be a proper investigation. 
In conclusion Mr. Barnes says, and in this we believe all the most 
rudent writers will agree with him, that the remedy for weakness is 
(cchsigd strength ; this must be reached either by means of new addi- 
tional capital, or by a reserve of premiums paid for by the public but 
retained by the companies in some form as a Safety Fund, for the pay- 
ment of extraordinary losses and iene, | nese hether the owner- 
ship of this fund is vested in the policy holders and represented by scrip, 
or in the, stockholders and held as a “ reserve fund,’ or in both and 
represented in any form, is of less. consequence to the public than the 
ractical initiation, on a broad and general basis, of some system of forti- 
ation besides capital, which is o strained beyond endurance, and 
besides the ordinary re-insurance reserve of fifty per cent to pay losses, 
which last year have actually taken over seventy.seven per cent. of 
premiums. 


COMMERCIAL LAW.—N®O. 35. 


OF LIFE INSURANCE, 
(Continued from page 41, vol. 57.) 


OF THB PURPOSE AND METHOD OF LIFB INSURANOE. 


If A insures B a certain sum, payable at B’s death to B's representa- 
tives, we have only the insurer and insured, as in other cases of insurance. 
But if A insures B a sum payable to B or his representatives on the death 
of C, although C is often said to be insured, this is not quite accurate; 
more properly, B is the insured party and C is the life-insured, 

Life insurance is usually effected in this country in a way quite similar 
to that of fire insurance by our mutual companies. That is, an applica- 
tion must be first made by the insured; and to this application queries 
are annexed by the insurers, which relate, with great minuteness and de- 
tail, to every topic which can affect the probability of life. These must 
be He eth fully ; and if the insurer be other than the life-insured, there 
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are usually questions for each of them. There are also, in some cases, 
questions which should be an answeretl by the physician of the life-insured, 
and others by his friends or relatives ; or other means dre provided to have 
the evidence of the physician and friends. ; 

These questions are not, perhaps, precisely the same, in the forms given 
out by any two companies, and we do not speak of them in detail here. 
The rules as to the obligation of answering them, and as to the sufficievcy 
of the answera, must be the same in life insurance that we have already 
stated in the chapters on Fire aud Marine Insurance; or rather must reat 
upon the same principles, And the same rules aod principles of construc- 
tion therein set forth would doubtless bo applied to the question whether 
s contract had been made, or at what time it went into effect. 


OF THE PREMIUM. 


If the insurance be for one year or less, the premium is usually paid in 
money, or by a note, at once. If for more than a year, it is usually pay- 
able annually. But it is common to provide or agree that the annual 
payment may be made quarterly, with interest from the day when the 
whole is due, Notes are usually given, but, if not, the whole amount would 
be considered due. If A, whose premium of $100 is payable for 1856 on 
the lst day of January, then pays $25, and is to pay the rest quarterly, 
but dies on the 1st of February, the $75 due, with interest from the Ist 
of January, would be deducted from the sun insured. 

Provision is sometimes made that a part of the premium shall be paid 
in money, and & part in notes, which are not called in unless needed to 
pay losses. The greater the accommodation thus allowed, the more con- 
venient it is obviously to the insured, but the less certain will he be of the 
ultimate payment of the policy, because, in the same degree, the fund for 
the payment consists only of such notes, and not of payments actually 
made and invested. There is a great diversity among the life insurance 
companies in this respect. But even the strictest, or those which require 
that all the premiums shall be paid in money, usually provide also that 
AD amount may remain overdue, without prejudice, which does not exceed 
a certain proportion—say one-half or one-third—of the money actually 
paid in on the policy. This is considered, under all orditary circumstances, 
safe for the company, because every policy is worth as much as this to the 
company. Or, in other words, it would always be profitable for the com- 
pany to obtain a discharge of its obligation on a policy, by repaying the 
insured so emall a proportion of what has been received from him. 


OF THE RESTRICTIONS AND BXOEPTIONS IN LIFR POLICIES, 


Our policies usually contain certain restrictions or limitations as to place ; 
the life-insured (he whose life is insured for his own or another’s benefit) 
not being permitted to go beyond eertain limits, or to certain places. But 
there is nothing to prevent a bargain permitting the life-insured to pass 
beyond these bounds, either in consideration of new and further payment, 
‘ot of the common premium. 

So certain trades or occupations, as of persons engaged in making gun 


powder, or of engineers or firemen about steam-engines, are consid. _ 


| 
| 
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ered extra-hazardous, and as, therefore, prohibited, or requiring an extra 
premium. 

The exception, however, which has created® much discussion, is that 
which makes death by suicide 80 avoidance of the policy. The clause 
reapecting duelling is plain enough ; and no one can die ina duel without 
his own fault. But itis otherwise with regard to self-inflicted death. 
This may be voluntary and wrongful, or the result of insanity and disease 
for which the suffering party should not be held responsible. If a policy 
is accepted, which sed pret declares that the sum insured shall not be pay- 
able if the life-insured die by his own hands, whether wilfully, KGiseinaly 
or intentionally, or otherwise, there is no doubt that this clause would have 
its fall and literal effect. But it might then bo very difficult to limit its 
application. If, for example, @ nurse gave a sick man a fatal dose by mis- 

ake, and he took the glass in his hand, and put it to his lips, drank, and 
died, it might fall within the language of such 8 provision, but could hard- 
ly come within any principle that would be recognized. Most persons die 
by their own act, in this sense; because most owe their death to some act 
or acts of indiscretion or exposure. The insurers may except any kind of 
death, as they may except death by a certain disease, or by certain 
cause or in a certain place. The dificult question is, what is the construc- 
tion and operation of law, where the clause is only’ “death by his own 
hands,” or some equivalent phrase ? 

Although strong authorities favor that construction of any clause of 
this kind which would avoid the policy if death were actually self-inflicted, 
although in a state of insanity, the opposite view is also well sustained. 
And we are of opinion that the general [piled es of law of contracts, and 
of the law of contracts, and of the Jaw of insurance partioularly, would lead 
to the conclusion that “‘ death by his own hands,” but without the concur- 
rence of a responsible will or mind, would not discharge the insurers, 
without a positive provision to that effect. We should put such a death 
on the same footing with one resulting from a mere accident, brought 
* about by the agency, but without the intent, of the life-insured. As if, in 
a case like that above supposed, poison were sent to him by mistake for 
medicine, and he swallowed it under the same mistake. 

It was once made a question, upon which high authorities differed, 
whether death by the hands of justice discharged the insurera when the 

liey made no express provision for this. Perhaps the weight of author- 
ity is in the affirmative. But the question has now but little practical im- 
portance, as our policies always express this exception. ; 

Although a policy express that it shall not take effect until the pre- 
mium is paid, this eat may be waived by the company. Takiog a 
note would Saitainlpl beet waiver, if not a payment. The premiums, alter 
the first, must be paid on the days on which they falldue. If no bour be 
mentioned, then it ie believed that the insured would have the whole day, 
even to midnight. It ia possible, however, that he might be restricted to 
the usual hours of business, and siege even to those in which the office 
of the insurers is open for business, In some policies a certain number of 
days is allowed for the payment of the | amar _ Then, if the loss happen 
after the premium is due and unpaid, and during this number of days and be- 
fore they have expired, but after the loss, the | eee is paid, the insurers 
abould be bound by this aubsequent payment of the premium by the insured 
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or his representatives, within the designated period. Butif a certain time 
were allowed—say fifteen days—and the language of the nS oy be such as 
indicates the intention of the parties that the payment of d tiiny dur- 
ing the fifteen days is to be made by the life-insured personally, or during 
his life, then if he dies, and the premium is paid by his executors d 
the fifteen days, it has been held that the sum insured cannot be recov 
of the company. And it has also been held, that where the painted pro- 
Is allow a certain time within which the premium may be paid, after 
it becomes due, and they are not referred to in the policy so as to be- 
come a part of the contract, if the life-insured dies after the premium be- 
comes due, the executors cannot, by a tender thereof within the time al-. 
lowed by the proposals, recover on the policy. 

Where this time had elapsed, and the insurers, under their rules, had 
charged their agent with the amount—not hearing of the default from 
him, of which it was the agent’s duty to notify them immediately— 
and the insured some days afterwards, paid the premium, which was 
received by the agent, it was held that.this was not sufficient to re- 
new the policy. This seems to be a harsh and extreme case; for if 
the insurers had themselves received and accepted the money from the 
insured, there seems vo reason for doubting that this would have 
bound them. Practically, the utmost care is requisite on the part of 
the assured, to pay his premium as soon as it is due; and it is a wise 
precaution to pay it a little before. 

This is the only proper and safe course. But we believe it to be not 
unusual for the insurers to accept the premium if offered them a few days 
after, and continue the policy a3 if it were paid in season, provided no 
change in the risk has occurred in the mean time. 

The time of the death js sometimes very important. If the policy be for 
a definite period, it must be shown that the death occurs within it. 
there were an insurance on a man’s Jife for a year, and some short time 
before the expiration of the time he received a mortal wound, ‘of which 
he died one day after the year, the insurer would not be liable. And the 
terms of the policy may possibly make it necessary to determine which of 
two persons lived longest ; as if a sum were insured on the joint lives of 
two persons, to be paid to the representatives of the survivor. In the cases 
in which a question of this kind has been raised, there has been some dis- 
position to establish certain presumptions of the law; as that the older 
survived the younger, or the reverse; or that the man survived the wo- 
man. We apprehend, bowever, that there is not, and cannot be, any other 
presumption of law on the subject than that, after a certain period of 
of absence silence, there is a presumption of death; and seven years has 
been mentioned in England and in this country as this period, and even 
sanctioned by legislation in New York. But all questions of this kind we 
regard as pure questions of fact. Whichever party rests bis case upon 
death or life, at a certain time, must satisfy the jury upon this point, by 
such evidence as may be admissible, and sufficient. If the presumption of 
death in seven years is relied upon, it has been supposed that this etrongl 
pea Po life during the whole of that period, and death only at the end, 
unless there be evidence of some particular peril at some definite time ; 
but this may well be doubted. It 1s held in England, that where a person 
has not been heard of for seven years, there may be a presumption that he. 
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is dead, but no presumption as to the time of his death, and the fact that 
he died at the expiration of seven years, or at any other time witht. the 
seven years, must be proved by the party relying on it. 


é 
OF THE INTEREST OF THE INSURED. 


rib one insured in any way must have an interest in the subject-mat- 
ter of the insurance, Any one may insure his own life; but if the insured 
and the life insured are not the same, that ia, if the insured be insured on 
some other life than his own, interest must be shown. The English stat- 
utes have been supposed to require this; and although we have no precise 
legislation on the subject, it must be true in this country, then an insut- 
ance of any kind without interest is a mere wager, and a void contract. 

The general rule is, that any substantial pecuniary interest is sufficient, 
although not strictly legal or definite. This has been held in the case of 
a sister, dependent on a brother for support ; and the rule would be held 
to apply not only to all relations, but where there was no relationship, if 
there were a positive and real dependence. That is, any one may insure @ 
sum on the life of any person on whom he or she really depends for eup- 
port or for comfort. 

So an existmg debt gives the creditor an insurable interest in the life of 
adebtor. But if the debt be not founded on @ Jegal consideration, it does 
not sustain the policy. And if the debt be paid before the death of the 
debtor, the insurers are discharged. So it was thought they were, on the 
general principles of insurance, if the debt were paid after the death of the 
debtor, and before the insurance is paid, or if on any ground, or by any 
means, the whole risk of the insured is terminated, and he cannot suffer 
any loss by the death of the life-insured. But recent adjudication in Eng: 
land has unsettled the former rule in regard to this question, and now it 
seems probable that the insurers would be required to pay under such cir- 
cumstances. The leading case in England on this subject had a peculiar 
interest, from the celebrity of the life-insured, as well as from the severe 
examination to which it has recently been subjected. The plaintiffs were 
creditors of the Rt. Hon. William Pitt, and on November 29, 1808, ob. 
tained from the Pelican Life Insurance Company an insurance on his life 
for seven years, renewable frem year to year for seven years, at an annual 
premium, which was duly paid, and the policy renewed, until bis death, 
on January 23, 1805. The debt of Mr. Pitt, at the time the policy was 
effected, and during the rest of his life, was equal to the sam of £500, and 
at his decease amounted to £1,108 11s. 6d., which sum, he dying insol- 
vent, was paid to the plaintiffs by his executors, the Earl of Chatham and 
the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, out of the money granted by Parliament for 
that purpose. The insurance company, against which this suit was brought 
on the policy, resisted payment, on the ground that the contract of life 
insurance was one of indemnity, and the plaintiffs baving been fully paid 
had been fully indemnified. is defence was sustain But in recent 
cases this case is ssid to have been meee decided, and that both the 
law and usage in England are otherwise; and now, it seems that the in- 
surers would be held there, although the whole debt were paid. We 
think it would be so here; but in thie country, life insurance companies 
sometimes avoid the question by making it s part of the contract, that the 
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insured creditor shall transfer to the company an amount of his debt equal 
to that for which he is insured ; and then if the debt is paid it must be 
paid to them. 

A difficult question arises, when the insurers on the death of a debtor 
pay the sum they insured to the creditor, and the representatives of the 
debtor, or a surety or guarantor of the debt, defend themselves against the 
creditor on the ground that the debt is paid and fully discharged by the 
payment under the policy. The cases may not eettle this question; nor 
does the practice, so far as we are aware of it. The general principles of 
all insurance would lead to the conclusion that by such payment the debt 
is paid, so far as the creditor is concerned ; but that the insurers have by 
subetitution the rights of the insured, and may prosecute, in his name, but 
for their own benefit, any action against the estate or representatives of 
the debtor which the creditor might prosecute himself. Recent adjudica- 
tion, to which we alluded in the last paragraph, would, however, lead to a 
different conclusion, and deny the insurers any benefit frem the debt, and 
oblige representatives of the debtor to pay it to the creditor, to whom it 
had been also paid by the insurers. 


OF THE ASSIGNMENT OR A LIFE POLICY. 


Life policies are assignable at Iaw, and are tH frequently assigned in 

sera A large proportion of the policies which are effected, are made 
jor the purpose of assignment ; that is, for the purpose of enabling the in- 

sured to give this additional seourity to his creditor. If the rules of the 
company or the terms of the policy refer to an assignment of it, they are 
binding on the parties. On the one hand, an assignment would operate 
as a discharge of the insurera, provided a rule or expressed provision gave 
this effect to the assignment. And, on the other, if the agreement were 
that the policy continue in favor of the assignee, even after an act which 
discharged it to the insured himeelf, as, for example, his suicide, the in- 
surers would be bound by it. 

It is an important question, what constitutes an assignment. The gen- 
eral answer must be, any act distinctly importing an assignment, And, 
therefore, a delivery and deposit of the policy, for the purpose of assign- 
ment, will operate as such, without a formal written assigoment. 8o will 
apy transaction which gives to acreditor of the insured a right to payment 
out of the insurance. 

It seems, however that delivery is necessary. And where an assignment 
was indorsed on the policy, and notice given to the insurer, but the policy 
remained in the possession of the insured, it was held that there was no 
assignment. Where, however, the assignment was by a separate deed, 
which was duly executed and delivered, this is an assignment of the policy, 
without actual delivery of the policy itself. And a mere verbal promise to 
assigD, a valuable consideration being received for the promise, has been 
held good as gainst the insured ; and, perhaps, after proper notice, against 
his assignee in bankruptcy. 

This subject of assignment is frequently regulated by the by-laws of the 
insurers, or by the terms of the policy. here it is not, we sée no reason 
for saying that the right to know und choose the party assured does not 
apply, as in other kinds of insurance; and consequently the insurers are 
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ere if there be an assignment without their knowledge and con- 
sent. The cases, however, do not settle this question, and there opinions 
that life insurance is in this respect distinguished from other insurance. 


OF WARRANTY, REPRESENTATION AND CONOEALMENT, 


The general principles on this subject are the same which we have 
already stated in reference to other modes of insurance. In life policies, 
however, the questions which must be answered are so minute, and cover 
so much ground, that no difficulty often arises except in relation to the 
answers. Que advisable chee is for the answerer to discriminate 
carefully between what be knows and what he believes. If he says simply 
“ yea” or “no,” or gives an equivalent answer, this is in most cases a strict 
warranty, and avoids the policy if there be any material mistake in the 
reply. But where the answerer adds the words “to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief,” he warrants only the facts of his belief, or, in other words, 
nothing but his own entire honesty. 

The cases which turn upon the answers to the questions are very nu- 
merous, but they necessarily rest upon the especial facta of each case and 
hardly permit that general rules should be drawn from them. Some, 
however, may be stated. 

The first is, that perfect good faith should be observed. The want of 
it taints a policy at once, and the presence of it goes far to protect one. 
Thus, where the life-insured was beginning to be insane, but was wholl 
unconscious of it, the policy was not vitiated by the concealment, aiikougs 
two doctors in attendauce upon hiin knew how the case stood. 

There is a warranty, or statement, usually making a part of nearly all 
life policies; it is that the life-insured is in good health. But this does 
Bot mean perfect liealth, or freedom from all symptoms or seeds of dis- 
ease. It means reasunably good health; and loose as this definition or 
rule may be, it would be difficult to give any other. And if a jury on 
the whole are satistied that the constitution of one warranted to be “ in 
good health” is radically impaired aud the life made unusually precarious, 
there is a breach of the warrauty, although no specific disease is shown 
which inust have that effect. On the other hand, this warranty is not 
broken by the presence of a disease, if that be one which does not usually 
tend to shorten life (in one English case dyspepsia was said to be such a 
disease), unless it were organic, or had increased to that extreme degree 
as to be of iteelf dangerous. 

Consumption is the disease which is most feared in this country as well 
as in England. And the questions which relate to the symptoms of it, 
as spitting of blood, cough and the like, are exceedingly minute. But 
here also there must be a reasonable construction of the answers. Thus, 
if spitting of blood be positively denied, there is no falsification in fact, 
though literally speaking the life-insured may have spit blood many times, 
as when a tooth was drawn, or from some accident, If there be an action 
on the policy, and the insurers rest their defeace on any falsification of 
this kind, the question usually put to the jury is, Was the party affected 
by any of these or similar symptoms, in such wise that they indicated a 
Dine tending to shorten life? And any symptem of this kind, how- 
ever slight—as a drop or two of blood having ever flowed from inflamed 
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or congested Iungs—ehould be stated. In a case in Massachusetts, an ap- 
plicant for life insurance answered an interrogatory whether he had ever 
been afflicted with a pulmonary disease in the negative, and in answer to 
an‘interrogatory whether he was then afilicted with any disease or dis- 
order, and what, stated that he could not say whether he was afflicted with 
any disease or disorder, but that he was troubled with a general debility 
of the system; and it was proved that the applicant was then in a con- 
sumption, the symptoms of which had begun to develop themselves five 
months before and were known to him, but were not disclosed to the in-. 
surers, although sufficient to induce a reasonable belief on the part of the 
applicant that he had such a disease. It was held that, whether these 
statements amounted to a warranty or not, they were so materially an- 
true as to avoid the policy, although the insured, at the time of his appli- 
cation, did not believe that he had any pulmoaary disease, and the state- 
ment made by him was not intentionally false, but, according to his be- 
lief, true. 
'- The insurers always ask who is the physician of the life-insured, that 
they may make inquiries of him if they see fit, And this question must 
be answered fully and accurately. It is not enough to give the name of 
the usual attendant, but every physician really consulted should be named 
and every one consulted as a physician, although he is an irregular prac- 
titioner or quack. 

If the warranty be that the life-insured is a person of sober and tem- 

rate habits, it has been held, in an action on such a policy, that the 
fa are not to inquire whether his habits of drinking are such as might 

jure his bealth ; for if he has any “habits of drinking,” this would dis- 
charge the insurers, becauea they have a perfect right to say that they 
will insure only those who are teraperate. But it might be answered, that 
although the insurers have this right, and there may be good reasons wh 
this should be the general practice, yet unleas they use tne word “ abatl- 
pence,” or something equivalent, they have no right to say that any one 
is not “temperate” who does not drink enough to affect his health; for 
certainly all “intemperance” does this. 


NEW YORK CITY GOVERNMENT AND FINANCES. 


The statement submitted to the Board of Supervisors by the Com 
troller, giving the financial condition of the City of New York, and thé 
aggregate taxation required for the maintenance of the Government, ig 
well calculated to excite a lively apprehension, showing, as the fi 
do, a steady increase of expenditure, far’ disproportionate with that of 
wealth and Coe The Comptroller, therefore, appeals to the Con. 
stitutional Convention now in seseion at Albany, to Beviea some more 
economical method of maintaining the city and county governments, and 
declares that there can be no just cause for such an increase of taxation. 
He also very properly urges the Board of Supervisors, and through them 
all ae and pricpaniryente penned to disburse the public 
moneys, to exercise t. eatest prudence and econ i ° 
tures with-which they a nical ae ee 
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The management of public affairs in the City of New York has long 
been 8 prolific theme for criticism and wordy declamation. This is no - 
recent thing; for we remember that in 1849 the Democratic City Con- 
vention put forth an address in favor of Myndert Van Schaick for 
Mayor, in which censurcs were freely bestowed upon the administration 
of affairs, very similar to those which are current at the present time, 
The remedy then proposed and afterward applied was the revision of the 
charter of the city, by which the executive and administrative branches 
of the government shall be separated from the legislative, and devolved 
upon departments. The result proves that the experiment was not a 
su ul one. The expenses were increased more rapidly than ever, 
as the following table will show : 


Year. Valuation. Total tax. | Year. 1 Valuation. Total tax. 
FONG sok ace ceaseeece $101,160,046 $897,448 8B | 1851........... wooee $20,110,857 2,924,455 
1890...... ; 288, 5) 600,178 44 teccccess covcoce 951,768,496 9,880,511 90 
NGG cecccccccicccveve 218,728,708 965, cece 418,431,282 5,066,688 74 
1840....... ~ 952,988,515 1,854,885 98 | 1894.........-..c0eee 1,784 4,845,886 07 

jaeccce ecossecccs 280,905,517 2,096,191 18 | 1855.............000 998,278 6,848,822 89 
1940..... Sdace 256,197,148 8,005,762 52 | 1856......cccoccecees 611,740,491 7,075,425 73 
BIB. one cccccsccsccs 2 286,061 816 8,280,085 03 


A later mode of decreasing the expenditures has been by means of 
commissions appointed at Albany. Under this system in 1857 the 
Legislature enacted the Metropolitan Police Bill, which removed the 
police fram the control of the municipal authorities, and devolved them 
ee a Board of Commissioners appointed by the Governor and Senate. 

is department of the government has been for many years growing 
into a costly body. The following table shows the increase under the 
last years of the two municipal systems and the first years of the metro- 
politans: 


Tn ee a ee eee $499,000 | 1886 $819,000 
1 cea rephremee ieaah Bvt 510,000 | 1857 
Tt ene Ar eee 840,000 | 1858 
1984. BIKO0R SOND css cnBo as cerseco access cneais 2,911,993 
ROBB. Lathe. eee etcc ed scet 000 | 1860 


.) .) 


In 1860 the Legislature made another change by enacting that the 
Board of Supervisors should annually cause to be raised by tax the 
amount of money required from the city for the total expenses of the 

lice district, since which time the police items do not apgear in the tax 
evies enacted annually at Albany. The amounts since appropriated by 
the Board of Supervisors have been as follows : 


eeeeccsescescceeces: eecssese sees AyVOR, ID | SOUE sess vsocarcrscecvcreres eoeccees + 


These figures certainly do not indicate that the change of systems 
worked any decrease in the expenses of tho police. n 

The statistics of the Governors of the Alms House show also a similar 
tendency to increase, as may be seen in the following table: 


On the last night of the session of 1866 the Legislature abolished this 
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Board and created the Department of Public Charities. In 1865 their 
expenditures amounted to $988,450. They have not materially in- 
creased. 

The public schools also constitute an item continually on the increase. 
The following is a table of the expenses from 1850 to 1859: 


sccccceccees vosceeseveceseascns 7,968 | 28.22. cece ceccccccccce-sevecee GOOG, CD 
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In 1865 the amount appropriated was $2,298,508 58; and several 
hundred thousand dollars have been since added. The Comptroller 
states it at $2,939,848. The other Boards and Departments have a 
similar record to show. These figures indicate the tendency of mat- 
ters both before the adoption of the expedient of governing by com- 
missioners, and the tendency since that time, to have been the running 
year by year into prodigality and extravagant expenditure. In tact, 
this large increase would appear to have taken its rise on the first divi- 
sion of the Government into irresponsible departments. We have 
given above the total yearly aggregate and taxation from 1825 to 1856; 
we now add the figures for each year since the passage of the Metro- 


politan Police Act: 
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1880... crecccccvers , © woccccccevocve 
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The amount of revenue required for 1867 is put down by the Comp- 
troller at $21,889,655 98. e Board of Supervisors will somewhat 
modify this aggregation, but the rate of taxation cannot vary greatly 
from three per cent. 

How these rapidly increasing expenses can be stopped is of course s 
vital question. Much is expeeted from the deliberations of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, and we trust that their first effort in the way 
of solving the problem will beto give us a homogenous efficient muni- 
cipal government. With this change, it strikes us that many of the 
difficulties in the way of initiating reform would be removed. The 
plurality of the functions, and the division of them into departments 
virtually independent of each other, totally overthrows responsibility, 
aud tolerates the introduction of abuses which are hard to redress. 
complete deliverance from this incongruous medly of state, county and 
city departments is then of the first importance. Many other changes 
have been proposed. The most important perllaps is that suggested 
by, we believe, the Citizens’ Association, to the effect that one branch of 
the Common Council be composed of members elected only by tax: 
payers, and that body to originate all bills for the appropriation of 
money. This would certainly give promise of 8 more responsible body 
of meu than our present city fathers, and has, besides, much else to re 
commend it. But, as the first and most important change, we desire 
an efficient, responsible government in the place of the many -headed 
makeshift we are now afflicted with. When that change is accomp 
lished we shall be r2ady to look further. 
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PROJECTED RAILROAD FROM OSWEGO TO NIAGABA RIVER. 


The Board of Trade of Oswego some time since appointed Messrs, 
E, Talcott, Charles Rhodes, A.,P. Grant and John McNair a committee 
to examine the subject of a Lake Shore road between Oswego and Ni- 
agara river and to report to the Board the result of such investigation. 
As a connecting link in the communication between the West and the 
cities of New York, Boston and Portland upon the Atlantic seaboard this 
question has become one of great importance to the whole country. At 
a meeting of the Board of Trade, July 15, Hon. Cheney Ames in the 
chair, the following report of the committee was made, read and accepted : 


REPORT, 


The projected railroad from Oswego to the Niagara river has hereto- 
fore been the subject of much and careful consideration, not by those 
locally interested in its success, but by both eastern and western gentle- 
men of very great intelligence and practical experience in railroad and 
commercial matters, and its importance has been uniformly conceded as 
affording a much needed additional avenue for the transit of western 
trade. The volume of this trade is constantly and rapidly increasing, 
and with the steady growth of the western States in wealth and produc- 
tive population and the completion of the Pacific railway, now progress- 
ing with astonishing rapidity, ite prospective increase is beyond the reach 
of present computation. At an early day, and in the judgment of your 
committee at a day as early as the completion of the Pacific railway, with 
which the proposed Lake Ontario Shore road will be brought into direct 
communication, the latter will cease to be regarded as a competitor of 
existing railway lines; but the strife will rather be a combined one on 
the part of the several lines leading to the eastern seaboard, to furnish the 
required facilities for transportation between the East and the West. 
Hitherto the principal objection to building this road has been the want 
of suitable railroad connections from Oswego eastward to tide water. The 
two roads from Oswego to Syracuse and to Rome both connect at those 
points with the New York Central alone, and as that road has imposed 
upon freight to and from Oswego extra rates, as way freight, sometimes 
making the cost of transportation by railroad from New York to Oswego 
as great as to Buffalo—135 miles further west—a movement in favor of 
a road from the Niagara river to Oswego has involved the necessity of 
providing at the same time for a line hence to the Hudson, independent 
of the New York Central. This difficulty, so far as trade with New York 
city is concerned, now no longer exists. By a contract recently perfected 
between the Oswego and Syracuse, the Syracuse and Bingbampton, and 
the New York and Erie roads (and which is to continue in force as long 
as the ebarters of those roads or any renewals of them shall survive), the 
former road is to make its guage, by a third rail, the same as the other 
two; the two former to connect at Syracuse by a tunnel under the Cen- 
tral, and the New York and Erie is to transport through freight from 
Binghampton to New York at the same rates per mile which it shall at 
the time charge on through freight from its western termini at Buffalo or 
Dunkirk to New York. The work under this contract is now in active. 
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rogress and the whole ie to be completed and the arrangement go into 
ull operation the coming fall. : 

This important aod harmonious combination of interests which have . 
hitherto, to some extent, been conflicting will restore the city of Oswego 
to her true geographical position—that of the nearert point en the great 
lakes to tide water—and open to the large commerce from Canada and 
the western States, already centered at Oswego, as well as its future in- 
crease, a reliable outlet by rail to New York and Philadelphia at current 
railroad rates. 

The Atlantic ports, besides New York, are preparing to make a vigor- 
ous struggle for a participation in the western trade, which has been well 
styled the great commercial prize of this continent. 

The State of Massachusetts, in. order to lower the grade and shorten 
the distance between the Hudson and its chief commercial city, is per- 
forating the Hoosic mountains by a tunnel, second in extent only to that 
now being cut through Mount Cenis, in Italy, and likely to equal that 
work in cost. That State, however, appears to be undaunted by the 
growing estimates of the cost of her great work, as it progresses, and 
will expend on this 4} miles of tunnel a sum sufficient to construct. at 
least three such roads as the one proposed from Oswego to the Niagara, 
-and her controlling motive is, through that tuonel, to seize upon and draw 
‘to Boston a portion of the trade of the west, the shortest and most 

: feasible route for which will then be over the road now under discussion. 

The city of Portland, also, in view of her excellent commercial posi- 

‘tion and unequalled harbor, demands her sbare of the western trade, and 
‘is moving actively to secure it. There is now in operation a connected 
‘chain of railroads from Oswego direct to Montpelier, Vermont. A com- 
mittee, composed of prominent gentlemen of high character and repre- 
senting large railroad and commercial interests in northern New England, 
recently visited Oswego for the purpose of securing a connected railway 
line from Portland to Oswego, and hence by the most direct feasible route 
“to Chicago, After a consultation with your Board of Trade and other 
citizens, those gentlemen assured you that a road should be speedily 
built from Portland to Montpelier, thus furnishing a connected line from 
‘Portland to Desese, and they ask of us and the Lake Ontario shore 
country, that by the proposed road to the Niagara we supply the only 
link wanting between Portland and Chicago. 

The completion of the Southern Central road will add another impor- 
tant connection to a Lake Shore road. This road, which starts from Fair- 
haven, at the head of Little Sodus bay, on Lake Ontario, fourteen miles 
west of Oswego, will extend southerly along a remarkable easy grade to 
the Pernsylvania State line, and then connect with roads running into 
the coal fields and oil regions of that State and to Philadelphia. This 
road is already graded nearly its whole length, and it is now under con- 
tract for completion ready for use in the fall of 1868, The proposed 
road would cross the Southern Central at or near Fairhaven, and the two 
roads be obviously of great mutual benefit. 

The Eastern and Southern lines of road to which we have referred will 

‘all find their most desirable and direct connections for the west with the 
projected road at or near Oswego, and with the advantages afforded by 
these connections, none of which have ever before been presented, an en- 
tirely new aspect is given to the proposed enterprise. e 
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_ At the western extremity of the State not only are the same connec- 
tions open to this road which are now enjoyed by the Central, to aid the 
lake shore roads and the lake steamers at Buffalo and the Great Western 
Failroad at Suspension Bridge, but a connection with the Great Western 
or with a new and more direct line across the peninsula south of the 
Great Western at Lewiston, would be preferable to either of the others 
or to all of them combined. 

By crossing the Niagara at Lewiston, there will be a very considerable 
saving, both in distance and grade, as this route presents the shortest line 
to Detroit aod Sarnia, and also avoids an aécent of about 330 feet from 
the level of Lewiston to Suspension Bridge, and an equal descent on the 
west side of the river before reaching St. Catherines and Hamilton, between 
which last city and Detroit the elevation of Lake Erie above lake Ontario 
is overcome by well distributed grades. 


THE ROUTE FROM LEWISTON TO O8WEGO, 


From Lewiston to Oswego, a line by way of Rochester has been surveyed 
by competent engineers, and in respect to grade, cheapness of construction, 
beauty of natural scenery, and the productiveness of the country, it is for 
an equal length of rail, without a parallel in the State. The grade is gen- 
erally level or descending gently to the East, and nowhere on the whole 
line, after:‘leaving Lewiston, does it exceed twenty-six feet to the mile. 
The distance from Lewiston to Oswego {s 141 miles. From Lewiston to 
Rochester the survey was made in 1857, by Messrs. Parkinson & Smith, 
C. E., whose maps, profiles, estimates and report are now in the possession 
of your Board of Trade. 

a their report of this survey these gentlemen make the following state- 
ments : 

“ We may safely say that never have we, in all our engineering experi- 
ence during the past twelve years, and in almost all parts of the United 
States, found a district of country seventy-three miles in length that pre- 
sents 80 many favorable features for the construction of a first-class railroad. 
In the opinion of the. most eminent geologists, the country through which 
our line passes, on the north of the ridge, is the shelving beach of an 
ancient lake, of which the ridge itself was the margin, and our line, ruo- 
ning very nearly in the direction of the water line, could not of coarse be 
very undulating. The country is so remarkably uniform and level that no 
grade occurs on the entire route, after Lewiston, over 26 feet per 
mile. There are 164 miles of grades under five feet Ae mile, and nearly 
17 miles of the lines are level. Sumning, we find that there are sixty- 
eight and one-fourth miles out of 73 2-10 miles—the entire length of the 
line, with grades under 20 feet per mile. Your road compares very favor- 
ably with the New York Central, not only in point of grades and aligo- 
ment, but possesses an advantage in distance not anworthy of notice. The 
soil of the entire district passed over is of most excellent quality, and the 
division of the country into so many small farme causes it to resemble a 
& continuous village. ’ ‘ 

“This estimate of cost for a single track, with station houses, depots, 
fencing and rolling stocks, with a rail weighing 70 pounds to the yard, ex- 
clusive of the cost of right of way is, $15,550 per mile” (made on prices of 
labor and materials in 1857). 
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From Rochester to Oswego the survey was made in 1865, by Mr. John 
McNair, C. E, The distance between the places is 69 48-100 miles, for 
about one half of which the line runs along the same “shelving beach” as 
before described, and presenting the same features in soil, grade, and even- 
nees of surface. From this point to Oswego, Mr. McNair made his survey 
with great care, and states that the grade will nowhere on this line, exceed 
the maximum west of Rochester, of 26 feet to the mile. These surveys 
from Lewiston to Oswego, present a line in the highest degree inviting as 
a railroad route and it would certainly seem most, surprising that 
euch a line, offering such ‘unusual advantages in the way of | 
business, and cheapness of construction and connecting directly with 
roads running to Chicago and the far West, should have so long re- 
mained unoccupied—were it not for the want heretofore felt of proper 
outlets, eastward from Oswego to the seaboard. But with the entire re- 
moval of this difficulty by the completion of the three several con- 
necting lines of railway to the East and South, before referred to, all of which 
must become outlets and feeders for the road in question, the undersigned 
do not hesitate to express their conviction that no line for a railroad of equal 
length can be found in this country having as mary marked advan- 
tages, and promising so Jarge a return upon the capital required for its 
construction, as the one from Oswego to the Niagara River. It will.form 
part of a route from Detroit to New York city, for both freight and travel, 
at Jeast equal to any other, and so far as all of Northern New York and 
New England are concerned, a route with which no other can successfully 
compete. 

In estimating the future demands of trade upon the means of transpor- 
tation, we may accept the fact as already demonstrated by the history of 
the internal commerce of the country during the last fifteen years that rail- 
roads are to do the great bulk of the carrying trade. 

Among the great canals of this country constructed for the transporta- 
tion of produce, the Erie canal is the only one which bas not already prov- 
ed a failure. Pennsylvania has sold her great canal to a railroad company. 
Ohio has tried without success to sell hers, and the Wabash canal of In- 
diana is wholly without value to the State, more than one-half of it being 
left without repair and utterly useless for commerce. The railroads have 
virtually superseded them all. Even our Erie canal bas its lesson in the 
same <lirection, though strenuous efforts buve been made to retain its trade 
by reducing tolls, and increasing its capacity for large size boats. 

In 18380 the tolls on the Erie canal between Albany and Buffalo were, 
on up freights $10 22 per ton and on down freights $5 11. In 1858 they 
had been reduced to $1 46 per ton each way, and they have for many 
years been adjusted on many articles with a view to meeting railroad com- 
petition. In 1830 the capacity of the largest boats on the canal was 70 
tons. Since the enlargement their capacity is increased to 224 tons. In 
1863 Erie canal tolls were removed from our railroads, and until that 
time they were comparatively but little used in this State for freight. In 
that year the freight carried on the New York Central was 360,000 tons, 
and on the New York and Erie 631,039 tons, total 901,089 tons, Freight 
carried by the Erie canal the same year, 4,247,853 tons. In 1839 the 
freight carried on the Erie canal was 3,781,684 tons, while the two rail- 
roads above named carried 1,703,891 tons. In 1866 the deliveries of 
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freight by canal at tide water was 1,107,537 tons. The total freight car- 
ried on all the State canals in that year was 5,775,220 tons; while that 
carried on the railroads of the State was 9,210,476 tons. The revolution 
indicated by these statements, and which has beeu wrought io the last 
18 years in the use of railroads for freight, speaks unmistakably for the . 
future. The tendency of trade has been and is towards greater rapidity 
in its transit between the western and eastern markets. The telegraph in 
a few moments of time announces to the western merchant the state of 
the eastero markets both at home and in Europe. Saort commercial 

apers required by banks and the commercial requirement for trade now 
1s celerity of inovement with the lowest attainable point in cost. In view 
of the facts and suggestions which we have presented, your committes 
are of the opinion that the proposed railroad from Oswego to the Niagara 
river should be built, and we recommend an early organization of a com- 
pany for that purposes and vigorous prosecution of the work to a speedy 
completion. 


NORTH CHINA TRADE.* 


At present the northern ports are supplied with goods from Shangbae 
and Hongkong, where the native dealers go and purchase the greater part 
of the manufactures that are sold in these markets; and until the ports of 
Chefoo and Tientsin are brought into direct communication with the 
British manufacturer, and goods are sent out from England direct to them, 
these ports can hardly be said to be opened to British commerce, nor will 
British trade io these ports and the whole north of China be satisfactorily 
developed. The layiog down price of goods at the northern ports, if re- 
ceived direct from England, would be necessarily less than what goods 
bought at Shanghae, with the addition of freight, ineurance, etc., now cost 
at Chefoo and Tientsin before they can be offered to native dealers ; and 
the difference in cost in favor of the direct shipments would materially 
increase the consumption of British manufactures if they took place. 

The trade of Tientein is now so linked with that of Chefoo that the one 
cannot be considered separate from the other ia this point of direct trade 
with England, and ships coming out might bring cargoes for both places, 
as they are only separated by a sea journey of twenty-four hours. Of the 
three treaty porte in the Guif of Pacheli, the one best adapted for direct 
trade with England would certainly be Chefoo. It is the only one of the 
three ports which is not closed by ice during the winter. The navigation 
is easy; the anchorage is safe at all seasons of the year; and it is 
already a large central market for the Gulf trade, and even now is a dis- 
tributing depot for the whole of the North of China. as 

It is very difficult to state what will be the J epee te future capability 
of Chefoo and the North of China in regard to British manufactures. 
The statistics of the last five years offer no criterion for a decisive jadg- 
ament in this matter. 4 y 

The lamented civil war in the United States of America, by reducing 
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section. 
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the quantity of cotton available for England and the consequent advance 
in the price of goods, has kept the China trade in av abnormal state since 
1862. Still there is sufficient in the records of the trade to warrant some 
deductiops as to the future. In 1861, when cotton goods were less thar 
two-thirds of their present cost, there were upwards of 1,000,000 pieces 
of English cotton goods purchased at the ports of Chefoo and Tientsin. 
In 1868, when cotton goods cost as much again as in 1861, the consump- 
tion was still over 1,000,000 pieces of sat the two ports. In 1861 
the peace of the north of China was endangered by rebels who hy all 
the province of Shangtung, and the consumption of that vear can hardly 
be considered as an average; for in 1865, when the northern provinces 
were tranquil, the consumption was as large, although the goods cost 50 
per cent more than before; and at Chefoo during that year (1865) the 
natives bought more than 250,000 pieces of cotton goods at these high 
rates, which shows that notwithstanding the shipments to other northern 
ports, Chefoo is gradually resuming its former importance. It should be 
bocne in mind also that previously to 1862 the importation of raw cotton 
to the port of Chefoo was 50,000 bales a year and about 80,000 bales at 
Tientsin; whereas in 1864 there were 60,000 bales exported from Chefoo 
alone. The north of China, besides the 1,000,000 pieces of cotton goods 
that it consumed in 1861, purchased about 17,000,000 pounds of cotton 
or @ quantity sufficient to make 2,000,000 pieces of cotton goods ;sthus 
making in 1861, when the foreign trade had only begun aod times were 
unfavorable, owing to rebels, a purchase by the north of China of cotton 
goods and cotton stuffs to the equivalent of 3,000,000 pieces of English 
cotton goods in one year. At the same time very large quantities of cot- 
ton cloths, woven at Shanghae and the Middle Provinees of the Empire, 
were imported to Chefoo and Tientsin to supply the wants of the natives, 
so that this must be added to the actual total consumption of cotton 
cloths in the north of China. Since then the northern Chinese have not 
only produced the cotton sufficient to clothe themselves, but for export in 
considerable quantities; but if the inducement of high prices ceases to 
excite the northern Chinese to produce cotton for export, they will again 
be purchasers of cotton and cotton guods to the extent already indicated. 
The vast capability of the north of China to purchase cotton goods may 
be gathered from the fact that the bulk of the natives are seldom seen 
wearing cloths made from English cottons. They appear to be clad in 
native woven materials, and as soon as British merchants can supply the 
north of China direct from England with goods at such a moderate cost 
as to be within reach of the masses of the people, the increase of con- 
sumption will probably be immense. 

Even supposing that the bulk of the people should contione to prefer 
the native woven cloth, still when the prices are so low as not to excite its 
production, they will prefer importing it from Shanghae to at least the 
quantity used before the export began; and British trade could even then 
find a very great opening, hitherto untried, of offering to the northern 
Chinese weavers English spun cotton yarn to the extent of at least 15,- 
000,000 pounds a year—tbat being the equivalent of the eotton yearly 
imported for spinning and weaving purposes. Indeed, could cotton yarn 
be again imported at former low prices from England direct to the north 
of China, the consumption of this article would furm a larger trade than 
that of cotton goods. 
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_ During the last three years it has become impossible to draw the atten- 
tion of natives to buying yarn, owing to its high price; but there is evi- 
dence to show that could it be offered to them at a moderate cost, they 
would prefer using it to their own unevenly spun webs. In the Province 
of Sbangtung, which is specially dependent on Chefoo for its trade, there 
are more than 10,000,000 pounds of cotton goods woven by the natives 
each year, and consequently the opening for a trade in yarn at this port is 
prodigious. 

Altbough the trade in meta!s has not yet assumed any great importance, 
moderate tog of English iron and lead have found their way to 
Chefoo, The consumption uf lead up to the present time is about 800 
tons a year, and it is chiefly used in making minium or red lead, with 
which the natives color the paper employed in ceremonies, and for special 
correspondence and for placards. About 600 tons of English iron are 
Dow imported a year to Chefoo. The native iron competes with it in 
So for certain sorts, but eventually, when iron is sent out direct from 

ogland, 80 as to lay down here at cheaper rates than what it now costs 
to bring it from Hong Kong and Shanghae, after it has been shipped to 
those ports from England, there will doubtless be much larger consump- 
tion of every description. There is a large trade for needles and it is on 
the increase. This branch of trade is supplied from Germany. The 
growing taste for all European articles of utility is extending itself to 
other articles of hardware which might be develoged if a direct trade with 

Eogland toox place. 

There is not uch request for woolen cloths, though moderate sales of 
cotton and woolen mixtures are made here. The use of wadded clothing 
and sheep skins for woolen garments, which are thus cheaply obtained, 
will always be a bar to a large consumption of English woolen goods, 
Russian woolen cloths are in limited use, and the cheap German light 
woolen fabrics find some favor with the better classes as medium clothing 
in the spring and autumn, 

English coals have been in good demand since the extension of steamer 
trade to the north of China, and during the year 1865 the consumption 
exceeded 2,000 tons. As Chefoo is the coaling station for nearly all the 
mercantile steamers going to Tientsin and Newchwang, and as the Eng: 
lish and French navies have coal depots in this port for the use of vessels 
of war, this branch of trade would greatly increase if coals were sent out 
direct from England. At present the cost is high, owing to the great 
expense incurred in transhipping the coal from Shanghae, whence the 
priccipal supply comes. It would be an advantage to the British Gov- 
ernment if the Bova Navy steamers could get coal here direct from home. 
There is good coal to be had in Shangtung, in which province Chefvo is 
situated. A sample of this coal was submitted to Admiral Hope in 1862, 
aud the officers appointed to test it reported favorably on its serviceable 
quality for steamers. How far the coal mines are from Chefoo has not 
been ascertained. The mineral resources ef Shangtung are reported to he 
large. There are sulphur and mineral springs about thirty miles distant 
froin this port, renowned for their healing qualities, and if a proper geo- 
logical survey were made of the country much might be discovered that 
would add to the commerce of Chefoo. ; 

Awongst the articles that can be exported from Chefoo there is brown 
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silk, produced from the wild silkworms that swarm in the mountain for- 
ests ; and the quantity of this article that could be brought into the 
market if prices suited may be computed at not less than 12,000 bales 
ayear. This eilk is of different qualities, according to the process and 
care adopted in reeling it from the cocoons, and some of it is well adapted 
for manufactures. The natives weave plain silk goods from it, called 
pongees, and about 100,000 pieces of these stuffs could be bought anna- 
ally. There is also a considerable quantity of fine yellow silk produced 
in the province. In 1861 and 1862 nearly 1,000 bales were exported, 
but since then very little has been offered for sale. The cause of this 
silk not making its appearance at Chefoo is partly owing to its being 
worked up by the native looms to supply the local demand for silk piece 
goods. Formerly the greatest portion of silk goods used in the north was 
brought from Foochow and other southern manufacturing towns; but 
since the rebels devastated those countries this has ceased to be the case, 
though at present Chefoo imports a moderate quantity of Chinese wovea 
silke, as well as many other branches of commerce. The value.of these 
silk goods imported in the year 1865 was about £45,000 sterling. The 
silk trade of Chefoo will only be developed and rightly ascertained when 
by direct importations of English manufactures it will attract to itself all 
the produce that the natives have to exchange for European commodities, 

The capability of Chefoo and the neighboring port of Tientsin for 
shipping cotton direct from England seems most strangely to bave been 
overlooked or neglected. During the whole of the years 1863 and 1864 
more than 20,000,000 pounds of cotton were shipped away from the two 
ports for Shangbae and Hong Kong, the greater part of which was thence 
peed ase to England. If the cotton had been shipped either at Chefoo 
or at Taku (the seaport of Tientsin), the extra cost of freight, the expense 
of transhipment, of fire and marine insurance, and other incidental 
charges, as well as a difference in price, io all amounting to at leust 2d. a 
pound, would all have been saved and a great impulse to British trade in 
the north of China would have beon the resnlt. In case of cotton bei 

ain required from the far East for the Lancashire looms, Chefoo a 
Tientsio are likely to export large quantities direct to England: 

Besides these matters, which directly interest British commerce, Chefoo 
has commercial relations with Japan, where there is a large market for the 
medicinal roots and herbs of the north of China, and whence the supplies 
of isinglass and earthenware are received in return. 

A trade in seaweed and peas is also springing up with the Russian 
ports to the north of the Corea, and the former article is distributed all 
over the north of China, from Chefoo. There is every probability of a 
large increase in this business, and that Chefoo will become the centre of 
the northern trade with those countries and with the Corea, since the trade 
has already fallen into this channel. 


&A 
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RAILROAD EABNINGS FOR JUNE AND SECOND QUARTER. 


The gross earnings for the ynder specified railroads for the month of 
June, 1866 and 1867, and the difference (increase or decrease) between 
the two periods, are exhibited in the subjoined statement: 


Increase. Decr’se 


° 21,072 
brads oe aedieee’ ee ce. eee ae ae Suse 
cago, Rock Islend and Pacific ......... .. ss... 850,920 261,480 cues 89,440 
Cleveiand and Toledv.........2..cceeee ARS coascenOo (Not received in time.) : 
7 Eee noanene ahise cle sesnsiulecawenres iveenecehere 1,949,688 1,118,731 coos 124,905 
Titinois Central ........ see «667.070 496,616 ones 71,063 
re eee aR: «+ 106,815 96,685 eee 9, TOU 
igan Central ....... «os «835,082 =: 884.977 SEC 50,105 
Miehizan Southern ............ 239 ¥ 88,408 
Milwaukee and Prarie du Chien.. 114,579 Ka 147,593 
Milwaukee and St. Pau 221, 90 eee 22,686 
Gaio and op eng 4 Soweceescnaene 240,185 4 18,789 
b Fort Wayne and Chicago, : 5: 6,688 eoee 127,081 
jo, Wabash and Western... - 825,69 304.810 Anao 20,881 
Western Unter cin cccecscececccce ceccssesccooccee 202,686 60.659 eaten 42,127 
Total in June.............. Seeeetee aesanelsees oes $6,708.446 721,587 ($...... 909 
Totalin May...... sases sacseansaiseececss scarce ss GO1S.070 bee Sein 624,745 
Total in April........ ieeecsaviovecoone secs eSOOSOOC 5,696,240 6,080,078 884,488 ..... we 


The gross earnings per mile of road operated for the same month of 
the years, respectively, are shown in the following table : 


Length in miles. Earninge— —Differ’o— 
"1868, 1887. 1886, in 


Rafirosds. 1887. Incr. Dec. 
Attantic & Great Western. ceoccerssccecccsccccsovco 507 COT $986 STi ose §=—G185 
Chicago and Alton........... senseseeeeres 30 08=—- @80-s«1,887 1,982 ~«..w 2100 
Chicago and Great Eastern........c0000 see o sesvee 4 M4 44 «284tCtwww:) «6110 
Chicago and Northwestern... Beene 1,088 1,145 68% TA ... 110 

Rock Ieland & Pacific acsesedcsecoce 410 «6-410 (GB Cié«i 
Cleve! and Toledo ...........cccccesscerccesseve Cpa Mion setae aces eae ee 
Erie..... cies caade panies sinacouac ov clases ere viowerinces 78 86 1,670 1448 .. 127 
Jilinote Central ........ Poeecccccccsvevccnssccesecce 78 708 9803 ‘TOL pee 101 
Marietta and Cincinoati. . 251 Wl 433 884 one 30 
Michigan Cen‘ral...........06. 955 =: WH_=«1,176 1,000 1% 
Michigan Sonthern ............ a eS, ee (Css) 168 
Milwausee & Prairie du Chiem........0..sseccerseee 24 984 1,116 489 622 
Milwaukee and St. Paul............. cece cece ceccecce 25 868%) = BBL 88 16 
Ohio and Missiesippi ............cceeeee «> Govenens 0 0684 OAT TD % 
Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne and Chicago. veer 48 468 18% 1,083 272 
Toledo, Wabash and Western. 6210 BS a GCiC(tsséC SS 40 
Western Union....... SEDO 177 «#617% #=6(580)0— ua BS 

Total in June........ eateds aataneper see eencssceas 7,084 7,194 $958 $803 §.. $150 

Total in May...... .. eneewes eecccccvevecscenecce 7,207 7,997 O17 884 ee 

Total im APFil.....ccsccee cesscccccecscese cooe TROT %,207 700 826 36 


The results of railroad operations fur June are given above; and from 
these it will be seen that all the roads from which reports have been received 
have decreased their earnings. In June, 1866, the earnings on 7,034 miles 
were $6,706,446, and in June, 1867, on 7,124 miles, €5,721,537, the 
aggregate decrease being $984,909, or at the rate, as shown in the second 
table, of $150 per mile of road operated. This is certainly very large. 
The decrease from the month of May last, however, is only $31 per mile 
of road. The exhaustion of the old crops appears to be the scapegoat 
for this condtion of railroad matters. 

The results of the second quarter of the current year compared with 
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those of the corresponding quarter of 1866 are ehown in the statement 
which follows : 


--Groas earnings.— -~Earn’s p, ma. 

Rallroads, 1065 1900, 1986, 4a6t. Inc. Dee. 
Atlantic and Gt, Western....s.s..csseseeeeee $1,890,451 giass.ies 98,604 8 
Chi and Aton ......cccccscecccccccessce 970,643 966,413 38,466 8461 .. 16 
Chicago and Gt. Eastern... esos 941,256 280,280 1,219 1,001 .. 218 
Chi and Northwestern. ..... 2,376, 2,406,744 2,208 2108 .. 10 
Chic., Island and Pacific.... 925,400 7908, 2,257 1,986 .. Sil 
Belov iicscctaicccsshereseosviccens 8,49~,709 8,458,014 4,804 462 7S... 
Illinoig Central...........0008 1,548 5341, 2187 1,970 .. 217 
Marietta and Cincinnat!. .. 284,701 259, 1,184 10% .. 9 
Michigan Central... ....0.0.06 1,044,014 981,71 3, 8445 .. MS 
Michigan Southern,........... ceveeseces 1,298,560 1,061,906 2,344 2007 .. 387 
Milwaukee and P du Chien... ccsescecce 687,748 831,198 2,724 1,872 -. 138 
Milwaukeos and St. Paul. ......... . 4 ccoe 641 607 644, 785 2,233 219 . 2 
jo and Misetesippi...........6 814,477 807, 2,896 axe .. 19 
Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne and Chic 1,015,968 1,660,115 4.004 ST .. ST 
St. Louis, Alton and T. Haute.............066 080 615,968 2,450 Ga ... 
Toledo, Wabash and WON. .ccce eo ececes 919,494 950.9 1,781 1,629 % ... 
eastern Union..... dasestcctanssnvesicescerse 233, 169,121 1,316 809 4. «GIT 
Total 2d quarter............sccceces cocoess 19,128,876 17,84°,468 2,689 2483 .. 20T 
Total ist doarter Benen WOGASIOGCON I GODOCOEE IO 16,:81,768 16,071,818 Q2M1 219038 .. @& 


The total length of the above railroads having been in 1886 7,244, and 
in 1867 7,834 miles. 

With regard to the quarterly summary, the result is a decrease in 
earnings, as compared with the 2d quarter of 1866, to tho extent of $207 
per mile of road operated, and since January 1 the decrease has been 
$250 per mile. Thisis about 5 per cent. on the aggregate. 

These results are better than were anticipated, and the lose bas 
probably been balanced by reduced expenditures. If this has been the 
case, the net earnings will not be injured, while the coming haif year is 
full of promise and may, from increased business, fully make up the gross 
totals of the railroad year 1866. 


DEBT OF NEW JERSEY. 


We have Iately received the published reports of New Jersey for the 
past year. From them it appears that the debt of the State at the 
close of the fiscal year, November 80, 1866, amounted to the sum of 
$3,395,200, evidenced by certain bonds authorized by law, as follows: 

By act of May 10, 1861, the Governor and Treasurer, for war purposes, 
were directed to borrow, on the issue of 6 per cent. bonds (exempt from 
taxation), none of which were to be made payable at a later date than 
January 1, 1885, not exceeding $2,000,000. Under this act the following 
issues were made and were outstanding at the date mentioned : 


Amount. Due Jan. 1, Amonnt. 
$99,600 3 


, 1878.02.55 oesceves 200, 
H ISTE ccc cecccc cues 100,000 
99,900 1875... cceresseceee 100,000 
+ 100,000 IST, ..crccceoe ooo 100,000 
se ee ceseceoesees 1€6, 00 UBTT.....ceceseeeeee 100,000 


—total outstanding $1,798,900. 

By a supplementery act, approved March 24, 1863, the same officials 
were authorized to borrow, fur like purposes, on similar bonds, none of 
which were to be made payable later than January 1, 1896, an amount .. 
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not exceeding $1,000,000. The issues under this act outstan ding at date 
are payable as follows: 


Due Jan. 1. Amonnt,. Due Jan, 1. Arount. Due Jan. 1. A 
WEB See cesa eck $100,000 yO abeeer ne $100, LONER Se ccccanel: $100,000 
1887.. bre yi Loe Hh awewineseecses wen 3608 cee icctectecs 
ISOU NA eg Ow PUABES LEIS eee ne) ee 


—total outstanding $1,002,900. 

By a further act approved April 14, 1664, the same officials were 
anthorized to borrow for like purposes such sums of money which, 
with the moneys borrowed under preceding acts, should not exceed 
$4,000,000, and to issue bonds therefor at 6 per cent. none of which 
sbould have a longer time to run than to January 1, 1902. This issue of 
bonds, however, was not exempted from taxation, and none of them 
were sold prior to the passage of an act approved April 4, 1866. This 
latter act stated in its preamble that $4,000,000 had been heretofore 
appropriated for paying the expenses incident to the suppression of the 
rebellion ; but that not more than $3,000,000 had been borrowed, leaving 
authority to borrow $1,000,000 more; and since the State was indebted 
more than $600,000 for expenses incident to said suppression, this act 
aa that the Governor and Treasurer might borrow the sum of 

1,000,000. The outstanding issues under these two laws at the close of 
the fiscal year were as follows: 


Des Jan. 1, Amount. } Due Jan. 1, Amonnf. 
MOOT oan. ness nice ceclecciesMaclonciisssces $199,400 | 190.0... cece eee eee ccerveerereccs $123,000 
INET cerestaoccaneccetmerececenenss 200,000 | 1002 .... cc. cce cece rene « Seiten salen 71,000 


—total outstanding $593,400. 

Thus of the 84,000,000 authorized only $3,395,200 have been issued. 
The firet law passed upon this subject (that of ae) provided that not 
more than $100,000 thereof of principal money, should he made payable 
in any one year. The same provision was found in the supplementary 
act of 1863, except that in the latter it is enacted that no part of the 
principal should be paid before 1886, and the further supplement of 1864 
declares that not more than $200,000 of the principal authorized by its pro- 
visions should be made payable in any one year, and no part thereof before 
1897. It follows therefore tbat these bonds, which compose the evidences 
of the State debt, are payable in instalments, and at different times between 
the year 1865 and the year 1902. The payment of interest and principal 
as they become due is made the duty of the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund from the moneys of the Fund furnished them by the Treasurer, 
whose duty it is to pay over to them all moneys raised by law, and received 
by him for the purpose of liquidating the principal and interest of this bond 
debt. The three first instalments of the principal (those of Jan. 1, 
1865-66 and ’67) have been already paid from the Sinking Fund, the 
chief resource of which is the proceeds of a general tax of $280,000 a 
year on the property within the State. , 

The population of New Jersey, by the ceneus taken in 1865, was 773,700, 
being an increase in five years of 101,671, the popolation in 1860 having 
been 672,029. Taking the debt asit stood on the 30th November, 1866, 
at $3,395,200, the distributive share to each inhabitant appears to be about 
$4.39 per capita. 
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By an act approved March 21, 1866, the counties, cities, towns, town- 
ships and other municipal corporations of the State were directed to prepare 
and forward to the Comptroller a succinct statement, properly certified, of 
ail moneys expended by them for the purposes of the late war. Circulars 
were, in accordance with this act, transmitted under date of March 30, 
1866, to all such corporations, requesting returns on the subject before 
May 1. With few exceptions the required reports were made, and, ex- 
cluding those not reporting, the aggregate amount of bounties paid, or 
indebtedness incurred on account thereof, was found to be $23,447,988 77, 
as follows: 


Connties, Population. Amount. Perca 
Atlan‘i 


11,944 186,168 00 1:98 
i Meret 81 3:43 
1,43°,968 84 eS) 
02,489 46 20:88 
1621931 33 21:37 
650.735 73 | 4G 
8,749,258 50 0:18 
608,290 00 = Sead 
8,401,468 11 873 
1,009,191 68 96:98 
1,658,859 04 29:09 
1,408,806 52-8808 
1/067'286 86 4:88 
621176 96 17:88 
167,588 60 11:74 
808'188 60 5:71 
878,888 2% 87-04 
781,738 00 86:17 
644'918 80 94-95 
1,551,945 68 43:83 
752,880 16 


This total represents the moneys sinicuany fl contributed by the towns, 
counties,&o., for the purposes of war,which added to the State debt, $3,395 - 
200, sbows the entire contributions of New Jersey for the purposes men- 
tioned. Thisis $34 70 percapita, varying in each locality ; or reckoni 
five persons to a family, as the average, would make 173,50 to each hea 
of a family. The interest on this amount at ¢ per cent. is $1,610,591 

a year, or $2,08 per capita. By an additional dollar pet head annually, 
successively placed at compound interest as a sinking fund, the principal 
amount may be liquidated in thirty-four years. 

The total valuation of the State is $467,918,324. The State debt in re- 
lation to this valuation, is as $0:72 to every $100 and the local debt as 
$5:01 to every $100, or together 85:73 to every $100. This is by no 
means burdensome to a wealthy and industrious people. 


CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS AND CINCINNATI BAILROAD.. 


The Cleveland, Columbus and Cinciunati Railroad forms, in connection 
with the Little Miami and Columbus and Xenia Railroads, the direct line 
between Cleveland on Lake Erie and Cincinnati on the Ohio, a distance 
of 255 miles. At Cleveland it connects with the Lake Shore line to 
Buffalo, and through that with the New York Central, which together form 
the great through line from New York to Cincinnati. The Bellefontaine 
Line leaves the road at Galion, 80 miles distant from Cleveland, and the = 
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Colambus and Indianapolis Railroad leaves it at Columbus, both extend. 
ing westward via Indianapolis, in the direction of St. Louis: and in ite 
course it is crossed of Sandusky, Mansfield and Newark Railroad (at 
Shelby), and by the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad (at Crest. 
line). At Delaware it gives off the Springfield Branch which connecting 
with the Little Miami forms a second route to Cincinnati. 

The Cleveland Columbus and Cincinnati Railroad Company were incor- 
porated in 1846; and the road, commenced in 1848 and opened by sec- 
tions, was completed in February, 1851. The curves at Delaware con- 
necting the line with the Springfield, Mount Vernon and Pittsburg Rail- 
road (now the Springfield Branch) were constructed in 1853. This 
branch was purchased oy the Company in January, 1861: 

The constituents of the railroad as at present existing are as follows: 
Main Line, Cleveland to Columbus ......,......006 cssccsssenesooeseessceses: see +e183.89 miles, 
Delaware 2 


ves, at Delaware... ..........008 @) Aleaih [siviaiates sisleeeeieineci esi sever ciaesia 5.77 
id Branch, Delaware to Springfield,.......... cccse soossccscscces wena’ 49.80 ‘* 


—wmaking a total of 190.96 miles. The length of second track (all on 
the main line) is 55.8 miles, and there are also about 35 miles of sidings. 

In the following statement is contained a review of the operations of 
the company for the six years ending December 31, 1866, and its financial 
condition at the close of each annual period. 

The amoant of rolling stock in use in the stated years was as follows: 
1861, 1862, 1868. 1884, 1985, 1866 
42 46 Tak a4 


Passenger Cars..... ......0. ccsccsesecces Fi, ee che taerk BL BS, 598), FSTine B84 ek 
Mat} and CAFS ccesicesesstconsventvces eoee ee hae wo it “2 e po} 
Freight cars, USS wccececcesec Covvccccece OO0e cccriccvceoesece: 
pee Be enek Cee tec, dee Shag co PicoShowc MRE AS «Dodo 119 198 «4107 121 123 109 
“8 platform 30 Sees cs A rcs St 109 160 184 179 160 


The miles run by locomotives with trains in each year, are stated in the 
following summary : 


1861. 1862. 1863, 1864. 1865. 1886, 
262 280, 810, 


472,261 = 491,893 9 445,745 9 405,272 9 458, 
399 40,140 85,616 471,08 60, 
41,965 48,894 18,049 85,858 18,823 
88,655 114,805 151,703 164,237 101,414 176,891 
Total .....cccece vocreccccos: + 707,100 926,628 1,012,180 1,033,368 1,967,820 1,055,592 


Tbe number of passengers and tons of freight carried, and the mileage 
thereof, is shown in the following statement : 


1961. 1969, 1868. 1884. 1865. 1986. 
Passengers -» 190, ,3390 632,149 659.881 8¥8,501 
CATTIOD ...06 s-coceceseceees Bones amen go nar aon Ae ais 

OF ties 416,786 671,087 607, , , 
Fatloe {l 00vde) of cairlags......ucosccscce BASS OOS “S858 BATT 48883 48,168 
The earnings and expenses yearly for the same years, and the distri- 


bution of the profits from operations, were as follows : 


862. 964. 1865. 1866, 
945 bart) 44 20 

ee gry 781.418 1,188,263 1,944,001 1,894,688 1,120,459 1,079,825 

4 95,119 984 4 48, 

hale 81154 81948 81,848 81,218 81, 
Ni ebhsse 83, ; : 715 
ice et canis ae 1.14 7210 10,978 10,604 
LM &C.&X. eee ee es ag OR 19.80% 
i y 45,370 

Dividends and interest....-.......+.... 5,783 +—-'7,608 119,894 46,184 67,005 45, 


Total carnings.............+-.++++$1,968,908 1,794,017 2,161,948 3,409,948 2,896,182 2,088,700 
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From which must be deducted operating expenses, as follows: 
Transportation ........--.+--.--» S20KGS $951.90 §206058 $40RETA $495,770 | $495.911 


1 MO. sccecceeeecee 19,541 90.804 24.089 «84.897 re 
Sepelrs ak es 288,181 198,015 998-008 a5. 498 491.897 $49,110 
Sa tapas das «SET etek «— Setest ioo'ne © aa'oor 
“ halld’ga........ PE 18,718 83,488 i 20,234 
“ bridges......... 24,09 21,778 5061 8931 84.528 17,045 
ee fences.... 8,929 8,609 8, 18,458 
Pach eve ieece aii 60,048 6.804 100,886 146,600 181004 14a 
Damages & gratuities y 5 
Ou and Water ..:.-e: 6165 8686 19066 17,081 19698 
Veo of caré........-.0068 DATO nee 1,581 ane Soke PP eens 
Telegraph expences..... seevee e, 8,188 __ 3868 __ 400 ___ 4908 1,884 6,74 


Operating expenses........+.... $585,005 ~ $684,170 $808,708 708 $1,964,185 $1,550,683 $1,254,017 
Profite from operations.......... $728,248 $1,000,747 $1,808,240 $1,285,168 $525,510 $679,633 


These profits were disposed of on the following accounts: 


Taxes, State and national ...... $23,481 $34,945 ($96,968 $166,048 $172,805 $137,577 
Roade & depots..... . .serceee sooe 107,875 


Interest balunces.. 22,851 23,885 otee owes 26,607 20,200 
Dividends «-n stock. . 474,63) 974,060 549,667 899,204 699,685 479,748 
Qld accounts settled 32,017 


Surplas to crdit.....c...csscceee 207,046 27,670 066,590 9,040 87,068 . 42,158 


The amount of materials used in track repaire in each year was as fol- 
lows: 

1e61. 1968, 1968, 1864, 1885. 1868, 

20451 14 


New from rails.......00.06 


jew steel rails... ........ 400 ewes ater wre see eee 
rolled raiis......+66+ oe 2,7 2,501 2,%) 8,994 4,428 4,001 
Raile repaired.........-see0++ “ “umber. 15,808 1417 18.838 14,681 1,181 9,088 


New cross-ties..... GHODODCOGEE 65,000 67,K8 91,848 119,087 88602 83,877 
-——-——Pounde———- —__.. 

Joint chatrs....ccscccseecceeee “ 10,000 1,677 4,687 8066 169,77 125% 

Tron jointeplic’...ecses..sseee. 6,000 9,400 218,088 970,044 878,984 220,708 


—Pounds—— 
Joint bolts & nats........ Rtg. t , waero = 235 442 100,190 104,918 
bpikes ...... Beis fee tecion on Seaton) BN 679 $241,168 821,840 174630 


The financial condition of the company at the close of each year, as ap- 
pears on the general Balance Sheet, is summed up in the following state- 
ment of liabilities and ce : 


Capital stock.......-- . ane $5,000 3,000 000 000 000 

Funded oe Se COCEROnOTe WR 510, 0 *tinom saison 28.00 6. 25on 
a websincdssvececsin Ml Uikewesue | vastus We DNs Greisan 

Divie’e poyabi DIO. cesccereecases 987,310 499,480 949,695 419,698 * po 239,888 

Balanco due on acconnts ..... 1,038 804 9,587 2107 

Surplas........ (OSL OGOE seseevoe 416,826 __ 405 __18,081 ___ 6186 m0 _ 81,868 


Total Uabilities.............. $5,017,859 $6,454,180 $7,399,518 $6,010,485 $6,648 900 96,771,088 


Against which are charged as follows, viz. : 


Road and Depots.........sssccessecoee 4osbrar 4.08 rr 77 4 aah 788 400009 4,08 00 4,080 


Equipment .......00 cecccsscecccveeee 887,226 Rese 730, 
Btocks and wonds.......cecssscevcee « py bpd 1,082,695 1,187,750 1,187,780 
Materials on hand...-...s+---s+ceseese 220,801 184,789 Ser eo! 296,973 "881.941 eras 
Cash ....-c--c0e o0se soccessccceocesee 445,210 699,640 Soasee 61,946 514,118 764 
Bille receivable. ..... cii..scssseseees, | AOTC 10,819 RISA 7C574 TR LIT 
pea aes oD ace ‘ta. peers 3 1,456 10,908 11,883 10,987 
at Hee i Ti caalet cece) temios Semmarite 
‘ood Jands FIC nO0 HOG 20.97 12686 637 S44 
Insuranc weak 0m “as Tim fee | éON 


Loan to ‘Cleveland and Mahoning RR. _%4,000 _ 4,000 _24,000 4,000 MOO .... 
Total profits, RC........sseoecceessee 5,917,859 4,654,190 7,989,518 6,010,485 6,848,960 6,771,948 


aX 
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_ The following table, deduced from the above, exhibits the relation of 

capital, earnings, profits, d&c., and the rates of dividend paid in the 
several years : 

1961, 1863. 1888, 1864. 1868. 1866 

Cost of road, &c., per Mi6..........sceyeseeeeee 489 $25, ’ t 

Earnings mile x reel bay betes} betes beter oral . 

68.00 

486 4,875 8,659 


40 85.00 

08 12,75 10.54 
03 17.61 14.00 
15 10 8 


The. net earnings, as above, are the gross earnings less operating 
expenses, and before any deduction is made for taxes or other extraordinary 
accounts. 

_ The market price of the stock of the company (range) for each month 
is stated below : 


WENRETY <o ccsecencacesicscs 93 


\ 


5 a J able 90 @109 108 @i45 147 @18l 146 @1s3 194@180 109 @i23 


INDIA RAILROADS AND THE COTTON TRADE. 


The efforts recently made by the English Government to develop the 
resources of its vast emrpiein Hindostan, evince remarkable energy and 
sagacity. Probably no country in the world has made more material 
progress within the last few years than British India. Notwithstanding 
the discouragements arising from the mutiny of the Sepoys, and the 
disasters of famine and financial collapse, the present condition and future 
ad eon of the people have been greatly improved. Railroads have 

n built, highways have been thrown up, canals widened and deepened, 
obstructions removed from rivers, bridges constructed over rivers and 
mountain chasms, and the jungle has been rendered passable for the first 
time. 6 
These great changes in the condition of the interior of British India. 
were initiated, or, at least, actively commenced in accordance with a 
policy adopted at the commencement of our civil war. England, in 
place of attempting to break up our monopoly of the cotton trade by an 
open and formal assistance of the South, resolved to effect the same 
object by other and surer means. Her statesmen, with far reaching 
sagacity, resolved to improve the opportunity afforded by the American 
crisis, so as to attach the tottering Indian Empire to the imperial gover- 
nment by a bridge of gold. India has always been famous for cotton 
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manufactures of unrivalled fineness dnd elegance, and it was known that 
her climate presented admirable facilities for the culture of the raw 
material. Under the stimulus of high prices the whole world was 
invited to compete for the production of cotton. But special measures, 
as is well known, were adopted to develop its culture in British India, 
and for this purpose the wealth and experience of the English people 
and government were brought into requisition. 

The opportunities were favorable. The Imperial Government had got 
rid of the cumbersome and obsolete machinery ot the East India Com- 
pany, and assumed direct control of the vast Empire of India. In 
1860-61, the Marquis Dalhousie, Governor General, inaugurated the 
extensive system of internal improvement, which was to enable the 
people of Hindostan to compete with America for the cotton trade of 
the world. To effect this object great changes were required. The most 
favorable cotton regions of India were inaccessible for want of proper 
facilities for communication. In order to get the staple to a market, it 
was necessary to carry it by man and horse power over vast tracts of 
jungle, across mountains and ravines, and ferry it over great rivers. 

To obviate these difficulties, the railroad movement inaugurated was 
of the most comprehensive character. The population of India subject 
to the English government is probably not less than two hundred mil- 
lions. The country comprises an area of 1,864,000 square miles, stretch- 
ing 1,800 miles in length and 1,500 miles in breadth from east to west. 
There is 8 coast line of 3,200 miles, of which 1,900 are on the Indian 
Ocean and 1,300 on the Bay of Bengal. The climate is tropical, but 
embraces every variety of temperature from the extreme cold of the 
Himmalayan mountains tothe warmth of the tropics. This great country 
is broken up into an almost endless geographical diversity. There are 
vast and impassable jungles, huge forests, mighty rivers, mountain 
chains and extensive plains, the whole being combined with a wonderful 
luxuriance of vegetation, which at every step obstructs progress and 
almost prevents any passage by man or eee 

It was over this country, presenting so many difficulties, that Lord 
Dalhouse contemplated his admirable network of railroads. The system 
was, of course, planned with reference to the geographical features of 
the sack ly 80 as to connect the extremes of the vast empire with 
grand trunk lines, from which branch lines, or feeders, might be con- 
structed, according to the future requirements of local commerce. Four 
thousand six hundred miles of railroad were to be built, at an estimated 
expense of $400,000,000. The credit of the Imperial Government was 
granted to private companies, guaranteeing a certain amount of interest 
.on all money invested in Indian railroads. The government wisely left 

, all details of construction and management to the energies of the com- 
panies themselves, which had every motive for economy, as all money 
earned above the guaranteed dividends was clear gain. This system 
worked so well, that last year several Indian railways exceeded the 5 
per cent. guaranteed interest. During the half year ending December 
3lst, the East Indian and the Great Peninsular railroad companies were 
able to declare surplus dividends. Half the amount of surplus income 
was devoted to the repayment of former advances for interest by the 
government, and the other half was divided among the stockholders . x 


aN 
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The net amount of guaranteed interest paid by the government diminishes 
every aie In 1865 the amount was £1,450,000; in 1866 it was 
£800,000, and this year only £600,000 was required. These figures 
indicate the profitable character of these Indian railroad enterprises. 

The original system of Indian railroads contemplated the establish- 
ment cf communications between Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, the 
three great centres of military and commercial power. The extremes 
of the empire were united, and roads were cut through the t 
agricultural and poate districts. The East Indian Railroad Com. 
pany has now under its management 1,310 miles of railway, constructed 
at an expense of $100,000,000, and is the longest line of road in the 
world under one company. The Great Indian Peninsular road will 
be 1,233 miles long when completed, and next year it will be open for 
traffic along its entire length. fe 1868 from Calcutta to Bombay, a dis- 
tance of 1,458 miles, there will be an unbroken railroad communication. 
The branch lines connecting with the main stems are of great extent, and 
will cost as much money as the main roads. To show the progress of 
Indian railroads it may be stated that it is only fourteen years since the 
first line was opened in that country. At the present time there are 
3,200 miles in operation, and next year a thousand additional miles will 
be completed. 

This development of railroads in British India is of the highest im- 
portance as affecting the cotton trade. Formerly we enjoyed a monopoly 
of the market; now, nearly one-half of the cotton manufactured in Eng- 
land is derived from India alone. A late Liverpool circulars estimates 
the quantity of American cotton now on hand and to arrive before De- 
cember 31st, 1867, at 680,000 bales, while the supply of India cotton 
for the same period is estimated at 925,000 bales. ithout express- 
ing any opinion as to the correctness of these figures, the more important 
fact for us to remember is that the manufacturers of England have so 
altered and improved their machinery as to be able to use in much larger 
proportion than formerly the sborter India meple, while, at the same 
time, the quality of cotton from that country has been decidedly and 
steadily improved, and is being more carefully prepared for market. 
Judging then of the future from the past, = may be expected to equal 
the American article at no distant period. 

The establishment of railroads in India removes the chief obstacles to 
the growth of an almost unlimited supply of cotton. The country is 
admirably adapted for it, and the teeming population has long been 
familiar with the staple, and exhibit great aptitude in its culture. The 
best cotton regions have not yet been opened to the world; the only 
facilities for reaching a market being the slow and expensive process of 
cattle teams. The new railroads, however, will convey the products of 
these regions to market cheaply and expeditiously. And itis a noticeable 
feature of Indian railroad companies that their revenues are derived from 
goods rather than from passengers. Of $35,000,000 income of Indian 
railroads during the three years ending June, 1866, two-thirds were 
received fram merchandise traffic. ; 

These facts throw considerable light on the future of the American cot- 
ton trade. They indicate that American cotton will henceforth be subjec 
to a keen and active competition. The cheapness of labor in India will 
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also tend to place us at a disadvantage, as it is doubtful whether the 
freedmen can work as cheaply as the Hindoo, who lives on a handful 
of rice a day, and whose clothing consista of a yard of calico a year. 
It is evident therefore that the trade in our chief staple will be sub- 
ject in the future to new conditions that may seriously affect our entire 
country. In this view it is of the utmost importance that every facility 
should be extended tu the cultivation of the staple in the Southern States, 
and that every obstacle should be removed. The injudicious cotton tax, 
that operates as a direct bounty to foreign production, should be instantly 
repealed, and new capital should be tempted into the production of the 
staple by the indispensable guarantees of seourity and political quiet. 


THE GROWTH OF OOB CAPITAL AND INVESTMENTS. 


In every country where a high degree of industrial activity and 
material prosperity peeves there is continually going on an increase 
and accumulation of capital; and the laws by which that increase is 
governed have received some attention from political economists, though 
far less, probably, than their importance deserves. Of these laws, one 
of the best established is that the capital of ay nation increases in 
proportion as individual property is protected by law and as safe remu- 
nerative investments are easily accessible to all classes of the com- 
munity. In Mexico and some of the South American re ere property 
of all kinds being insecure, capital increases very slowly, if at all; and 
when the insecurity reaches a certain point, capital undergoes an actual 
diminution, and the country grows poorer every year. In England, 
on the contrary, and in this country, where the central principle of 
the laws rests on the security of person and property, and where the 
rights of capital are fenced unde with all the safeguards which the wit 
of man can contrive, wealth grows very rapidly, and the increase of 
capital has surpassed anything ever realized in the history of modern 
nations. 

Next to the security of property, one of the most important condi- 
tions for the increase of wealth is that good investments shall be 
easily accessible to all classes of men who have the ability, by frugal 
thrift and skillful industry, to amass a surplus above their wants, In 
this respect, for some years past we have had an advantage over other 
countries. {t is true that our currency for three or four years after the 
commencement of the war, was being gradually inflated. But the effect 
of the redundant issue of paper money was twofold. It acted in favor 
of the poor and of the great masses of debtors throughout the country, 
by enabling them to pay their debts in adenomination of money of less 
value than that in which they were incurred; and what is of more im- 
portance for our present purpose, it gave that stimulus to all kinds of 
industry which an abundant currency among an industrious, energetic, 
ingenious, versatile people never fails to develop. The rapid, ateady 
growth of wealth, and the extraordinary material prosperity which re- 
sulted astonished our political economists, because it was realized in 
apparent defiance of some of those general facts and laws which they 


had been accustomed to regard as equally stern and unyielding with the | 
Jaws of gravitation. Notwithstanding that in the prodigious expen. 
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diture of the war, capital was annihilated and spent with a profusion un- 
known before, the industry of our people created new capital as rapidly 
as the old was wasted. If we spent two millions a day on the war, we 
made three or four millions a day by accessions to the activity of 
our production. To supply the place of a million of our hardworking 
citizens, we invented or constructed labor-saving machines, which, at 
leas expense, would do the work of several millions of men. It 
was with reference to this state of things that Mr. Seward, on a menior- 
able occasion, asserted publicly that “not only had the war not im- 
poverished any body but it had largely augmented the national re- 
sources.” Something of that enduring valor, resistless impetuosity and 
overwhelming force which immortalized our fighting armies in the field 
seemed to communicate its fire to our jaidtestal arias in their peaceful 
arts athome. Consequently every body seemed to be growing rich, 
and as was natural, there never was such luxury and extravagance among 
any people in the world as prevailed in this country during the years 
1863 and 1864. 

Such were the results of the extraordinary investments for capital which 
were developed on all sides by the extraordinary stimulus which 
operated during the war. It would be absurd to say that all the 
growth and wealth which were then realized were healthful and perma- 
nent, butit would be equally wrong to suppose that the augmentation 
of wealth was radically unsound, shadowy and unsubstantial. We might 
as well say that the vegetable life of the tropics is less sound and perfect 
than that of Russian America because it is produced more rapidly and 
under the stimulus of a more exciting temperature. It was one of Mr. 
McCulloch’s speculative errors when he was Comptroller of the Currency 
that he failed to recognise the vast forces which were at work to increase 
the wealth of the country. In a circular letter to the National Banks, 
containing practical hints of the greatest value, he ventured into more 
abstract disquisition, as follows: : 


© Although the loyal States ap pest superficially to be in a prosperous condition, that 
each is not the fact: that while the Government is engaged in the suppreesion of a 
rebellion of unexampled fierceness and magnitude, and is constantly draining the 
country of its laboring aod producing population, and diverting its mechanical industry 
from worke of permanent value to the con-truction of implements of warfare : while 
Cities are crowded, and the country is to the same extent depleted, and waste and ex- 
travagance prevail as they never before prevailed in the United States, the nation, 
whatever may be the external indications, is nut prospering. The war io which we 
are involved is a eteru necessity, and must be prosecuted for the preservation of the 
Governmert, no matter what may be its cost; but the country will rag barrier 
be the poorer every day it is continued. This seeming prosperity of the loyal States 
is owing merely to the large expenditure of the Government and the redundant 
eurrency which these expenditures seem to render necessary.” 


In a Comptroller of Currency such a want of appreciation might pass 
without attracting special notice, but in a Secretary of the Treasury it 
could scarcely tail to lead to some errors in wielding the vast adminis- 
trative powers which in the anomalous condition of our finances are at 
present concentrated in his hands. ; hot 

Did space permit we might take the principle that “ capital increases 
ju any country in proportion as safe remunerative investments are offered 

o it,” and show how it illustrates one of the compensations which our 
ational debt has brought with it. In no other country in the world are 
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there such lucrative investments for larger or smaller amounts of money 
as are offered among us. In no other country can the frugal laborer 
or domestic servant, when they have saved up 50 or 100 dollars, invest 
it so as to bring in an annual income of 7 to 8 per cent. In no other 
country can the millionaire place his money so as to secure with equal 
returns of interest an equal degree of security. The rapid increase of 
capital in England is partly attributed to the safe investments which 
consols afford for all moneys whatsoever, and if offering, as they do, 
absolute security with moderate interest, the British consols have done 
so much to stimulate the growth of wealth in England, what may not 
our American consols be expected to do in this particular, when they offer 
with absolute security a high rate of interest. We shall not only attract 
foreign capital, but we shall utilize our owncapital and make it fructify. 
For now, as heretofore, it is a Ge eeniening characteristic of this country 
that partly because of our vast reyions of rich, virgin soil, partly from 
of our mineral, manufacturing and agricultural industries, partly from 
of the ingenuity, energy and versatility of our people, but more because 
of the free air we breathe, and the free institutions under which we live 
there is an almost tropical impulse given to the growth of wealth among 
us; and in finance as well as in politics, Mr. Madison’s words to Miss 
Edgeworth are verified, that Providence seems to have set the United 
States to do many things which before were thought impossible. 

In view of these facts we see how it was that our people were able to 
lend, without foreign help, so vast an amount of capital as 2,500 wwil- 
lions of dollars to the Government to carry on thelatewar. In that war 
we wasted much of our capital, but what was left fructified with such 
sees that it left us at the close richer than we were at the beginning. 

e also see that there is really no danger of repudiation of our pu 
lic debt. It is too widely distributed among ourselves, it is held by tego 
many of our people, it forms too fundamental a part of the great fabric 
of our national life to admit of its being disturbed. To repudiate our 
national debt would be to shake the security of all property throughout 
the country. A revolution of such magnitude would end in the disrup- 
tion of the nation, and would deservedly make of us a monument for 
the contempt and wonder of the nations of all succeding times. So 
monstrous aud absurd is the anticipation of repudiation, that the very 
word has long ceased to be whispered by our most confirmed croakers. 
Occasionally it is urged, we observe by certain unappreciative English 
journals, which thus deter some of their countrymen from investing in 
our bonds, doing us the service thereby of checking the too great foreign 
demands for the most remunerative, safe investments which can be had 
at present by British capitalists. 

e have said the foreign demand is too great. For ourselves, we do 
not look with so much favor on the exportation of Five-twenties as do 
some persons for whose judgment we have the highest ible respect. 
If, while the national debt was increasing, the growth of our wealth was 
so great that we could absorb the bonds as they were iesued, surely, now 
that the debt has ceased to increase, we can take care of these honds, by 
means of the constant augmentation ever guing on, of our rapidly grow- 
ing wealth. Besides our bonds are too cheap as yet. We cannot look 
with complacency on their passing into the ds of foreign creditors 
at eighty cents on the dollar for six per cent. gold-bearing Five-twenties. 


ay 
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Moreover, there is another fact which may be variously interpreted, 
but is not without interest. Our daily papers have recently given con- 
siderable attention to the increasing disposition of capital to invest 
itselfin railroad property. During the period in which the national debt 
‘was growing, the new federal securities which were being issued absorbed 
our new capital, but two years have passed since the debt ceased to 
grow. Asour wealth has been growing during that time, the argument 
is that that the national securities are not now sufficient to afford the 
means of investment. Hence, it is said, the attention of capitalists is 
diverted to other securities, and to those of the most promising railroads 
among the rest. We do not endorse this opinion. It is, however, 
warey: of examination in connection with the general movements of 


capital to which we have referred. 


RCONOMY IN FUEL. 


Some very interesting and important experiments kave recently been 
made in England with what is called Lancaster's patent for inducing the 
more perfect combustion of fuel in furnaces. The enormous amount of 
coal wasted in the furnaces, as at present constructed, has Jong engaged 
the most serious attention, adding as it does materially to the cost of 
steam power. In the furnaces as at present constructed, a very large per 
centage of the heating power escapes through the funnel, and the smoke 
which should be consumed passes off into the air. On shore the atmo- 
sphere is polluted and vitiated, and at sea those on board ship are an- 
noyed by the “smoke fog,” which frequently interferes with the “ look- 
out.” In Lancaster’s patent the smoke is consumed, and not only 
is the heating power greater because more sustained at a regular 
temperature with less variations, but the saving of coal is some- 
thing extraordinary. For tbe benefit of the steamsbip-owning 
community, who are so largely interested in the matter, we sub- 
join the results of some of the experiments on board the steamer 

emetrios, Captain Baron. The Demetrius is a steamer of 418 tona regis- 
ter, fitted with engines of 70 horse power nominal, her furnaces being con- 
structed on the caster principle. The ship is a fair specimen of the 
merchant steamers engaged in the Mediterranean and other trades. In order 
to test the advantages of the Lancaster principle, a trial trip was made from 
Liverpool to Llandudno Bay, and the very great value of the iavention was 
moet satisfactorily demonstrated. It was found that asaving approaching 
one-half was effected, and that the funnels were comparatively smokeless, 
The engines were worked at 65 revolutions, and there was a remarkable 
regularity in firing, indeed, the fireman had a light time of it. The 
measured mile was run in 6 minutes leaving Liverpool, and in 5 minutes 
40 seconds on the return trip. It was found that almost any amount of 

ressare could be obtained, the combustion being most complete, and the 
Peat intense and well diffused over the whole of the furnaces. After the 
rao the tubes were found to contain leas deposit than under the old system. 
The engineers on board expressed their very high approval of the Lan- 
caster system. We may state that the invention has already been applied 
to locomotive and stationary engines, and that it has been found to work 
exceedingly well. The principle is also applicable to puddling furaaces. 
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TYPOGRAPHY AND TYPE-SETTING MACHINES AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


BY F. F. BLAKC.* 


For four hundred years past type-setting, this important part of typography, 
has been performed in the same manner. While in all other branches of in- 
dustry machines came to aid or supplant the hand of man, compositors alone 
have remained at their posts, perfecting their art, it is true, and making ap- 
paralleled efforts to acquire a skill which io many instances is truly marvelous 
and would not fail to astonish the first old printers if they could eee what the 
“craft” is able to do now-a-days. 

The fact is, it is by no means easy to replace by a machine the constant at. 
tention indispensable to the compositor, who incessantly tries to familisrize 
himself with the thoughts of the writer whose manuscript be is studying. Just 
try to make a machine read handwritings such as are seen only too often, and 
the illegibility of which frequently puzzles even the writer when the compositor 
in despair places before him the words which he was unable to read or to guess. 
To be a good compositor it is not sufficient for a man to have good eyes and 
nimble fingers, be must also have some literary knowledge, and especially be 
familiar with punctuation, that bis ‘proofs’ may not look too bad. He mest in 
some sort, as it were, identify himself with the aathor, penetrate his peculiarities 
and fully understand what he means. A compositor destitute of these qualifi- 
cations can not claim a distinguished and lucrative position in his honorable 
trade; he must devote a great deal of time to the correction of his “proofs,” 
makes, of course, leas money than his more skillful colleagues, and will lose his 
place a great dea! sooner than these. 

It is owing to this carefal and pains-taking attention which the compositor 
mast give to what he sets up that machines hitherto have not been able to fill 
his place in the printing offices, But inventors, these tenacious benefactors of 
mankind, do not allow themselves to be disheartened, and being unable to sap- 
plant the compositor entirely, they have sought the means of assisting him and 
facilitating, by a more rapid process, the setting of the letters destived to form 
words, always leaving him the responsibility for the work executed by his will 
Starting from this idea, M. Delcambre, more than twenty-Sve years ago, in- 
vented the pianotype. This machine, which combines a great many peculiarities 
of the piano with those of the sewing-machine, created some sensation toward. 
the year 1845. Several proprietors of printing-offices bought these machines, 
aod for a short time it was really believed that a revolution would take place in 
the great realm of typography. A great number of these machines had been 
manufactured, and a single printer purchased ten of them. The trial proved 
deceptive, and the printers soon cast aside as worthless the instrament which 
had cost its inventor a great deal of money and labor. - 

One of the principal causes of this failure was the distribution, that is to say 


*Translated for the Cincinnat! Commercial, from the Reeus de Parts. 
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the retarn of the type used in composition to their places in the cases. The 
compositor was obliged to distribute them with bis hands, as is being done now, 
then to pat the equal letters together in order to place them in the openings of 
the type setting machine. It is easily seen that this preparatory composition 
made the compositor lose already in advance all the advantages which he de. 
rived afterward from the performance of the composition by the machine. The 
machine was obviously incomplete. It was all-important, therefore, to perfect 
it, or rather invent a distributing machine which would place the types in the 
order in which they must be to serve again for the formation of words; it was 
impossible to derive any benefit from the former machine without adding the 
latter toit. The inventor, therefore, had to go to work again, and to-day we 
see at the Exposition both the perfected machine and the distribu‘er, all manu- 
factured by Messrs. Fridore Delcambre, Crays & Co. The first time that I saw 
this type-setting machine, I could not repress my admiration, and I should bave 
willingly awarded a grand prize to its inventor. I did not see and could not 
see whether there-were imperfections about it. I scarcely ventured to make it 
work or ask explanations about it,so much I was afraid of having my fond 
hopes dispelled. 

Tn effect, there is a fascination in the spectacle presented by the types falling 
80 nimbly and noiselessly under the pressure of the fingers which touch the keys 
of the finger-board, one believes that perfection in this attractive trade bas been 
attained. The types are detached one after another, glide through small chan- 
pels on an iaclined plane and form a number of words from which the compositor 
takes enough to fill his galley, which is attached to the end of one of the above- 
mentioned channels. But I had to restrain my admiratiou. I bad to examine 
earefally and conscientiously what fatare this new machine might have. To 
describe all its details would be tedious and would not give my readers an ade- 
quate idea of its value. Therefore, it seems to me preferable to speak at once 
of the results of my investigation. 

The machine itself works certainly very well, and if the all-important thing 
was to drop the types regularly, I should hasten to state that a most valuable 
increase in the rapidity of type-setting bad been accomplished. Bat it is com. 
plicated, and three persons are requized to work it, one to distribute, the second 
to compose, the third to arrange the words in the galley. I do not care whether 
women or children may be employed to fill one or more of these places. The 
advantage or loas are to be calculated according to the time used by the com- 
positors and not by the number of the hands employed. Now I do not hesitate 
to say that the fact that three persons are required to work the machine neu- 
tralizes the advantages to be derived from it. 

In the present system of type-setting, when a compositor loses time by re- 
peatedly reading the copy which he has before him and correcting what be has 
set up, it is be alone that loses, and this loss of time, which is renewed very 
often daring the day, and frequently caused by trifling things, is sustained only 
by himself and does not injure two other persons. Here, on the contrary, 
whenever he stop, his two assistants at the galley and the distributor must do 
go too. This is more serious than it seems at first, and would almost suffice to 
make us question the value of the whole invention. 
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On the other band, it is to be regretted that the compositor working at the 
finger-board can not himself correct what he has set up. It happens often that 
the compositor sets up a word of which he is not quite sure, and corrects it oo 
reading the end of his line, being better informed by the subsequent words 
which he has read since then and which give him the trae sense of the phrase. 
In punctuating, above all things, this way of correcting is the best. Now, to 
do this, the compositor must have the copy before him. By repeatedly examin- 
ing it, he will afterward be saved the trouble and vezation of haviog his proofs 
disfigured by an endless nomber of corrections. The compositor arranging the 
lines in the galley of Delcambre’s machine does not see the copy at all. It is 
in the Lands of his companion working at the finger-board, who continues to 
touch the keys as if the man at the galley need not se: the manuscript at all, 
and as if the second part of the labor was not inseparable from the first. 
These considerations deprive the type-setting machine of its importance and 
dispel the enthasiasm with which we contemplate it at first. And yet ell this 
is nothing compared with the great difficalty of distribution, which is not sar- 
mounted by the machine. 

The distributor attached to the type-setting machine is destined to save it, or 
at least counteract its imperfections. Instead of doing 80, instead of facilitat- 
ing the process of distribution, it impedes it. I can not explain the details of 
the distributor, which would take too much espace, end will say merely that, as 
in setting up, the compositor must give his atteution to the distribution, and 
that the work is performed by his will, under bis fingers, and while he is read- 
ing bis copy. He who has seen our compositors engaged in distributing is 
astonished at the rapidity and skill with which they perform this part of their 
typographical trade, It seems impossible that the work should be done better 
and with greater regularity and quickoess. In effect, this band, which is in in- 
cessant motion and which seems to have an eye on every finger, will a long time 
yet successfully defy the mechanical distributor. The advantage of the latter 
is, that it puts back in the cases entire words, which may be placed agaio in the 
type-setting machine without recomposition, which was one of the weak points 
of the first invention. This advantage, however, has to be dearly purchased. 
The manner in which it is constructed does not permit the compositor to read 
directly the lines which he is about to distribute. He is obliged to have re- 
course to @ mirror reflecting them in a precarious and imperfect manoer. In 
distributing, quick and unbesitatiog reading is of the highest importance. Tbe 
mirror arrangement is not calcalated to facilitate the operation. It is precari- 
ous already in broad daylight. You may imagine how it will be at night or 
when the sky is overcast. I must say, therefore, greatly to my regret, that the 
distributing machine does not perfect the type-setting machine, and as the latter 
ae is of no use, the problem of mechanical typesetting bas not yet been 
solved. 

Let us now turn to acother machine, that of Mr. Flamm, aod constracted by 
M. Ooyen-Carmouche. This machine, I must confess, embarrassed me not a 
little accustomed to hear our printers talk of a Danish machine which I did not 
see at the Exposition, and of Deloambre’s machine, both of which use ordinary 
types, we had thought all researches in this direction would follow the same 
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beaten track. Mr. Flamm did not look at the matter in this light, and, regard- 
less of what lad been tried prior to him, bravely entered the lista with a machine 
entirely suppressing the typographical case and the letters which it contains. An 
alphabet, with all its accessories, capitals, marks of punctuation, is all he cares 
for. He does not suppress the compositor, but certainly the material which the 
compositor uses at present. To tell the truth, Flamm’s machine makes mattrices 
in place of setting type, and the clicheur is here indispensable. The letters which 
are to compose the words are placed in a reservoir tarning on a pivot; these 
letters imprint themselves at the pleasure of him who works the apparatus in a 
paste or flan prepared beforehand, and placed under the ebove mentioned reser- 
voir. To facilitate this operation the inventor has had every letter, or marks 
engraved on the surface of the reservoir; the compositor presees on it and thus 
lowers the letter that he needs. The flan, which becomes a matrix, is supported 
by a small wagon which moves under the reservoir as is required, transversely or 
longitadinally ; the former movement is required for the formation of the lines ; 
the latter to obtain the length of the pages and to divide the lines. 

On seeing this very ingenious and well-working machine, an expert will at once 
ask himself how the justification of the lines is to be brought about by it. With 
moveable letters, when the words do not terminate the line, and the space of a 
few letters which cannot be separated from their words remains vacant, the evil 
is remedied by an enlargement of the intervals between the words of the line; io 
the Flamm's system this is impossible. But to obtain the same result Mr. Flamm 
has placed under the reservoir an apparatus with a moveable needle; this needle 
toucbes a small bel! and indicates at once to the compositor when it is time to 
think of this sort of work. He proceeds then to enlarge or narrow the intervals 
between the last worde. An experienced hand will find no trouble in surmount- 
ing this difficulty. 

However, this is not the only difficulty, there is a mach greater one. The real 
difficulty is to be found in thecorrection. To correct what is set up, fresh paste 
bas to be spread over the imperfect part, and the composition of the word or the 
line bas to be recommenced. The difficulty is much increased in case the correc- 
tions to be made augment or diminish the number of lines. This difficulty seems 
to me so great, that it seems to me F'lamm’s machine can only be used in reprint, 
ing printed matter, not necessitating any change or important corrections. 

Now, it must be stated that as a labor-eaving machioe, Flamm’s invention is 
not very remarkable, for it does not work more rapidly than an ordivary com- 
positor. Its whole advantage then would consist in the suppression of the print. 
ing material; but, to jadge from the prices affixed to the machines, it is 
doabtfal whether they do not require a capital equivalent to that of oar ordinary 
offices. 

Flamm’s machine for lithograpbers is mach more practical, and will do better 
service than his common printing machine. For the rest, be is not the only in- 
veotor who has thought of supplanting typesetting by matrices. An American 
has exhibited a machine which, though constructed in a different manner, lead- 
to the same resulta, with the exception of its advantages to hthograpbers. My 
censares regarding justidcation and correction are applicable to it as well as 
to Flamm’s machine. For the rest the inventor admits that he has not yet foand 
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“le dernier mot,” (the last word). He is happy at having invented the principle 
of his machines, and calls upon other inventors to perfect it. This is shown, at 
least, by the words which he graciously printed in reply to the questions which I 
pat to him: “The inventor of this type setting machine desires to have it un- 
derstood that he claims by no means to have reached perfection.” 


HOW MEXICAN SILVER MINES ARE WORKED. 


A newly discovered mine belongs to any person who denounces it, provided a 
shaft of at least ten varas in depth be sunk on the vein within sixty daye after it 
is denounced. A claim consists of 200 varas square. Mines that have beea 
abandoned, or those in which work has been suspended for a space of four con- 
secutive months, may also be denounced. The reducing and crashing work 
(haciendas de benficio) are considered as having been abandoned, and may become 
the property of whomsoever denounces them when they no longer serve for their 
original purpose—when the roots have fallen in, and the machinery has beea 
removed—but the owner has a delay of four months to resume operations if be 
wishes to preserve his property. A miner or the proprietor of metallurgical 
works cannot be expropriated by his creditors, who may take possession of a mine 
and work it for their own benefit until the debt contracted by the owner is er 
tinguished; but they are compelled by law to allow him sufficient means to 
maintain himself and family. .A shepherd or a laboring man accidentally dis- 
covers near these crestones, which rise above the surface, quartz containing metal. 
lic substances, He endeavors to procure some rock at a depth where it has not 
felt the action of the atmospheric air, builds a fire in which he casts a few pieces 
of ore at a very high temperature, and if specks of silver are observed the mine 
is denounced for the purpose of securing possession of it to the discoverer. The 


law requires a shaft to be sunk in the vein of at least ten varas within 60 days . 


after the denouncement, at the expiration of which if the mine has been ascer- 
tained to be new one, or to have ceased to be the property of a former denounce? 
® grant is made of 200 varas equare. The grantee then procures partners to 
develope the mine, should he lack capital for that purpose. The value of the 
mine is divided into twenty-four shares, called barras, the half cf which is given 
over to the capitalists, named aviadors, The regular development of the mice 
then commences, When a depth has been reached where silver is generally the 
most abundant, and the quantity of water and expenses of extracting not yet to 
considerable, the yield is very remunerative; at this stage of developmen) 
reducing works are erected (haciendas de beneficio) frequently on a lange sale 
not always based on the future general yield of the veins. At the same time 
underground work is carried on to facilitate mining operations, as also the 
extraction of the ore, and the draining of the mine. When mines in the bonam 
condition are in the hands of one individual, as in the case of Counts de Valer 
ciana and Reglas, tnd the Marquis de Rayas, these works are remarkable not 
only for their magnificence and extent, but for their utility in less prosperous 
times, when without them the ores becoming poorer could not be extracted 
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through the older communications. In most cases at the present day the 24 bar. 
rag, which copatitute the shares of a mine, are divided into small fractions, and 
represent numerous conflicting interests which seem to combine but for one pur- 
pose, that of realising from the undertaking aa much as possible, disregardfal of 
the evil consequences which may ‘atfect the fatare proeperity of the mine. Their 
motto appears to ie, “ Sufficient unto the day is the profit thereof.” The conse. 
quences of this view of mining operations is that no regular and methodical 
course is pursued, the richest ore only being extracted at several places at the 
same time, or where it is most easily obtained, masses of poorer ore being left 
behind, the workiog of which is resumed when the bonzana ceases. It is difficult 
to understand why a small amount of these enormous profits is not devoted to 
researches which are undertaken, only when the expenses exceed the profits, and 
the prospects of a profitable investment are doubtful. When the zone of the 
greatest yield has Leen worked through, if the depth is such as to render the cost 
the cost of extraction too considerable, the benzana ceases. The poorest ore left 
in upper parts of the mine is then worked, and, as the greatest expense is the 
draining, the water is allowed to fill the lower works. or some time the reserve 
of ore of medium yield is sufficient to cover expenses; but beyond a certain 
point, day or contract work for a certain weight of ore extracted is no longer 
profitable; and in order to guard against the chances of loss, the miners aru 
* allowed an interest in the profits, say one-sixth, one-third, and even one-half of 
what they extract. The owner furnishes tools, light and powder, the draining 
and hoisting being also at his expense. This is called partido; the miners, who 
are then called buscones, prefer-it to day or task work, and as it is voluntary 
labor they take it easy, and find a certain charm to be indebted to chance for 
their salary, which will frequently, in one week, be enormous, after working for 
a month or more without earning scarcely sufficient for their maintenance. 
Gradually the resources are exhausted, and the number of men only required by 
law are kept at work, in order to retain possession of the mine, and new aviadores 
are found who supply the fands neceseary for the expense of draining and con- 
tinuing the work in the lower part of the mine, running prospecting drifts at 
points where ore was expected to be found, but which had been neglected when 
the mine was full of water.—New Orleans Price Current. ' 


CO-OPERATIVE SHIPBUILDING, 


Perhaps we should have said co-operative shipowning, but that the two are 
very closely connected with each other. Our purpose is to illustrate a phase of 
the co-operative principle which is now, and has been for some years, in success. 
fal operation in the maritime provinces. We allude to the system of shipbuilding 
and owning in shares, a aystem which is largely practised both ia New Bruns. 
wick and Nova Scotia, and which we believe to be capable of a much wider 
range of application than it bas yet received. The extent to which shipbuilding 
Operations have been carried io the maritime provinces is almost without a 
parallel, and in proportion to their population they have more shipping than any 
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other similar population in the world, the co-operative system contribating more 
than avy other cause to this result. In the remarks we are about to make we 
shall refer more particularly to New Bruvswick; bat they are equally trae io a 
general sense when applied to the sister province of Nova Scotia. From a reler- 
ence to official papers, we find that the total amount of shipping on the registry 
books of the province in the year 1865 (the latest return published) was 1,019 
vessels, measuring 349,675 tons, and that the quantity of the new shipping built 
during that year amounted to 148. vessele—65,474 tons. Twelve of these 
vessels measuring 11,774 tons, were eent home for sale, and it is pretty 
good evidence of the superiority of New Branswick-built shipping when we fod 
that they average from 10s. to 20s. per ton higher in price than Quebec-beilt 
vessels. A large number of those remaining are, however, owned and eailed by 
parties residing in the province, and very many of them were built under this 
system of co-operation. The comptroller of customs of St. Jobn, in his last re 
port, says :— The business of shipowning in ebares, which bas now become 
general in New Brunswick, has done much to bring about an improved state of 
affairs, and bas tended during the last few years to increase very materially the 
wealth of the country. The earnings of our vessels abroad, which are constantly 
coming into the province in the shape of exchange, have assisted greatly to pre- 
vent derangement in our monetary affairs. It is not an ancommon thing for s 
good spruced class vessel of this country to keep herself in good repair and 
fosured, and pay for her first cost in four years, and sometimes even 
in two or three years.” The mode of procedure is’ something as fol- 
lows :—A number of individuals join together to build a vessel of a 
certain size and class, probable expense is easily ascertained, and she is 
divided into 64 shares; these are taken by as many individuals as there are 
shares, or are distributed as may be found most convenient ; the payments are 
gpread over as long a time as the vessel may take in building, usually three, cix, 
and nine months; the outfit is ordered in England, and very frequently the first 
freight can be handled in time to pay the cost of outfit. There are some regu 
lations of a peculiar kind with regard to the management. The basiness of the 
vessel is usually conducted by one of the shareholders, but if the management 
should not be considered satisfactory, five-eighths of the shares can take 
possession of her upon giving bonds to the other owners that she shall be kept 
in good order, and if the vessel should ran in debt those who have takeo 
possession of her are alone responsible. On tbe other hand, the minority 
share no portion of the profits which may be made duzing that time. 
Each shareholder is allowed to underwrite his own share, and, as it is 
, the practice of all who extensively own in this way to distribute their 
shares among a great number of vessels, considerable advantage is derived from 
this source. Under this system we see there are a number of individuals, each 
of whom is interested in procuring freight, or otherwise forwarding the interest 
of the vessel, The captain probably owns a share, and the result is that these 
vessels are sailed cheaper and make more money for their owners than any other. 
We remember he@ring a story that at the time of the war between the Greeks 
and the Tarke it was remarked that the Greek vessels were seldom or ever cap- 
tared, and the reason assigned ‘was that eve:y soul on board, from the captain 
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to the cabin boy, had an interest in the vessel: and whether the story be true 
or not, there can be no donbt that it is owing to the operation of some such 
principle that the success of co-operative ship building and owning is indebted. 
A few instances, taken from among a great many others which have come to 
our knowledge; may serve to illustrate the extent to which the system is carried. 
Ove gentleman residing at Fredericton owns shares in 25 vessels, in most of 
them only a sixteenth, and in none of them more than a quarter. Another at 
Dorchester bes in the same way shares in 24 vessels, from a sixteenth to a quar. 
ter; and in St. Joho there are many parties who are interested in different 
vessels from two to three up to 20 or even 30 shares. It will be observed that 
there is little or no risk in this business (especially when the sharer’s shares are 
distributed among so many vessels). The vessel, too, is always kept well in- 
sured, and many families derive a steady and even handsome income from this 
source. It should be noticed that, as a general rule, the class of vessels built 
and run io this way are not of large size; a great many of them are brigaptines 
and schooners, ranging from 150 to 300 tons, and a good sprace vessel, built 
to class four years at Lloyd's, is considered the best kind. They may not be 
quite eo durable as hocmatic, but they cost less, and carry a larger cargo on the 
game draught ef water.— Montreal Trade Review. 


RUSSIA, PRUSSIA, PERSIA AND INDIA IN TRLEGRAPHS, 


The following are said to be the exact terms of the arrangements lately en. 
tered ioto by the Rossian and Prussian Governments with Mesers, Siemens 
Brothers, of London, and Siemens, Halske & Oo., of Berlio and St. Petersburg, 
in relation to the construction of a new line of telegraph between England and 
India through their respective territories. The latter firm have for many years 
been ander contract with the Russian Government to maintain their lines of 
telegraph in working condition, one of the partoers residing for that purpose at 
Tiflis, in the Caucasus. The Russian Gevernment have now agreed to give a 
right of way through Russian territory, free of cost, and a concession for work- 
ing a vew line of telegraph and stations for twenty-five years from the date of 
opening. The government yield to the company their right of forwarding 
messages to and from India upon the Imperial Telegraph lines, and engage to 
hand over to the company all such messages touching Russian territory for 
transmission over its lines. The company is to work the line by means of ita 
own officials. In retarn for these privileges the Russian Government exact a 
royalty of less than one-third of the existing internal tariff—that is to say, a 
royalty of five francs per message, which is to be diminished rateably as the 
through tariff between England and India is dimivisbed from the existing rate 
of £5 1s. On the other hand, the Prossian Government engage to constract 
and to maintain two special lines through North Germany at their own expense, 
and to hand them over to the company for the period of twefity-five years. For 
these services of construction and maintenance, and for the privileges men- 
tioned in the concession, the Praasian Government charge 2} francs per mes 
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sage, to be reduced as in the case of Russia, in the event of the through tariff 
being reduced. All messages to and from India, touching German territory, 
will be handed over by the German officials to the compauy for transmission 
over its lines. A right of landing cables on German territory is given to the 
company. As there are no private telegraph lines in Russia or in Prussia, the 
company will enjoy a complete monopoly of all the through messages. The 
Electric and International Company also agree to lease two wires of the cable 
lately laid to Hanover to the Company. The British Government assist the 
whole arrangement and engage to give every facility for the transmission of 
messages over the lines which they work in Persia, between India, Iepahan apd 
Teheran. The Persian line in British hands consists of two wires, and works 
very well. The British Government also promise to reduce the tariff over the 
Persian lines and the Persian Gulf cable so soon ag ap increase of messages 
shall occur in consequence of the new lines. The Prussian and Rassian Gor. 
ernments permit the transmission of half messages to and from India of tea 
words each at half the present tariff, and it is expected that the same concession 
will be made by the British Government. At present no message can be 
charged at less than twenty words. The company will lay a submarine cable 
in the Black Sea, 280 miles in length, between the Crimea and the Circassian 
coast. By means of these several arrangements an English company will hold 

and work an uninterrupted line of telegraph from England to Persia, the line 
from Teheran to Iudia being already in (he hands of the British Government 

The few sections of the line which consist of submarine cables are laid in shal- 

low water, where repairs can be effected without delay or difficulty. The cost 
of land lices is only one-third or one-fourth that of submarine lines, and the 

great interest which the respective governments possess, through whose terri- 

tories it ie proposed to pass, that their countries should form the telegraphic 

highway to India and the East will, it is considered, insure the efficient main- 

tenance of the contemplated communication. Negotiations are in progress 
with the Persian Government for an independent }ine in the company’s hands 

between the Russian territory and Teheran, Immediate steps will be taken to 

raise a portion of the capital in England and to commence the work. 


EGYPTIAN AGRICULTURE. 


The report of Mr. Stanley, the English Consul at Alexandria, states that the 
present condition of the agricultural industry of Egypt has been eo entirely di- 
verted from the rotation of crops in its normal state that any person now g0i0s 
through the country to take a view of the produce of the soil would be altogether 
misled. The enormous profits which were realised by the growth of cotton dat- 
ing the American war have caused this. When the Cotton Supply Association 
sent out their Secretary, Dr. Forbes, to India, that gentleman was bearer of o 
memorial to the laie Viceroy Said Pasha, praying his Highness to use every po 
sible effort to encourage the cultivation of cotten. ‘I'he reply was characteristic, 
aad evinced a correct impression and almost a prophetic dread of the revolation 
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that would be prodaced by an immoderately enhanced price of cotton. Hessid: 
“ Prices alone will prove a sufficient stimulus with out any effort on my part; 
bat God forbid that I should ever see the abandonment of the ordinary succession . 
of crops for the production of cottop, to the exclusion of those products on which 
we subsist.” Within a short period of that time Egypt, which had ever been a 
large exporter of grain, of beans, &c., had to seek food from other countries, and 
became an extensive importer. Grain was considerably dearer in the interior 
than at Alexandria, In some places absolute famine ensued. An undesirable 
change was wrought, the recovery from which will be as slow as its accomplish- 
ment was rapid. The value of land was quadrupled, wag es rose in an equal ratio, 
laborers earned so easily sufficient for their wants that they became indolent, an 
excessive luxury sprang ap, and that not of a nature to benefit the commercial 
world, being displayed in a demand for white slave giris, costly pipes und othe, 
sach appliances which (the consul remarks) do not much benefit the industrious 
world without. Meanwhile the land, from the constant crops of cotton in suc- 
cession, has become impoverished. Cotton, however, has long been, and must 
coatings to be, the most important production of Egypt. It is sown io March 
or April and arrives at maturity in August or September. An average yield 
in good summers is 300 Ibs to the acre ; the New Orleans variety has been found 
to yield 800 Ib. per acre; but it is found unmarketable, and is therefore little 
cultivated. Ootton seed has also become an important source of profit. In 1858 
the ardeb of 270 Ib. sold for 25 tarif piastres, now it sells from 65 piastres to 75 
pisstres. Formerly it was vot of sufficient valae to justify of its being sent to 
Alexandria, and it was used as fuel. Now it is all shipped to Earope, and from 
it is pressed an excellent oil, and from the refuse a cake is made which is said to 
be more natritious than linseed cake. The cattle murrain, which commenced in 
Egypt before it proved so severe a scourge in England, destroyed, the first year, 
800,000 head of horned cattle. In lower Egypt almost every animal was des- 
troyed, and it will take years to restore the namber of animals. 


THE RAILWAY REPORT OF INDIA. 


The anvaal report on railwaya in India, by Mr. Juland Danvers, has just been 
presented. ‘The traffic for the year 1866 was affected by the commercial troubles 
as well as by droughts in some parts of the country and unparalleled floods io 
otber parts. Still the two great companies, the East Indian and the Great In- 
dian Peninsular, realized profits during the earlier balf which enabled them for 
the firat time to divide more than the 5 per cent interest guaranteed. To pre. 
vent apy check to the progress of construction of the various lines from the 
difficulty of rising capital, the Uovernmeat bave at times made advances of 
more than a million sterling. At the beginning of the year there were 3,331 
miles open, 205 were finished during the twelve montbs, aud 101 miles since, thus 
raising the total to 3,637. The completion of the Great Indian Peninsular to 
Nagpore places India in a greatly improved position for providing this country 
with cotton. As regards the works in course of construction, it is expected 
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that the East Indian line to Jubbnipore will have been opened to the public o0 
the let of the present month and that the Great Indian Peninsular will, by 
October or November, 1868, effect a junction at that place which will establish 
a through communication between Bombay and Calcatta. The total length of 
railways remaining to be constructed and for which o Government guarsstee 
has been granted is 2,0052 miles, In addition, proposals have been considered 
for three lines, namely, one 570 miles from Baroda to Delhi, one of 600 mile, 
to unite the Scinde and Panjab, and one of 250 miles from Lahore to Peshawar. 
The first would cost £6,840.000, the second £6,000,000, and the third £3,000, 
000, making a total of nearly 18 millions. It has been determined not to 
authorize the Labore and Peshawur, and no decision has yet been come to with 
respect to the others, but surveys are being carried on. There are also pro 
jected, which are evidently not regarded with disfavor by the Government, for 
a chord line for the Great Indian Peninsular railway to the sea coast and a2 
extension of the East Indian across the Hooghly into Calcutta. The financial 
public may, therefore, atill have to exercise vigilahce to prevent a repetitive of 
the old system of a too profuse grant of guarantees, by which English capitalists 
are tempted to come under commitments that not only prevent capital from 
being directed 10 any other conntry than India, bat also prove extremely bar 
densome when avy revulsion occare from a period of inflation in the mosey 
market. The fact that the native population continue to abstain from furnish 
ing any portion of the capital of these undertakings adds especial weight to 
these considerations. Out of 48,398 shareholders and debenture holders, the 
native proportion, which was in the previous year «oly a little over 1 per cent 
is now actually below that amoant. The total capital thus far raised for the 
Indian lines is £67,254,820, and the farther lines already authorized will raise 
this to £88,000,000. The receipts of the year ended the 30th of June, 1866, 
were £4,637,2365, whilst the expenses of working and maintenante were £2,225, 
425, showing a net profit of £2,304,534—a result which contrasts favorably 
with the working expenditare of our largest English companies, notwithstanding 
the adverse influence of dear fuel. At the existing rate of freights, coal and 
coke, before they are landed in India, cost 60s. per ton, and the extra charges, 
80 fur as the western and southern districts are concerned, raise the cost to about 
60s. The East Indian Company have exceptional advantages from the coal: 
fields near Calcutta, and the cost to them of coal per train mile is 8}4., while on 
the Great Indian Peninsular it is 1s. 64d. Coal from Australia and Labasn is 
being tried, but wood is looked to as the resource that must in many cases be 
relied upon, and with that view planting on an extensive scale should take place 
it is considered, annually for severally years to come. 


TRE TRAFFIC JN SHIP TIMBER, 


The Toledo Blade soys that one.of the moat remarkable features of the traffic 
at Toledo at present is the large quantity of ship timber shipped to tide water. 
In 1866 this trade wos deemed very large when, prior to the 15th of Acgust, 
about 540,000 cubic feet was sent forward, bat the business this season bas becea., 
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more thao double that of last year, amounting from the opening of navigation 
to Saturday last to almost one million cubic feet. This timber, it should be 
known, is all of oak, principally of the “ white” variety. It is rafted bither 
down the river and through the cagal, and is bere loaded into vessels constructed 
for that particalar trade. There is now a fleet of ten or twelve vessels engayed 
exclasively in this traffic. As showing the activity in the business this season, 
we have collected from our files the following figures, exhibiting the amount of 
timber shipped, its destination from bere, and number of cargoes taken away 
from the opeving of navigation to Saturday last, Jaly 27 : 


To Rathlass ico oh sesh sks a eee ee LBs Sonn 
To Clayton........ccces Galdicclieneattelenssias Vepetsecuiccuestteciceaaeis 4 
FLO MINPSON waesacsaorscdecdeccdccccoues ene sacotecceestesnceanes 14 
Tota tee ees. SAL. Bek i ean AO 88 
The quantity shipped to each of the above ports is shown below : 
Cubic feet. 
PTO BaMalorsscr as ceeceores «vee tee eet ane ba caeeiae ebb ett tees 716, 
TOTO VON ses cae eee sac Se eae vo aloee'siiise cvesiads@ecosenes 46,000 
Soe eee an HOA SQOONO SCONE AACCOOASECHOAONOOO. GOOOSECEEOdOn 185, 
otal e meen Re ech ctccece! Seaieens: “948,000 


The timber shipped to Clayton was intended for local purposes, and nearly all 
of it has or will go into the lake marice. A considerable portion of that 
shipped to Buffalo (or Tonawanda) will be used in building for tbe lake marine, 
buat by far the greater part of it goes forward to New York, where it is used in 
the construction of vessels. It may be safely asserted that Toledo furnishes 
more than one half of all the white oak timber used at Buffalo and New York 
in the construction of vessels. Ship builders at both the ports named are very 
partial to the oak from the Maumee country, as the demgnd which necessitates 
eo large shipments is evidence. 

As shown above, there has been shipped to Kingston fourteen cargoes, aggre- 
gating 185,500 cubic feet. This timber, as we are informed by the captain of 
a vessel employed in the timber trade, is not designed for use at Kingston. It 
is purchased for the use of the British Government, and from the port named 
above is shipped direct to Englund. We leurn that there also the timber from 
this locality is estimated very highly for its strength and durability. Of the 
quantity shipped on English account all has been destined for the navy yards, to 
be used in the construction of war vessels. 


—— 


RAILROAD REPORTS, 


NEW YORK AND NEW HAVEN RAILROAD. 


The earvings and expenses of this company from operations for the five 
last fiscal years ending March 31, were as follows : 


$0 Tet 18 $1,194,600 28 $1,500 888 14 $1,548,680 18 $1 B12 633 25 
PASSCDEOTS.....0...+- see SEM oO BC OB © “SENDA 8) © "84007 79” ‘SERBS! OD 
ROE 15 she rile « veins 68,068 81 1,519 08 88,068 77 98,614.75 123,239 81 


Total earnings.........4++ $1,006,457 77 $1,494,779 81 $1,047,201 &1 $1,908,219 79 $9,068,200 05 
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From which were paid on account of operating— 


Traneporttion ,......-...-. $8290991 $318,61498 948645868 9460,60081 gseagrT® 
Repairsofroad; &......... 100,83584 8441769 220,015 10 $06,495 84 89,788 
Repairs of equipment... ... 187,00061 151,690.46 226,296 921.712 30 TSO 
Fuel, oll and waste,....6s.. 83.88069  1396,18°90 214,908 " 194114889 | «178, 
Hanlage by horee- -power.. 39,668 00 552 60 48,399 60 et) MBG _ 73,083 9 x Sms 


Total expenses.........-. $589,341 68 $704,200 08 $1894,004 06 $1,240,780 40 $1,304,900 
Earnings less expenses... $454,000 10 $720,469 83 G6S2,506 8 | $682,49095 g70K0NE«T 


This road (including 15 miles of the Harlem Railroad) extends from New 
York to New Haven, a distance of 76 miles. It is a double track throagboat. 

The following shows the mileage of trains, the namber and mileage of passes- 
gers, and the tons and mileage of freight in each year: 


ains ( reo sett Bens : 1%6 ieex 
Tr 6 r), mileage..... Gedecseceess > 
Fre ht), WBN essere terece reer 784 «104.898 «= «100,693 «=—«:101.840 =: 108 LD 
Rte “Tl sloas 17,904 110 36.68 
Total traing, CCRENS Pita Serene ne 618,810 570,410 735 576 
pee ate eaves cdascces) cocsecedel Col eh, 1,400) 1,888,575 1 
-41, 248,675 B36A0,423 68,736.807 68,709. Le 
Tone of relght carried. NERERECEE 74, 168,380 119,742 192.78 
De Mile....-.--..- cove 4,899/874 6,089,174 6,048,608 6,787,444 7,200,812 


The “ general account ” showing the total financial transactions of the com. 
paoy for each year, is given in the following statement : 


Cash on hand April1 1icbas ts ge geanvit si §3 410 10 $166,445 42 uste 
ashonhand Aprili.... .. sossssee | i 
io ei @ b'ds sold. Resta nace trccae ft 4 subi oe a $ ae 
terials on hand.......sesese-.. 00 b 
Allotted stock = ere 4, gene ‘Sea A Foy 
Inc. of ace’ts pay'le. 78,376 45 80,880 55 11400 18 scooceoe 1143000 
Earninge less > 484,006 19 790,468 an 629,506 05 989,480'S5 TOKO 
TOMl i ccsss veces CT DOODACE OOS 884,978 05 1,188,893 89 1,187,008 39 2,162,981 65 350m © | 
Per contra, as follows; viz. : | 
6 
Sock CPT ereee™ teclg 129,120 00 g199,190 00 gise.190 0 
ors Canal B.R",. sc $3,006 08 ~ 44°70 97 m8 
Pividend «occa payables ete Wr tt Nin al 
ods, retired and parc nal eee: cconeee 5 a0 B88 Oo 
Equipment (new). ODallotmentsstss\ (Ge. seus RU eae ARE 7,190 00 eecesoces 
UIPMENE (DEW). cocecceeseves eeee 
fees ay. eS sae sane 
uyler settiem.. Ct] 
Ind d (new works).. 7,826 O1 mee. .. 91868 
seterie 8 on hand 98 3. 008 41 


891 885,008 4] 947.0 
Cash on h'd Mar, &i.. 166,445 43 es 516,78 


Cn Wr ae er Re yea EST RR TI OTS 1,187,008 29 ‘2 ed.ami oS aan 


Thg financial condition of the company, es shown on the general balaace 
sheets at the close of each year, is exhibited in the following figares ; 


1963-3. 1868-4. -1864-5, «1883-6. 188. 
Stock (100 ehares)................ $8,000,000 00 8,872,800 00 8,619 6,008,008" 
Bonde due Dec. Bt, 1606 ns oa Ma ‘$18 000 00 Wo e800» o14000 6 Stk. 8 11,000 
‘B’de due Oct. 1, “1 «+. 1,088,000 00 1,088,100 00 2, 1000 09 1,098,000 00 1,068,508 


Profit and loss .. ossece Veuctecee 1 
Accounts payable.....c..seccceese 181,867 14 14 “aie £92196 81 140,73 96 aes 


TOtAl, .cocascescee esescccesdsec 5, 764,968 86 6,612,806 77 6.810,840 71 0 T 8,081,281 44 8,272,188 


& 
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Against which are charged as follows, viz. : 

4,648,688 84 4.956.496 45 AS 4,064,108 46 4 

712,499 85 365 19 

“ek Teeera 933, 4 aa oe 
LL 90,815 17 $2193 “888,909 4i 947) 

Milne saasticiha 942,015 84 Bigs bevrry ser 10780 0 


TOtal...seseeeereeeseseseee seve Gy704,869 86 6,612,866 77 4,810,840 71 8,061,161 44 6,973,189 38 


CINCINNATI, HAMILTON AND DAYTON RAILROAD. 


The earnings and expense account of the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton 
Railroad Company yearly for the last five years, ending March 31, gives the fol- 
lowiog results : : 

Passenger earnings... .. $248,008 89 gasriee 8 gai 15 $545,666 09 $457,665 26 
ft hy Ree 446,688 08 696758 46 614,944 58 148,678 88 787,001 1s 


pe yea 47,167 91 86,115 94 += «47491 12 «46,600 66 §=—s 41,768 
Rentof track, &c...... .. 2798666 8256869 80:828 56 90,881 34 62.988 49 


Cy Ser Souccscesss 1,823 67 __10,733 68 2,443 85 SCN CLIO 2173 67 67 
Gr'a imcome........ Vereccca $577,408 90 $1,062,298 47 $1,541,986 71 81,861,566 47 1,901 886 67 
Oper’g exp’S...c.ccccscecese 2,96 6 _ 4 60t __ 788,698 92 Shae $6 __ Him 4 10 


$406,467 05  Q598,8%1 85 $508,297 70 $599,280 69 458,042 67 
From which were disbursed the following, viz. : 


taterest on bonds...........06 601 68 880 00 $112,169 7% tobe eae ge) 

laterest and exchange.. Gee hone ee $ ~ ADEOOD s e 
Taxes. 0. ee IOI . 20,6846 80,699 1 58,356 14 a8 16 Os aa) Ba 7 
Ingarance, £C....0000...005 é cece. _3480 82 4,074 00 © 4,690 00 _ 2104 © 6 
Ordin'ry disbursemt’s,.......... socee QLl 19 126,64 509 99 plone 8 246 2 $255,004 15 
Rice) chabatesen'is Wwesaeveasbateees sida bo a1's58 hae 51,949 07 na as 720 00 
Total p’d from earn'’g8..........0005 Ernie as teers 06 $313,846 85 $200,114 16 15 
Dividend fand.........sccescecccences £18 48 880,767 64 385 88 O48 27 $164 538 «3 
Dividend and tax......sseeee- eese 0 2 43 $00,767 04 STi 8% 99 B18 048 17 $16 838 00 


The financial condition of the company as exhibited on their balance sheet at 
the end of each year, (31st March,) is shown in the following statement : 
1968, "te a re 
00 00 
Capital stock....... een ease ; -+ 158,300 00 8,500,900 00 8,006, a0 2.900 8,260, 


ve #000 20 ® 1.3000 1,380,000 1S: 0 1 88008 8 


Seeerse 08 Seeeresees veeesese 


668 89 4TT747 68 430,950 81 437, 480 44 
Seger ics _ 4a 201 $5800 00 620° 794 98 


TOM ccccemeeressses COOGEE 8,068,192 64 4,996,265 01 5,601,708 n 5,996,076 &1 6,197,587 53 
Against which are charged as follows, viz. : 


$ $ $ $ 
049 43 8,997,299 06 2,920,786 12 8,980,498 96 
om toh ia Eat weveyereret coves 8g 908 28 ae ees 18 oa 908 . ae ior oe 8, viene: 
Word Senialt Faieed 68 MITT TA Beno 8 
yon Sms Fy i Se a cues Teer Seeriencatiit ccs 
Meee Sar 17,847 838 «94,159 94 21,696 70 
Stecke and bonds... ee 903,080 66 234,417 88 144,333 98 
Accounts cu 183,706 82 78,93019 77,046 13 
Beytoa & Mich. R 96,003 16 © 171,84557 898,117 96 
Cash & cash 90,064 84 97,844 97 112,854 61 
Total sso .do eee Se ecCoca ton . - $3,989,192 64 4,096,265 01 5,601,795 97 6,996,076 00 6,197,637 55 
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The actual nett earnings of this company in 1866-67 amounted to $220,548 
42, bat from this was paid $65,720 00 (discount onbonds issued) which left for 
dividends $154,828 42. The dividends paid with tax thereon amounted to 
$297,328 00, the difference ($142,499 58) having been taken from accumulated 
earnings. It is evident from this that the road earnings were not sufficient to pay 
more than half the amount thus disbursed. The deficit in nett earnings fs doe, 
perhaps, to temporary causes, chief among which is the loss of freight from short 
crops, but also the increased rate of wages paidtoemployees. These difficalties 
time willremedy. But is it politic to pay dividends under such circumstances, 
and especially while increasing both the stock and bond accounts in the interest 
of connecting roads, which, at least for many years, will not retarn one half the 
interest on the outlay. We allude to the Atlantic and Great Western Rail. 
road, and the leased roads with which this once flourishing company have become 
saddled. The large floating debt of the company is to be paid off by an issue of 
ten years 8 per cent. bonds. 


/ MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


The fiscal year of this ipl pac ends May 31. The results of operations for 
ows : 


‘the past five years read as foll 
1963-68, 1884-65. 1965-66. 1886-63. 
$800,088 sie. ts $1,771 814 $3,081,855 $1 
OS Oe 
TH 181 98,859 140,076 176,568 SATS 


Total cyoeg CAPMINGS....0.0.0..cccescceeee: i 484,548 $4,145,419 $4,446,490 
Ee igen ein becca RNR CRMC emo emis 14.1 419 04 et Qe Re 
Net eqrnings sesagectetntetneennceseten $1,074,200 $i,714. 438 $1,729,970 $1,088,114 sean 


The general income account, varying somewhat from the le — 
exhibits the total revenue aod disbursements as in the following ee 2 


1869-68. 1868-64. 1964-65. 
Spovepay homie e years.. pevdeseeee 94 $772,686 Sneek 
Receipts from earnings.........0.ccccssccsesee : Sonor 917 faites 196 *Cisnat8 cane igs 
Total revenue..... CHOC UO OC UFOS OC POCOOCD 8,260,111 4,189,899 823 6,194,107 5,159,664 mnt 
From which amounts were disbarsed as follows, viz. 
s UBengaead or atcerncatreceanck nar re crete $1,272,860 $1,720,195 $2,406,140 $3, hace 
Siting M1Bd.... sec secrercccvvcvcscesesce 
ete in: ght gt ag Shit Stat 
SOE PER NE m8 483 (19) 757,880 (4) 989,648 oe is 
—Vanbary...2..cceceeeee 
fran dividend, Sul Ty, 1905., tee . Bie a aie Fe Sse 0), eseccee 
ends ...... Seas 1,758 09, 96,938 
“5, On TOCODB isc cect. cou seecesa 2,08 { _ 38,469 _ Seo at ee 
Total diebursements........ ...ccsecees $9,487,475 $8,106,028 94,415,729 94,008,061 sxe 
Balance to next year......+:.secaccoscoeee $772,638 $1,002,604 $708, 885 $400,803 ery) 


The general balances are shown in the following accounts, as of May 31, 
yearly : 


; 1964, 1866, 

Capital BLOOK Sas ecssconecensers $6,057, $6,315,908 $6 ire 886 $6,929,964 saemes 
Bonds.... ss... descneeet 1740, 7,065, 1,88 
U. tas on cou 3 have sen Res ee 4 
Unpaid dividends 1, 660 1,089 

ack'a, Lane’g & Saginaw RR, Co Re ‘ : r} 
Bills & sundries ents eh Ge ctpaalee 15,408 879,915 kes 
Balance of income........cccc.c00 772,696 = 1,002,804 08895 460.803 420 


Total ....ceccvcceseccnscsevees $14,834,955 $15,068,822 $14,781,670 $15,189,190 $16,017,548 
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Per contra the following are shown : 


Construction, &c. aoe soeesees $18,908,576 $18,805,576 $18,005,976 $14,816,428 $14,900,614 
eras tees ceeeee  OBATSS =" "BOT‘6AT bo4'008 TT 
JL aN Tea Ri: Soe cree 168,395 : X : Bano 
Joeks'n, Lane’g & cn Shel Vad BG ase ek: = oe = ean ert 
accoun’ cee Sas L meicesnGe POL Ot ese ace 214,173 196,911 123,088 
As’te in offi's ride. eipieisleineie.e sult poe 168,810 1, 136 137, 
Bille & accounts ...0.....ceeeeeee __ ‘aie 209,444 39'500 Bore eens 
MOG occcachtcascecececeeesss $14,834,955 $15,066,823 $14,781,570 $15 188,190 $16,017,548 


THROUGH FREIGHT LINES, 


That success should attend the establishment of great lines of trangportion 
maoaged by a central directory could never be doubtful. That they have be. 
come a success, the semi-annual circular report of the business and earvings 
of the “ Blue Line,” which commenced business January 1, 1867 proves 
beyond cavil. This shows the following facts: 


Freight moved Eest Seevssecceeene Stare ae Net earnings.............0005 $701, 
ae Weet eeerereces eeee 96,281.26 J woes Peer eeeseeevooce res Ph} 
UGS. codeciivecicsesicceicsees 68,882.90 tons. Total net earnings... +. $1,192,788 % 


The sdeaviee of miles run was 8,800,856, and the number of bons carried one 
mile, 62,534,422, at an average rate of 1.92 cents per ton per mile. Propor. 
tion of freight East, 61.46, and West, 38.54 per cent. 

The division of earnings was made as follows : 


Hadeon River ra!lroad.............- 80,898 11 | Michigan Central railroad. - - $305,616 47 
New Yorn Centra} railroad.......... 888,980 05 ay agit gn St and Quincy rail- 

Qreat, Western (Can.) railroad........ UF BO] TOR scene socerecscocscecs acecs 4,129 89 

orcester Western Chi and Aton railroad.......... 20,300 01 

Railroad and others east of Al- Illinois Central railroad......ccce.. 106 04 

MAD V essen sides oa vireitlisasseses $106,908 29 —_——— 

Total ainouns dlstributed..:.ccs.eccsseceesessenacee TheatecktcaseaNedae ocesss $1,192, 753 95 


The number of regular “ blue cars” now in the line is 402. The approaching 
falland winter business, it is estimated, will require 1,500 to 2,000 cars for its 
sccommodation. 


—————oEEEEee—e=—eEeEeeEeEe=E—eEeEG—coX— 


COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 


Retes of Loans—Prices of Railroad Stocke—Stock Exchange—Prices of Governments— 
Course of Consols and American Securities at London—Import and Export of Coin and 
Ballion—Movement of Coin and Bullion—Course of Gold at New York—Conrse of Foreign 


Exchange at New York. 


Business daring July was characterised by the dalness which ordinarily pre- 
vails daring that mosth. The most notable featare in tradiug circles was a de- 
ded improvement in confidence, inspired by the splendid crop prospects through- 
out the country, which, thus far bave not been doomed to disappointment through 
the occurrence of unfavorable weather. This revival of hope, however, bas not 
been attended with any exaggerated preparations for the fall trade. Merchants 
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appear to be governed by astrictly conservative feeling, and deem it pradent to 
wait for the demand rather than anticipate it. Manofacturers have probably 
made ample preparation for the Fall trade; and, apparently apprehending that 
there is danger of the markets being overstocked, some have curtailed their pro- 
duction during the latter balf of the month. The jobbing trade has been caatious 
rather than sanguine; less, however, from any doubts of their being an active 
demand for goods than from a supposition that the markets may be over- 
supplied. 

As the natural consequence of the general quiet in trade, money has been very 
abundant, and specalation in Wall street active. The banks have had large idle 
balances, and the rate of interest on demand loans has ranged at 4@5 per cent, 
and daring the last week of the month balances were loaned at 3 per cent. 

The following are the rates of loans and discounts for the month of Jaly: 

RATES OF LOANS AND DISCOUNTS, 


July5. Jolyi3. Joly19. Jaly% 

Call 1oane). coccccscccccccece ccs slnsces 4@6 4@65 4@6 4@6 

Loans on Bonds and Mortgage........... 6@7 6@7 6@7 6@1 

A 1, endorsed bille,2 mos ...csescoseeee B@T 6@T 6@%™ 6@l 
Good endorsed bills, 844 mos.......... 71@8 T7@8 T7@8 7@8 . 

as « single names........ 9 @1I0 9@1l0 .9@1l0 9 @l0 


1 . 

Lower grades ...cccsecccccsesccceree « Il Gis 11 @15 11 ois 11 @i5 

A protracted depression in railroad stocks succeeded by the prospects of ua- 
usually large grain {reights, had prepared the market for a brisk upward mov: 
ment, and the dealers entered upon the “summer campaign” with an unusual 
unanimity of view as to the upward tendency of values, and the result has beeo 
@ much more rapid advance than was realised within the same period last year. 
The following comparison shows the prices of stocks at the close of Jaly, 1866 


and 1867; Saeee 
a 
tee ae sr ker ae 
N.Y. Contral....ccsccssccscces 104 4 | Cinclonat! & Pittsburg......... Si C34 
Erie. 1s North Western..... Veceoewerace mK & 
101% | Rock teland..Pesseessiceccce, 90 1h 
SL | Fort Wayne... ...0....scccecees 101 = 108K 


The aggregate transactions in stocks at both boards during the month were 
2,240,991 shares, agaiost 1,577,646 shares in July last year. The total sales 
from January 1 to the close of Jaly are 13,580,850, which is about 10,000 shares 
Jess than for the same petiod last year. 

The following table shows the volame of shares sold at the New York Stock 
Exchange and the open Board of Brokers in the two firat quarters and the first 
half of the carrent year, in the month of Jaly and since January 1: 


VOLUME OF SHARES 80LD AT THR STOCK BOARDS, JULY, 1867. 


Since 

ist Quarter. 2d Quarter. Hif . Joly. Jan 

Bank shares Rebsacccevadesseccensnecscers 7,816 wits 18.65. aA BY 
Railroad * .......cseeceesevesseeseees 5,079,773 4,0:0,858 9,980,186 1,688,194 11,876,98 
Coal wo 67, 3,405 98, 205 81,968 1%,78 
Mining eo 91,188 215,045 G8 110 270,15 
eka eee 108,485 184,704 47, 980 
T egraph Seen 168,118 $71,001 109.690  %80,7:1 

Steams ip LeperVesacctivevessusuecsscecs 216,878 68,138 

Expres Qo cessccvsscescestsccacss caveat 104,480 192,164 88067 160,80 
“ At New York Stock Ex..........,..000s oc 2,072,406 9,074,851 4,146,787 341 908 
At Open B'd.....c.c-ccececcesvccoee ove. 9,659,448 EH 659 rise 10a 1.40700 esate 


Total 1967..........ceeeee- Fe “15,794,849 5,636,010 11,889,650 1 & 
Total 1866... 2000002. i eee CiTeOsT BAP Lio isoleiet Verne inser 
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United States Securities were very firm and active throughout the month. 
The low rate of money has caused & steady home demand for investment; while 
the extreme ease in the London money market has encouraged a partial movement 
for shipment. The price of Five.twenties at London has varied but hittle, and 
as gold bas risen over two points, bonds on this side have correspondingly ad- 
vanced, Toward the close of the month the advance in prices appeared to have 
increased the number of sellers, and prices fell off from the previous high figures. 
The amount of Government bonds and notes, State and city bonds, and com- 
pany bonds, sold at the New York Stock Exchange Board in the two first quar. 
ters and the first half of the current year, in the month of July and since Janu. 
ary 1, is given in the statement which follows : 


BONDS SOLD AT THE MN. Y. STOCK EXOHANGE BOARD, 


U. 8. bonds, ‘Sista. eso Fusion seo $50,081 000 $10,171 900 800,383,000 
Sri oc tee Ee ee 
“ t i eeee COFFE Seas J rw 

Sapee ba SILII  a@ate'eo0 —atse7'700-4'588'000 «616,000 6.198.900 

abate , thease a sage: 
Total 1967........0.00.000 $24,505,430 $59,705,800 $85,900,780 $18,640,500 $106,041,280 
Total 1906.00 : Spboosad "seaia'sso “eoeacen Siatves'soo. * so rensen0 


The great increase in the sale of bonds bas taken place since the establishment 
of the Government Department of the Stock Exchange Board of Brokers. 

The daily closing prices of the priacipal government secarities are shown in 
the following statement : 


PRICES OF GOVERNMENT SECURITISS AT NEW YORK, JULY, 1867. 


6's, 1881.— ———6's, (6-20 yre.)Coupon-—— 5” 10-40 7-806 

oh b Heater Coup: Reg. 1962. ieee Toe. new. gas oon 1867. 
Monday =e 1... ...000e aeseindeas 10034 100 110% 107% 107% =«..... eceee 1063¢ 

YY Bi ccccce Scaacrecvees "sexe 109 = 1108G 107% «107% pots] seece 100 waees 
Weddnesdsy 3.......ccceeees ecoe 1COH 1005 2220. cove. 107 106 bore ht 1063¢ 


Range See: 
Lates' 


. 
Reccccsvocscovees o 
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The quotations for three years compound interest notes on each Tharedsy of 
the month have been as shown in the following statement : 


PRICES OF COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES AT NEW YORK, JULY, 1367. 


asue of Jaly 11. omy 18. 
WADOE csc ciete veisecbasesies le 119 Ww fim 1194K@119%¢ . 
tt, 1964...... eos Il 19 118%@119% 110 


sesee esses 


3 
Hox ie isk ‘1834 118% 
a a cere senate anhennnedle GIN 38 11436@114% i146 
The first series of figures represents the buying and the lagt the selling price» 
at first class brokers’ offices. 


The following are the closing quotations at the regular board on Friday 
of eaeh of the last seven weeks. 


Janei4, JuneSl, Juneas, July 5, to rg Mh As July & 
30% 883¢ 54 36 4 


28 27 81 83 BBIG eee. 

20" ‘ix a Fe I a 
101s; «= 10a 104% 108 105% «—«108%—(ié«C003 
boa 66 6836 36 71% 14% 
1085 10835 = 109) 100% 110 16% 119% 
Reading 106% =—«:107%_~—Ss«109 110 108% = «104 107% 

Michigau Southern...... ° 68 7036 8! 81 79 , 8 
Michigan Central........ 118 x.d107 110 Bama lT0 110 1126 
Cleveland and a ee % TT, A% 8635 1 $1 TS 
Cleveland and Toledo.... 118 120, 120 191K 119 1a 1% 
Northwestern ........... 34% a0 42% 45% 44% 48% 
pr referred... 803g 5934 6535 OTE 68 ws 123g 
Worwaree we be (100 101 101% iene 

bie i x 
Tilinole Central... 1... See IDK is 123 Te Bee OO 


The closing prices of Conaols and certain American securities (vis. U. S. 6's 
1862, Illinois Central and Erie shares and Atlantic and Great Western consoli- 
dated bonda) at London, on each day of the month of July, are shown in the fol 
lowing statement ; 

COURSE OF COMBOLS AND AMERICAN SECURITIES AT LONDON—JULY, 1987. 


Cons erican 8 ties 
for |U. 8.|1l.C, Erie. & 
eh’s. | she. |G. W 


Am 
for | U.8. RAR Ra a, & 
mon. |5-908/sh's. |sh's.|G.W 


33 

| BY 

23 

Rit 47 3 
IBM | 4696) 284 3 

x | a 48%) 2236 a 
a 


TRA latOx 107| 10 
The lowest and aes quotations for U.S. 6's (5-20 years) of 1862 at Frank- 
fort in the weeks ending Thursday have been as pik : 


July 4. any 11. Jul July 25. 
‘ @MK TI i TX@MUHK BAO: es 
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The import end export of coin and bullion at the port of New York in the 
two first quarters and the first half of the carrent year, and in the month of J aly; 
and the total since January 1, have been as shown in the following statement : 


IMPORT AND EXPORT OF OOIN AND BULLION, 
Firet Second Half ae of liege 
‘a 


aarter. uarter, ear. ly. an. 1. 
Receipts from California. . $6,100,861 899,555 gi doo.4is 189 671 555 
Import from foreign porta . eee 400,077 1,147,619 . Tse 08 barre oN oct 
Total receipts.... ..... tes $6,518,088 $8,047,174 $14,666,119 $2,726,580 $17,999,643 
Export to foreign ports......... 6,666,958 16,028,709 94,605,607 10,676,494 83,174,091 
Excess of exports.. sb sense $48,020 $0,961,625 $10,020,555 $7,851,804 $17,881,449 


The following Geaiemect shows the amount of receipts and exports in July 


and since January 1, for the last seven years: 


Mg eal eee ages F Importse— —Fo rte 

July, Since Jan. 1, “Fal Bines ea, 1. “aly Binge den 1. 

1 a5 Ra RRA eter $2,662,180 $15,671,555 $64,901 $1,621,067 $10,578.494 $85,174,091 
154.800 SAITEO14 — $4B.961 1,806 147 5,891,459 Bi 


Tih 64s 6,534,216 1 555,066 947,820 81,099,4 
8,022, 182,245 1,026.01 6,268,881 25,900, 

1,061,468 Phase) 29,001 780,556 8,660,887 36,084,653 

91085,868 21,175,406 6,996,498 82,906,168 11,080 «= 8,200,458 


The course of the gold premium has been steadily upward, the price having 
advanced from 138 to 1404. The remittances of specie for the settlement of 
bankers’ credits and on account of Erie and Illinois Central stock returned, as 
well as for United States coupons due July 1st, have been quite considerable, the 
total exports from New York for the month being $14,301,702. The exports 
and receipts from customs duties together amount to $24,096,106; while the re- 
ceipts from California, from abroad, and from the payment of coin interest ag- 
gregate $14,032,901. It thus appears that the withdrawals from the market for 
the month exceed the receipts by $10,063,205; yet, at the close of the month, 
the amount of specie in the banks was $969,098 more than at the beginning; 
showing that $11,032,303 of gold was drawn from outside sources, a large pro- 
portion having doubtless been drawn from Washington, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton, being the proceeds of July coupons paid in those cities, From the state- 
ment below it will be seen that the withdrawals for the first seven months of the 
year exceed the supply from California and interest disbursements by $47,370,- 
818. This large deficiency bas been made up chiefly from eales by the Treasury, 
overland receipts from the mines, and coupon disbursements by the Treasury at 
other cities forwarded here for sale. The following formala shows the details of 
the movement in the first two quarters and first half of the current year and io 
Jaly, with the total movement since Jan. 1: 

GENERAL MOVEMENT OF COIN AND BULLION, 


let quarter. 2d quarter. . Since Jan.1. 
In banks et commen't.....cs.ceseee $15,185,289 $8, ge hai oe $18.1 $13,186,232 $7 Line $13,165,299 
FRec’s from California..........ccc0ee8 6,109,860 881 6,899,685 18,000, 416 aes fs 19,671,055 
Imp'sf'm forncoun's.............0+6 409,077 1,147,619 1,556, 64.201 1,681,087 
Coln interest paid by U. Btates....... 10,888,908 17,708,025 $8,681,898 yond 16,808,871 89 89,087,000 
Total repo'd sup"y........seeeee0es $30,649,468 $34,862,808 $56, 988, 668 $91 ier 950,418,568 
3 a OOUMU Ms cb Socios cee se 566,958 $18,028,700 $94,505,067 $14,501,708 $83,897,269 
Dontine sotentene ne Saree, ee : rm vss, $85 60,88 ha 794,404 70,150,918 
Total withdrawn........0...ceeee $20,787,088 $45,214,506 $24,963,181 $94,096,106 100,048,397 
thdra'ldsc.ccecccavesvses ‘2.105138 310,651. 79 $2,569.51 B19 62,304 200 $88,682,724 
Specie Basciets' pie BE CIOEO, .occeccsccvees 8,522, 609 7768: S78 008 094 


ee eeee ate BP from  mnreported 517,117,708 18,690,768 $96,388,515 $11,089,808 g47,270, 8 
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The statement which follows shows the daily flactaations in the price of Ameri- 
can gold coin, as quoted at the Gold Room daring the month of Jaly : 


COURSE OF GOLD AT NEW YORK, JULY, 1667. 
- isa a a St 


‘ Z| we | Zi 
3| $1 4| 4! B) 213 
Date Sai cae Aalace ei aie 
6| S8lal si 318 
— — —|——— | tes | peeewennnee | | pennies ees —_— |— |—_—_ |---| 
Sc 183 138%y 14s |Sunday.. er soul 
aly | 188 beady 1384) (Monday. 40 (1804) 140 Pes 
paday... 3.. BBY ISS 1ISy ashy) | Tne-day 8. A hs 1894, /140 [180% 
Thursday me | (itotiday.) | Wedneeday. of aon jLBW2g | 180% 6 IDNR, 
MARY stein, < calbls,cop ese» 138% | 1987611804 1897; coats: Darwen as hooey 1304 DS (0 
Saturday...... [an re LBM re | LOS; 1804/1900 || riday . EEN: 130 | 18 | 1809108 
unday......- Weiss, « Saath, ccunal aalanve 3 oF .||Satarday.. foe 1399 [20d | M055 14 
Monday ...... aan a lisa |1asK liso" 138% | Sanday negates om 4 
Tuesday...... ....00-+ | 138g) 13844 13874 ‘134% ||Monday walvenre Yes ae 1404; jabs aon liatig 
Wednesday,, .10.......+ 138 AC) 13854 | 1583y | 1884, jae eddy... BO,...5.-. TAO 240 AO AON 
Thursday.,...31.... 138% 1433; | 14034 | ya | W ednesday, 31 aravwes k Lal 139%] 140 i340 
Friday. Ws 1396/1989 [19045 180% || ER, SINS 0 
Saturday 180 a 11802, 18045 Jane steGTassssacses, tk 38% | 188 140m 140 
Sanday at 18OB.e ce ioteceee M3 AT OSD 
Monday 1804 BO 194; 11305; ee oN Pe ROO COORD 41 \1! BS hy | 146 t44 
Taeaday AIT LIBOA, 14936 [OI] A SHE vo (222 (900 laa a 
Wednesday. . sf /1403 139% | * ISOS .o.ccee one [L4G 1 2RM TES 
Thursday... .18 Bo 84 (184g | 180% 6 18 | oe ME icaameeet es. Jie 109° | 108% Tyla 
riday . CAE Pe {130 
Saturday... 20... .... [130% [13025 [1804 so 'S'ce Jan, 1, 1887... {182% [152% ayia 


Foreign exchanges have ruled firm at the specie shipping point throughout the 
month. The supply of commercial bills has been very light ; a moderate amount 
of acceptances has been drawn against shipments of Five-tweaties; but there has 
been a large deficiency, which has had to be made up by the shipment of specie. 
After midsummer the foreign bankers usually settle their European credits; bat» 
although the remittances for that purpose have been large, an impzession prevails 
that, owing to the very low rates of interest at London, a considerable amount 
of balances has been allowed to remain unsettled. 

The following table shows the course of foreigo exchange daily for the month: 


COURSE OF FOREIGN BXOHANGSB (60 DAYs)—AT NEW YORK. 


London. Paris. Amsterdam. Bremen. Hamburg. Berlin. 

ee a centimes cents for centsfor centsfor cents for 

meres ig su o813%¢ “x pati NGM Py “Ome nou 

repays eet BITKQEI8% 40K Q@ili¢ 3 TEx 3 Ms ™ ae 

E esoG: CeCe Cano 11034 5164 18% 40X@i1% 73% 88 MORK 
ivcccteececcastucee er Teer “National apy 

Biickcenes tenes stiieas 10 tion a Bxghing4 aghix TOK WEIBK TROBE 

Geo eses estore cass Sie 6 13; 19 Pe 86K @9G% TRKOTEN 

eS etre i" 11034 siawebing wiz 1 7 @MK KOK RKOTK 

9 50 ine si se ve) wie $00 4 Key) 7336 

i 5 1236 ALK QAI T2 QW 8KGIH RKORY 

i i RB NSA WY Sny SkBey BeBe 

38... - i 12% 4UK@4lx T8KO™ 3XOIX T1KOD 

ODOR Owe eeeeee eee Bee eee eee Awe e eee eeee eee e ene 7 Ok BKO eee ry @nk 

% 79 Tos Bee % Ta 72, 

19 Q@WK BHO TZKOBM 

mink RiGee a gay 

36 3% WRSRM 

i Si MASE LOT 

TR GO 364 QO7b« 736 

1 @RWK 86%QI96% TIO 

WGne SiBe Nagas 

FA TM @OK WHOM TRTKOTH 

WeWaretes educates, 100KO1IO’ Bib @diay 4IN@IIX TO Gry BexNQIy TNGTIEX 

Wisvisciescrctveeves ito io git, 518: 193g 41 gu re) 72 ea 

Beccccccoeecevcee 110 @1l0K b18% 1s 4 % re) ro me ea ae ae 
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Paris. | Ameterdam. Bremen. Hi . Berit 
BITWQ@SILM 4x Q@A1K, sy oe m6 mag 

BiSKQSILK PEGA id 6% 72 QT 
530 @510 3% 1% ane 
5223651236 xeon ny UMOIBE 
Fed.cccccss csscccs, 108% ey tH 1s WXGA 1B tis ase 
DBD iocecadendescces ion io 5 13% tin ree Sian 
Since Jan. 1........ 108 @1103¢ 625 @510 X@AK AMOBK 


JOURNAL OF BANKING, CURRENCY, AND FINANCE. 


Quarterly Report of the New York City National Banks—Quarterly Report of the Nationa 
Banks of Boston and Philadelphia—Monthly Range of sales ef Bank Stocks—New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston Bank Returns. 

The Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. Halbard, has prepared with unusual 
promptitade the following abstract of quarterly reports of the National banking 
associations of the cities of New York, Philadelphia and Boston, showing 
their condition on the morning of the first Monday in July, 1867, before the 
commencement of business on that day. We add for comparison previous re- 
turns issued this year: 


QUARTERLY REPORTS OF THE NEW YORE OITY NATIONAL BANKS, 


cau 
anuary. Jul 
Loans and Giscounts....ececosesececeesecosesee SIDLAGTANS ST GIBAESATOO [8 QIET.SAT EOL O8 
Overdrafts.... secocessccccee AP TCOC COGS 128,501 88 
Banking Rows ooissseeesssssereccssssseeses b B696 886-18 8,710,007 60 | SOND AIE 88 
Furniture and fixtures.. 1,074,906 ar e 
Current expenses....... ... Ml 
icine, TTTIPUCL Lire ere 941,100 96 1,178,143 56 
Cash items (including revenue Stamps).....0+ 00,434,067 T7 9,978,889 50 
Exchanges for Clvarivg aceestiecce 94,278,538 73 
Due from National bas «A 7,947,894 06 9,840,158 84 
Dae from Re banke and eer 64 2,089,883 83 2,950,985 04 
U. 8. bonds to eecnre circ 00 42,46:,800 00 42,487,800 00 
Otber U. », Securities to secure © depoaits. 6. 00 4,800,900 00 4,868,000 00 
U. 8. and securities on han 15,781,260 00 16,128,950 00 15,042,000 00 
se stocks, bonds 534, 36 3 6,230,048 21 
Bilis of National banks 00 688 00 
Bilis of other banks.. 69 00 fe oy 
donal currency... We (087 33 
Lega) tender enol ipa sicleeuls eevee nels bess 08 062 54 
Compound Interest notes.........--...++08 coe 98,785,040 00 295,989,480 00 24,240,100 00 
Aggregate, §887,700,964 28 $416,971,528 84 
700 00 009,700 00 
Heuston rh sagacsts saseeees ees "mia "fume 
National circulat'n outstand’ 
Biate bank notes outstan ~ 370,858 00 889,265 00 
Individual deposits . 176,498,089 91 216,186,740 a1 
United States de devece 2,780,206 °5 3,005,000 88 
Deposits of U.8. baring Oaioes. eeee . 4,884 47 996 70 996 70 
Cashiers checks outstanding.......ce00 esccee _—sesesevecs «= sneeeases : 1,477,223 72 
pee to ee apse Micon ence § ae oes a Sate 26 
to other banks bankers Rees. ta 
Prodt and 1008, esse. ceresssercsscess ae 491,907 48 | 6,281,785 10 
AGRTOGALC... cccccvrcccccssrrece seven cece soe §408,149,086 49 $897T7,700,804 28 §416,871,526 84 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS OF THE MATIONAL BANKS OF BOSTOM AND PHILADELPHIA. 


Resources. 
——Boston —_———». — ——Philadelphia. —. 
‘April. July. April. daly. 
Loans and discounts........cccersceeces v6.81 075 24 68,197,191 40 99,81c,000 01 88,906,149 14 
Overdrafte.......0..ccccerccces socesees 1,906 504 bt 1, nn 
 aprersageall ert eicesctces 1,420,072 61 ’ 41,075 08 1,188,078 57 inh 8 
Setuatecpemeal: 81,165 78 355,205 44 485,806.12 = 147,617 
OT) wa 67,769 88  895,84788 404,885 73 
Cash iteme (including revenue 6 4,516,821 66 867,895 67 1,082,785 19 850,983 33 
changes for clearing house, 4. M.... ccocsececs 4,047,000 71 wees. 5,948,805 11 
Due from National banks........ 8,458,871 88 7,919,982 88 4,805,180 70 ' 4,547,280 44 
Due from other banks and bankers........ _ 248,084 03 141,289 43 49475 487,419 33 
U. 8. Londs to secare circulation......... 29,044,350 00 99,044,850 00 18,118,000 00 18,118,000 08 
Other U. 8. Securities tosecure deposits 1,925,000 00  1,900,00000 2,047,600 00 2,223,260 00 
U. 8 bonds and securities on hand.. ..... 8,947,650 00 4,036,600 00 2,283,580 00 3,658,700 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages ,. 0O 1,149,65000 1,087,483 94 1,447,067 &1 
Bille of National banks .......... 6 00 2,406,604 00 422,985 00 808,808 00 
Bille of other banks........0+. 00 8,722 00 80,864 00 16,788 09 
Oiseee cocsesee S60 <0 00ccn = 725,278 28 208743 417,10098 
Ctional CUrrency........sseesceeces fe 108,479 84 8,410,958 34 144,377 © 
Legul tender notes...........cescoeseee 6,628,572 00 9,160,769 08 
Componnd inturest notes.............+--+ 11,681,180 00 9,381,880 00 8,848,470 00 7,206,980 00 
AGETCZALC 0.2.2... sececscceeccecee sce + $187,004, 785 51 129,119,097 59 78,045,587 89 83,583,554 05 
Lhabulitics. 
$ $ $ $ 
Capital stock paidin......... secsseccesces 48,550,000 00 42,550,000 00 16,017,150 00 16,517,180 00 
thal rae cores tia dala hia oly ELL 6,849,511 10 6,896,267 87 5,175,784 01 5,S32,487 & 
National circulation ontetanding.,....... 25,800,509 00 25,221,746 00 11,006,790 00 11,0ud.241 00 
State b’k notes outetand’g.....-...... cose _ 811,268 00 288,804 00 185,08500 125,185 00 
Individual deposits..............+6 eececes 89,011,725 18 87,418,277 43 85,616,987 95 41,217,662 67 
United States Deposite.................65 1,468,60419 2,213,219 49 1,897,40412 1,644,068 0 
Deposits of U. 8. disbursing offices.... ..  .......-06 8130 ......000. 411,900 56 
Due terNationa’ Beaks. MINIT, 10,106,184 06 1osiaart % 6,622,9°0 44 5,509,515 § 
ge atio: Dilan sss oe Cs 814, Sey 
Due to other banks and bankers . 1,150,606 60 1,044,185 24 O74 883 18 962, ] 


Profit and 1088..........sccecseccccc0.c00 948,856 98 2576/2099 80 1,708/8184 1,085, 
AQRTCGAL......00...0ccereeeesseee+ 197,604,785 51 129,119,007 50 78,045,587 83 $8,838,54 05 
The following table shows the monthly range of sales of bank stocks at the 


New York Exchange Board of Brokers for the firat six months of the curreat 
year : 


Banks. January. Februa March, April May. une. 
goals pr avweneesais cr as oh ah pen 185-185 187-157 es 
er. Exc! eee acne = - = a 19} = 
Butchers’ pap san: 12% -1%5 2... Senta w= ited : gioa3 ped 


Central ............ccee.. 103 -110 iby “hi 110-119 1003-1108 © 100)-112" 111-110 
Commerce 220000220007) di0big) na 114i ie” iid His" Gia Hig’ Ga 
Commonwealth ......... 108-106  104§-106 106 -108 106 108. elite Hes 


Continental ,.. -- 100-102 «101-105 = 108 -104 »=-:1024-108 1084-104 104 -11 
Corn txchange s seeetecee  cecettocce 1199199 1189-19 oie 198 te 
Ewesh the : S an med i6a-i043 ioarel Seer) en 100 -100 . 100 -100 
ourth ....0. se - -108$ 104-105 105 -1073] 107 -110 
Hanover......... eeeree Toepl0st cosomeeee 110-110 113-119 115 hh 118 -113 


Import. & Tradere’...... 119 -113} 119 -118 112 -113 1094-110 110 ~111 111 -118 
dasioes MigitiedscstS, Slaciswe Lictaslen Sssimaes pein a See 

Oeeccccccccess coeoTece’ veseMeane cacc™ecee 196 = = woocteee 
pas Peaches (Pio ewe eaee 


MT alt hcac.. PSA “hig iia 

reba se dren a ai ese mee 

chants’ Exch. eee esTeeee lj} 116 -: -114 
poo: Ca Me ise cist tas Saag a one 107 ley ho -110 
National (Galiatin),..../ 110-110 110 -110 2 124-195 1954 181 -181 


New YorK.cosove cose 6-116 7-118 «iia aig’ ett; ONE 0 -t 
Silmth vecees scorseaia cee ea esas Shea aac 2 ii6 “iii 


bet . seems 


North America ..0002050) 106-100" i08“i08" S005 ies Lies’ assZiey” Hai 
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' 
Bawxs. January. February. March. April. May. 
weseesssssesceseas secemeres, 108108, 101-108-101 4101 40a 
apesiicer AOD AIG siege ecee  sessmenes 
- weve, 140-19 140-148 
106-08 ...-.... 105 -108 
14-114 444j-315° 116 -125 
seeteeee OTT Gms 
119-118" iip-1i9" 115 -1114 
108 -100 100-110 106 -111 
agitiemctss Baneie Ge Gehsesess fen meses 145 -145 
wee M9119 18-116 eH tT ti?) 117 


June. 
108 -108 


Below we give the retarns of the Banks of the three cities since Jan. 1 ; 


NEW YORK CITY BANK RETUBNS. 


Circulation. 


Specie. aite, Legal Tend's, Ag. clear'gs 
12,794,892 82,762,779 688, 65,026,121 26,987,187 
488 14,618,477 82,695,108 202,517,008 68,946, 603,132,006 
B05, 854,928 201,500,115 68,235,386 20, (40,0N6 
16,014,007 82,957,198 *97,952 07 68,490,059 = HE.S29 84 
16,882,984 Sah ed 400,511,598 944, 612.4/,'7, 938 
16,157,257 = 82,777, 00 = 198,941,885 67,628,992 Bus 95 5899 
14,792,626 82,936,809 196,072,202 64.042940 455.473, S00 
18,518,456 88,006,141 1 847 = 68,158,995 413,874,058 
11,579,881 88,204, 198,014,914 64,014.195 89-46) 524.5 9 
10,868,182 88,409,811 200,2-8,537 64,528,440 = 644,174,256 
968, 83,449,683 197,958,604  62,818.089 406,555, 19 
9,148,918 519,401 192,875,615 60,904, 472, 02,378 
6.523,6 9  83.669,195 168,48), 62,460,811 9 459,230,608 
8,188,813 88,774,578 88,861, 59,021,275 533,835,184 
fans gener isms Saugs 
1 
140 904 601,285 187,674,841 7,920,851 = 446,454 429 
9,902,177 83,671,747 195,721,073 70,687, 659,800,113 
14,959,690 695,869 200,84 67,906,689 = 521,419,769 
15,567,252  88,68/,801 201,436,854 63,828,501 804,675, 793 
24,083, 88,697,252 198,678, 60,502,440 = 431,792,022 
14,617,070 88,747,089 190,366,148 58,459,837 442,675,585 
15,690,088 88,719,088 184 65,928,117 41,784,216 
12,656,889 88,717,190 180,817,763 657,924,904 = 4ti) Wiad nos 
9,809,696 83,688,171 179,477,170 62816193 442,410,804 
1,768, 70,174,785 493.944, 455 


Legal Tenders. Loans. 
eee oe 209064 62,812,817 
January 12.......cececeresveee 006,255  52,598.491 
January 19.......-.00+ Mokoge 19,448,099 45E 
January W......-eeseoceereees 19,868,874 52,168,473 
Pebruary 2.....06 scocseesess . 19,269,128 55,35 ,130 
February 9.....cescseseres oe 19,659,250 52,384,829 
Febra’ryl6....ccoccsceceereses 18,802,747 62,673,180 
Febra'ry23....secccccrseessere 1,887.598 2,394, 
March — %..0 secs -- coecceve Lappe a 
March eae hate aS 955'6 50'5 8'394 

60. 


. Cirenlation. 


10,388,820 
10,390, 57 

VW SST GAS 
10,384,683 
10,430,858 
10,449,082 
JO, G22, N72 
10,040, 434 
10,5 1,<00 
10,572, Otis 
10,580,011 


1,146, 895 
10,642,924 
14,41 BAL 
1084: 201 
10,641,770 
10,897,681 
10,633, 750 


Depostia. 
41,HUS. 397 
41,003, 421 
YO). (8 4 
SH, TT 
30,502,7 
GG ,S11, 005 
4) 080,717 
B84 6013 
49,207 353 
37,814,672 
3 Oath) 
46-1 545 
34,100), 285 
$3,798,595 
SA SUT BRS 
OE, S84), 681) 
$6,234, S70 
37,871,064 
$8,172,169 
3S, 220, S38 
ST, TTS, TAB 
37,082,144 
87,252,614 
LT, 1T4, 209 
ST, B33, <TD 
M5, 616,47 
BT,UT? 455 
STR 
38,170,413 
37,820,640 
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BOSTON BANK RETURKS. 


(Capital Jan. 1, 1866, $41,900,000.) 


ies ani 
Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits. National State. 
sevecee $97,009,412 1,188,451 17,088,837 40,824,618 680. $12,664 
934°1,773 1,884. 16,829. 5 246,916 24,997, 311,18 
95,293,983 1,078,160 16,59 ,.99 679,604 24975,162 01911 
97,891,329 1,058, 16,816,481 989,919,941 24,716.607 20298 
97,742,461 956, 16,894, 708,068 24,601.07 806,06 
07,264,162 888, 1 108479 80,474,859 94,686,663 806,08 
06,049,473 929,940 15,398,333 900, 5 94,765,420 306,008 
33 900 779,402 15,741,046 893, 94,968,605 208.938 
« §095,05,727 958,887 15,9 8,103  38,316.5738  24.675,T6T 301,00 
12,078,075 695,447 15,719,479 71 846.681 $89,588 
93,150,4-0 608,° 94 6,270,979  96,751.788 24,909,598 299188 
eee 012,061,060 616,184 16,657,005 86,751,735 94,788,732 290,081 
April 1. ....c0.. (1,723,017 435,113 17, 12,488 $7,056, 24,848,876 208,86 
April 6 ....00. eo 91,070,519 458,751 16,860,418 $7,258,775 24,851,593 206,012 
« 91,712,414 $76,348 16,815,855 87,318,695 24,988,819 287,905 
92,472,816 $48,713 16,549,598 88,207,548 24,859,200 286,701 
- 92,353,022 829,854 996,564 87,837,008 ,Si 437 284,963 
$2,671,149 690,878 16,671,786 88,721,769  24.784,883 eyes | 
2,423,114 517,597 16,652,491 88,504,761  24,80%,982 288,51: 
02,659,687 607,806 16,499,819  87,674.852 24,888,460 263,401 
92,228,677 44),072 883,861  87,182.061 24,805,860 280,96) 
92,091,925 671,528  17,178.901 87.0 6,804 294,725,704  S72,975 
3,426,167 436,767  16.767,854 986,038,716 24,804,153 268,768 
93,725,123 511,005 15,719,795 36,080,088 94,771,778 271,048 
92,051,163 470,544 768, $6,531,129 24,768,047  267,8N 
. 617,456 16,085,142 87,475,357  94,737,8°3 208,358 
94,747,278 915,x88  15.065,466 38,951,040 24,801,883 266,404 
046, 888.466 15,897,828 88,640,481 24,771,688 24,983 
July cceee 096, 650,208 15427,625 88,823,618 4,744,201 268 686 
July 3... seccsee 96,604,214 861,878 5438, 728 «24,658,742 58 SH 
CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 
No, PAGB 
1. Railway Extension and its Resu'ts,... 19. The Growth of our Capital and Invest. 
%. Debts and Taxation of our large Cities . ments,...... eavecowatelcoiccecccite ss aseys 
- Com Lael yy mm No. for 1 ie i; a Lite (og Lae Siceha can wemajees es 
mmercial Ws aa ur: pography an setting machin: 
a nea : vecosse 118] at the Parie Bx Ac eoteereed manemaas 


POO eee eae arasenseeees meseeeseses 


6. Projected Railroad from’ ‘Oewego to 
Niagara River,......s.c00 seeceee o- 198 

". North China Trade. 18% 

8. Railroad Earnings for June and Second er 


Peeeree eee 


orter......+ 
9. Bootor of New Jersey... seeeeees 
10: pythons Colambue and Cincinnati 


Railroad.. - 184 
11. India Ralirosds and the Cotton Trade. 187 


15. How Mexican - 


120 | 16. Co-operative ehipbuilding ....... .. .. 10 


17. Roesia, Prosaia, Persia and India in 
Eayplat Ag aces atte Pet =: 


188 Q. kailroad R ports . 
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The pie advertisements appear in our advertising pages this month: 


A.B. een & Co.—189-14) William 8t.—Drags 


BANKERS & BROKERS. 

Duncan, Sherman & Co.—Cor. Pine & Nassaa. 
J. P. Morton & Co.—80 Broad Street. 

Tenth National Rank—88 Brosdway. 

Ninth N.tiona] Bank—848 Broadway. 
Lockwood & Co.—94 Broadway. 


Wali 
Fagece Kell: Boe Co.—36 Wall St. 
Simon De iy oe Exchange Place. 
TREUGANCE. 
New York Matual Insurance Co—61 Willism st 
Fidelity Jneurance Co.—1? Broadway. 
Marine—Grort Western Insurance 
Fire—Hope Fire Ins. Co.—-93 Broadway. 


THe 


MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE 


AND 


COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 
SEPTEMBER, 1867. 


PROPOSED FINANCIAL POLICY OF NEW YORK CANAL BNLABGEMENT, ETC. 


The Constitutional Convention of the State of New York, witnessed 
the somewhat extraordinary spectacle last week of receiving reports from 
two of their principal committees, adverse to each other, Of one of 
these, the Committee on Finance, Honorable Sanford E. Church, former 
Comptroller and Lieutenant-Governor, is Chairman ; and of the other, the 

Honorable Elbridge G. Lapham, of Canandai is chairman. 
The subject about which the oontroversy has occurred is the enlarge- 
ment of the trunk canals, and it will divide alike the Convention and 
the people of the State. Mr. Lapham believes that the exigencies of trade 
demand that as early as 1868 the Legislature should authorise the en- 
largement of a tier of locks and other incidental.improvements on the 
Erie, the Oswego, and the Cayuga and Seneca Canals ; while Mr. Church 
holds that they are ample for all the commerce which the West will have 
for them till 1882 at least. Another member of the Committee on 
Finance, Honorable Freeman Clarke, former Comptroller of the Cur- 
tency, also made a report to the effect that there would never be further 
occasion for enlarging the canals, as the railroads were sure to perform 
all the additional transportation likely to be required. Amid these 
differences of the dostora the next two weeks of the Convention will 
probably be lively. Involving as the question does, the united interests 
of the State and its commercial metropolis, the decision should be carefully 
made, 
VOL, LYII—nO. 7. 6 
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Under the present Constitution, the revenues of the canals, after pay- 
ment of the expenses of superintendence, collection and repaira, are to be 
devoted to liquidating the interest and redeeming the principal of the 
State debt, taking in turn the canal ‘debt of 1846, the General Fund 
debt and the canal debt authorised in 1854. Any enlargement of the 
locks or of the bed of the canal must be paid for by direct taxation, in 
case it should be authorised by the Legislature before the extinction of 
these debts, 

The Committee on Canals propose a revision of the organization of the 
Canal Department, abolishing the Canal Board, the Contracting Board, 
aud the ies of State Engineer and Surveyor, Canal Commissioner and 
Canal Appraiser. The article which they have prepared establishes s 
Superintendent of Public Works, with five assistants; and continues 
the Auditor of the Canal Department. The Comptroller, Treasurer 
and Atorney Genet are made Commissioners of the Canal Fund, and 
charged with the disposition of its revenues, and endowed with the 
power of appointments. The Auditor, Superintendent and Commission. 
ers are empowered to fix the rates of toll, but are expressly restricted 
from reducing them till the present canal debts shall have been paid. 

One great difficulty in understanding the subject of State finance hes 
been the meshy system of funds which exists, making it almost impor 
sible to distinguish one from another. Thus besides the general fund, the 
common school fund, the literature fund and the United States ro wr 
ment fund, there are numerous sinking funds for the liquidation of debts 
incurred by the canals and lending Comptroller’s bonds to railroad corre 
rations. Both the committees have undertaken to simplify the matter by 
consolidating the obligations of the canal department and the sinking funds 
set apart to meetthem. But they do not attempt to do so alike, as each 
committee was moving in a different direction, so that it will be neces- 
meth scrutinize their suggestions carefully in order to understand them 
aright. 

r. Lapham proposes to unite the following items of indebtedness, 
making o tieihcoie single “canal debt” : = 


The Canal Stock Debt of NAG ec ccccceescseccntebesscteeesanesies eo0e 
The Ganal Emargement Devt of 184...0c steers cusps GS oy 
The Floating Debt Loan of 1859......scsscccses Poedaasdveveresanteesucee 1,700,009 


The several sinking funds for the redemption of these debts are scoont 


ingly comprehended in one “canal debt sinking fund.” The revenues! 
the canals, after paying the expenses of superintendence, collection and 
repairs, areto be placed in that sinking fund and appropriated annually 
by the Legislature as follows, namely ; 

% 1. To pay the interest and principal of the canal debt falling due durisg 

e year, 

2. To pay the interest on the “ general fund debt.” 

3. To pay the expense of completing the locks in the Champlain cans), 
not exceeding in the aggregate $300,000, and to the payment of ssy 
existing debt for canal purposes, till all such debt shall Ie liquidated. 

4, After complying with these conditions, the remainder of the sinking 
fund shall be annually appropriated to furnishing necessary supplies of 
water to the Erie canal, to enlarging bridges and aqueducts on oe 


e Erie, 
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the Oswego and on the Cayuga and Seneca canals, and for the construc. 
tion of tier of locks on those canals, capable of admitting boats 23 feet 
in breadth, 200 feet in length, and drawing 6 feet of water. This work to 
be begun in 1868 and completed as soon as the revenues will permit. 

When the receipts of revenue from tolls shall not be sufficient to make 
these specified payments, the deficiency shall be made up by borrowing; 
and in case of failure to realize a suiticlent amount in this manner, ‘the 
Legislature is required to make provision. After the payment of the 
“canal debt,” the moneys in the sinking fund, as soon as sufficient sums 
shall have been accumulated for that purpose, shall be applied to redeem 
the principal of the “ general fund debt,” $5,642,622 22, When this shall 
have been accomplished, the surplus revenues of the canals shal] be em- 
ployed to refund to the State Treasury the “ contributions” or advances 
made to the canals since 1846, the principal and interest of which now 
amount to $18,007,289 68, as required by article 7, section 5, of the 
present constitution. 

Governor Church’s report classifies the entire obligations of the canals 
2 follows , namely : 


SUD CAMATOGNCONIOND ce cccccnccacnacees ccrsccscacktesreveticeveeeesecectecneces $3,958,060 (0 
The Neg a debt, spe tats called the ‘* General Fund Debt’’..........eese0s 6,6-2,6-2 42 
‘The canal debt ander the constitutional amoudment ef 1854,.......cccccsseceee « 10,807,000 CO 
Tne floating canal debt Of 1860..........ccscccessccccveuveseceeereescasseensscess 1,700,000 CO 
Advances to the canals Since 1846 ......0,cceccsee cevecst aces cess@OOOOSsecresees 18,007,288 €8 

UGTLEGRLO Tc arcosececrvccesccccrcverce sect cendsecreeesess ehescescsceed, o¢ $89,414,971 90 


Of this aggregate $21,407,682 22 are due tothe creditors of the 
State, and the remainder, being for amounts levied upon the people by 
direct tax, is made, as shown before, by the present Constitution, a debt 
of the canals to the Treasury of the State. The remaining obligations 
consist of $26,944,000 of “bounty debt,” and €@218,000 of contingent 
indebtedness, chiefly incurred by lenaing the credit of the State. 

The Committee on Finance accordingly purpose to constitute all the 
obligations to the redemption of which the revenues of the canals are 
pledged, a single “canal debt.” To meet it, there will be in the general 
sinking funds on the Ist of October next $2,788,505, leaving a net in- 
debtedness of $18,652,177. ‘They provide that Mae the expenses 
of collection, saperintendence and repairs of the canals, there shall be set 
apart on the Ist day of October of each year the whole of the remaining 
revenue from tolls, as a sinking fund to pay the interest and redeem the 
principal of the debt as it shall fall due, till the eutire canal indebtedness 
thall be extinguished. They fix the same time as contemplated by the 
present Constitution, the Ist day of October, 1878. henever in 
any year, these net or surplus revenues shall not reach $2,418,000, there 
shall be a direct tax levied on the people of the State to make up the 
deficiency, unless the receipts of the preceding years shall have sufficiently 
exceeded that amount to accomplish the same thing. 

The outstanding canal debt having been thus extinguished, the surplus 
Tevenues are set apart to repay the “advances” drawn from the people 
by taxation for canal purposes since 1846; of which the principal is 
$14,306,767 97, and the interest now arising $3,610,621 71—making a 
total of 818,007,289 68. The Committee propose to apply this amount 
to the payment of the principal and interest cf the bounty debt, pro. 
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viding, also, that the tax required annually for the bounty debt sinking 
fund shall be correspondingly reduced. : 

This will postpone all enlargement of the canals till the period when 
the State debt shall have been liquidated, unless there shall be a special 
authorization by the people. e new article pruposed by the Com- 
mittee expressly prohibits any tax for the purpose except on that 
condition. It even forbids grants or loans to railroad and other cor 
porations, and to hospitals, orphan asylums, and other nterprises, and 
continues the limitations of the present Constitution to the incurring 
of indebtedness. The building of the new Capitol is put off ten years. 

As to the wisdom of all these restrictions, we would suggest whether 
there is not danger in making a constitution too particular in ite pro- 
visions. It is noc in the nature of our institutions to have a funda- 
mental law which prevents any change of policy. The public may not 
consider it wise now to enlarge our canals, or to build a Capitol, é&c., 
but sometime hence they may desire the privilege, and that without 
going through the difficulties and delays of framing a new instrument or 
even amending the old one. We cannot believe, therefore, that the 
people are ready to approve of these cast-iron restrictions. 

In respect to the necessity of enlargement Mr. Church’s arguments 
are entitled to careful consideration. The last effort of the State in 
that direction costing $39,425,534 32, and occupying thirty years, has 
just been completed. Ithas secured a water-way of seventy feet by nine, 
capable of carrying boats of 250 tons burthen. Judging from past ex- 
perience Mr. Church supposes that the expenditure would be twice 
($12,000,000) the estimated amount; especially as labor and materials 
are extravagantly dear. Besides the enlargement of the locks will 
probably necessitate an enlargement of the water-way, as well as a 
change of other structures, and so incur millions more of debt and 
expenditure. This certainly is a very weighty consideration. Whether 
.itis wise, with our present heavy burthens, to incur others so large and 
indefinite in amount is matter for serious thought. But the report 
argues against the necessity of the enlargement by declaring that 
the capacity of the Erie Canal has never yet been reached or even 
approached. Four millions of tons, it tells us, can be transported over 
it iu each direction every season; yet the utmost was in 1863, when 
the Mississippi river was blockaded, and only 2,816,094 tons were car- 
ried. Those navigating the canal complain often of bad repair but not 
of want of capacity; and the committee think that better management 
and not greater capacity is now required. They quote the present State 
Engineer and Surveyor, Mr. J. P. Goodsell, te Van Rensselaer Rich- 
mond, and other engineers to show that the entire capacity of the Erie 
Canal will not be required before 1882. 

We must take exception to this conclusion of the Committee of Fi- 
nance. It has never been insisted that the canal would not transport 
with ease all the feet offered, provided it would be offered in turn 
through the seasun. But forwarders do not do business in that way, 
Iu the months when business is dull they desire to move forward little 
or no freight, and the boats are comparatively idle. But in other months, 
especially in Autumn, after the harvests have been gathered, there 
comes & perfect deluge of business, and if the capacity of the canal is at 
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that time insufficient, it is as bad for all practical purposes as though 
such was the condition the entire year. en, too, there will be more 
business for our canals if it can be done cheaper. The idea of the 
enlargement is to enable freight to be carried through without breaking 
balk. Ifthis is done the expense of transportation will be lessened, 
and, therefore, large quantities of corn, é&c., that now are never sent to 
market, will be pushed forward and the amount of freight increased. So 
also much that is at present carried by railroads would return to the 
canals for the same reason. And if the enlargement permits of steam 
being used, this increase of freight would be more rapid and decided. 

The next position that Mr. Church assumes is that a further enlarge- 
ment would not cheapen transportation. The present rates of tonnage 
are less than half the prices 02 the railroads. N early one-third of these 
rates consists of the tolls levied by the State. If the canal debt should 
be increased, the present toll-sheet must be maintained ; whereas, if the 
debt shall be paid, the tolls could be reduced to a nominal amount, barely 
sufficient to keep the canals in repair. This would enable the prices 
of transportation to be lessened in proportion. “Freedom from debt 
and comparative freedom from tolls constitute a policy which the State 
should permanently adopt in reference to the canals, and from which it 
shold never have departed.” Here, again, it appears to us the reason- 
ing is partial. As to what the former policy of the State should have 
been it is not pertinent to consider. But it is apparent that it the locks 
of the trunk canals should be enlarged to the dimensions contemplated, 
vessels capable of navigating the raves and Hudson River could be 

, as we have intimated above, from the one to the other, without 
king bulk. If this should be achieved, there would be a large de- 
duction to be made from the cost of transportation, besides the advan- 
tage of the time gained over the present mode. Then, again, as we 
stated above, if the proposed enlargement should enable steam also to 
be employed in navigation, there would be a still further saving of time 
and reduction of the cost of transportation. The drawback occasioned: 
by keeping up the tolls would thus be more than balanced. 

Bat the finance committee build their chief argument on the conside- 
ration that the present liabilities of the State amount to $48,351,682 22, 
and those of the cities, towns and counties to $85,000,000, while New 
York is also obligated to pay at least $500,000,000 of the national 
debt and probably as much more of unascertained indebtedness. In 
addition is the present enormous taxation. The State tax is $12,500,- 
060; town and eget taxes, $32,000,000, and city taxes, $18,000,000— 
total, $62,800,000. To meet ali this the State has but about $20,000 
net revenue from the Salt Springs and the auction duties, which last 
year reached $269,729. The remainder must be paid by direct taxation. 

This we conceive is an argument of great weight, and yet at the same 
time we should remember that much of the State and local taxation 
is for the very purpose of paying off debts. One-third of the Stato 
burden is so employed, and the counties and towns for two or three 
years past have been redacing their war bonds. A few years more 
will remove all these, and if no new obligations shall be incurred, the 
State and the great majority of cities, towns and counties will be out of 
debt in 1878. Wiser counsels will also be required at the Federal 
capital, s0 that there is a silver lining to the cloud. 
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Then we should always be careful not to push economy and cmutign 
go far as to tie our hands from helping ourselves. If the State of New 
York is actually sustaining a crushing weight of public liabilities, she 
should obtain every aid in her reach. Her wealth is due in a vast de. 
gree to her extensive commerce. It becomes of the most vital impor- 
tance to extend that commerce. No unnecessary obstacle should be im- 
posed. She has embarked in a canal policy, and should now make that 
policy as beneficial as possible, as in that way she can increase the power 
of her citizens to endure tax-tion. The outlay of a few millions, more 
or less, will not signify much in the long run. A generous and enter- 

rising policy will secure to the State the trade of the West clear to the 
acific. The State, her coupties and municipalities can weather the 
storm, without bankruptcy, if they are enabled to put forth every eaergy. 

We have not space to examine these reports further. It seems, how- 
ever, evident to us that the policy of turning our backs on enlargement, 
and incorporating into our constitution stringent and particular provis- 
ions against it, is unwise. Nor would we place into that instrument 
the opposite view. Leave the question open so that we can take ad- 
vantage of future developments. Perhapsa freight railroad can be built 
that can do the business cheaper and be ter than canals. In that case 
no enlargement or ship canal will be necessary. One thing, hb wever, 
is we think certain, the West is entitled to as cheap a transit to the sea- 
board as capital is able to give. If wo have determined not to sell vur 
canals, it will not do for us to say positively we will neither enlarge 
them or permit private enterprise to furnish cheaper avenues through 
the State which will compete with them. 


BAILBOAD PROGRESS IN THE SOUTH. 


While all eyes are anxiously turned towards the South, wishing for 
that day when political union shall again be perfected and its blessings 
realized, it becomes of special importance to know whether any, and if 
so what, industrial progress is being made in that section of the country. 
Reconstruction, to be of much value, must begin with or find its chief 
support in a revival of business enterprise. Hence no better indication 
of the progress towards an effective re-union can be desired than is 
furnished in the rapid railroad development now taking place in many 
of the Southern States. 

When the civil war arrested progress in Southern railroads, there 
were 10,082 miles of road building or actually completed in the four 
teen slave holding States. On the Ist of January last there were 16,742 
miles in progress or completed in those States, and at the present time 
there are nearly five thousand miles of road in course of construction, 
the completion of which is pushed forward with an energy that is only 
limited by the supply of capital. Many of the new lines are of great 
importance, and constitute new trunk roads for the establishment of 
direct communication between remote and important sections of country, 
or else they form branch lines in connection with old established roads. 


RS 
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Perhaps the most extensive of these new enterprises are in Texas. 
Since the close of the war, great activity has been manifested in this 
eae in that State, and at present there are within ita limits not 
than 1,200 miles of road in process of construction. Some of these 
new lines are of great importance, and will open up the resources of the 
richest part of the State to commerce. The ‘l'exas Central, to be 
finished probably in 1868, traverses a rich wheat growing region, and 
will ultimately connect with the Indian nation—soun to be opened to 
eivilization—with Kansas and with the Great Pacific line to California. 
Branch lines are to be built to Galveston and Houston, and thence to 
New Orleans, thus bringing the almost boundless resources of the 
interior of Texas within reach of the Gulf ports. It is also in contem- 
plation to construct a ship canal from Houston to Galveston Bay. The 
route has been already surveyed, and it is estimated that a canal 100 
feet wide and 12 feet deep can be constructed at a cost of $750,000 in 
specie. This will provide a much needed outlet to the sea for the com- 
merce of the intericr of Texas, and ite completion will soon be a com- 
mercial necessity, owing to the rapid development of the State. 

Next to Texas, the most important railroad enterprises occur probably 
in Virginia. This State has been foremost in all works of internal 
improvement since the war, and onnsidering the limited resources and 
credit at her disposal, it must be admitted that immense progress has 
been made. Last week the Virginia Central Railroad was «pened to 
Covington, where it connects with the Covington and Ohio Railroad; 
the first step towards uniting Louisviile and Cincinnati with Richmond and 
Norfolk. is is a most important work on account of the connecting links 
that will bring 00 large a portion of the natural resources of Virginia within 
reach of both a home and a foreign market—tor the establishment ofa di- 
rect line of steamships between Norfolk and Europe is an important event 
of recent Virginia development. A portion of this same line is that con- 
templated between the Kanawha pein and Richmond. The Virginia 
legistature at its last session granted a charter to a company for the 
construction of this roxd, which bas been contracted for and will svon 
be commenced. It is intended to tap a region abounding in iron, lead, 
galt, coal, manganese and other minerals, and bring these products to a 
market. Virginia is richer than Pennsylvania in natural wealth, and 
the development of this region is one of the important features of pro- 

in that state. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, which is 8 consolidation of these 
lines designed to connect the commerce of the Ohio and Mississippi 
with tide water is one, of the grandest schemes ever contem- 
spre for the industrial development of Virginia. The city of 

ichmond has subscribed $2,000,000 towards the execution of 
the work. The le of Augusta County are about to vote on a 
proposition to aid it y a0 appropriation of $500,000. Other counties 
and cities in the State have already taken stock to the amount of 
$3,000,000, and it looks as if the work would be completed by capital 
raised exclusively in that State. The extension of the James River 
canal to the Ohio—thus affording water curnmunication between the 
west and the seaboard—is also a project of kindred importance. This 
was an enterprise that attracted the attention of Washington, and was 
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u by him with t ene as a commercial necessity for the 
AN But icabiiba wpehas on left the prize to be carried off by 
New York through the construction of the Erie Canal. At present, 
however, there is a fair probability of the work being completed, as the 
existing Virginia canal, of which the proposed line is an extension, has 
fallen into the hands of a French company which, it is said, intends to 

rosecute the work without delay, as soon as its charter shall have 

n fully confirmed. 

These Virginia railroad and canal enterprises, although of the highest 
importance on account of their influence in developing the resources of 
the country, are only subsidiary to a still grander project that is intended 
to divert to Richmond a portion of the commerce of the Pacific. Rich- 
mond has now direct communication with Memphis. The Railroad 
from Memphis to Little Rock, Arkansas, will be finished within a few 
months. A Texas company has undertaken the work of building a road 
that will unite Northern Texas and the Rio Grande with Arkansas. 
General Fremont is now pushing a railroad through the Mexican 
provinces of Chihuahua and Sonora, that will connect the Rio Grande 
and the Jamee River via Little Rock and Memphis, with Guaymas, in 
California: hence, before the expiration of another year it is expected 
that Richmond will be in direct railroad communicativn with San 
Francisco. 

The railroad and canal improvements in the other Southern States are 
also of considerable importance. In Alabama recent arrangements have 
connected the Will’s Valley and Chattanooga Railroad into the Chatta- 
nooga and New Orleans line. This road will be completed to the Ala- 
bama State line in October next, and the cars will be running to Gads- 
den within eight months. A short link of thirty miles—which is now 
being graded—will then connect Selma with Omantion This road 
will open up the grain lands of AJabama to the great Northern and 
Western markets, and will impart new energy and industry to one of 
the finest sections of country in the Union. The Charleston, Atlanta, 
Memphis, Topeka, and the New Orleans and Chattanooga railroads 
will all cross the Coosa River near Gadsden, and that place will then 
become, next to Atlanta, the most important railroad centre in the interior 
of the Southwestern States. Louisville and Cincinnati are competing for 
the commerce of the GulfStates, and the capital of these wealthy cities has 
been available in improving and perfecting the communications with Mo- 
bile, Vicksburg and New Orleans. Nearly all the Southern cities are 
taking measures to extend their railroad communications with the in- 
terior. Savannah was almost the first to put in order its old roads and 
plan new connections. Charleston has evinced decided activity in the 
matter, and is once more in direct railroad communication with the Mis- 
sissrpp River at Memphis. In a word, from almost every seaport along 
the Sonthern coast connections are being effected with one or another of 
the leading trunk lines that compose the admirable net work of South- 
ern railroads, North Carolina seems to be the most backward, but the 
project of repairing the Dismal Swamp Canal, which will probably be 
soon completed, will open that State to a new career of industry and 
wealth. 

Our limits preclude us from presenting in detail all of even the larger 
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roads mprosected, and much lees can we make room to describe the nume- 
rous shorter enterprises in progress in the Southern States. Enough 
has been given to indicate that the Southern people manifest an energy 
and interest upon the. subject, that could scarcely have been anticipated 
at the close of a long and exhatisting civil war. They have been greatly 
aided in the work of industrial reorganization by the liberality and wis- 
dom of the Government in restoring the military railroads at the cluse 
of the war to the original owners on payment of a fair valuation for 
improvements in the roads and the rolling stock. Indeed, itis not easy 
to see how any progress could have been made in case a different policy 
had been adopted by the authorities at Washington. 

The vigor thus manifested at the South in opening these great lines 
of Southern trade is also very important, in that it facilitates the resto- 
ration of society to a healthy condition, and thus affords effective guaran- 
tees for the future. With the establishment of essy intercourse with 
distant markets, the vexed labor problem was divested of half its difficul- 
ties. To all classes the one resort of industry was the only possibility 
of the future. In this view, the restoration and improvement of the 

t highways of modern travel is invested with a grand significance. 

t has smoothed past troubles and will lead to still higher benefits. 

Politics and government are dependent upon and controlled by the social 

and industrial condition. All that is now required is confidence and 

security, and when these shall have been obtained, the South will enter 
upon a new career of prosperity. 


DEBT AND FINANCES OF LOUISVILLE. 


The public debt of Louisvilie is made up of what is called the Debt 
Proper and the Contingent Debt—the latter being loans of the city’s credit 
to certain Railroad Companies. The following is a schedule of the Debt 
Proper : 

FURDID DzBr, JaKUsRY 1, 1867. 
Date of fe? i dew pur- Time When Where -B'nde— Amount 
60 


ran. due. Pp le. os'd.out. o ie 
to bi ios‘d. ern 
- 26,000 00 
« 80,000 00 
is & 
. 171,000 00 
.'8 , 18,000 00 
. 67 ,000 00 
72 . ¥T2,000 00 
+ 10,000 00 
1 -10 . 10,000 00 
-20 y'rs.1885 87 . 97,000 00 
ae 91 » 81,000 00 
wceeese +s -BCHO: +20 y'r8.1885 19, 
6B. .cceeee »Cavel Street.... cf 1986 ....-0000 a . BAR. 94,747 04 
Apw.10, °66........- “chool Houses, .30 y'rs.1806......++6 * M -»-80 .80 . 80,000 00 
Apr.2, ‘66 ...0.5-. Streets... ..... ‘* 30D6.....0008 + oe BB}. 883. 38,600 00 
015, 66 at Rebs sedae rere LOMO sessncaee at ee +o B1G.21¢. 22,600 00 
Oe. ast ares “ scses PAOLA OOG. Tonetes te “ .40 .40 . 40,00 00 
Dec-15, O..cceccee SY licceeces 1808. see eees ? 440 249 | 40,000 00 


Total number and amount of Lads, .......ceccccsvesse-ceseeccscscccs 2400 2881 2,881,747 94 
Bonds authorised, but not yet fesued ....scorsss s secsseretecesceeceenen.tssnneces 95,800 00 
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The bonds issued as loans of the rai credit, forming the contingeat 
debt (being endorsements) sre described in the following statement : 


CONTINGENT DEBT JANUAR, 1, 1867. 


Date of Por the benefit of Timeto When Where —Bonde— Amount 
bonds. what RR. iesned. ran. due, yable, Ie'd Out. of bonds. 
Ap. 20, °59........0.. Jeffers: nville RB. .80 7's 1863... 0.00. of 20 150 $150,000 60 
AD. 1, °0B..ccccccnse, Lon'vil. & Nas. RR 18865. cccceses erica, 500 471,000 6 

1, °65... Pace ee ss Om 1886... ccc N. xO 224,000 @ 

Ap. 1, *8T Daceeece oe br BR. x rpatninreet * on pee = 
Roy. 1 Bacco aman RR ag. CCII Saab 188 188000 oD 
WB'68 ooo ees Leb. Br. Exten.RR “ 9 18VB.......000 “ — @00 600 «400,000 68 
Total numberand amount of bonds............ 2,025 1,875 $1,875,000 68 


As collaterals for the security of the principal and interest of these en- 
dorsements the city holds the bonds of the corporate beneficiaries, secured 
by deposits of stocks or mortgage on their properties. The whole of the 
debt bears interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, payable semi- 
anoually at the banks named in the tables or at the City Treasurer's office. 
Ae against its debt proper, the city holds property of great value—in en- 
doreements, ercheats, and real estate ($2,125,520 67), market-house pro- 
perty al 96), stocks of various companies ($1,549,258 70), House 
of Kefuge Property ($81,191 77), notes, personal debts, &. 

The valuation of taxable property, as a basis for the taxes to be collected 
in 1867, was—for city tax $48,561,983, and for water tax $57,828,727, 
the latter including he value of merchandige ($9,261,744) not taxable for 
city purposes, The valuation for the years 1860 to 1867, both for city 


aod special purposes, is given in the following table : . 
Slaves, mdse, Total for 
Land & Total Personal- og ea 
Flecal im prove- fer city ity, Resi- 
S61. gocsen ssa gic00n 350 eH oe Perey Si 107 $8,864,545 gouresese 
1000 fo. eee TUL1 19,708,087 ~ "768,900 41,855 ......  19,609.903 4,151,487 23. 78,779 
Horas "tt Sant 508°600 Sten Sr i04018 10,090,905 41,295,117 
1068 HEARERS SS $6,012, 80,075 oc... 101,500 1 108 81.004. 907 
1086 Fes cecen ae fetes 46,104,897 99,678Q512,890 68,985,499 9,003,295 68,988 654 
WOR es as eee 47,927,088 ...... 84,080 650,855 events Seer tes Sasa. Tat 


The assessment law appears to have been modified between 1865 and 
1866, and “ personality,” formerly only taxable for water purposes, was 
transferred to the city valuation. Under the bead ot “ Residuary” there was 
formerly. from $3,000,000 to 6,000,000 listed as lisble to water, d&c., 
tax; also an additional slave valuation. These items, no longer existing, 
made a larger difference between the two lists than is at present observable 
—that difference being forthe years 1866 and 1867 “ merchandize” alone, 

The following statement shows the amount of taxes collected for 1866, 
and the purposes for which collected : 


ONG te Te, cacloeee coovteetes 471,400 48 | Old Mability tax...............0.. 
Bebo! tax Ree Soa. Sno ecces “olen Cabsl erecta eat banat 
ih 805 GSE soiree ee ee eecne 10,084 47] ‘otal city ........ Seintutee ote $722, 
Bounty. bord. do. tas... sci oeas aoe aialtase he 60,980 55 
ep om all a0counts...-........ se-cscscsccccceecceccceee cavseece eee $701,720 st 


The total tax listed for this year was $867,288 76, and the amount col- 
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lected was, as above, $791,759 87, leaving in default $75,828 89. The 
Fisted tax indicates a rate of about 144 mills for city, and 1 mill for water 
tax. The other principal sources of revenue (other than income from 
investments) are license fees and rents of wharves and market houses. 
These (which belong to the sinking fund) have produced yearly for the 
past six years the amounts stated below: 

Fecal 


License Wharf Market Total 
eiSig Gite oy | Gs 
84,; 68 2,811 84 11,813 18 $e ooe 10 
108,748 00 11,616 89 11,541 64 126,86 58 
128,161 46 21,524 66 9,448 61 154,194 75 
ik 20 18, 84 8,162 58 156,483 57 
o 162,041 23 25,683 65 18,668 36 202, 


The increase of revenue from these sources is very satisfactory. We 
have no means of ascertaining the amount of the general taxes for a 
series of years, 

The aggregate receipts into the City Treasury from all sources in 1866 
amounted to $1,256,752 85, and the expenditures to #1,175,014 61, leav- 
ing a balance to credit of $81,137 74, or, after adjustment of warrants 
outstanding at the commencement (816,669 61) and close ($6,976 66) 
of the year a clear balance of $72,044 79, which, added to the cash in 
Treasury January 1, 1866 ($255,366 82), leaves a cash balance of $327,- 
411 61 for future appropriation. 

The chief objects of expenditure in 1866 were: almshouse, $14,064 65 ; 
bounty fund, $31,826 57; city court and city officers, $31,026 76 ; city 
revenue proper, $40,365 85 ; schools, $105,680 28; engineer and fire de- 
achayety $92,830 67; gay $27,449 37; houre of refuge, $34,589 95; 

ospital, $23,678 32 ; pumps, wells and cisterns, $89,786 78 ; sinking fund, 
$198,645 25; street improvements, $186,025 78; water fund, $57,303 02 ; 
wharves, $11,147 85; workhouse, $28,041 46. 

The sinking fund account is supported chiefly from licenses, market and 
wharf rents, d&c.; and including $144,952 93 balance from previous year 
had in 1866 disposable fands to the umount of $464,946 31, and paid 
away $229,023 70, Jeaving a balance of $235,922 60. 

The value of investments (bonds, notes and stocks) held by the sinking 
fand at the close of 1866 was $515,334 59. 

The general financial condition of the city is shown in the following 
list of aseete and liabilities, December 31, 1866. 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
OO ci deicnae isnsniacc seis snaensces $897,411 61 | Bille payabdle.........,.c2006 coves $110,925 00 
Fire 4 partmen:. p Ope.» .. 68,255 65 | Hondas ( ctual isene) ......ceeeeee 2,881,247 94 
City’s Intervet an pe City warrants out ...........,c00- 6,976 66 
4 in Gas 178 215 29 | Cash due 'o Trast Funds: .....+.. 
665 7 | Boun'y Bond & in’t, F'd........ 47,781 10 
81,191 77| Gas Lp tt Fond —..ccecccecees 41,874 3f 
844, H, of a eho ELE 1,286 14 
515,834 59 Loan Fund .......-sccscsseveves I oT 
476,016 20} Old Linbdititv Pand... .......... 28,688 73 
600 000 00} Rowans Heirs..... eesieoperescsee 1,345 95 
900,000 00 | schoo! Sond Fund.... 18,073 59 
B44 4 W Cocccce cocescccvccce 57,819 49 
BOs receivable ...... ..ccseesceee f 
Persone! debte.cccccssssesceseee oo 183,498 84 
@2 889.817 87 $1,705,464 96 
Endorsem'ts, eacheats,&6......-.. 196,590 67 | Surplus areetd........ccceres coos 2,80°,873 68 
TOtAl ...0 ccccsssceces $5,018,838 u| Total ivacicsccccucdee $5,018,888 54 
ENDORSEMENTS 
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The population of Louisville, according to a local census taken in 1866, 
was 125,800, and the 


Neloeca ie ol tax Ben ccepaliendectiisieneeseiens) sansiseevianes O58. Or OF bor capita Oo 

Mi for water tax......ec.--seeees z 

Tax on city valuation......-+s.++000 seeleeresetseteccese 808,355, or *8 = 
% on water valuation...........05 eater < ioe 

City debt proper ......csevcccsors os Je c 4 

Tota! Liadilitied........ccsecsccseeecceceecser cece cestesncenes ins 4 or ~ 

Total ABS0tS........cccccessccccscccencasss- sen ssccoessrsecece pe a bey 
DU EndOrecMents oooecerccceccccsvessesss ccoreacsscsocsees 875,000, 


COMMERCIAL LAW.—N®. 36. 


OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


(Continued from page 126, vol. 57.) 


An answer, “ not subject to fits,” is not necessarily falsified by the fact 
that the life-insured has bad one or more fits. But if the question had 
been, “ Have you ever had fits?” then it is said that any fit of any kind, 
and however long before, must be stated. But if a man had a fit when a 
young child, and forgot to mention it, or considered it wholly unimpor- 
tant, and it bad nothing to do witb bis state of health, it would hardly be 
held a falsification which would avoid the polidy. 

As there is always a general question as to any facts affecting health 
not particularly inquired of, a concealment of such a fact goes to a jury, 
who are to judge whether the fact was material and whether the conceal- 
ment were honest. As when a life insured was a prisoner for debt, aud 
so without the benefit of air and recreation; and where a woman whose 
life was insured bad become the mother of a child under disgraceful cir 
cumstances, and the insurers defended against the policy on this ground, 
the question was submitted to the jury, whether the concealment of these 
facts was a material concealment, 

If the policy and the papers annexed or connected put no limits on the 
location of the life-insured, be may go where be will. But if, when ap 
plying for insurance, he intends going to a place of peculiar danger, and 
this intention is wholly withbeld, it would be a fraudulent concealment. 

If facts be erroneously but honestly misrepresented, and the insurers, 
when making the policy, knew the truth, the error does not affect the 
policy. Nor does the non-statement of a fact which diminishes the risk, 
or concerning which there is an express warranty, 

If Hl a proposal for a life insurance, and an agreement thereoa, & 
policy be drawn up by the insurers and presented to the insured and ac: 
cepted by thei, which differs from the terins of the agreement, aud varies 
the rights of the parties concerned, equity will interfere and deal with the 
case on the footing of this agreement and not of the policy. But it may 
be shown by evidence aud circumstances that it was intended by the in- 
surers to vary the agreement and propose a different policy to the insured, 
and this was understood by the jusured, and the policy so accepted. 
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INGURANCE AGAINST DISEASE AND AGAINST DISHONESTY OF SERVANTS. 


_ Of late years, both of these forms of insurance have come into prac- 
tice, but not so long or ao extensively as to require that we should speak 
of them at length. In general it must be true, that the principles already 
stated as those of insurance against marine peril, or fire, or death, must 
apply to these other—and indeed to all other—forme of insurance, except- 
ing 80 far as they may be qualified by the nature of the contract. 

From one interesting case which has occurred in England, it seems that 
when an application is made for insurance or guaranty against the fraud 
or misconduct of an agent, questiona are proposed, as we should expect, 
which are calculated to call forth a!l the various facts illustrative of the 
character of the agent, and all which vould assiat in estimating the proba- 
bility of bis fidelity and discretion. But a declaration of the applicant as 
to the course or conduct he was to pursue was distinguished from a war- 
rapty. He may recover on the policy, although he changes his course, 
provided the declaration was honest when made and the change of con- 
duct was also in good faith. In this case the application was for ingurauce 
of the fidelity of the secretary of an institution. There was a question as 
to when and how often the accounts of the secretary would be balanced 
and closed ; and the applicant answered that these accounts would be ex- 
amined by the financial committee once a fortnight. A loss ensued from 
the dishonesty of the secretary ; and it appeared to have been made pos- 
sible by the neglect of the committee or the directors to examine his ac- 
counts in the manner stated in the policy. But the insurers were held, on 
the ground that there was no warranty. 


THE CHONTALES GOLD MINES. 


It is seldom we get an account of the South American Gold Mines 
from any but interested or equivocal sources. We find, however, an 
interesting general account of the Chontales Gold Mines in the London 
Athenaum of a late dats, authenticated by the name of the writer, Dr 
Berthold Seeman, from whish we have prepared the following : 

The stillness of the virgin forests, which to this day cover a great part 
of Chontalex, would probably not have baen broken for generations if it 
had not been for the discovery of a very productive gold mine, which, 
until recently, was the property of a Spanish American, and has‘ now 
ene into the hands of English capitalists. For many years the owner 

ad drawn nove but blanks in the great lottery of mining enterprise. He 
had been one of the first settlers at Libertad, a place which derived its 
name from a grogshop of that name, where everybody had liberty to do 
pretty much as be liked. One day, when hopelessly embarrassed, a man, 
with the image of St. Peter, passed the house asking whether anybody 
wished to offer up prayers to the saint, The poorer classes of Nicaragua 
do not always give money to these wandering image-bearers, but frequently 
whatever goud things they may have in their possession, such a8 cocoa 
beans, chocolate, lumps of sugar, wax candles, &c.; and the wife of the 
impoverished miaer could lay her hande on nothing better than a piece 
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ecented soap. But she promised to present a chalice to the village 
church if St. Peter would let her husband, who had been so singularly 
unfortunate in gold mining, find 3 good silver mine. The husband baving 
fully ratified the vow, both awaited with confidence the asked for inter 
cession. They were not doomed to be disappointed. A short time after. 
wards an Indian called, and the, miner’s miserable plight became at once the 
topic of conversion. ‘If it is rch stones you are harping after,’ said the 
Indian, ‘I can take you to a place where you shall find enough to last 
you a lifetime” The offer was gladly accepted, on condition that if the 
place turned out as rich as represented, the Indian should receive three 
cows for showing it. Chopping-knife in hand, and a few provisions on 
their back, the two entered the thick virgin forest which stretches from 
Libertad to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. After traveling several 
leagues, they arrived at a place where the Indians were in the habit of 
shooting Javalis, a kind of wild boar. ‘ Will this satisfy you {” asked the 
guide triumphantly, The miner was dumbfounded. After years of 
fruitless toil and search, he saw at last before him a property combining 
all the features of a good mine. On the slopes of a hill rising 500 feet 
above a river-bed, he found a wide lode of quartz rock, rich in silver and 
gold, and traceable for several miles; magnificent waterfalls available for 
setting in motion the most powerful machinery, and in every direction 
timber of excellent quality for mining purposes. This was the now 
famous Javali mine, the ore of which up to that time was taken out in 
small quantities only and ground to powder in mortars cut out of the 
solid rock of the river bed whenever the Indians required gold for trading 
purposes. Hastening to register his claims officially, the enraptured miner 
tried to raise the funds necessary for turning this valuable discovery to 
account; but his credit was so low that not one of his countrymen would 
lend him a few dollars to buy picks and shovels. He would have been 
obliged to abandon all thought of working the mine, if a generous for- 
eigner had not come forward with the necessary funds, and also stood be- 
tween him and his relentless creditors, when the richness of the Javali 
came to be known. In a short time the miner was able to pay off all his 
and his father’s debts and purchase houses and estates. The chalice pro- 
mised to St. Peter’s shrine was not forgotten. It was made of thirty-six 
ounces of gold, and by the hands of a German goldsmith, under whose 
hospitable roof the miner was living when his wife registered the vow. 
The discovery of the Javali, or rather the betrayal of its existence by 
the Indian, led to the exploration of the surrounding district, and the 
finding of more than 300 mines of more or less importance. A proper 
geological survey of this undoubtedly rich district, rich in both silver and 
gold, has, however, as yet not been attempted, though it might be er- 
pected to lea! to results which would more than « thousandfold repay 
the expenses of such an undertaking. But Nicaragua, like most parts of 
Spanish America where the foreign element bas as yet not penetrated, is 
so poor that it bas no funds for projects of this nature. Though all mines 
are national property, the discovery and tracing of them out is entirely 
left to the individual enterprise of people who ae acquired a certaia 
amount of empirical geological knowledge, and who, when they find rich 
spots, make them their own by registering them officially. As long ss 
the mines are worked, and worked properly, the title thus acquired is u0- 
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disputed ; but if for two years no work is done in them, they revert once 
more to the nation, and may be registered anew. Some of the most im. 
portant mines of Chontales are now owned by foreigners, who are gradu- 
ally introducing a better system, of working them. The natives still go 
on mining in the most expensive and primitive manner, Deep shafts 
they cannot sink, because they do not know how to timber the ground ; 
and not having deep shafts, they cannot avail themselves of even such a 
simple contrivance as a tackle, and have to carry all the ore on the backs 
of men, in leather bags fastened by a strap round the forehead. A man 
carries about a hundredweight at a time, and has to climb up steep trunks 
of trees in which notches have been cut. I damp weather these primitive 
ladders are very slippery, and cause numerous accidents. The ore is 
Seo by water power and in rastros, heavy rocks of quartz and basalt 
ing used for crushing. 

Many of the miners are natives of the neighboring republic of Hon- 
duras. They are better workmen than the Nicaraguans, but enjoy the 
reputation of being greater thieves, Amongst them are some who prac- 
tice the revolting habit of earth eating. The earth eaters do not consti- 
tute a separate tribe, but are principally negroes and half castes, seldom 
Indians, never pure whites. They are easily recognized by their pecu- 
liarly livid and sickly color. Their nickname, “toros” (buils), must have 
been given them not on account of their bodily strength, for they are 
poor, emaciated people, but more probably because they lick the ground, 
as bulls are sometimes wont todo. The earth, which is a kind of clay 
found in the mines. I shall have it properly analyzed when I get home, 
and it may then be compared with the edible earth of Syria, to which 
Ebrenberg’s researches apply, and with that mentioued some time back 
by the Pharmaceutica ‘Journal. It is called “ jabonada,” because when 
moist it has a certain mat aod causes some foam when brought ivto 
contact with the saliva. It is cream-colored, often tinged with pink, and 
has a slightly fatty taste. When well selected, there is no eand in the 
pieces, the whole substance dissolving on the tongue; but as tit-bits of 
this kind are not always attainable, a slight admixture of sand is not ob- 
jected to. Earth eating is a vice which, like any other vice, grows upon 
people, and when carried to excess kills its victims without mercy. The 
same arguments which are applied to the suppression of drunkenness are 
applied generally with as little success to earth eating. One of the miners 
in the Javali gave me a full account of the way he used to goon. He 
was about twelve years old when he took to the habit, and carried it on 
till he was twenty-five, Commencing little by little, he ultimately ate 
several pounds a day, and he lived successive days upon nothing but earth, 
always drinking a good quantity of water, and feeling little or no appe- 
tite for any other kind of food. At most times he used to eat the earth 
as it came from the mine, but sometimes he would vary the flavor by an 
admixture of common brown sugar or by toasting the clay over the fire. 
At Jast be carried earth eating to such an excess that he became se.iously 
ill, and had to give it up to save hie life. More than two years had 
elapeed since that time, but he retained nevertheless the livid look pecu- 
liar to earth eaters, aud thought that he should never regain his natural 
color. It is very difficult to say what proportion of the mining popula. 
tion of Chontales are addicted to earth eating. As the majority regard 
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it as a vice, many practice the habit on the sly; but from my own obser- 
vation I should say they amount to about ten per cent. ; 

In these mountains a species of caoutchouc (known here by its Aztec 
name of ule), vanilla, sarsaparilla, quassia, fustic and other valuable 
woods abound, and there are many vegetable productions perfectly new to 
science. Amongst the most noteworthy are a pitcher plant (every umbel 
of which terminates in five flower-bearing pitchers, filled with water), and 
Achimenes with beautiful velvety leaves, a large white Sobralia, and a, 
tree with fingered leaves and smail round seeds, which are occasionally 
offered for sale by the Indians, and from which chocolate of a flavor 
superior to that of the common cocoa is manufactured. Some day this 
chocolate tree will doubtless be extensively grown by Europeans; and as 
it occurs in these woods together with the common naturalized cocoa, it 
may have been cultivated when this district was more thickly inbabited 
by Indians than it is at present. 

¥ou still see pure Indians in the Chontales Mountains, but they are 
not numerous, and are retiring into the solitude of the forest as fast as the 
white men or the more numerous half castes approach. Twenty years ago 
there are said to have been many Indian families about Libertad, but there 
are now a few only. Earlier still, centuries, ago, there must have 
been a large Indian population in the grassy districts of Chontales. A 
great number of ancient tombs, met with in almost every direction, suffi- 
ciently attest this. These tombs are found in plains having a rocky soil 
and good drainage. The Indians never selected ill-drained sites for their 
villages, and many of the most healthy towns built hy the Spaniards in 
America are in localities originally selected by Indians. From what I 
saw, it would seem that in Ae ancient Chontales villages the houses 
were in the centre, and the tombs, placed in circles around, formed the 
outskirts, The tombs are of different hights and sizes. One of the 
largest, which was about twenty feet long by twelve feet wide and eight 
feet sbove ground, I saw opened by people in search of golden orna- 
ments. It took four men about a furtnight to remove the heap of stones 
placed on the top of the grave and to lay the grave itself completely 
open. No gold was found, but a round pillar, seven feet high and eight- 
een inches scross, which was standing upright in the centre of the tomb, 
a corn mill, in shape like those still in use in the spans a knifo ten 
inches long, an instrument like a reaping hook, and a tiger's head (vataral 
size), all of stone, and besides, some broken crocks and a quantity of balls 
as large as peas and made of burnt olay. In some instances, gold orna- 
ments have been met with, but not in sufficient numbers to offer much 
inducement for people to destroy these venerable relics. Men of science 
will therefore find about Juigalpa, San Diego, Libertad and other places 
a sufficiently large number to enable them to throw some light upon the 
stone age of these extinct tribes. 

The Indians who before the Spanish conquest inhabited Nicaragua did 
not construct any large temples or other stone buildings, as sowe of the 
other natives of Central America have done. But in some parts they 
made stone idols of considerable dimensions, some of them representing 
the human figure, and reminding us of those of Easter Island, in the 
Pacific. A most finished piece of sculpture I found near the Limon mine 
in New Segevia, It was a large font broken in halves, having on the 
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outside a human face representing the sun, the hair doing duty for-the 
rays. Bat what struck me as siogular was the circumstance that there 
was a Jong pair of mustachios, such as no Indian ever had, and the ques- 
tion at once suggested itself—did fancy induce the Indian artist to add 
this long appendage, or did he copy it directly or indirectly from a 
bearded race with which his countrymen had come in contact! 

Although the gold regions of Chontales are very close to tha Atlantic 
Ocean, yet there is no direct road between them and the seaboard, and 
all communication is ws up by American steamers passing up the river 
Sen Joan and the lake of Nicaragus. Passengers are discharged at San 
Ubaldo, where, during the wet season, they have to traverse the most 
awful swampy plains imaginable. They have, whether they like it or not, 
to plange into holes filled with mud and water that make the hair of any 
novice in Central American travelling stand on end. One of my com- 
panions, who had never seen any other roads than those of England, de- 
spondingly inquired whether we could not go round when we came to the 
firet of these mudholes, from which a Californian, out “ prospecting,” was 

ling with all his might to extricate himself and bis wretched mule. 

My old shipmate, the late Captain J. Hill, R. N., has fixed the geographi- 
cal position of St. Domingo, one of the larger mines, making the latitude, 
by observation, 12° 16’ N., and the oe hae from chart, 84° 59’ W. 
This leaves but a short distance between the principal mines and the sea- 
board, and from Pena Bianca, which is the highest known peak of Chon- 
tales, and may be about 2,500 feet above the sea, you can make out the 
hills about Blewfields, though not the ocean itself. At my suggestion, a 
meeting was called of all those who had either been from Chontales to 
Blewfields or who were interested in opening a direct road between them. 
A good many responded to the call, and I elicited much useful informa- 
tion, tending to show that it was practicable to cut a road from Javali to 
Aguas Muertas, the navigable part of the Blewfields river, Pena Blanca 
commands a very fine view. You cannot see any rivers, thongh they 
discharge themselves into the Atlantic, the Javali entering the Mico and 
the Mico the Blewfields; but you can see the Javali lode of auriferous 
uartz rocks for several miles, and distinctly trace the various branches 
(rik in many instances have proved extremely rich) running into it. 
urther on, the eye, passing over dense virgin forests, encounters green 
savannas. The view is bounded on the east by the Blewfield hills, on the 
weat by the lake of Nicaragua and its characteristic islands. What a 
capital subject for a geographical paper an exploration of this district 
would afford! It is truly virgin ground, where here and there you meet 
a few families of Indians— Caribe” the half-castes of Nicaragua call 
them, though they do not practice the flattening of the head and other 
customs deemed peculiar to that race. The vegetation of Pena Blanca 
is distinct from that of any other mountain top I have seen in Chontales. 
I found a purple Lobelia, a scarlet caulescent Orchid and s crimson Mac- 
lenia. Much to my regret, many of the woody eee had been destroyed 
by fire. On my last ascent, the gentleman who had kindled the fame 
was with me, and was somewhat astonished when instead of receiving un- 
qualified praise for having cleared the view, I told him it was fortunate, 
standing as we did on the brink of a yawning precipice, that the enraged 
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botanist within me was eomewhbat mollified by my appreciation of the fine 
landscape which be had as it were unrolled. ; 
There are a good many monkeys, grey equirrels, green parrots, wild ter 
keys, macaws, and snakes, in the woodlands of Chontales; the largest and 
most 6ommon snake, known by the native name of taboba, attains 6 to 8 
feet in length, but is not venomous. In the grassy parts you fiod a good 
number of armadilloes, which tbe natives ate very fond of eating. We 
caught one to take home; but having to leave it a few days at eome 
house, we were told that it bad disappeared during our absenoe, the 
temptation of eating it having probably proved too strong. oopa re. 
about animal life, I ehould not omit alluding to a gigantic saurian, eaid to 
have been last year in New Segovia, and of the vertebre of which people 
have made footstools. An account of “the monster” fills several coluurm 
of the official gazette of Nicaragua, and is from the pen of one Paulino 
Montenegro, B.A. The author states that having heard of the existence 
of a gigantio reptile near LaCuchilla, be started, in company with severs! 
frien le, to have a look at the animal, which was said to have made large 
burrows in the manver of moles, and been the caure of uprooting tres 
and making large stones roll down hill. He found ei aiyinios as Tepre 
sented, and saw the course the animal, or rather animals, for there nde 
ed to be two of different sizes, had taken. He did not obtain a sight of 
the animals themselves ; but from the tunnels they had made, it was co 
jectured that they bad the shape of the guapote fish of the country, wer 
about twelve yards in length, and from impressions left on the wet grouvd, 
had “scales like those of the alligators.” Ancient tradition, the 
adds, knows of several monsters of similat size in the neighborhood. To 
a man of science the account given is altogether unsatisfactory ; but before 
consigning it to the lumber-room of cock-snd-bull stories, the affair ought 
to be looked into more closely, We must not forget that on the rery 
highway of nations, the Isthmus of Panama, one of tbe largest, if not the 
latgeat terrestrial animal of tropical America (Elasmotherium Baiséi, 
Gill, or Zupirus Bairdi, J. E. Gray) was allowed to roam about unknows 
to men of science, though well known to the natives, until quite recestly 
Prof. Gill, of Washington drew attention to it. Since then the poor asi 
mal has had no peace. Both in the Zooological Gardens in Regent's Part 
and the British Museum have isaned warrants againet him. At the various 
Panama railway stations a reward is given by British agents to any oe 
who may bring him the new tapir, either dead or alive. 


EMIGRATION AT NEW YORK AND THE BMIGRATION BOARD. 


This Summer ends the twentieth year since the establishment of the 
Commissioners of Emigration—and, during that period, four millions of 
immigrants have arrived at this port, seeking homes under our republican 
government. Four millions of namee—enough to constitute a nation by 
themselvee—are recorded upon the books of Mr. Bernard Casserly, Gea: 
eral Superintendent of the Board of Emigration, 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD OF EMIGRATION. 


The Board of Commissioners of Emigration, as at present constituted, 
was appointed by an act of the Legislature during the session of 1847. 
Its objects and duties were defined as being for the relief and protection 
of alien emigrants arriving at the port of New York, and provision was 
made that such emigrants should be entitled to aid for five years after 
their arrivel; the expenses of the whole system to be defrayed by a small 
commutation fee, chargeable on evety person landed here. 

Previous to the passage of this act, the subject of the care and support 
of the alien i ae was left either to the general quarantine and poor 
laws, or to local laws and ordinances, varying sometimes as to provisions, 
and very often as to their practical administration. A general tax, under 
State authority, levied on all passengers, was applied to the support of the 
Marine Hospital at Quarantine; and aliens as well as others suffering ua- 
der contagious and infectious diseases, such as yellow fever, ship fever or 
small-pox, was there received; but no provision was made for applying 
any part of that fund to the relief of those requiring aid uoder other cir- 
cumstances. Owners of vessels engaged in the emigration business were 
tequired by local ordindnces to give bonds to indemnify the city and 
eounty in caze of the emigrant becoming chargeable under the poor laws. 

With the great and rapidly-increasing emigration from 1840 to 1847, 
these provisions were found very inconvenient to the shipowners, and 
wholly inadequate to the purpose of affording aid and relief to the emi- 
grant suffering from sickness and destitution. The bonds remaining for 
along time uncancelled were onerous to the better classes of shipowners, 
while in the case of others they were found of no value when attempts 
were made to enforce them. A more momentous objection to the system 
was, that from want of proper regulations and restrictions vessels were 80 
overcrowded and the emigrants 80 poorly cared for as to cause a terrible 
average of sickness and mortality. This state of things was becoming 
more and more distressing as emigration grow larger, and the public 
health was seriously threatened. mua ; 

Seeing the horrible oppressions, temptations and villianies to which the 
newly arrived emigrants were exposed, when they were the helpless prey 
of rapacious emigrant-shipper “ runvers,” Fea ae keepers and 
canal-boat captains, a few public spirited citizens resolved at this juncture 
to take the matter in hand, and obtain by means of direct legislation such 
remidies as the local authorities were powerless to apply to reform these 
wro 
Ames e these persons were Archbishop Hughes, Andrew Carrigan, 
Thomas McElrath, John E. Develin and Addison Gardner. At Albany 
the attempted reformation encountered a tremendous opposition. The 
Almshouse Commissioners, the Common Council of this city, and other 

werfal organizations combined to prevent the passage of the measure ; 
bot it was finally carried, and the first effective step was thus taken to 
abate an evil which was rapidly assuming dangerous proportions, 


THE EMIGRANT DEPOT. 


Although the new Commissioners abolished many abuses; and con- 
tributed largely to the welfare of tle emigtants, there were yet maliznant 
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influences at work which were beyond their reach. The “ boarding 
house” abuses and “ ticket swindling” not only continued, but incress- 
ed. To make an end of these, another appeal was made to the Legisle- 
ture. A law was passed designating Castle Garden as an emigrant de 
requiring all emigrant passengers to be landed there, under the auspices 
of the Commissioners, one of whom—John A. Kennedy, the present Sy- 
perintendent of Police—was designated as Superintendent. And here 
commenced a long and bitter warfare. All who lived by plundering the 
emigrants united to break down this barrier, affording, as it did, a saf 
and pleasant temporary retreat for the stranger. This combination of 
ruffianism and rascality, embracing boarding-house keepers, ticket agents, 
baggage smashers and runners was strong, politically and otherwise 
Many of them had become wealthy upon their ill-gotten gains. But, after 
a long struggle they were beaten off, and the emigrants found protectios 
within the walls of Castle Garden. 

The warfare did not, however, end here; the ticket agents transferred 
themselves to Europe, commencing and successfully carrying on their de- 
predations on the other side of the Atlantic, Thousands of i eer 
arrived with railroad tickets purchased abroad, for which they had paid 
not only double and treble the regular fare, but on their arrival here they 
found themselves with spurious tickets and epurious drafts. Innocent and 
unprotected girls came consigned to houses of prostitution. To stay these 
latter practices the Commissioners resolved to send an agent to Rarope. 

The person selected was Mr. Robert Murray, who, receiving letters from 
Mr. Marcy, the Secretary of State, visited England, Ireland, France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Prussia, Germany and Holland, and, by cozxferences 
with cabinet ministers and other muiboridied) was enabled to break up the 
foreign ticket agency thoroughly. 


BENEFITS OF THE NEW SYSTEM. - 


The system thus established, though not absolutely perfect, hae worked 
exceedingly well. It has at various times been modified or altered in 
matters of detail, as experiences suggested or legal or practical difficulties 
occurred ; and the reports annually issued by the Board of Commissioners 
show that the amount of benefit derived from its operations is really ir 
calculable. These reports exhibit, through elaborate statistical columns, 
how in twenty years from May, 1847, to , 1867, three millions sevea 
hundred and forty-five thousand six hundred and thirty-three emigrants 
landed at Castle Garden, in the port of New York. Relief was extended 
to one third of these, of whom a large proportion were hospital patients, 
requiring and receiving attention from the highest medical and — 
skill, aud the best of hospital care. The expenditure of nearly six mi 
of dollars has been thereby involved. 

This new system has secured results which heretofore were not thought 
of, among which is the confidence felt by the masses throughout the 
world: for as oon as the new system was in practical operation, and cos: 
munication arranged between our Government and those of the old world, 
and advertising and security agencies established, then the tide of emi- 
gration multiplied, and continued its enormous increase until is 1854, ia 
ten years from the institution of the Poard of Emigration, it reached the 
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annual figure of three hundred and nineteen thousand two hundred and 
twenty-three. These were from all parts of the world, the majority 
from Great Britain and Germany. In twenty years the aggregate num- 
ber is about four milliona, and by the beginning of 1868 it will exceed 
that afmount. 


a 
ARRIVALS. 


The following table shows the number and nativities of alien emigrants 
who arrived at Castle Garden from May 5, 1847, to Jan. 1, 1867: 


Ireland....... 206, GoCus. oo 1,485,100 | Norway ......... cccccccces 14,078 
acd ne ree ore malar st aaa eeees @eeeeeoeoeosee 21,722 
e@eeoeoeneee @eercgseoee % @eeeeeeoseoeeoeaeoeeeeen 1] 189 
Seotland Fo cc covecccuccesss 86,890 Beleium eoevccee @ooeereoooos 6,025 
France ....cccecccesesesoes 68,890 8 eoperacone @oeracese ooo 6,788 
Switzerland. .....ccc.cccccce 65,821 est Indies e@eeeorere0 eceeoeevoee 6.744 
Bolland ....-cccccscccccees 28,679 | Denmark...... aretelatsvarsietelon’s 10,045 
Wales. .....scesoescceseces 21,882 Polaad ....00- Coovereeoroo0e 8,488 
BSardinim .....ccccccesesoess 2,805 East Indies eooeseerevcececoen 162 
South America ......cc.000 ok hie Bos sisre's eelireveierea ere ere 87 
Portugal. ..0...0¢ ee esete eee ,878 | Turkey.....006 oinccan 82 
Nova Scotia.........0 einsiare 1,116 Arable SOU UOOUC GAD OONCGS 8 
Reeth cc cccccoscences ASO O24 | Africace®*.. cc ccerccsccces 68 
Canada e@eoeesed Rabe siaemere e 618 Australia... ee eee eeeee 80 
beet ROOK KOT ECO 638 TOPAD. cocvcccrccerocsveccs q 
Bieily . cc cccccecs ecerecoees 294 | Central America.......00006 12 
CORINA secs ccccccbocecnceen 838 Unknown. cccsecccce coeece 95 
Sam total from May 5, 1847, to Jan. 1, 1867......... sole wielsinsieiolers 8,582,574 
Total from Jan. 1, 1867, to Aug. 21, 1867.........06 ecoccccccsccs 168,059 “ 
Total emigration since the commencement of the present system we in- 
etita SCOSHSHSHSOSSHHHSHSSHSHHSSSHLSHTHHSHSHETHHEAHHESHTHOHSHHTHSHEHROHHE HT EEE 8,745,688 


CASTLE GARDEN. 


The buildings on the Battery called Castle Garden are the depot for the 
landing of emigrants, and for their transportation to different parts of the 
country. This depot is the principal one of the Board of Emigration, and 
whatever other buildings they have erected are but subordinate to this 
establishment. This department is divided into several subordinate bu- 
reaus, The rotunda in the centre of the building is the main departinent 
of the commission. In this is the general office of the Board of Emigra- 
tion, including the office of Mr. Bernard Oaseerly, General Agent and 
Gaperintendent, and the offices and desks of bis several clerks, Here 
are employed a large number of persons of different nationalities, for 
the offices of clerks and interpreters. These are well educated and intel- 
ligent men. 

The first department is that of examination. Three men are emplovc.. 
to remain at Quarantine, whose duty it is to board every emigrant ves: .. 
that eoters the port of New York, after having been dulv examined aui 

at Quarantine, to give advice to emigrants, obtain information as 
to their general condition, and to carry out the provisions of the several 
acts forbidding communication with the emigrants before!anding. By 
this means the emigrant is forewarned of the many runnes for boardiog 
houses, and “baggage smachers,” who would fleece him of bis money. 
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This method hae been of inealoulable service to handreds of thousands of 
emigrants, 

By the passage of a law of Congress, entitled, “ A bill to amend an ect 
entitled ‘An act to eneourage immigration,” de. this was inadvertently 
taken from the Commissioners and dispensed with, and for which a mem- 
orial was presented to the Senate of the United States by the Comme 
sioners and ex officio Commissioners of Emigration apprising them of ths 


ae landing, the emigrant through the examivation and regi- 

tering department of the rotun Here they are examined for the par 
of ascertaining if any are liable to be bonded, or in such conditica of 
ealth as to require hospital care; and the name, occupation, age, bith 
place and destination of each, with other necessary particulars, are reoorded. 

The Board has instituted railroad and express departments, with ap 
proved agents, whose business it is to provide tickets for their destinatie 
and to carry baggage to any part of the eity. 

There is also a board-and-lodging department, a waeh-room, for terspo- 
rary use; and arrangements are made with certain boarding house keepes 
of the city, who are present at every arrival, with their prices made public, 
in order that none of the emigrants may be swindled. 


THE LABOR EXIOHANORB, 


A peculiar institution of the Commission is the labor exchange. Here 
are always a number awaiting situations, wader the protection of the 
Board. The female department is closely imepected, and the detectives 
watch every effort made by the runners of brothels for the entrapping of 
the many girls seeking service as domestics. A large building is 


to give greater facilities to this branch; and an officer has been appoir 
for its government. 


DEPARTMENTS, 


The next is the letter, telegram and information office, for the ascow- 
modation of the emigrants in ascertaining the whereabouts of friends. 
One of the departments most beneficial to the emigrant is the treasary. 

Here all his foreign money is exchanged. If his friends have left money 
for him, on his arrival here he receives it. He may be withoat fund, 
through misfortune. He is then given sufficient to meet his present waats, 
leaving security for its return. 

Tn fact, there are arrangements made to meet every conceivable want 
of the emigrant, and constant modifications of departments and govera- 
ment axe made to sdapt themselves to the requirements of the emigrant 


GRABACTER OF TRE DOAIGRATION. 


By an inspection of, the aguregate statement for the twenty years ef 
operations, it is seen that emigration from Ireland is somewhat ip 
excess. While this has been the case in the history of the emigratioa of 
the country, yet, in looking at the reports of 1866 and of the year 186% 
to the present week, it will be observed that Germany is at present exons 
to us a greater number of emigrants than any other nation of the w 


con 
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The Gestination of the majority of the Germans is for the great weetera 
setae 3 ne ores oe Kabhi and Polander, and 
& portion e ian; bat the i rish, Freneh, Spani 
Obinese fill up our seaboard towns, ing ; et eer 

It is said by those engaged for many years in the emigrant business that 
of all pauper classes who arrive at our shores the English is the most ab- 
ject and degraded, and the majority of the poorer classes seldom leave the 
be A Fan sangaben oe transported by private arrangement, or by agents of 


DESTINATIONS. 


The following table will give an idea whither the tide of emigration 
flowing into the country tends. It is taken from the report of the Com- 
missioners of last year, ending January, 1867 : 


Arkansas.... *eeeoeeeeesert*se eee 82 New Ham Teeteoeeeeeeee es 180 
Alabama... @eeereeesevee @eseee 6 96 Nova Sok ape 50 
Australis eeeee ee eeeeeseeoe e868 3 New York COSCH OCC CHEE EH Oe 97,607 
Britieh Oolumbis.... eeertsooe ee 11 New Jersey... eseecooee eeece 4,877 
Canada. eeeoeese @eeesteese ©800808 1,741 Neobraska......ccsccccees eeee 119 
California.....sscccccceve eece 1,678 North Oarolina....sccccccecece 140 
Commecticut...c.cecsccecsccecse 8,711 | New Brunswick.......0.cc000% 60 
Central America COCCSHCSC eS CF yf Oregon....cccoccccocee e@eeseos 88 
Caba eeeteoeeceoe @eoeoeeeeoe eee aeee ll Rhode Island......00'scccesees 2,892 
Delaware. ......2-csereee eeee 288 1 Ohio. ..ccccesee @eeeeee ee e@eee@ 12,923 
District of Oolombis...........6 890 Penneylvania.... ecoee eee coe 24,874 
Florida....... eeeeeeeeoeee 0 10 South Carolina. ...-csecccovcce 171 
Georgia..... 006. ve eroccroece 226 | South America,......... oeveee 27 
Dilinois eeorcee eeotececve ee 23,386 Texas @reesceserece © eerece 124 
NOOR. cccccceccsce Seesicce ccse BS 408 | LODNONECS cc cacincssesies sereieae 566 
Endiana.... eeeoeeoreae +0008 8,201 oan CRITE a 288 
Keotucky.......sc0c¢ @eoseveece 1,636 ir vinia eeoeceeoeeeoeeeese ee 008 1,006 
Kaensee eeeeeseeeoeeee @eeeeeoaoee 468 Weet ENGIOSs ca ccecccceccecces 18 
Louisiana eoeoeeee e@eeeee e2008808 850 Wisconsin. ..o-cccces eevee ¢@ eo 9,160 
Massachuectis.....006 @eee ceed 11,874 Utah eeeseeeeseoe eee eoeeee ee 3,083 
Maryland......ccc000 eeeeeoed 1,818 Newada.....sc0ccce e e eoece 4 
Mame e@eveeeee @eveeeee 0©06 208 330 Pie e e@ee@e eeeee080 80 
Michigan jeeeeoeae @2ees C00e 2008 4,186 * e@eCbeeeereee ©08008 1 
Mimmocsota......ccccccscccrecs 8,459 Udahosnccecaces cece eocece eo 1 
Missouri... .ccccccovee eeeoe 4,918 a Rand 
Mexico eeeeeeos J e@eevteoeeeeenes 19 Total: <ac00e0.cocceesesece te0,058 
Miresiatippt.....ccccccccccceces 65 


The above number is one thousand less than the total report of 1866 . 

geese for, but it will answer as a criterion by which to judge of the 

and dispersion of the westward bound thousands that yearly enter 

Ur oped The majority of those remaining in New York is from 
Ireland. 


THES WARD'S ISLAND HO@PITAL, 


One of the best hospitals in the world is that erected on Ward's Island, 
connected with the Castle Garden establishment. It was planned by Jonn 
W. Ritob, aud has been pronounced as among the most perfect models of 
hospital construction, The amount expended for the buildings of the hoe- 
pital was $187,378 19. The report says that the number of inmates, 
whether disessed in the hospital or infirm and helpless in the other depart- 
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ment during the year'was 10,806, being 2,881 more than in 1865, aud 
5,895 more than in the year preceding. The average number at any ove 
time was about 1,081. The net cost of support of the Emigrant Hospits 
was $142,749 35, being $13,543 98 more than in 1865, $26,726 64 more 
than 1864, $75,695 21 more than in 1863, $96,604 95 more than in 1862, 
$87,507 14 more than in 1861, $88,835 94 more than in 1860, and $87, 
858 95 more than in 1859. During the firet month of the present yearit 
averaged $1,182, and is at the present about $1,700. ; 

The following summary gives the aggregate results of the practice, both 
medical and surgical, during 1866: 


Carsd for in hospital during 1866 (including 647 remaining on let January, 
1866,) together with 438 Dbirthalccccccclicorcscesticcceccse cecesccasices 6829 
Number diecharged, cured or relieved........ssccsecccsece secccceeces ~ 6,468 
Number died ......ccccecscereiee Ap 
Number remaining at tho end of the year..... secssccsccesssccscecseces O78 


CHoeseserenseogseseeevee 18 


The whole of the institutions under the supervision of the Board of 
Emigration are yearly becoming more extensive; and this bureau, it will 
be observed, is to-day one of the largest in the country. Its efforts are io 
every way commendable for the good already accomplished. 


IMMIGRATION THIS YEAR. 


The emigration during the present year is somewhat in excess of last 
year. From January to August 21st, 1867, we have as follows: 


Tvl and ccousieccivssys sice sieiatciatere 45,896 Nova Scotia ereoeegeseeveoreoes 18 


Germany eeeeeeeseeoeeeeoorse oe 77,042 Sardinia... eeeeone eceeeeseereeose eevee 
England .....0..sceccee eoseee 21,656 | South America....cccccccsseee 
Bootlandiccctccccccsscssecacwe 3,679 Canada e@eeeeeeoeeeeveeeeseeee +} 
ales PeeCeoreeteeoeeeeseeeeaeeee 118 China POSCSe SESH HHEH SER HSE OEE q 
France ......- efessiele)er6ieverst eteiei ete 1,070 | Sicily.......sseevcsssvecsvccces oe 
PAI ceccccciecc cece @eeeeeoe 121 Mexico eeeeresceoseeeeeoeoeee oe 
Switzerland .. 2,969 | Russia ..... SC OSB OC ODED ECOOOR. 


Holland ........ 


Sweden....scoce 


1,826 East Undies Fuisicercccieweieeaeess 
270 DOLKOY:« ce conisieuivielnisieieieicicis cients 
8,769 GPOOCG ears ca sicleiorerercolenioie eteisiviote 


— 
SY au Rwawd®: 


Denmark eee eee 1,159 Polaad @Ceeee ge eeeeeos.aeeen 
Ttaly @eeeeeerovee 625 AMHCR. Fox cree emecetts 
Portugal ........ S000 19 { Cevtral America.......00. 
Belgium eee eseoeoee @recee 1,469 Australia eee eeesoesseee eocence 


West Indiea..... eeeseceesoece 174 SAPARD cies ci isinvie's sernacio Ble sbteees 
The following is the total amount for each month up to August 21, 1867: 


Fe 


“ 
Mar: Cee eeeorreeveccensesos 


CRC HHOF ETOH RO OH OAEH EB OOES 


For the mooth of Janoary, 1867 SOC CHHS HOHE HASHES HEHEHE H RHEE ESEO AES 5 Bal 
“ bruary, “« 


April, we CHOHOTCHOHO SHH CHORD OEED De Dee HHOAEEE ee 26,807 

ay, TT eee eorerececccccecesess coece ° 86,426 

June, CHSC SEHORER HOSES EHEH ESE SEs 40,794 

Ug July, “Pee eee ceeeoeareseervesvevcen 22,487 

And to August 21,1 67, POTCO HC OES HORS OE OEE ES EHO EE ODES OSLESE 11,982 


Total in 1867 SCOSHHSHSHSHOHHHSHOHH SEH EHHLEHOHHAESEEHOE DEE EEE 168,059 


Ns 
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The gross earnings for the under-mentioned railroads for the month 
of July, 1866 and 1867, comparatively, and the difference (increase or 
decrease) between the two periods, are exhibited in the following state- 


ment: 


Ait el rat Water Se ol 
Cec cercccccesecaceececcece 874, 116 
Chicago and AltON........cecseorccccsscsovesececcres 891,597 886, 
Chicago and Grest Eastern.......c.s000 
Chicao and Northwestern........4.. 
ee noe Mena ane ESaRS & 
Comtral ......cscccsssccveccssseeceseccccece 994,006 819,021 
Michigan Soathern ............ sesences sescccsscescs 988,409 819,979 
Milwaukee and Prarie da Chien............ssse0006 © 170,785 180,000 
Milwaukee and 8t. Paul.............. 
torres Send Guieae si ee suite 
Pitts Fort e and Chicago.. 
Toledo, Wabash and Western........ ag 


Total in Jaly.....cccorcccccsocccsncses oe seesee 95,907,856 $5,754 805 
Total in Juue..... seceee ccccee ater “pater 


Potil in Merch. ---.- 798,978 
e ee seeeee eee ° 
hades seccccesrcecccccecccs OST 44L 8,418,487 


Jan.—July: 7 months..... ceveccccecces c0ceree 40,186,205 $39,142,940 


The gross earnings per mile of road operated for the same month of 
the two ) ears, are shown in the table which follows: 


Brled:5 FSS cas Babe 00 AON 
Michigan Southern ............. DI IOOLGONG OOOO 694 


daaeegacsa 


Mi) . 
Ohio and Mississippi ........ “a 0 
Pias Ft. Wayne and Chi Ne 468 

abash and Wee o 


Bee 
at 
8 


eRe eee oeeoesse Seeeesee 


Total in Daly.cceccccces socccccs “see seccccce 
Total in June... F 


| seaace8| 88 
$| asseg28|¢ 
8 


Total in Febrary......... Eeiiesiscuus) ocoalicssiaes 
Total in January........ DA addo CODCOUOOUCL aco 


Fs! 
i} 


Fanvary-Jaly : 7 MOMtHS........0.s0.seccsererccessccssoroessese By 
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the several States for the quarter ending the 


We have received from Mr. Hurlburd, 


QUARTERLY REPORTS OF THE NATIONAL BAWKING ASSOCIATIONS OF THE DIFFERENT STATES. 
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32,501,282 64 16,889,578 0S 16,401,871 66 acais 66 18,948,656 78 19,011,606 97 10,778,696 02 4,523,076 21 7,547,01791 7,643,246 05 
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DBBT AND FINANCES OF BUFFALO. 


The Comptroller of Buffalo, under date of July 1st, 1867, has issued 
his report on the financial affairs of that city for the year endiag December 
31, 1866, embracing the whole field of its valuation, taxation and indebt- 
edneas, and the receipts and disbursements on all accounts, The report also 
contains a comprehensive exhibit of the progress of the city, as relates to 
its finances, for the ten years endicg as above. From this very valuable 
document we have compiled the following summary. 

The debt liabilities of the city are ranged under the two heads of 
fanded debt and temporary loans, which together amount to $905,334. 

The following are the details of the Funded Debt as it existed at the 
close of the year 1866: 


sires of For what purpose Amount -—Interest— Pria. 


t) bonds were issued. Dec. . Payabie. 
July 1, 1853..Daff. & Brantford RR. stock gis0e00 Jan, & July. .1878 
May 1, 1968., Franklin st. property.....--+.000se0+++ essay 26,0004 § | aay & Nov ..1687 
1, “ . Elk St. market.......0..cecccccccce eoecvecece coco ..6,.Feb. & Ang. .167 
AUS 4) uw *Braaklin St. property... .......sscssecececeece "6. lJune & Dec..18% 
9%, ** . Market grounds (Oonrt 8t)..... Fy os 188 
o 81, ** ..OCentral school p-operty.......00.00 6. ae ..198 
« 81, “* .. Market grounda (Batavia St) -6.. = . 1876 
Feb, % 1857..Bailding Seeneanesee cuca ..7..Febd. & Ang. . 1877 
Jane 1, 1850, Judgments .........ceccssssevcvves -6..June & Dec. . 1867 
9, 1983,.Fonding floating debt .......... ary oe 1883 
Nov.1, * Ship canal (construction) ....... %,.May & Nov ..188 
«45, “ ..Fanding floating debt .......... mf “ . 188 
Dec. 1b, “* ..Defeose of the Union ........ ..1,. dame & Dec. .1888 
750. }s 18 3 e iececaee AT dE EB hed 
y 1, oreedueece a aay Ov .. 
Aug.30, : Reliet of cometh ssccrs BOOPEOCD oo & Ang eS 
“ 99, OG oo ihc Oa RIOD 
May 2%, 1964..Relief of volunteers’ families. ..%,. May & Nov..16% 
Oe EM ee vote s 1988 


—total December $1, 1866, $612,000. 

The temporary loan liabilities have been contracted for purchases at the 
apes tax sales and for payments for school lots. The details are as 
follows : , 


Date of For what purpose Am terest 
fesue, bonds were issued. Dee a. fa Payable. paya'le 
daly bos Spc00 ++++-Purchases at tax sales, — venecees oe eee ee & Jaly.. .19f 
SP ae teat 1 oe ar 
CoE Op (-* ere ‘ “ “ 1 90583 (7... 00 x) 
1) 1865... cccecee: “ “ 1965...0.0. -. 88484 wT. OTR 
34 1008 |, sexecceeeee: “ 1966 ...eccceee 70,49)...%.... SST 
P. 18, 1-68... .......-Gohool lot in Dist. 84 .........c00.-5 4,867...7...Mar. & Sep . 1878 
July 1, 1865.......0006 “ 14s ccsees 4.004, ..7...dan. & July. ..1967 
pr. 10, 1868... ... “ WBS. ceccccsesccecseee 8840,..7 .. Ape, & Oct... .1871 


—total December 31, 1866, $293,334. 

Buffalo, including Squaw and Cranberry islands, covers an area of 33, 
874.64 acres. 

The distribution of the area is thue—taxable lotsa, 20,856.74 acres; 
streets, 2,043.64 ; creeks, canals, slips and basins, 483.78 ; school lota, 28.54; 
engine-houses and police-stations, 1.27; market grounds, 10.90; church 
lota, 18.09; cemeteries, 257.82; public grounds, 31.29: hospital and 
asylum lots, 48.80; pest-house lots (on Squaw and Cranberry Islands), 
8.75 ; Erie County property, 60.31 ; New York State property, 2.77 ; United 
States property, 38.89 acres, 
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‘The public improvements of the city consist of—paved streets, 54.17 
miles; plaok side-walks, 217.24; stone sidewalks, 63.11, and sewers, 
57.°6 miles, Total length of streets, 297.57 miles, The Assessors’ valua- 
tion of 1 seabed belonging to the city in 1866 was $697,060, viz., engine 
lots and houses, $63,860 ; central school property, $89,400; squares and 
parks, $329,250; markets and market grounds, $177,000; public burying 
grounds, $16,000; police-stations, $13,000; courthouse and jail, (5-Sths 
of 90,000) 856.250 ; pest-house and grounds $2,800. These values are 
not assessable for taxation. The total valuation of school property (general 
and local) is $821,970. 

The population of the city by the United States census was, in 1810, 
1,508 ; in 1820, 2,095 ; in 1880, 8,668, in 1840, 18,213; in 1860, 42,961; 
in 1860, 81,129. The Erie Canal was opened in 1825, and the Albany 
and Buffalo line of railroads in 1842. The population by the State census 
of 1855 was 74,214; of 1860, 81,129, and of 1865, 94,502. The increase 
from 1860 to 1865 was 16.49 per cent. ora fraction more than 8 per 
cent, per annum compounded. At the same rate the population in 1866 
would be 96,872. 

The valuation of real and personal property for taxation in each of the 
past ten years has been as follows: 


Year...,..... Real, Personal. Total. 


IBBT. ...2. 000 $29,446,280 $6,065,070 $35,511,950 | 1863,........ $24,677,175 $6,044,180 $31,621,850 
« 27,748,945 5,485, i 1868...... 2006 25,210,815 6,528, er 860 

997,800 4,748,080 20,740,880 | 1864.......... 26,491,000 6,517,510 82,000,415 

24,358,905 5,893,470 30,262,878 | 1865......06 eo. 26,868,210 7,780,080 $3,588,240 

94,233,955 6,473,175 80,706,180 | 1966.......00- 26,438,395 8,519,875 84,467,700 


It will be seen that the total valuation in 1857 was larger than in the 
year 1866. This may be attributed to the fact that the general revulsion 
of business during the former year occasioned severe losses to the busi- 
ness community, and the valuation of property gradually fell for several 
succeeding years, until it had reached its minimum in 1860 and 1861. 
Afier that time it bas as gradually increased to its present valuation. 
It may be remarked, also, that the valuation placed on personal property 
is not commensurate with that of real estate, which may be accounted for 
by the general investment of surplos capital in national securities, which 
are not liable to taxation. 

The accounts of the ity are kept so as to show the receipts and expendi- 
tures based on general tax and other city income separately from the 
receipts aod expenditures dependent on local assessments. The latter 
are chiefly for street, district school and other improvements. The receipts 
and expenditures of the ae fund, according to the comptroller’s 
statement, for each of the last ten fiscal years: 


’ Receipts. Expenditures. | Year. 
ro : 9460.45) ¢4 $845,834 47 


1088 gers Specie 
1 Teese UO 900904 8 | 1808. ccccecccscs B6BL6B4 20 BALBOA 88 
[OBO .- os secercees 290,437 46 904,788 BB | 1864... ...ceeeece 440, 547 47 408,867 88 
OBO. 2.0 sc reeveee 809,783 40 803,448 18 | 1965.....0cccrovee 647,451 88 60 218 86 
1% FAR OCOOOIIIORCO 18,848 14 963.644 49 | 1868... 2... scccee 681,006 67 485,444 16 


The general fund is raised by a tax levied annually upon the whole 
valuation; the income from markets, fees, and interest upon taxes, licenses, 
fives and penalties are aleo credited to this fund, which furnishes the means 
to defray the ordinary expenses of the city government. Of the receipts 
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in 1866, $460,262 03 was from taxes, $32,219 75 from school fund, and 
the remainder ($38,526 89) from miecellaneous sources. The tax receipts 
would indicate a rate of $1% on the $100 valuation. The principal 
objects of expenditures in the same years were: schools, $151,909 66; 

lice, $56,772 77; fire department, $45,841 03; public debt interest, 
$36,549 18, and principal, $8,000 ; lamps, $32,405 06 ; water, $20,004 25; 
treets, $18,856 22; public health, €11,080 11; harbor, 613,502 10; do, 
&o. A table in the report specifies the expenditures of each department 
for ten years. 

The financial condition of the city, as shown on the general balance 
sheet of December, 1866, was as follows; 


LIABILITING, RESOURCES. 
Bonded or funded debt ...... eee $612,000 00] Taxes not collectable 14,446 4°— 118,00 8 
Geoeral treas’y warrants......06 245,000 00 | Res’ces) Lécal fund).. 20,211 28 
———_——— | Worthless ........... 604 0S— 1K SD 
Sie fand elds wbinsii Co $857,000 00 cas Pere One a8 418 we 
00) ¥ uds.. eemed — iwc scene M 
Local Preaenry war: Interest.... .. ...... 84,887 27— 890,75 & 
TANG. cer ccwcisccecns 171,906 98— 168.918 48 | Property owned by city.......... 697,080 
Tax loan bonds.........sceceree 7% | Schoo! honses, lots, &c...... ... 881,970 
Total Habilities....cece.coooe» $1,822,941 20] Total resources....... ssosees 468,487 88 
anne 68 | } $1, 


Surplus resources. ........... -. 
Ree'ces (Gen'l fand)..$131,481 7% 

The following compares the population, valuation, income and expendi- 
tures, debt, and the total liabilities and resources of the city in 1860 sud 
1866; 


Per 
1860. £6. 


eoeocrescere 


Total bonded debt.... 0. oe Pescoceve @ 784,605 905,384 
Total Hadi ities... ccc. Ceccccrecccccecoss tececeeee 1,011,079 1,823,628 
Total resources 1,980,688 468, 


Stlewonet 


e&RSBIBA: 
SARRSRSB: 


From this it appears that the valuation is lower in 1866 than in 1860 
by $12.12 per capita. In the meanwhile the expendisures have im 
from $3 28 to $5 01, or 34.32 per cent, The funded debt is but a frac 
tion higher. Covsidering the increased cost of labor and commodities, 
this result exhibits a rare instances of municipal economy. 


LIFE INSURANCE iN THE UNITED STATES. 


The following table, compiled for the Meronants’ Magazine by Mr. 
John Eadie, Secretary of the United States Life Insurance Company, of 
New York, exhibits, at a glance, the condition, number, date of organiza 
tion, dc. of the Life Insurance Companies of the United States : 


LIFE INGURANGR OOMPANIES. 


Date No. Babe whic 
of organ- Name of olicies Amonnt Place of the ne 
ization Com pray force. instred. Aceets, bdosiness. inco: 
1886 AUantic Mn v0 38 $1,815,750 $175,582 Albany, New York, 
19¢6,. American Popalar. 425 040, 149,673 New Yor OO 
1680 .AtoB....... 6 oe %.019 61,882,179 4,844, Earstord, Connecticut, 
18580..Am. Life & Trost. 1,07 19,683,900 1,616,461 hiladelphia, Pennsylvania. 
1848. American Motaal. 1,663 2,780,250 474,483 New Haven, 
Led rae tne 1,1 Rane 404,412 Rrooklyn, Riew York. 

. Bork eevee @ Beta, CT AOR 

3886 .Continental....... ct 8,100,100 296,848 iow Fork, Hew York. 


By 
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é 
ee ot Mat] 40,649 191.082,653 18,31 
1880..Charter Oak... 11,880 motte Rete «© TMtHed, —Congectiont. 
leek: Gentinental esooes 1,841 8,265,200 463,008 oe bed 
Ime. Rqaitablen | waste OTR | ROTES New Tork, New’ 
os . 764, é ew Yor ew - 
1886 Economical Mut') x3 757,000 as neal Sad Reeds: Ninna! 
1866. Frankiin.... .... £89 885.700 Indianapolis, Indiana. 
1880.. ermania ... .... 19,1760 #0, 724, 787 New York, New York, 
1884 Glode Mu coos 4,410 11,626,218 ef 
1889. poh F ese ecve ah Sess 82, se oe 
1868..Great Western.. he 1 “ “ 
1836. . Girard Life &Tr. Es. 200 Est. RO 000 Est.» 300,000 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
1800.8 Tests Paerers | Brookiyg ee Renney 
. 1,890,000 Cleveland, hio. 
6,601,928 4 ton, Macsachusetts. 
94,830, 1 $97 25 New York, New ¥ 
120,281,061 18,495,607 A se 
86,459. 8,696,827 Cs bad 
1851 cece Jey Boston, Massachuse! ts. 
186 92,948, 11, \728 «Newark, New Jereey. 
ue é Eet. 8,600,000 Est. 000 Rattimore, Marylan 
e 2,600,1 044 qhicsgn, Ditnois. 
1863.. 18,450, 405 New York, New York. 
186. 00,480,375 092 ee Ms) 

1] 
1005..New Jersey Mot.. 857 —-1,942,180 143° «Newark, = New Jersey. 
1889..North West. Mut.. 14,799 92,517,048 %9 Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
1880..N. Y. Life & Trast 181 605,650 1,931,372 New York, New York. 
1806..New York State . 361 1,249,600 185,707 briny se 

«-National.......... 2,949 8,964,596 578,707 pevt! oe pk Vermont. 
— enix Mu -. 9,8 18,990,764 1,475,814 pi rd, Connecticut. 
ePenn. Mutual, . 8468 10,654,940 1,607,780 ip! Pennsylvania. 
..Provid't Life & T. 6438 1,889,400 205,528 C) LD 
1818..Penn Company 
Ins. &c.........Bet.800 Est. 1,000,000 4,788,449 oe xy 
1883 A apgctick bg) ane 6 
fe 6,732 12,196,650 ST, New York, New York. 
1946. state ¥ Mural. sees 9,988 8,969,628 214,964 Worcester, Maseachusette. 
1986..Soutbern........ 299 2.668, emphis, Tennessee. 
1858, .8%. Louis Mutual. 4,044 17,060,060 1,896,168  8t. Louie, Miseouri. 
1865 ..Travelers......... C4 2,060, 80,873 Hartford. Connecticat. 
1880..United States. 6,477 15,071,476 2,006,708 New York, New York. 
reg -Universal... ....' 1,716 4,674, 814,088 Gs sf 
Union Mutual... 9,078 90, 987.006 2,181,429 Augusta, Maine. 
1500..W socoee SH 16,017,083 9,189 New York, New York. 
1°64.. Widows’ & 
hans’ omer pat 2.180 6,580,084 530,889 Se oy 
1883..World Mataal . 113 428,500 918,668 ae LO 
240,893 $966,964,e05 $108,997,548 
ADOIDENT AND CASUALTY IXSURAMOB OOMPANIES, 
1885.. ae Est. 000 93 Colambd Ohio, 
1868 “Pidelty (closing). aso eaten oot oTl New York, New York. 
1968 Hartford......... 5s 288,195 119,810 Hartfora Connecticat. 
18866 .National Travel’s 8087 21.945,000 mi, New Yor, New York. 
Fa .N.Y. Aceid’ pep 8,671 94,000,600 Wy 
levermsets ++ E6.2,000 Eat 1,000,000 212,988 Ohicago, Ml nois, 
108. a oranan 2,900 8,094, 994,101 Hartford, Connecticut. 
1688. i apes 48,618 122,919.000 141,837 o 
1988..U. 8. ty... 2612 10,787,850 152784 Trenton, New Jereey, 
1800..U.8. Ac'dnt(elo.) 6,887 19,810,000 195,004  Syracase, ‘New York. 
81,044 $919,151,645 $2,551,463 
FOREIGN LIVE INSURANOB COMPANIES, AMERIOAN BEANOBES. 
1890..Brit. Commercial 95 + $2,488, $237,785 New York, England. 
1807..Esgleand Albion 450 2,110,075 988,557 Ry ps 
1508, obatermarional.s: 570 1,482,145 Est. 845,000 
asec Globe. 898 1,178,147 1,881,611 a Ef 
16%..Reyelinsnrance. 64 1,862,495 626, 198 
2,800 «9,568,064 =: $8,314,997 
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AGGREGATB OF LIFE, ACCIDENT AND OASUALTY INSURANCE IN UNITED OTATES BY HomE 
AND FOREIGN COMPANISG, 


Co: ecccecccsccsse coe Sal, S88 864, 805 $16, 
Life Insurance by Home o moanles 966, he 


sececceccece cocce © YOUU 9,666,604 
863,181 976,481,560 112,811,771 
Accident and Casualty by Home Companies......... 81,644 219,151,645 


Total Life, Accident and Casualty Insurance in U.8. 488,775 = 1,195,688,906 
NEW COMPANIES, 


ay. Mautual.....cccccccccce RICDMODG.....cc00.se0s00+ ViNGinin..... 
fiber cree RS! gro naps ms 
Rectine British General (Agency). a ee : . New York. 
coos BAitimOTre....cccscccceres ae ose Pf = ‘ 2 
16¢7..Covenant Mataal ie + s.--Bt, Louis eo. Pee eu as 
lool, Broslon cc cntic kk eee K.. ‘New ork.-..:. “B58 
367 lilinois.... 
Towa..... 100,000 
28 Louisiana. 5 me oe 
re Seaose tests decease Oincinnatlii2.5.cscc2. oes LOU ese ee ee 0X) 
1907..Hartford Mutual ........ccccceesHMM@ford 1.4 wopeeceee ooo Connecticut .... Pasesse 


13867..Kentacky Matual....00-.c.seeseees Ne@WPOFt.....ceeseeeee cooe ke 
1867..Morris Life and Trust 


1867. National Life and Health. ... .... Mulamazoo,.....csessscees 
1967. Southern Life Ageurance & Trust.Mobile...........s0008 wees 
1867. .Southern Mainal....... ..........Colambla 

Paces Central.. 


++, Clacinnatt... 
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This work is cat through the neck of the Ohesapeake—-Delaware peninralar 
and has a length of 12.63 miles (66 feet wide and 10 feet deep), with three 
locks (220 by 24 feet) overcoming a total rise and fall of 32 feet. 

The principal featares of the business of the Company for the five years ending 
May 31, 1867, are shown in the following statement : 


1868-68. 1068-64, 1964-65, 1965-66, 1986-6. 
PasengeS......2..0. a eee BECTON 4i7 19811 11,46 12487 
ronnere i Hidde vubinctleseescodioreceme eens tts oraa0s rene seers 720,918 y+ 
Freights : 
(Coaliceeees SSNs AEBS tOMB.....c000.05 sooo 178,773 917,048 880,781 968,887 881,572 
eds cs 1,000 rq. feet... 0.0.0.0... 60, : 

Pats Be 22 a Set ae “oe 
at 1534 

11 
41,638 
846,197 
Total 
6,989 
’ 6a 
Of the coal: forwarded in 1866-67, there was forwarded Restward from th, 


Peonsylvania canals 63,798 toos of semi-anthracite, shipped South from Phila = 
delphia (Schuylkill region) 92,823 tons anthracite, and East from Cumberland re 
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gions via caval to Washington, and via railroad to Baltimore, 224,951 tons 
ituminous, 


The ficancial condition of the company on the let June, 1867, is shown in 
the following table : 


Canital etock (including fesnes from cancelled 10aN)... ....ssssecceee osccteeecs 

Mileage loon, dug in 12 eeccceee «© bevccsece “errs Siuledseaehsusseeesuseeeeecace Lue 
Bene Aele CUS sac ese se else slejetes sive scthedecivasereteent ce $4,072,963 ¢o 

Cost ONG feeder (LID. OP) isc i cctececwcccecscscwchecascnGebocdecesnone: 
Held 9 Trastece—stocks' acd bones secre eee seereeercces eves eeereceeeessones baa rete 03 
nd—stocks and DOMGS o.oo ececceecssscceces.  cesseeseescenece, BILBO 00 
Dividend fand—cancelled loan, real estate and cash........ccccccccssecscccccecce, 408,676 56 
Wobsheccsahee tetas A-ancdacatesnde. hes Werstmesen KoA $4,078,068 60 


The company last year paid a dividend of 3 per cent., and had an available re. 
pein y of $83,624 35. It is proposed now to pay regularly semi annual 


PROPOSED PROHIBITION OF RAILROAD EXPANSION. 


The action of the Constitutional Convention at Albany in prohibiting 
the consolidation of railroad companies with a combined capital of 
$20,000,000, is a matter deserving the earnest consideration, not only 
of the business community, but of the public at large. The alleged 
object of those who supported this important change in the organic law 
of the State, was to check the accumulation of capital in the hands of 
corporations, which might abuse their privileges and increased power 
tothe detriment of legislative independence, and to the prejudice of 
the interests of the people of the whole State. It was urged in sup- 

rt of the proposition, that the great railroad combinations in New 
ersey and Pennsylvania have proved injurious to industrial progress, 
and that they exercise a controlling influence upon the action of the res. 
sete legislatures. On argument it was stated that the sale of the 

envsylvania canals to the railroad companies actually resulted in an in. 
crease in the cost of passenger and merchandise transportation contrary 
to the conditions of sale, the companies being able to purchase the 
legislature, and thus prevent any action against them for breach of con- 
tract. Hence it was argued that the delegates should by their action 
prevent the organization or consolidation of great corporations, whose 
influence might endanger the purity and independance of the Legislature 
of this State. 

It is almost inconceivable that so intelligent a body as the Constitu- 
tional Convention, should have been led by such reasoning to resort to 
the unusual expedient of special legislation to check the expansion of a 
particular branch of industry. If industrial undertakings are to be nar. 
rowed down to a point below legislative corruptability, then there will 
be an end to progress. It is obvious that the adoption of this principle 
would lead to the most serious embsrrassments in every department. 
For the charges of corruption to which certain fis eo hae of this and 
other States have rendered themselves liable are by no means limited 
to railroad transactions. Besides, the argument is too sweeping; the 
fears of the Convention are groundless. There is a point beyond which 
even acorrupt legislature will not dare to go; as they have to look to 
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the le for their election, on great questions of public interest they are 
not Pearls for sale, It is hardly necessary to point to any other oir 
oumstance in illustration, than the eeoey of the fare on the Central 
Railroad at two cents per mile during the w 


igher rate. But, in addition to all this, it should be remembered that 
the power really always remains bbl sed of the State. They re 
serve the right to amend all chartere—to out down prices, to limit profits, 
in a word, to cure all abuses. Under such circumstances what have we 
to fear? A corporation might have great influence for atime ; but were 
it to abuse it, it would very soon be crippled by the people. We have 
t faith in the American public; diseases may develop themselves, 

ut the curative power is always inherent in an elective governmest. 

The grand question, however, not only for the ey Fe of this city sud 
State, but for the whole Northwestern and Atlantic States, is the measzs 
of transportation of the sal fas produce of the West to the seaboard. 
The Empire State lies directly in the track of this vast commerce, aud 
all existing modes of transportation are utterly inadequate for the 

Even now we need not only two or three, but may soon require 8 
aan lines of direct railroad communication between this city and the 
heart of the great grain region, The principal objection then to the 
action of the Convention is that it ties us up, and prevents us from com- 
peting with other States for this rich commerce. Baltimore, Philadel. 

hia and Norfolk are placed at an advantage. A sea Shatetips mifiioa 
Solar railroad will not reach from the prairies to New York; and if the 

roposed constitutional prohibition should become a law, we must re 
fianuan the contest for commercial supremacy. And yet beyond this. 
special injury to the State, it will be of still greater detriment to the 
whole northwest, whose interests require all the avenues to the seaboard 
capital can give them. 

Our railroad system haa outgrown the local wants for which it was 
devised. Neatly all the great lines to the West are formed by the oom 
solidation of old railroad nie and the construction of a few missing 
links. The New York Central, for example, which has proved 80 advam- 
tageous as an outlet for the West, is, as all know, a consolidation of old 
lines which formerly worked with little concert of action or harmomy. 
It is obvious that if this great highway were broken up and divided 
into sections, each under different management, that it would operas 
most injuriously to the interests it now serves. The capital stock of the 
New York and Erie Railroad is $25,000,000. Yet this and other raf- 
road companies are to be precluded from increasing their sccommode- 
tions and extending their facilities ! 

There is less reason for this limitation, or, we should rather say, there 
are more objections to it at the present time than there were afew years 
since. And there will be still more cogent reasons against it in the fatere. 
The time was when direct railroad travel from New York to Albany ead 
Buffalo was regarded as a achievements, We have got beyond ali 
that now. We require direct railroad transportation, without break of 


ay 
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bulk, not only from this city to Chicago and the Mississipsi, but also to 
the Pacific Ocean. The tendencies of the times are all ia favor of the 
consolidation and centralization of capital for industrial enterprises, and 
it is difficult to see how or why these tendencies, when manifested in the 
irection of railroad enterprises—upon which all modern commerce de- 
pends—should be checked by legislative enactments. Our industrial 
undertakings must be on a larger, on a continually increasing scale, as 
the industries of the country continue to develope. 

Rut we are told that there can be unity of action without consolida- 
tion. Most certainly, a person may travel from New York to Omaha 
and have his e checked even if he passes over twenty roads. But 
is it not self evident that there will be more to overcome to bring 
aboat thie unity than if one board of directors contrelled the entire 
route? In freight matters union is particularly difficult. The question 
of charges, of liability for losses, in fact a division of interests in almost 
every particular arises. The one subject of separate liability would 
always control with forwarders, (other things being equal) leading them 
to give preference to the route where there was no division. Then, 
too, the freight must be carried through without change of cars. But 
above all we should remember that one management can be more eco- 
nomical than twenty. This is au extremely important element, as it 
scien lower freights to be ate and a saving secured in bringing 

produce of the west to the seaboarJ. In a word there seeme to us 
to be no room for argument on this point. The advantages of consoli- 
@ation are very great—in fact, every day in the development of the 
country will ithe importance of through routes under the control of one 
direction increase, 
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The Hon. Joseph 8. Wilson, Commissioner of U. 8. Land Office for 
1866, has made a report from which we have prepared the following. — 
He olaims that prominent among the indications of the growth and pros- 

ity of the republic is the gradual expansion of actual settlements over 
Arle arth fields of the public domaia. Our liberal system of land 

ation has extended, and still continaes to afford facilities for opening 

mew farms, founding new cities, holdiog out incentives for immigration 
from the crowded capitals of the elder States and from abroad by stipula- 
tions for the acquisition of real estate, either agricaltural or ety pentety 
ou terms 60 easy as to enable the industrious to secure homes almost 
st nominal rates. That system founded by the iHustrious statesmen of the 
Revolntion has been enlarged under the lights of experience to meet the 
wants of increasing millions of settlers by successive legislative acts, from 
the ordinance of 1785 for the diepoeal of the public lands to the legislative 
enactments of the year 1866. It has not restricted its benefits to merely 
ning rich and boundless fields to individual settlement; investing 
thee in local communities for school purposes in every township of six 
miles square ; in giving means for the endowment of seminaries of learning 
and universities; but it has made concessions, on a stupendous seale, for 
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internal improvements, for opening ordinary roads, for spanning the North 
Awerican continent with railways, and still further, in meeting the wants 
of diversified localities by liberal provisions for works of this class to con- 
nect centres of trade, and afford rapid means of interoommunication. — 

The landed estate of the Union is the great inheritance of the Americas 
people. How was it acquired, and what is its extent? ; 

The people of the United States, in emerging from the war of indepeo- 
dence, were the holders of extensive regions of country falling within the 
out-boundaries of the United States, as acknowledged in the definitive 
treaty of peace in 1783 with Great Britain. These rear or western lands 
were claimed by several States on the Atlantic, on the ground of exclusive 
title, in some cases from ocean to ocean, and in others to an indefinite ez- 
tent in the wilderness. 

These conflicting interests gave rise to controversies and discord. The 
State of New York, now the centre of trade and affluence on thie conti- 
nent, destined in her career of prosperity to reach a pinnacle of greatnes 
second to no commercial power of the globe, readily yielded her claim to 
the undefined territory, and, responding to the appeals of the revolutionary 
Congress, all other like adverse interests were surrendered, whereby the. 

roprietary title of the United States to these western lands became aber 
fits and complete. 

The United States held no public lands in any of the original thirteea 
States, except for public uses, fortifications, arsenals, light-houses, and 
dock-yards. Vermont was not a party, as a State, to the Union of 1776, 
her territory having been claimed by New York and New Hampshi 
but was admitted as a State in 1791, while Maine, which had been cleimed 
and governed by Massacbusetts, did not enter the Union until 1820. 

Kentucky was originally part of the Territory of Virginia, but in 1798 
was adinitted, having no ubtio lands within her limits. Tennessee, which 
formed a part of North Carolina, became a State of the Union in 1796, 
but the general government now holds no public lands within the limits 
of that State, the same baving been relinquished by acts of Congress. 

Excluding the area of all the States above mentioned from the sarface 
of the republic as it existed in 1788, with limits extending from the 
northern lakes to the thirty-first degree of latitude, and from the Atlante 
to the middle channel of the Mississippi, the residue constitutes the publie 
lands of that year, equal to about 354,000 square miles, or 226,560,008 
acres, 

The whole of this area, every acre of it, has been completely surv 
and the field-notes recorded, while accurate plats have been protracted ex- 
hibiting in legal subdivisions the entire surface, and all in exact accor 
ance with the rectangular system. That system stands in marked cow 
trast with irregularities as to form io the landed estate of the parent 
country, in which, although under the direction of men of exalted science, 
a cadastral survey, after the lapse of centuries of civilization, has not ye 
been completed, it having been estimated in 1863 that it would require 
an appropriation of £90,000 sterling a year, for twenty-one years, to er 
tend such survey over the whole of the British islands. 

Having thus shown the extent of our public lands as originally acquired, 
it ie now in place briefly to trace their extension to the present limite 

By the treaty of peace in 1768, between England, France, and Spain, it 
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was heer that the western boundary of the Anglo-American colonies 
should be fired “irrevocably” by « line drawn along the middle channel 
of the river Mississippi, thereby relinquishing, in favor of France, all the 
territory claimed by the latter in the region west of the Mississippi. 

This line consequently was réceived in 1783 as our western boundary, 
but within twenty years thereafter, a greater statesman (Mr. Jefferson) 
than the king who had acceded to this restriction took means to strengthen 
our claim to the region beyond the Rocky Mountain, by restoring to us 
the important link of continuity westward to the Pacific, which had been 
surrendered by the treaty of 1768. He considered it coincident with the 
public law, particularly in view of the American discovery, in 1792, of the 
mouth of the Columbia, to order an exploration of the Missouri und its 
branches to their sources, so as to trace out to its termioation on the Pa- 
Cifie some etream “which might offer the most direct and practicable 
water communication across the continent for the purposes of commerce,” 

This measure was originated before the ratification, on 31st October, 
1803, of the treaty whereby the French republic ceded to us the ancient 

ince of Louisiana. 

The Florida cession of 1819 from Spain followed, and then the admi-- 
sion of Texas in 1846, retaining her public lands. The treaty of that year 
with England, and the Mexican cessions of 1848 and 1853, completed our 
south-western limits on the Gulf, the Rio Grande, thence westward to the 
Pacific, and giving us frontier on that ocean and Puget Sound of one 
thousand six hundred and twenty miles; said cession of 1848 adding to 
the sea line we had on the Gulf of Mexico, under the Spanish cession of 
1819, four hundred miles of coast, extending from the mouth of the Sabine 
to the Rio Grande, thus makiog our sea-coast line on the Atlantic, Gulf 
of Mexico, and on the Pacific, equal to five thousand one hundred and 
twenty miles, 

By these important acts the public lands have been increased in extent 
nedily seveo times their area at the close of the last century, and are now 
seventeen times the surface of the kingdom of Prussia, includiag ber terri- 
torial increase growing out of the recent war with Austria. 

They are in still larger ratio greater in area than England, Wales, 
Seotland, Ireland, including the Channel Islands and the other British 

ions. 

The area of our domain was estimated some years ago at upwarcs of 
1,450,000,000 of acres, but is now found, by calculations based on more 
specitic data, to equal 1,465,468,800 acras. is 

The soil of the flourishing States of Obio, Indiana, and Illinois, once a 
part of the national territory, bas nearly all passed into individual owner- 
ship. The undisposed of portions of the public domain, in greater or 
lesser extent, exist io the northern regio: s of tha Lakes Huron, Michigan, 
and Superior; in the southern, east of the Misessippi and fronting on the 
Galf of Mexico; in the tier of States baving that river as an eastern 
boundary, and still further westward in all the other political communities, 
States, and Territories, stretching to and over the Rocky Mountains, the 
Cascades, and Sierra Nevada, extending to the Pacific slope, with that 
ocean as a froutier, and the rich mineral State lying immediately enet of 
and adjacent to the two great States of the Pacific. } ; 

‘What is the system, founded in legisixtion, by which this half conti- 
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nent is so dealt with and required to be administered that our own people 
and immigrants who propose to enter the American family can secure 
rights to settlements with complete, abeolute, and indefeasible grants? 

“It is by the establishment, in the first instance, of surveying depart- 
ments, now ten in number, with sixty-one land districts, each, when in 
operation, having a register and receiver to file zee and take the 
steps required by statutory provisions ss preliminary to the acquisition 
of inceptive and complete title. 

In our present system of surveying the public lands, the lines under the 
firet ordinance started from eastern Ohio; afterwards advanced into the 
old Natchez settlement, in the present State of Mississippi, and now peme- 
trate to the southernmost cape of Florida, eweeping around the 
coast, from San Diego to the Straits of Fuca, Ever growing aad extend- 
ing, they now cover an immense surface. This was not the work of a 
single period, but of years of congressional legislation, and anxious and 
patient thought on the part of those from time to time intrusted with the 
execution of the Jaws. 

It is a eubject of interest to trace the progress of the improvemeat of 
the system since the treaty of Grenville, of 1795, the first publie act by 
nh Indian title to lands northwest of the Ohio river was extin- 
guished. 

For the better regulating the surveys, as well as for convenience of des- 
cription, meridian and base lines were found necessary, and accordiagly 
instituted and established by law. In later years, particularly since 
act of reorganization in 1836, the General Land Office has had direet and 
fall control of the surveying departments, The surveying service since the 
act of reorganization has taken rapid strides seewiadl in the way of im- 
peels the system in all its satiety by the selection of the of the 

ighest mountains as initial points of base lines and meridians. 

As the convergency of the meridians must exist, and it is impossible to 
make ordinary measurements mathematically correct, on account of the 
inequalities of the earth’s surface, and the imperfection of instrumeats, it 
is not the practice, as in early times, to rely upon a single meridian and 
and base line to check the surveys, but what are called guide meridians 
and correction lines or standard parallels have been instituted, which are 
all run as nearly as human akilfteen effect it upon true meridians aad 
parallels of latitude. 

This syetem, in perfect accordance with the sphericity of the earth, se- 
cures uniformity and beauty in our surveys, particularly over a large 
surface, which by any other method it would be impossible to attain. 

_ Tho system adopted for guide meridians is to run them at convenient 
intervals, making offsets at each standard parallel equal to the conver. 
gency, which may be readily calculated and offeetted, even in advance of 
the survey of the standard parallels, Those parallels are ron from the 
meridians and guide meridians, upon true parallels of latitude; one for 
every four or five townships in the high latitudes, as in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and from six to ten townships in the lower latitudes, while 2 set of 
township and section corners of the legal width, of six miles for each 
township, and ove mile to each section, are marked and established 
thereon, witbout reference to the closing lines and corners of the townshi 
and section lines south of the parallel, 20 as to take up and thus arrest 

ae 
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convergency of the meridional lines of the surveys, inevitable in running 
from sne standard parallel to the next succeeding one. 

These delicate and widely extended operations require not only a theo- 
retical Arak of astronomical science, but also a practical acquaint- 
ance with all the instruments ‘employed in field operations by the eur- 
veyors general, who have the direct control of them. 

Among the most important surveying duties is the marking in the field 
of the lines and corners of the surveys in a distinct aud durable manner. 

Theee marks, when identified as the originals, placed there by the 
sworn deputy surveyor of the United Stutes, constitute in fact the survey, 
taking precedence over field-notes, official plats, or any like evidenes, con- 
trolling all futare proceedings in re-survey, and respected accordingly in 

ings affecting title before the courts of the country. 

The surveying laws and our system presuppose that occupants and 
others desiring to obtain titles from the Government are to have every 
peatsis baie velecting and taking possession of the tracts they may purchase, 
and that in conforming their improvements to the marks they may find 
on the grounds, they may do so with the full assurance of their correct. 
nesa, and that they cannot be disturbed by any future surveying opera- 
tions. 

Hence by the second seetion of the act of February 11, 1805, the 
eorners and boundaries returned by the surveyor general are confirmed, 
and required to be taken and considered as the true corners and boun- 
daries, and of these the field-notes and plats are merely the recorded des- 
ecription. 

is system, so complete in itself, co simple and certain in fixing the 
lines upon the earth’s surface, not only of town lote, but of agricultural 
lands, 640, $20, 160, 80, and 40 acre tracts, has accomplished its 
work in Obio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscoasin, Iowa, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Alabama, and nearly so in Louisiana and Florida, 

In those States are to be found climate, soil, and products equal to the 
wants and comforts of civilized man—cereals, esculenta, and fruits in abun- 
dance, in the higher and in the middle latitudes, with the addition of the 
staples, tobecco and corn; while still further south are the cotton fields 

sugar-cane, the orange, citron, and Jemoa. 

Although the lines of the public surveys have been thus establiahed, the 
system has yet further to advance upon the fields of Minnesota, northern 
and eouthern Dakota, in Montana, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, the Terri- 
tories of New Mexico, Arizona, Utab, Idaho, Washington, and in tha three 
great States, Nevada, Oregon, and California. 


PRE-EMPTION LAWS. 


The epirit of those enactments, first manifested in 1801, though checked 
three years afterwards, was developed in sixteen different statutes during 
the intervening period of forty years, and until 1841, when the pr : 
tive pre-emption acts of 1841 and 1848 were incorporated into our land 
pee tion as a permanent policy, those laws reaching surveyed lands, 
offered and unoffered; later legislation extending the privilege to unsur- 
veyed lands, with exceptions, from the Mississippi to the Pacific. 

Then by the act of 8rd March, 1853, preference rights attach to alter- 
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nate even-numbered sections along the lines of railroads where settled 
upon and improved prior to final allotment of the granted eections, and to 
lands once covered by French, Spanish, or other grante declared invalid 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. ; ‘ 

By act of 27th March, 1854, persons are secured in lands withheld for 
railroads where their settlements were made prior to the withdrawal from 
market. 

The municipal town site law of 1844, the pre-emption provisions in the 
graduation act of 1854, gave way, the former to the town property and 
coal land legislation of 1864, 1865, the latter to the homestead statutes of 
1862, 1864, 1866—the law of 30th May, 1862, intervening in regard to 
pre-emption and other important interests. 

Property in land is among the first institutions of the State; its visible 
sign, the transformation it effects on the soil affording notice to others of 
the use of the tract appropriated, the settler identifying himself with it by 
the labor of his hands, and individualizing the same, as it were, by hs 
own efforts. ‘ 

In the progress of the system, which has conferred signal benefits upoa 
settlers and the whole country, it is found that amendatory legislation is 
desirable to fix certain periods of limitation for consummiating interests, 
and to generalize and give it greater efficiency. To this end, it is sag- 

ested that, in the case of settlements existing upon surveyed unoffered 
fand, the settler shall, in all cases, file within three months from date of 
settlement, and establish his claim and pay up within twelve months trom 
date of settlement; that where actual settlements may hereafter be made 
upon unsurveyed territory, the claimant, within three months after receipt 
at the district office of the township plat, shall file declaratory statement, 
and within twelve months thereafter prove up and pay for the tract; that 
there shall be a period of limitation fixed, within which appeals may be 
taken from the decision of the register and receiver aud from that of the 
commissioner, and that were a right is initiated under the pre-emptioa 
laws it must in all cases, with limitation as to time, be consummated under 
those laws. 

A legislative requirernent to this effect would render each svatem, pre 
emption and homestead, independent of each other, leaving them to work 
out their beneficial results without conflict, the settler always having the 
right, in the firet instance, of choosing for himself under which of these 
syeteme he will make his settlement. 


HOMESTEAD LAW. 


The purpose of this measure is to hold out incentives for immigrants to 
identify themselves with the broad fields of the West, and secure thelt 
labor for such a period in the strength of manbool or maturity of life 
will insure stability in settlements, development of arable resources, and 
steady increase of agricultural wealth, 

This great original measure should stand unimpaired in its full vigor, 
and its results will continue to increase the producing power of the country. 
It has also been sugyested whether the privilege should be enlarged by 
opening up unsurveyed lands to ite operation. 

We have large quantities of surveyed lands which are undisposed of, it 
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being the ari as indicated in the foregoing, only to advance the lines 
where settlements are extending on arable lands. These fields, in genial 
climates and inviting localities, are now freely open to homestead settle- 
ments. We have surveyed acres enough to meet the demands of the 
multitudes that may settle upon them, each individual having the means 
of appropriating to his own use a farm marked out at large cost, and 
established with professional precision at public expense. A wise, liberal, 
munificent Government offers to every citizen, and to those who have 
taken the requisite step to become such—to the poor, the rich, all alike, a 
farm of liberal dimensions, and all at nominal prices, with the sole stipu- 
lation of five years’ continuous settlement from date of entry. The labor 
called for is designed to operate directly to the advantage of the settler in 
making for him a comfortable home, and indirectly to the benefit of the 
country by adding to the aggregate wealth and prosperity of the republic. 
When the labor thus required is done, then the settler will get a fee- 
simple for 160 acres. 

In well-settled communities an eighty-acre tract, well worked, is a band- 
some competence, so that, at the end of the five years’ toil, the original 
settler way sell one-balf of his tract, retain his farm, and in this way in- 
crease his active means, while in the progress of time and events, proceed- 
ings, under the impulse of necessity or interest, would lead to a duplica- 
tion of the farms, and corresponding labor increase on the present sur- 
veyed domains. 

In favoring measures that will concentrate settlements we give strength 
to local communities, and as the surveyed fields fill up, the surveyor, in- 
straments in hand, will advance onward to establish his lines to meet in- 
creasing requirements. 

The nae has been raised in behalf of settlers whether a person who 
bas availed himself of the benefits of the homestead, and pays for his claim 
under the eighth section of the act, can thereafter enter other land under 
pre-emption, provided he has never had the benefit of the latter statute. 

On this point it has been ruled that where a party legally entitled makes 
ap entry under the homestead Jaw of May 20, 1862, and thereafter, at any 
time before the expiration of five years, shall come forward, make satis- 
factory proof of his actual settlement and cultivation to a given day, and 
then psy for the tract, the proceedings merely consummate his homestead 
right as the act allows; the payment being a legal substitution for the 
continuous labor the law would otherwise exact at his hands. 

A claim of this character is not a pre-emption, but a homestead, and, 
as such, will be no bar to the same party acquiring a pre-emption right, 
provided he can legally show bis right in virtue of actual settlement and 
cultivation on another tract at a period subsequent to the consummation 
of bis homestead. 

Cases have arisen where persons have made homestead settlements on 
uusurveyed tracts, and who, afier the lines are established, find the pre- 
mises falling in two different land districts. ‘ 

The law restricts such settlements to surveyed lands, and hence, prior 
to survey, no rights attach under the statute. Then, as the law authorizes 
only one entry to be made by the same person, it is nece for the party 
seeking the bevefit of the statute to make the selection of his whole farm 
within one and the same land district. To entitle an applicant to enter 
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an adjoining tract for the use of a farm, he must both own and occupy the 
iginal farm tract. 

i regard to certain classes of contests which have arisen for entries 

under the homestead, it has been ruled that where two persons apply at 

the same time for # tract on which neither has settlement and improve- 

ments, it must be awarded to the highest bidder—tbat is, to the party 

who will pay the Aes price for the privilege of entering. 

If two parties apply at the eame time for a tract on which one of them 
has actual settlement and improvements, and the other has not, it must 
be awarded to the former, because it is not the policy of the system to 
allow one man to appropriate to himeelf the improvements resultiag from 
the labor of another. 

If a tract is simultaneously applied for by two persons, each havi 
settlement and improvements on the same, an investigation is ordered, 
if it is found that one has precedence by reason of prior actual settlement 
and substantial improvements, so as to be notice on the ground to any 
competitor, the award of entry will be made accordingly; but if neither 
Sr such substantial interests, the tract must be conceded to the highest 

idder. 

In reference to settlements on odd-numbered sections within the limits 
of withdrawals under railroad ts, the department in June last ruled 
that the homestead settler’s right attaches only from the date of entry, 
the pre-emptor’s from the date of his actual personal settlement. The 
title in either case is to be consummated by a full compliance with the 
terms and conditions imposed by law. The tin aid of the railroad 
does not embrace lands to which a valid right arising either under the 
homestead or pre-emption bad previously attached; but if such right be 
abandoned or forfeited, the grant would immediately thereafter take effect ; 
that a pre-emptor cannot change his claim to a homestead entry 80 as to 
defeat the right which may have inured to the railroad company before 
the individual entry was made. If a pre-emption settlement had been 
commenced upon surveyed lands, it might be entered as a homestead 
before the right of the company attached, but not at a subsequent date. 
This ruling bas been duly communicated for the government of the dis- 
trict land officers, 


CITIES AND TOWNS ON THE PUBLIO LANDS, AOTS JULY 1, 1864, amp 
mAROoH 3, 1865. 


Since the passage of the act of July 1, 1864, “for the disposal of coal 
lande and of town property in the public domain,” proceedings bave besa 
initiated to obtain title to the lots lying within the Fimits of the following 
towns and cities founded on the public landa, to wit: Petalama, Mountsin 
View, and Vallejo, in California; Gold Hill, Mineral City, Empire Uity, 
Virginia City, American City, Genoa, Washoe, and Austin, in Nevada; 
Prescott and Colville, in Arigona; Mount Vernon and Pueblo, in Colo- 
rado; Otoe, in Nebraska; Yankton, in Dakota; and Warm Springs and 
Stockton, in Utah. 

Some of these municipalities are thriving marts of trade, having bad 
existence a8 corporations since 1851, containing a population at the pre- 
éent time of several thousand inhabitants. 


ey 
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In some few. the proceedings to obtain title to lote are vigorously con- 
duoted ; while in most of them, only the first stepe have been taken. 
This is owing to some extent to an imperfect understanding of the law 
on the part of meny, and partly to delays always incident to proceedings 
under an entirely new enactment. 

Pursuant to the act of May 23, 1844, the United States made title for 
the entire site of any town or city to the corporate authorities thereof, or 
the judge of the county court, in trust for the benefit of the inhabitants of 
the town or city, according to their respective interests, and confided the 
execution of the trust, as to the diposal of the lots or the proceeds thereof, 
to the legislative authority of the State or Territory in which the same 

ight be situated. 

e act of July 1, 1864, repealed the act of 1844, and provides for 
making title by the United States, to the several lots embraced in any 
town or city, directly to the purchasers or occupants of the same. 

Under the act of 1844, a town site was limited to a maximum of 820 
acres, and the price was the usual minimum of $1 25 per acre. ° 

to the act of 1864, the maximum for a site is 640 acres, and the 
minimum price $10 each for lots not exeeeding in area 4,200 square feet. 

The supplemental act of March 3, 1865, removed these restrictions as 
to the size of sites and Jote in reference to all towns or cities existing at 
that date on the public domain, and provided for mak‘ng title to the same, 
of such area as they actually possessed at the passage of the act; the 
minimam price of lots exceeding in size 4,200 square feet to be subject to 
a reasonable increase as the Secretary of the Interior might estab- 


In pursuance of the authority thus given, the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, under the direction of the Seoretary, by circular 
dated October 20, 1865, prescribed the following minimum prices, to wit: 
For each lot containing over 4,200 square feet and not more than 13,600 
square feet, eighteen dollars; for each lot containing over 12,600 square 
feet and not more than 16,800 square feet, twenty dollars; and for larger 
poset the price to be increased two dollars for every additional 4,200 square 


In the case of out-lots in any such city or town the minimum of such 
out-lote to be ten dollars for the first acre and five dollare for each addi- 
tional acre in euch lot, ; 

Instructions have been issued by this office to the registers and receivers 
of the various land districts, explaining the provisions of these acts, and 
it is believed they are now generally understood. 

By the act of July 1, 1864, it is “ provided that any actual settler upon 
any one lot as aforesaid, and upon any sdditional lot in which he may 
have substantial improvements, shall be entitled to prove up snd purchase 
the same a8 a pre-emption, at eaid minimum, at any time before the day 
fixed for the public sale.” . 

The registers and receivers of the local offices have been inetructed that, 
under this provieo, any actual settler may pre-empt the lot upon which 
he resides, with one additional lot upon which be has substantial improve- 
ments; that no more than two lots can be pre-empted by any one settler ; 
and that the persons claiming the benefit of this seth Ae must be actual 
residents of the town or city in which the lots claimed may be situated, 
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and must have the persona! qualifications required by the general pre- 
emption laws. 

The General Land Office holds that this limitation is clearly to one ad- 
ditional lot, and no more; that, had the legislative mind intended other- 
wise, the word lots would have been used instead of Jot, as it now stands 
in the statute, but that the department will, in cases where expensive 
municipal or business improvements, as mills, warehouses, furnaces, ma- 
chine shops, &o., are shown to exist, take care that no such interests shall 
suffer by the intrusion of an adverse claim, or purpose to purchase to the 
prejadice of the owner of such interest, such protection of course to be 
subordinate to the requirements of law in regard to public sales. 

The substantial improvements for the purposes contemplated in this 
statute are understood to mean permantot buildings or works for municipal 
use; # mere enclosure by temporary fence for gardening or other inc 
dental use not being considered as satisfying this requirement of law. 

In some sections of the country cases of hardship bave arisen under the 
provisions of the statute, and particularly on the Pacific slope, where some 
of the towns, the claims of which are pending under the acts of July 1, 
1864, and March 8, 1865, have considerable population and are located 
upon old Mexican or Spanish grants but recently declared to be invalid, 
aod where it is represented that many persons own more than two lots 
each, purchased oftentimes at great expense, and containing valuable im- 

rovements, upon which the claimants have paid taxes and received rents 
ae many years, without any question ever having been raised as to their 
title. 

It is claimed that to limit such persons to a pre-emption of but two lots, 
and to expose to sale other lots worth oftentimes thousands of dollars, and 
compel them to purchase the second time at their market value, or even 
to suffer them to pass into other hands without the consent of those who 
had held them under a title recognised as valid, in many cases for more 
than fifteen years, would be an act of great injustice. 

It is also contended that in most of the new towns of the West, many 
of the lots and improvements are owned by persons residing elsewhere; 
tbat many of the miners in the western Territories purchase lots in the 
neighboring towns with the view of making their future residences upoa 
them ; and that where none but actual residents are allowed to pre-empt 
lots they must necesearily suffer loss, which in mining towns is oftentimes 
considerable, unless provision is made, which is recommended, to relieve 
this particular claes of cases, and aleo to relieve the class ing more 
than two lots, where the excess lot is covered by valuable improvements. 

The aforesaid act of 1864 declares that where parties have founded of 
heap Phare to found a city or town on the public lands, it shall and may 
be lawful “for them to cause to be filed with the recorder for the county 
in which the land is situated a plat thereof tor not exceeding 640 acre 
describing its exterior boundaries,” giving the name of the city or town, 
and exhibiting the streets, squares, blocks, lots, and alleys, the size of 
same, with measurements and area of the municipal subdivision, the state- 
ment of the extent and general character of the improvements, the map 
and statement to be verified under oath by the party acting for and ia 
behalf of the persons proposing to establish the city or town, and withia 
one month after the filing there shall be transmitted to the General Land 


ey 
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Office a verified transcript map and statement, secompanied by the testi- 
mony of two witnesses, that such city or town bas been established in 
good faith. . 

It is further required that the exterior lipes of the whole city be run 
and established by actual survey, to be perpotaated by permanent visible 
objects, and said actual lines by a scientific surveyor must be shown on the 
map with the exact measurement of the exterior lines, and also of the 
municipal subdivisions as specifically designated in the statute. 

The verified manuscript map is required to be sent to this office with an 
authenticated copy of the field-notes of survey. The map of survey must 
also be accompanied by the sworn statements of the parties as “to the 
extent and general character of the improvements,” and with it should be 
transmitted a general map of the region, indicating the locality of the town 
site aa near as possible to some prominent place in the geography of the 
country. 

A point has been made as to the hardsbip of requiring municipal settlers 
to pay the cost of survey, while non-residents are permitted to purchase 
within the limits of a town who may not have contributed to the payment 
of the expense of such survey. This objection is obviated by restricting 
the survey to the area applied for by the settlers; yet should there be 
surplus lots not claimed, the sale of them would enhance the value of the 
settlement, as increase of population is increase of the productive power, 
thereby offsetting any inconsiderable outlay originally incurred in founding 
the city. 

COAL LANDS, 


The act of July 1, 1864, “ for the disposal of coal lands and town pro- 
perty in the public domain,” confers authority for offering at public sale 
to the highest bidder, in suitable legal subdivisions, portions of the public 
domain embracing coal beds or coal fields at a minimum price of twenty 
dollars per acre, any lands not thus disposed of to be thereafter liable to 
private ras at that minimum. } ; 

The supplemental act of March 8, 1865, provides, in the nature of a 
special pre-emption, for entering coal lands at that minimam, in quaoti- 
ties not exceeding one hundred and sixty acres, by citizens of the United 
States, bona fide engaged at the date of the act in the business of coal 
mining on the public lands, for the purpose of commerce, ; 

A few entries of coal tracts bave beeu made in California, in the counties 
of Contra Costa and Alameda, under the supplemental act of March 3, 
1865, and are now undergoing official examination. 

The coal of these mines is said to be excellent, and the market demand 
for it unlimited. It is quite apparent, however, that there are many places 
embracing coal beds and coal fields where the supply of coal is neither 
so extensive nor the quality so good, yet in which the scarcity of timber 
for fuel, and other causes, will lead to its being mined for the purposes of 
commerce. There are doubtless mines of this character which were thus 
worked at the date of the supplemental act, the claimants of which bave 
taken no steps to enter them pursuant to that law. 

Whilst the lands subject to entry under these acts are of every variety 
of value. from the best coal lands, in convenient localities, to those of the 
most inferior quality, in almost inaccessible phaoes, the minimum at which 
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the same may be entered is fixed by the act at the same sum. It is worthy 
of consideration whether an amendment providing for the reduction of 
the twenty-dollar minimum might not be productive of in cases where 
the veins of coal are thin, the quality inferior, or the labor of scree 
it unusually great. This might be done by vesting power in the head 
the department for making euch reduction, where the facts in his judgment 
would justify. 

The A ites to carry into effect the act of July 1, 1864, this office, on 
the 20th of August following, issued instructions to the surveyors g 
and the registers and receivers of the different land districts, req 
them to institute proper inquiries as to the mineral character of the lands 
in their respective districts, to ascertain what tracts come within the 
meaning of the terms “coal beds” or “coal fields,” and to report results. 

On the 20th of April, 1865, further instructions were isiued as to pro- 
ceedings under the a tear: act of March 8, 1865. It is found that 
the information called for as to the quanities of land embracing coal beds 
or coal fields in the respective land districts can be but imnerfectly far. 
pished through the instrumentality of officers whose time ie absorbed with 
other duties ; yet from reports received, and otber reliable sources, it is 
ascertained that coal is distributed in the public domain in large quanti- 
ties. In Michigan, Obio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, and Alabama, 
its existence has long been known, and in many places it has been exten- 
tensively mined for commercial purposes. In Arkansas, Louisiana, Kansas, 
and California, numerous aan of a superior quality have been dis- 
covered, whilst io Nevada and Oregon, snd in the Territories of Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Colorado, Dakota, New Mexico, an 1 Nebraska, 
coal traces have been found within the last few years, indicating an abun- 
dant distribution. The coal field of Iowa and Missouri, passing coset 
the eastern portions of Nebraska and Kaneas, and the western part of 
kansas, extends diagonally through Texas and enters the republic of 
Mexico. The western limit of this extensive field is reported to lie about 
the 97th d of west longitude, where the limestone formation is sae- 
ceeded by the red saliferous sandstone. East of this meridian, in the ex- 
tensive limestone formation, the great mineral coal measures occur, cover- 
ing large portions of the States of Iowa and Missouri on the west of the 
Mississippi, and Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and other States on the east of 
that river, and teeta: in numerous traces in the regions bordering on 
the Nemaba, the Neosho, the Arkansas, and Canadian rivers. 

Beyond the plains, along the base of the Rocky Mountains, and extend- 
{ng from the northern limits of New Mexico, through Colorado, and north 
of it to the Canada line, passing through Idaho, Oregon, and Washington, 
are the tertiary coal measures of the United States, containing m 
varieties of brown coal, usefal not only for the ordinary purposes of 
but much of it excellent for steam navigation purposes. 

These deposits are destined to be of immense importance in the fature 
settlement of those extensive regions, Evidences are already quite na- 
merous of its distribution in inexhaustible quantities along the head- 
waters of the Missouri, the Yellowstone, Big Horn, Powder, Platte, 
Greene, Columbia, and Willamette, and their tributaries, Bituminous 
coal of excellent quality existe in the Ratoon Mountains and other parts 
of New Mexico, in Nevada, and in Utab. 


? 
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As the public surveys and settlements advance and increase in the now 
unsurveyed lands of the United Sates, the wants and exigencies of our 
people will, from time to time, bring to light further discoveries of this 
element of power and progress that now lies dormant in distant and im- 
perfectly explored places. 

The wealth of this country in the article of coal is beyond estimate.* 
This combustible substance ie spread by the hand of Providence every- 
where in such localities as to make it best subservient to the wants of our 
race, whose genius has developed and is continually applying ite resistless 


Geology teaches that the primeval forests, and myriads of lesser vege- 
tation, in the decay of ages, are changed by the secret agencies of nature 
into this important substance, and packed away in the earth for the use of 
man. 

The aggregate ares of the coal fields of the British North American 
Provinces, of Great Britain, France, Belgiam, Rhenish Prussia, Westphalia, 
Bohemia, Saxony, Spain, and Russia, is reported as equal to sixteen thou- 
sand four hundred and ninety-four square miles, whilst the extent of those 
discovered in past years in the United States is estimated at two hundred 
thousand squate miles. An able English writer, in discussing the bear- 
ings of this mineral fuel and the exteot of it in the United States, declares 
that the possession of such an amazing deposit leads to the forecast of a 
feture of almost boundless enterprise and production in America, deserib- 
ing it as a “fuel ever ready at a moment's preparation to generate a power 
the very ite of man’s nature, a power that transcends all others, yet 
kmown to be applicable to mechanical movements, that disdains parrow 
improvements, and wings us or wafte us over land or sea, that makes tens 
of thousands of wheels and spindles to revolve incessantly, that causes raw 
materials to be wrought into airy fabrics or solid structures, or that trans- 
ports navies and armies, changes the character of warfare by accelerating 
the transfer of men and the munitions of war, decides the fate of battles, 
and determines the destiny of nations.” Such is the agent abounding in 
the pablic domain, and everywhere acoessible in our coantry, aud which 
is now laboring in our machine shops, in our manufacturing establish- 
ments, whilst it is driving over our inland waters vessels of every size from 
a steam-tug to floating palaces, and is speeding to distant lands our ocsan 
marive engaged in foreign trade, and carrying into every sea and eve 
prominent port the buge and resistless engines of our naval forces, whi 
attest the genius of this people and are symbols of our national power. 

Interspersed with this valuable deposit are most of the other usefal 
minerals upon the presence of which the wealth and prosperity of a nation 
measurably depend. The precious metsls are deposited in three broad 
belts, etretching across the United States, one known as the “ Appalachian 
gold field,” traversing the older States of the Union in a line parallel with 
the Atlantic coast, and appearing in Virginia aod North Carolina; the 
other as the “Rocky Mountain gold field,” traversing all the more re 
cently organized Territories of the United States, and the third ss the 


Surf {catinns of coal meet the eye almost everywhere. The bituminous coal Selds 
polar pa ety en estimated at eight m'iion six bandred thooeand acres. The 
DBpp-res W luuwur tule area Ls cotimated to cootaia fifty-three thoueand five handred and 
gixte-: o millions of tous of coal.—Sir Morton Peto, Resources Of America, page 180, 
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“ Sierra Nevada gold field,” extending through the country bordering oa 
the Pacific. ' . 

Iron, the most useful of all metals, is at the same time the most gene- 
rally distributed through the public land Statea* aud Territories, whilst 
there is copper in immenee quantities in the vicinity of the lakes east of 
the Mississippi, existing likewise in greater or lesser degree in the regioa 
extending from the Mississippi Valley to the Pacific, whilst lead, tio, and 
zinc are found in several of the States and Territories, The precious 
metals exist chiefly in California, in Nevada, in northeastern and south- 
western Oregon, 1n Washington Territory, in Idaho, Montana, Colorado, 
southern Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona, scattered over an estimated 
area of a million square miles, and now yielding au snnoual uct ia 

old and silver, according to the best attainable estimates, of over one 
aus millions of dollars; California alone having produced in the 
precious metals since 1848 over one thousaed millions of dollars, while 
the developing mines of Nevada, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexio, 
and Arizona are making large annual additions to the American yield of 
gold and silver. 
PETROLEUM. 


It appears from @ semi-official report, in June Jast, received from the 
Surveyor General of California, that the petroleum oil belt extends is 
that State from the county of Humboldt on the north to Los Angelos oa 
the south, a distance of over 700 miles, embracing twelve counties, © 
wit: Humboldt, Mendocino, Coluse, Sonoma, Contra Costa, Santa Clam, 
Santa Crus, Monterey, San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, Los Angelos, end 
Tulare, in which oil in limited quantities, and some of superior ee 
has been discovered; in fact, that the sandstone and shale of the wh 
coast range of mountains in most of these counties is so strongly saturated 
with petroleum oil as (o barn jn a furnace, being easy of excavation 
assuming the appearance of tar or aspbalitum where exposed to the sit. 
It is found in some localities, particularly in the eouthern vounties, ins 
fluid state, flowing out of the shale rocks in small rille, known by the red 
dents as breor springs, chiefly in the cafions or gulches. The asphaltum 
or hardened oil exists in very large quantities on the surface, the forms 
tion of centuries, as supposed, and is used for fuel. One of the most 
remarkable springs mentioned is situated under the ocean, some three 
miles from the sliore, opposite San Luis Obispo, and north of Point Cor 
cepcion, which, in calm weather, is said to cover the surface of the ee 
with oil for twenty miles; aod another curious feature is found about siz 
mniles from Loe Angelos, in the plain known as Tar Lake, from fifty 
one hundred feet in diameter, which is filled with oil-tar, used by the ix 
habitants for roofing houses and other purposes. 

Various experiments, it appears, have been in progress for obtaining the 
oil from the immense deposits of aspbaltum and tar, extracting it from 
the sandstones and from springs by boring, which have met with partial 
success, but sufficient to warrant the belief that at no distant day a full 
Supply py be obtained when adequate capital and machinery shall be 
<4nplied. 

(To be Continued.) 


© Ii je estimated that there je iron ore enough in Missouri alone to supp'y a million to: 
annum of mano factured iron for the next two handred years. —Sir Morton Peto, page 161. - 
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CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 


The third fiscal year of this consolidation expired May 81,1867. The earnings aud 
expenees yearly, as show inthe reports of the company mere ba as follows : 


1864-65. 1866-07. 
Passenger earnings........... 0.6.04... Resrat S500 ar oot Ky sasinnt 63 $2,955,016 19 
t mess 5,898,191 89 — ¢,049,589 § 
Exoress “wre . “0 0 if hip 30 : 846,016 31 
’ 680 485 27 
Miscellaneous ow... cece eeeee Rosie 46,817 58 105,103 88 bela al 
Total gross earning®.................ceeeceeees $6,820,749 75 $8,248,840 98 $10,161,785 45 


From which must be deducted cost of operating and taxes, local and national, as 
ret al 
mene “eee MR 
187,769 07 113,801 18 


$4,691,861 84 aan 7,108,908 20 
OS "67.04 8, *69.91) 


$2,199,087 91 $9,716,756 63 $3,007,749 2 


packouee Pree cets sodéoee $750,470 00 $940,888 40 $1,142,000 07 
yt JC | i 
sbviis'es orssti'ss «6 

872,872 15 saaiae 33 000 


678,929 78 =: 748,198 83 102067 % 


The surplus as above has been reduced by charging against it certain interest and 
discounts, properly chargeable to construction, vis.: in 1864-65, $521,826 19 ; in 
1366-66, $415,799 20, and in 1866-67, $117,881 05, making a total of $1,054,956 
44; which, dedocted from the aggregate surplus ($1,528,180 90,) leaves May 31,1567, 
$468,228 46 as the °"rplos actually carried to the general account. 

The length of line oper*ted, and the stock of engines and cars on the road have 
been largely increased during ‘Ye period which the above accounts cover. The 
following statement showe these ut th date of the consolidation in June, 1864, and 
at the close of each subsequent fiscal year : 


June, —_ Ae Pp 

1368. 1865. 1866. 
CUBOM NMG ccceccsecer sss steeds ncscessiase «sits 14381 188 1 128.1 31 
lowa fehaadl HO¢Giccacevecsocctscocesse eOctQbdanZe Ob 189.0 204.0 204 0 352.9 
Prosport ine at a ae 
Peper Eee oe ting recta bead 2) oe 33.0 $3.0 33.0 330 
Beividere-Madison line. ........... cc cece cece seen eens 4y.6 7.6 67.6 67.6 
Rockford: Kenosha line ... AOnG 72.4 72.4 3.4 72.4 
Chieago-Green Bay line.... 242.4 2 4 22.4 2.4 
Chicaso. Milwaukee jine®.. Saat sae 83.5 83.5 
Peninsula Railroadt......ccsescsesecessees seceeeee  ceeee 70.0 1.5 1.5 
Total miles operated........ seccveesssecsecveses 806.4 920.5 1,003 5 1,153.4 


The change in the rolling stock from Juve 1, 1865, to June 1, 1867, is shown in 


the following statement : ote parr wie 


engines. Pass. Caboose. Bs, 7g Pret ight. ee Total, 
De ye oe pecsaccd Per ASS 94 Bi a] 8,239 
Wc et rt a tn ey a 03) 500 BiG 

increase eee Me $4 3 209 8 2 «8©— 2,430 


® Leased 
t Conmolianted Debober, 1964, and opened boar December, 1864. 
VOL. LYI—HO. I. 
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The business of the road is not given with safficient detail, From the reports 
however, we collect the following information : 


P carried ie ert 1,511,908 Prt 
Frelghe (tons of 8000 1D8)..c.-cesecccccccccece, CME LBTOIBIS LTD 


The financial condition of the company on the 8lst May yearly, as exhibited o 
the general account, ie shown in the following statement : 


Co! stock gisinnon 18 $18,174,901 18 1.38 © 
mmon ate 0 , 
Preferred stock.. 12,994,719 7 12019005 79 1478015 8 
Funded debt oon 14,051,000 00 16,251,000 © 
Net floating debt..........sese-sese 600s scnsecce 825,808 44 2T1,150 & 1,198 48 & 
INCOME ACCOUNE. .....0.0ccsceccccccccccccscsecce 157,608 59 483,968 23 468, 2H 
TOS] res coccecee scoashicve ccssiecesie cocccccecs $89,592,849 47 $41,006,096 04 $45,564,829 
Against which are charged the following, vis : 
Property as terms of consolidation ........ 870,931 98 070,585 25 85,2788 B 
New caneeuciod Weiedvesicoccvnca'ss aaalieenses . bana ty 9) baer thavrd 0 1,770,385 8 
New equipment .. ......ccccccccsccssvscees oe 1,102,024 40 1,539,985 02 4,898,909 © 
Secarities on hand, viz.: : 
Sinking fond, 2d mort. G. & C. U. RR. bonds. 34,500 09 000 00 008 60 
Green Say TFANBICGLOCK,'SCr ence ccceeeecsctcces)  edesece se mncOre Frans @ 
Chic, & Milwaukee RR, stock................. 1,974,880 00 1,274,850 00 = 2,018,200 © 
Other stocks and DONUS........cccecscesseeee $1,878 44 $81,250 77 44.1988 0 
Materials on hand...........65 sccssscssscere 1,015,983 06 1,208,625 91 1,363,158 % 
TOtA] S cocesereatceeicctiiepeacssleceses oo $89,522,818 99 $41,006,006 O41 945,964,208 & 


The details of the several securities issued, and the amounts ontetanding ai te 
elose of each fiscal year, are given in the following summary : 


1865, 1986 1887, 
e's, Trust Bonds (Depot)...--...+..ssse0e cvscooee $245,000 00 $245,000 00 $200,000 
"a, pref, sinking fund b'ds (0, & N.W.). 1,950,000 09 1,250,000 (0 1,250,000 & 
7a, Appletonexten’nb’ds( do ).. 184,000 00 184,000 00 “194,000 © 
e,Green Bay  “* do 200,000 00 900,000 00 800,000 
Cena ae eno 8 xenon sats 
T's, 1st mortgage bonds (G.&C. U0... sees cee 1,988,000 00 1,948,000 00 Pgre'oe0 00 
‘s, e o ).. .++ 1,811,000 00 1,282,000 00 1,178,000 00 
6's, Elgin&State line 189,000 00 "389,000 00 “1en,en0 © 
a, Mise.Riv. Bridge 200,000 00 200,000 00 900,009 @ 
7's, Equipment bonds (C. soe 270,483 8% 880,000 00 168,000 
ua 1s mort. bonds Pen BAR). seseceses -e 1,029,000 00 1,900,000 GO 1,978,080 00 
‘gs, consol. e’k’ i ? SW oh ovctvaces sec cu O6G 

Jo's. Equipment bonds (“do”), _.<.c":c7ssz; S000 00 Sy68T100 00 Soe 


| 


Total Bliccsccccoccccess ove @reereseceese $12,020,483 87 $14,051,000 00 $16,251,689 


For the general history of the company the reader is referred to the Commcu) 
anp Fimanoiat Carontoxe, vol, 1, p. 618, 646 and 711. 


Below we give the monthly range of sale prices of the stocks of the company 
since the consolidation : 


-—————Common stock--__—, Preferred stock. 
nen . 1868-82. 
Be i a 
- RK@ 8 Gs 
nie {4@ KOT 
: 40 o Tas Gs 
- WG by 
oe 39 7 Bx@ 
824 R@e 
March, panee eae sasoey ys % 9 oe + pe Exe 
Mavi ‘¢ubesns 913¢@598 Sets 20 ee . 4 dt br 1g 
Tear ...cccccee eeese ee 20 @n 93 Gx STUGEGAIS . BEX QIK 
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These stocks bave been increased yearly as follows : 


Prefe: Total. 
“1864-63....... oceecees : eevee aes tv ak Lost ed 
seen oe Cee e eee w meee merereeaeessnenseseeeeces 6 
1866-67.. CO erereeccerseseveccseerereccs 57,494 1,770,070 1,837,666 


No Sivkisode ace been paid on the common stock. On the preferred stock a divi 
deod of 8} was paid Dec,,1864, and again Juve, 1865. No farther dividend was paid 
until December, 1866, when a7 per cent.dividend was paid on the preferred stock in 
kiod. 


SO0THERN RAILROAD REPORTS. 


1. North Carolina—2, North Hastern—8. Misstesippi Oontral. 


WORTH CAROLINA RAILEOAD, 
The fiseal year ends May 81. The gross earaings of this railroad: for the years 
ending as above, in 1860 and 1867, compare 1 


earnings...... Meeebaeane strat é AR conanad are. ++ 000 @182,884 49 $901,761 
Preiche DAE. A ee ae A AEN 916,477 40 “801! 
Mails, Ween caren ceec ens nce onbagooRONebadEen Recenccnets 33,800 00 14,886 66 
Total grows Carmimgs............cccesccesssesecscccscees oseoee soos $490,661 89° $518,558 8; 


The general business of the meee far the year 1866-67 is ehowa in the follow. 
ng statement : 


Assets on hand 81, perp SOCOM SHOOTERS cocereccccccccccccseccccces cess 445,570 11 
Old draft colle this y 05 
Sandry 


smcieaaed’ Walttionrs. 20.6077 ainetecsare ReeGiton coiccedessie® weaiesseeecte COOROG. oon 


Total resources for yoar.....0+02+..006 Sable caseuecsssaradaeartancessase eS UOO405 Of 


Charged with the following secbpalaeats viz: 
Ordinary and extraordinary i on ee oH eviesiesw eae Newel eo ee aeesecee $244,828 49 


WwW accounts 
Bide recetvab e $6, aft and hoo 


Cash on hand May 31 
Total disbarsement......0....csssscccersssccceccssscncecsssscseves teeres sesso Gl 096,406 07% 
The financial condition of the saat at tthe ions of 1866-67, fends as follows : 
Neal stock. scr t cece hottie ececdcdscarcstivctesascece discasesansees e+ $4,000,000 00 
St et cua lea, ee LOOT cccsacesiess sesesosesiensonce » $839,000 00 
Erect loans nfs cent. on emerge 
Du otis aii ia 
eon 
Total capital and Iabilities......... COOOASOOT OE 2) as sldssostssisecee ele vee eves 65,200,485 0g 
amps which are charged as ee viz: : 
Semoun of sain are ECOL ICUS OCOMEBACER RCT ORE) RIOCOO arent 
Stock in Nortn Gs Gasoline Relirond OcaapaSy ais.s.sccsccoscessse sacs $1,400 0 260.844 43 
Bills receivable ($6,857 87) and current accounts .........+-.06- sevoccoes Goascwees : i 
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NORTBEASTERN (8. C.) RAILROAD. 
The fiecal year ends February 28, The receipts and expenses for 10 years (ont a 
cluding 1864-65) were as follows : 
Year ending ——Gros ee NES reg Operating ett 


Feb. 23. Passeng’s. Fre: Other. Total. expenses. earning?. 
oo becccoccesssecccencs 880 90 ree + 558 O4 PAT 45 B.... 0000 Goocorvee- 
eH pear te ae se 883 60 oS Gl ots oe 95H ies Gi 2 
Tay 4% 83,068 04 222018 24 198,988 98 Blue 

80,498 54 149,789 2% 37,908 18 377,118 04 164860 72 1998 DB 

89,045 05 187,168 85 387,494 49 68,707 8 150,411 06 104,08 8 

18 9S 88,148 90 25755015 184,847 73 11738 G 

104,310 43 69,713 11 945,491 7 490,614 81 141.002 1s W188 

%4 $26,498 08 gs mb 837,820 92 621,98 © 

ms 96,865 SN Ieee Be $03,260 Bt 181,501 49 ENE 

1m 018 40 176,301 51 25,455 44 317,77 3 BlL(s80 ona 


The length of this road is 108 miles, extending from Obarleston to Florenee, asd 
@ connection with the Wilmington and Manchester Railroad, At the commencanest 
of 1856-57, it was completed to Monk's Corners, 20} miles north from Charleston 
At the close of that year it was open to the Santee River, 48} miles ; the average 
mileage operated in 1856-7 having been 38.86 miles, The whole road was opened 
to traffic on the 5th August, 1857. 

The financial condition of the company on the 26th February, 1860, 1866 and 1867, 
comparatively, is ehown io the following statement : 


Stoek capital in PROLOG ccs dececcccisccsiesvceves 60 @ 
Jat mort, bonds Coe Hept. 1, 2869 00 s 
Pref, tock (4) Sa ae 122 104}900 60 1Sso00 00 155,000 68 
ry 8)* due Bak Bamencanenoncr paseneeae 
nds for real estate... af 48,010 00 ice Be 
4&5 2 
23 
& 


Against which Beas wets follows : 

Cost of road and property... Mee Goer 1,082,051 91 176 87 199 6 
Forde bop, es Ley fs teece, es os “gas ‘6 as's aaa 50,800 Tamed vel eens 
Stock i Foci Steam Pocket Co Seve C000 Oi ae. fi Aacietea bak” auavre si 


Post mes come So: COROSCEEM OBEN CR CEE oon aucep Ome Cte) ain ane 1,38 16 
eee recelvabe... .. Stn 8,987 60 8,787 58 
Vatu ACCOUNLB....,.0+ 21,965 28 sececess 
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The overdue interest amounting at the close of 1866-67 to $175,-267 78, is 
fundable into certificates of indebtedness. The total amount to date was $238,249 54, 
of which $5,168 27 was retired in settlement of freighte, and $52,818 60 by tunding 
These certificates bear 7 per ceat. interest, payable semi-annually, and are peyable 
January 1,1875. Interest is now paid as it becomes due. 


MISSIGSIPPI CENTRAL BAILBOAD. 


The fiscal year of this company closes August $1, At the commencement of the 
eS 


otepee by the deposit of a corresponding amount of %a mortgage bonds in the hands of 
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year 1865-66 trains were running north only as far as Abbeville. On the 20th Sep- 
tember the bridges were completed to Holly Springs, and on the 15th November the 
line was opened to Grand Junction. On the 6th January trains were run to Bolivar, 
and on the 18th May to Jackson ; bat it was not until the 17th June that connec” 
tion was made with the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. The business of the road was 
also interrupted by want of rolling stock. Under these conditions the company 
accomplished but a small quota of the business of which the road with a snfficieot 
equipment is capable. 

The following statement exhibits an account of the earnings and expenses for the 


ear: 
; receipts rt $127,490 23 | Cond tran pactationss 14,874 23 
cook ccccssesvcve uc 8: Dosssccsce 
Freigh Rea 807,788 gong; engines and ot 
OPW Ea aR 19,071 as WR, OLAS 170,511 98 
Other oF dalle peeiinis(s Ve 450 00 Poe 2 paar and sundries $28, ean 0 
Enea ES EG rn shat te s Seer een oer 
Balance to credit. ds pois 87 


Capital stock and dividend of Oct. 6, 1868............sccccseseeeeecees seaneeees $2,949,281 7 
Staking fand $360,000 Co 
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truction since Sept i. 1865... 
on M. C, bonds.... 
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With regard to the funding of interest coupons, it may be stated that the Sta‘e 
of Tennessee has agreed to take bonds at 6 per cent. for her share, and at the same 
time a State loan of $200,000 was granted. The coupons of the company’s bonds 
will also be funded as rapidly as possible. It is expected that the income of the 
eurrent year will be adequate to provide for accruing interest. 
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MANUFACTURE OF PERFUMERY. 


From an interesting paper upon the cultivation of flowers and the manufactare 
of perfomery at Nice, France, by Mr. A. O. Aidiz, United States congal at that 
port, we learn that the export of perfumery from Nice, Grasse, and Cannes to 
the United States last year amounted to about $40,000. There are six or seven 
manufactories at Nice, the same number at Cannes, and at Grasse about sixty. 
There is a distinction between the manufactarer and the perfumer. The business 
of the former is to extract from the flowers their essential oils. The perfamer 
buys these oils, pomades and extracts, and compounds them in various ways. 

A warm, dry climate, sunabiny during the period that the fidwers are in bloom 
is best for the manufacture of perfumery. The climate and long winters of oer 
northern and middle States forbid the prosecution of this business, but it may 
become profitable‘on the States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico and in Califor ¢ 
nia. A few years since a French manufacturer had an establishment in- Louisi- 
ana, but finding it unprofitable returned to France in 1841. 

Of all the fragrant flowers in the world only about twelve are used in the 
manufacture of perfumery, to wit: the violet, rose, orange fower, jasmine, tube- 
rose, cassie, lavender, thyme, rosemary, geraniums, joaqail and fennel—of whieh 
the rose and the orange flower are the most valuable. Of the numerous varieties 
of rose only one is used, the Provence rose, single, pale pink, the most sweei ? 
smelling of rosea—not hardy, a temperatare of 20° Fahrenheit destroying tbe 
crop. 

Mr. Aldis encloses a paper by Mr. F. Warwick, of Nice, on the cultivation 
of flowers tor perfumery, from which we quote : 

“The year commences with— 

“ Viotets, Dovste Parma.—There are iat cultivated beneath the oramge 
trees. The ground ought to be well dug two feet deep with a forked spade, The 
best time of planting is about the first of April, immediately after the lowering 
has ended. Subdivide the old plant into five or six small banches, or if you wih 
to preserve the original plant in its original place, merely take off the runners. 
Plant them in rows of nine or ten inches apart. As soon as they are fairly 
rooted they ought to have a good dressing of liquid manure, which should be 
repeated in December and January of each year. During the summer they must 
be irrigated every ten or fifteen days. The plantation should be renewed every 
five or six years. They begin to bloom in December. Picking for perfamery 
generally commences in Febraary and ends the middie of April. 

“ Jonquil is cultivated in a good soil, exposed to the sun ; needs no irrigation. 

The flowers are picked in April. 

“ Roses require a deep soil, exposed to the sun. The ground ought to be dag 
three feet deep. The off-shoots are taken with a small particle of root from the 
old plants and are planted in rows two feet from plant to plant in the row, and 
each row five feet apart. When planted ont, cut them down, only leaving two 
ends above the ground. Ifthe weather is dry, water them once after planting, 
otherwise they de vot require irrigating. The proper time for planting is from 
November to February. November is best on high, dry and sloping ground. 
Once every year in January the ground should be well manured, dog with a 
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forked instrament, and the superfluous off-shoots taken off to replant. The 
branches ought then to be bent and fastened or festooned, ove plant to another, 
and dry or stunted branches cut away. The ground ought to be well hoed and 
cleared of weeds in Jane. The better they are cared for the better they yield. 
Notbing should be planted or sown between the rows. After the first year they 
yield s smal! crop. A plant from two to four years old will yield from twelve 
to sixteen ounces of flowers. The picking begins the last of April or firat of May 
and lasts from three to four weeks. 

“ Onancs.—The orange is propagated from the seed. After the first year 
they are planted in rows about two feetapart. In the third yesr they are grafted, 
and in the fourth year removed to where they are to remain. Not only the spot 
where the tree is to stand but the whole ground should be deg four foet deep. 
This is of great importance. It will not be observed at first, bat if not attended 
to when the tree is in ite prime, a blight will appear and the tree will not increase 
in size. As this tree lasts with care above two hundred years, every attention 
ought to be paid to its infancy. The trees are planted in rows from twelve to 
twenty feet apart. Violeta grow well beneath their shade, but should not be 
planted withio three or four feet of the trees, The ground should be dag and 
thaoured every year—liquid manure—in March or the first of April, and the 
trees pruned in June every second or third year. 

“ The sweet orange (called Portugal) is caltivated for fruit ; ita flowers are of 
mach less value for distillation than those of the sour orange and sell for only 
aboat half their price. 

“ The soar or bitter orange (called bigaradier) yields the best profit, and is less 
affected by the long, dry heat of summer. The fruit of the sweet orange makes 
the essential oil of eweet orange, generally called oil of Portugal. It is made in 
December or January by rabbing the oraage in pewter cups, garnished with 
pricks, which pierce the vesicles of the rind, and cause the oll to flow out. The 
remainder of the rind is rasped and distilled, yielding an inferior oil. The palp 
is mixed with bran and fed to cows, making them yield more milk. 

* The bitter orange yields the best bloasoma for perfamery. The blossoms are 
picked in May. The easential oil distilled from the blossoms of the bitter orange 
is called oil neroli. One ton of blogsoms yields two pounds eight oances of oil 
neroli. From the leaves and branches which are praned in June, is distilled the 
essential oil called “ petit grains,” which is much used in the manufactare of aaa 
de cologne. The orange water obtained by distillation from the leaves is eome- 
times sold for and used as the orange water distilled from flowers, but it is very 
inferior to the orange flower water. 

“ The fruit of the bitter orange, by the rubbing process, yields a very fine 
essential oil, bigarade. It is used in many scents, bat principally in the mana- 
fectare of the famons curacoa. 

“ G@zramuu —The oak leaf or scented verbena geranium is propagated by 
cuttings in September, replanted in March or April, in ground well exposed to 
the sun and that can be freely irrigated. It grows te the height of four feet, is 
cut by the sickle, and distilled in August and September. One ton yields from 
twenty-four to thirty ounces of the essential oil. 

“ Jagsuint.—A delicate flower, requiring much attention in the cultivation, 
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picking and manipulation. It requires a good, damp soil, easily irrigated, sod 
well exposed to the sun. The grafted plants are placed two feet apart, in rows 
five feet apart. They must be cut down every spring to within a few inches of 
the ground, They flower abundantly from July to the end of October, and even 
later, though the flowers have little or no perfume. From tho middle of Jaly to 
the fifteenth of August the flowers are picked daily jast about sunset; afer 
Augast 15th they are usually picked in the morning as soon as the dew is of. 
The essential oil is so volatile that it cannot be extracted by distillation, the 
heated water decomposing it so that only a faint tinge of the perfame is left in 
the water that passes through the refrigerant. 

“ TypERosz.—This beautifal bulb requires a rich moist soil that can be easily 
irrigated, and that is well exposed to the sun. The balb, after being freed from 
suckers, is planted in April, and blooms abundantly fifteen months afterwards. 
The time of picking is from the middle of July to October. Like the jasmine» 
the oil cannot be extracted by distillation. 


“ Cassrz.—This pretty flowering shrub is cultivated from seed planted ia 
espaliers. The ground ought to be well prepared to the depth of four or fire 
feet and exposed to the soath. It does not require irrigation. The flowers ax 
picked from the first of October to the end of December; but these picked in 
October have much more perfume and obtain a higher price. The perfume is 
not very agreeably by iteelf, bat is much used in compounds.” 

The process of manufacturing is given as follows : 

1. From roses, orange flowers and leaves, geraniums, lavender, thyme ao 
rosemary, the genuine essential oils are extracted by distillation. 

The roses and orange flowers have to be very carefully picked over, the bulls 
and all leaves, and everytoing which could discolor the product removed. They 
are then pat into a etill with water ; the water is heated, and being thus iofasd 
with the flowers the steam rises filled with the cil of the flowers, and passes oret 
into a tube which is coiled round and roand in amother cylinder filled with co 
water, and which is called the refrigerant. Passing through the cold water, the 
steam is condensed and rans off into a glass receiver—the oil rising to the top, 
the perfumed water being below. 

A ton of roses yields only two ounces of the attar. It is of a goldea yellow 
color with a greenish tinge, which becomes more intense with age. It kept #8 
temperature below 60° it crystalizes; if kept open to air and light it is cesily 
votalized, 

The essential oil is also obtained from the fruit of the orange by rabbing th 
frait in cupa armed with pricks, as before described. 

2. Perfamed oils are made by putting the flowers, after they have besa 
fully picked over, into the finest of virgin olive oil. Usually about twenty-fre 
pounds of flowers are put into one hundred poands of olive oil and left to iutate 
in the oil for one or two days; then the oil is warmed and strained, the flowet 
pressed to extract the oil from them ; and then the same quantity of fresb fowes 
is again put into the oil, and this operation is repeated from twenty to twealy’ 
five times, In this manner the perfumed oils of violet, jonquil, rose, orange 
cassie are made. 
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3. Poxaprs.—It has been found that the essential oil of flowers, which gives 
them their perfume, has a strong affinity to lard or grease. Lard and suet are 
clarified and prepared in the most carefal manner, and mingled in the proportion 
of two parts of lard to one of suet. The product is as white as snow. This 
grease, thus clarified and prepared, ‘is gently warmed, avd when it liquifies, the 
flowers, most carefally picked over, are put into it. ‘I'hey remain in the grease, 
being macerated and etirred up in it, for several hours, till the perfume is sup- 
poeed to have been extracted. Then the liquid grease is strained off and the 
flowers pressed to extract the grease they retain. This process is repeated with 
fresh flowers for twenty or twenty-five days, till the pomade is saturated with the 
perfame. In this way.we have pomade of rose, orange, violet, cassie. ' 

The pomades of jasmine and tuberose are made in a different way, as their 
essential oils are dissipated and lost by the application of heat, either in distilla- 
tion or maceration with heated grease. Frames of wood, about twenty inches 
equare, and somewhat like a schoolboy’s slate, are made, a pane of glass being 
in place of the alate. These frames are co perfectly fitted to each other that 
when they are placed one apon the other the space between the pares of glass is 
almost hermetically sealed. No air can get in or out Whea pat one above 
the otber, the spaces between the panes of glass are about half an inch in depth. 

Upon both sides of these panes of glass the finest clarified lard (pomade) is 
spread. The flowers of the jasmine, freshly picked, and if poasible before they 
have lost any of their perfume, are sprinkled over the lard, and the frames are 
then pat one upon another. Thus these delicate flowers are imprisoned in a 
little chamber of lard, and their perfame as it is exhaled is absorbed by the 

pomade. They remain so io prison for twenty-four hours, when, having lost 

their perfume, they are carefully taken off and fresh flowers put in their place. 
This process goes on for fifty days, daring which time the pomade has to be oc- 
easionally turned so as to expose all its particles to the perfame. At last, when 
safficiently saturated with perfume, it is scraped off the glass and clarified. This 
is jasmine pomade. 

¢ Jasmine perfamed oil is made by still another process. Thickly woven cotton 
sheets (similar to lamp cotton) are saturated with the finest virgin olive oil, and 

thea placed upon wire netting, held on wooden frames. The flowers are sprin- 

kied on these sbeets, thus saturated with oil, and left for twenty-four hours, when 
they are taken off avd freeh flowers put on. This is repeated for about two 
months, when the oil being sufficiently filled with perfume, the sheets are folded 
and pressed till the oil is pressed out. In a moderate sised manufactory about 

two thousand such frames are required. The flowers of the taberose are treated 
in the same way as the jasmine. 

4, Exrnacrs.—This term is applied to the oils or perfames when extracted 
by spirits of wine or alcohol. 

Strong as is the affinity between the perfume of flowers and grease, the affin- 
ity for alcohol has been found to be still greater. Hence, if pomades are im- 
mersed in alcohol, the perfame is attracted to the alcohol and leaves the grease. 
In this way the pomade is left in the alcoho! for five cr six weeks, and stirred 
several times a day; at the end of the time the alcohol becomes safficiently per- 
famed, and we have an extract. 
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Thus are produced the extracts of rose, orange, jasmine, taberose, cassie end 
violet. 

5. Orange flower water and rose water are important products of thia basi- 
ness; they are distilled from the flowers, and become separated from the oils in 
the process of distillation. Orange flower water is considerably used as 4 kind 
of healthy medicinal beverage; it is mixed with ‘eau secree.” 


LOWER CALIFORNIA. 


ITS OHARACTER AND RESOUROBS. - 


Captain C. M. Scammon has made a report to J. Ross Browne upon the 
character and resources of the west’ coast of Lower California, which is coo- 
dengsed by the San Francisco Bulletin, as follows : 

“ Capt. Scammon says the whole extent of the west coast is quite barren, and 
its approaches bold, except at particular pointe. St. Bartolme and Magdalena 
Bay are both excellent harbors, and their entrances are free from all hidden dao- 
gers. The latter has an exteat of navigable lagoons connected with it of over 
one hundred miles, There are many places where anchorage may be found, and 
roadsteads where a ship may lie and find some shelter from the prevailing coast 
winds ; also numerous islets that afford some conveniences for shipping. Tbe 
climate of western Lower California is a pleasant one. The principal sources of 
wealth have been its whale and seal fishing, guano and salt. The salt fields of 
Ojo Lebre, near the head of Scammon’s Lagoon, are capable of supplying an w- 
most unlimited quantity of excellent salt. Vessels of 400 tons burthen can find 
good anchorage withio five miles of where the ealt can be embarked in lighters 
of 25 to 50 tons capacity. Several cargoes were brought to San Francisco 8 

f ew years ago, but the low price of the article, and the existence of supple 
nearer home, made the trade unprofitable, and we believe it has been abandoned. 
Several remarkable lagoons exist along the coast, the entrances to which ere 
often dangerous, and have been the cause of numerous disasters to shipping: 
These lagoons are the resorts of whales, and have been at times the scenes of 
great activity for whale fishers. When first entered for commercial purposes 
their waters were alive with whales, porpoises, aod fish of many varieties. Tur 
tle and seal basked upon the shores of low islands, and game of many species was 
so abundant that the shoals left bare by the receding tides would be closely 
covered with geese, duck, snipe, and other species of sea fowl. 

* # * “ Magdalena Bay and its adjacent lagoons were more largely resorted 
to for years by whalers. The bay itself is capacious, sheltered and safe, but the 
approaches to the lagoons are difficult if not always dangerous, lying over shoals, 
impassable except at high tide. At low water, saye the report from which we 
quote, no one would imagine that a veasel of 200 to 300 tons could ever get over 
into the deep water between the divides. ‘But the whaleman, after contending 
with the stormy elements and drifting ice of the Arctic Ocean, plies his sbip 
towards the tropics to pass the winter months, seeking his source of wealth ise 
more temperate clime, with all the determination, energy and tact characteristis 
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of his calling. He now finds the object of pursuit, not in the fathomless blue 
water, but huddled together in narrow estuaries, the banks on either hand lined 
with the evergreen mangrove. Frequently the'hollow sound of the spouting 
whale is heard through the trees, and the vapor ascending is seen above them. 
The veasel is lightened in every possible way, and by dint of ranning out 
sochors, heaving, hauling, grounding and listing, the ships cross the divides, and 
the. whaling is pursued as though no unusual difficulties had been overcome, or 
mone were again to be contended with to reach the open sea.’ Whalers have 
escended this lagoon 40 miles from its mouth, and then have only been three 
miles from the shore. The country aboat Magdalena Bay and its lagoons is 
generally barren and uninviting. Its resources are whales, fish, oysters, clams 
taeecles and game. The natives who come from the interior to trade bring cat- 
tle, leather, raw hides, soap, cheese, figs, oranges, dates, pearls, shells, an? io 
some instances silver manefactures; exchanging them for ready-made clothing, 
beavy cotton cloths, calicoes, tobacco and cutlery. They will sometimes come 
40 or 50 miles to exchange a few arobes of fruit for necessary articles of family 
use. The quantity of oil taken from 1856 to 1861 is estimated at 34,425 bar 
rels, worth abcut $516,375. The annual oil receipts from that quarter have. 
fallen off greatly. Quantities of turtle used to be taken in the bay, and aome 
are atill brought from there to San Francisco. 

There are fifteen islands off the west coast of the penineula. They are gener- 
ally high and wooded, und from their garoitare of green, have a more inviting 
look than the mainland. Some of them afford good shelter for vessels. The 
highest point on St. Gaadaloupe, one of the largest of the group, is about 3,400 
feet above the sea, and covered with the pine and cedros. Goats abound in the 
ravines, and far seal and sea elephants once made the island a favorite resort. 
Some prisoners of state were once banished here from Mexico, and a party of 
miserablee—probably the same—were taken off a few years ago by an American 
vesgel which chanced to see their signal. Elide Island was covered with guanc 
till the exhaustion of the supply subsequent to 1857, about 28,000 tons having 
been obtained altogether. Chester’s Island also yielded guano for a few years 
Cedroa Islard, the largest of all, is well known to Californians from the scien- 
tific and miniog explorations of which it has been the scene. ,Its mountain 
peaks are visible 60 miles at sea. Its aspect is forbidding, its climate exceed- 
ingly dry. Much of its vegetation is peculiar, and has furnished many new 
species to botanists. The “‘fayfay ” tree yields a medicinal gam, which is made 
into an ointment with the tallow of the native goat. A few deer are found. 
The island was formerly o great resort for the hunters of the seal, sea elephant 
and otter. Other islands are the homes of innumerable sea fowls, and have far- 
nished emall quantities of gaano, but this staple is now pretty much exhausted. 
The whale and seal fisheries, which bave been from™the beginning monopolized 
by Americans, are also nearly exhausted. On the whole, the western coast of 
Lower California does net offer much inducement to American enterprise. The 
interior must be more productive to sustain the numerous herds of cattle that 
rauge through the hills and valleys from Cape St.{ Lacas to San Diego.” 
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MARINE INSURANCE I8 ENGLAWD. 
PAST AND PRESENT UNDERWRITERS. 


Marine insarance was practised io England before it was in use in the northern 
part of the continent of Europe; and even Antwerp, then in the meridian of its 
commercial eminence, derived it from English merchants. In 1560, Guicciar- 
divi states that the traders of England and the Netherlands “ bave fallen into a 
way of insuring their merchandise at sea by a joint contribution”; and we may 
perhaps assume with safety that about this period the practice became tolerably 
general in the commercial world of Europe. 

By 1601 the amount of underwriting business doze on the London Exchange 
had become so considerable, that an act of Parliament was in that year passed 
for the establishment of a Court of Policies to decide disputes arising oat of 
these documents. For reasons on which we need not now dwell, this tribunal 
failed to attract much business; and although it was subsequently reconstitated 
on an improved basis in the reign of Charles II., it had even then no better fate, 
and ultimately expired of sheer inanition. Insurance was originally carried oa 
in England, as in Venice and on the continent generally, by individaal under 
writers in Lombard street, who afterwards, for their own convenience and thst 
of the insured, assembled at s coffee-house—the first establishmeat of the kind ia 
Eogland—-which was opened in a yard off that street about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. In 1710 they transferred their place of meeting to another 
coffeeehouse opened by s person named Lloyd in Abcharch lane—and it is from 
this Lloyd that the body of English underwriters have since acquired the sort of 
corporate name under which they are known all over the world. 

In 1720 the two first insurance companies—the London Assurance and the 
Royal Exchange Assurance—were incorporated. They owed their existence to 
the necessities of George I.; and the consideration on which they obtained their 
charters was the promise—eventually only half falfilled—to pay his Majesty s 
eum of £600,000. Established in the year of the South Sea mania, the stock of 
the two companies was soon raised to an extravagant premium; bat when the 
financial bubble burst, it experienced a more than corresponding depression, and 
from that circumstance and an accumulation of disasters at sea, they were for 
some time involved in serious difficulties. Eventually, however, these difficulties 
were surmounted, and for more than a hundred years they succeeded in maintaio- 
ing their exclusive privileges as the only insurance company sanctioned or per- 
mitted by law. It required at least fourteen years’ agitation to convince Par- 
liament of the impolicy of continuing this monopoly. 

@ In 1810 the New Insurance Company was formed, with a capita, 
of £5,000,000 sterling, and Parliament was appealed to in order remove 
the restrictions which prevented its entering upon business, After an 
elaborate and lengthened inquiry into the eubject, a committee of the House 
of Commons reported that the exclusive privileges of the two great companias 
ehould be repealed, and that encouragement should be given to other associations 
for the promotion of sea-insurance. The influence of the monopolists was, how- 
ever, sufficient to protract the contest for fourteen years, and it was not until 
1824 that marine insurance was thrown open, like life and fire insurance, to 
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joint-stock enterprise and energy. To those unacquainted with English com. 
mercial history, the folly of Parliament iv so long maintaining the restrictions 
we have mentioned may cause some surprise. But in fact it is only of a piece 
with their legislation down to a very recent period. Every branch of trade, in. 
dustry and mercantile association Was had in turn to struggle for life, against the 
stapidity and the obstinacy of our rulers, who are even yet far from being dia- 
abused of the notion that they know better than traders what is good for trade. 

From 1824 the number of English marine insurance companies has steadily 
increased with the augmenting business offered to them by our expanding trade 
Liverpool and Glasgow heve long possessed underwriters’ rooms, and have trans, 
acted a large amount of business. Yet the enormous import and export com- 
merce of Lancashire did not lead, till very lately, to the erection of any independ. 
ent marine insurance companies, either in the great western port or in Manchester, 
Latterly, two or three offices have been established there, and Bristol has claimed 
the right of drawing marine insurance business to its busy mercantile city. Yet 
in al] these places the insurance system flourishes rather like an exotic, having 
its true habitat in the metropolis of the empire. There are in London at the 
present time upwards of 20 proprietary marine insurance companies, besides 
eeveral mutual ship insurance associations, which extend their operations io a 
smaller degree to the protection of freights and outfits. The aggregate members 
ead subscribers to Lioyd’s is rather above 1,500 of whom 400 are underwriting 
members. 


ASHUAL COTTON STATEMENT OF NEW ORLEANS, MOBILE, AND CHARLESTON. 


Below we give a review of the cotton movement at New Orleans, Mobile and 
Charleston for the past year ending August 31, 1367. 


New Ogzeans Corrox Movement vor tHe Year 1866-7.—The New Orleans Price 
Current, of August 31, publishes its yearly review of the cotton trade of that port, 
from which we have prepared the following. We have given the weekly movement 
at New Orleans in the successive oumbers of the Oszonicts, and ineert here, there= 
fore, only the general resulte. 

With the let of September, 1866 the market opened at 81@S2e, for (Liverpool 
classification) low middling, and after rapidly advancing antil early io October, it 
touched 89@40c., which was ite highest point, it subsequently declined with bat few 
important floctuatioas, ontil io the latter part of April it sank to its lowest point of 
22. for low middling and 6c. for middling. Towards the close of that month it took 
a sodden and favorable turo and rose to 26@27c. for low widdling, after which it 
gave way, receding, by the middle of July, to 22$@23}4c. since which it has ranged 
from 24@26. 

The receipts for the year reach 780,490 bales, as follows : 


Seytember pret} “ Febroary 111,74 | ‘ Joly....... Catennes bye 

ym Seytember....... .. “ Febraary......-. + HLTA |. daly. osesees at “s ee 

* Octuber.....s.e.e ee "a6a|  Mareh...... cscs 

“ pe Pe aaa 144.000 MW Aptileccescceseeees 90,969 | Add diff. in stock...... 13,888 
53 


Pains 863 
co pearnetane pe to is7908 i Sansishasiiecd 15'908 | Total for yeare.core- 780,490 
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Below we give 8 table showing the States from which the recelpts of cotton at New 
Orleans have been ehipped during the pest six years: 
1964-65. 1888-64. 1863-68. 1681-€2 


4,883 1 1,959 cane 
..) eS hon ane 
16,776 647 606 Ss 
785; 680 ane 8 eee 
POEBS.. .cccccccegercces covece eoose 19,081 82,111 9,604 5,14 690 eece 
Total for year....csssoccccreeeee TO400 787,896 271,015 181,086 Ro wae 
The following shows the total receipts and value for each of the last ten years: 
Roceipts at Av.price Total Receipts at Av.price Total 
Season. N. Onesns. p. *y veine: Season, N. Orleans. ra vane 
998 40 60 $70,871,720 | 1869-03.......... 22,078 23 = «5107, 8 
87 00 88,255,079 | 1868-64,,..... .. 181,044 85690 687.98 
QO 88,127,840 | 1864-65.....0.00. 271,015 270 54 76,200,88 
00 92,087,704 | 1806-66......... 787,886 178 20 140,819,185 
ri 9,880,288 | 1866-67.......... 700,400 125 10 
00 


Fi, eae 

1,760,040 | T°] 1Syre.... ....18,000,007 ...... $005, 000,00 

The exports during the year reach 867,816 bales, and the direction of these experts 
have been as follows. We add the figures of previous years for comparison : 


ote ts a Tass forte) 
6,988 4,088 7) 


4; 1,90 
Wm 
a feces 
° en 


ee —re 


Great Britain.......scccee esecesevscoees 408,691 888,678 21,896 1.358 207 158 
COsicinereecesss eevee 160,868 184,510 

orth of Europe,..... a7 4 oe se ie < 

8. Europe, Mexico &, «e» 82,850 17,878 10% 207 82 000 

Coaatwite cs ossica oss cocscescerstens cous AS,876 952,855 164,504 199645 19,450 «ee 
TOtaliccyccocectes seseess sceed.cassiontie 087,816 768,548 192,851 128,130 23,70 08 
The total amount for the year has been as follows: 

Stock on hand Se ber 1 Sess csbestsvovsceeccoussceccosete 

ie ieeen ee et ee 

onal bales made from pickings, ¥s 

Total receipts for 18 MODtAD ee eet AE neon Ee oe 700,480 

Total SApply/iccsmiccsveacsoracsh coecsteecneetecsteccieceneris wean 

Exporiap during the yostsswesscacsuouononee nee Ba 

Stock 0) hand Septemiber !, 1967....... SpRAOO OG eeeDS ene. | 


Moans.Corroy Review roa raz Yean.—The receipts at Mobile for the year ending 


SS 
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A 81, 1867, reach 289,516 bales, Below we give the general movement for the 
twelve months: 


Stock on hand Sept. 1, 1866........c0ccceeresad vocesscscscsevecssversssaseccessDAC®, 99,000 
Receipts for the twelve MOnthB.....60+....seees cacssseovecscrsee ove cece  289,516— 289,516 


Total for the DANE ENSEME™ SebCachesbosereswececeescctesaec cee cate 
Mepeisod i reat Sita ee Be eet reenenns 145,566 roe 


sees 
CB se eveee ereeeccee 


Becaaaes Gals avanss shuscdalavoveecs chateavs 4,853 
Other foreign ports........ pulse ecsenssebelrcatcteswees laceces 8,506 
U. 8. og pd 10,792 bales from Montgomery to New 


cevccees 106,980 
Barned on ship Modile......ccosccccescsescccvcccecvcssccsscesseseeesesscce 2,48%7— 264,811 
Stock on hand Hept. 1, 1867........-ssecccccscsecsecsssece socesserevcces DAES, 8,716 


The exports for the last five years are given in detail in the Mobile Planter’s and 
Ezchange Price Current, as follows: 


EXPORTS OF COTTON FOR FIVE YEARS COMMENCING ls? SEPTEMBER 


Ports. 1666-7. 1968-6. 1880-1. 1969-60. 1858-0. 
LAverpool....ccccsee seseee covescoseee 145,141 993,016 889,845 485,008 851,884 


Glasgow, 88 0 oe SORES Coccesosssrescces eceree eee co 1,000 105 Prey yy) 
Gout ebtdei ccc a Lia ee 


Total to G. Britain..........csceeee-es ¢ 145,566 929,171 340,845 = 445,668 = 851,884 
THarre 20. crccccccrsccsccsscccesccorcresecee 4,858 40,184 96,4299 §©6748,018 105,770 


Total to Francé.......-cccsccsesecseseee 485% 40,184 96,429 148,918 108,770 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam......c00. .-... + teneee eeveee 2,069 1,481 1,801 
An 930 


ee eacceee Fee Seereer oes oreete=+ wove eeoe Coovee eee @ 


; ie 2.6 5 394,350 
OBTE, BE... cscbcencccescccsccces 42 0 b06 141 14,318 8,884 
Sueve saree a aa. oe, Mi. dae aie8o 


Total to other for. ports.... 
New York. ... 
Boston 


Providence. 
Palitmnots docs Seas PUREE ostceis: 888 4'888 
New Orleans...... Sieocccssuse Saceceteosess, Coste 6,507 48,268 62,635 73,372 
Other POFrts.......cccccccce soo svsccccerss+ 8,800 SOS 2,897 525 


Total to U. 8. ports.ccsssccoccssseoseee 98,158 149,764 116,083 158,888 179,854 
Grand total..rocsccsssocsecsscoccereee 251,683 418,098 572,457 817,813 681,949 


RECAPITULATION, 


e 

reat sccccceccccccccccecscecees 145,866 220,171 840,815 445,658 851,388 
soe PRR eres “is 40,184 98,499: 148,918 105,779 
Other foreign ports.........ceeeessseses cess «8,508 1.579 19,147 64,900 67,784 


Total foreign... ,.ccecccccsccovsceocecee 158,494 659.481 614,985 


270,984 456,491 
Total United States.......csccccccesee, 98,158 142,764 116,085 158,882 179,854 


wee we — ——— ae 


Grand total....., cecovsscssccssesseee 961,583 418,608 573,457 = G17,818 694,780 


val f the exports the last year is $22,268,749, and the nomber of pounds 
ries ednelian the average vane per bale 503.36 Ibs., and the value $145 12, 


Cuagirstox Uorroy Revigw ron raz Y2a2.—The receipts of cotton at Charleston 
during gu, pile year reach 166,297 bales. Below we give the amount during the 
twelve months:— shone 

bales, 


tock on hand September 1, 1866....sssoesevses soceverese A. DOOLEOOOKTICOOR oh aeces 6,800 
Warclota Gacit cs weive miontlisseccc i nneee: ceecescosce cogocece 16,713 149,668 


Total pepely tocthe JOAT .ccecsccccnnsessevarssrreavsassssenrvesesese sass sees ony suey 


Dg the YOar.... s.ccceercevcccesccesensceseessesersseeessce seen 


Brock on hand September 1, 1967.....0-eeese.ne sovvvvcccoveressssoerees ters 194 1,086 
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From the yearly review of the Charleston Courier we take the following statement 
of the exporte of cotton from that port for two years :— 


EXPORTS OF COTTON FROM THB FORT OF CHARLESTON, 


From Sept. 1, 1966, From Sept. 1, 1863, 

to Aug. 81 1, 1897, to Ang ¥1, iss. 

Viveroool rere cease net ett ees yeatime ane 7,595 937 8474 Tae 
Orr erltiah Porte... hese EER aie eae "ss as ae 
Total Great Britain........0..sceecsccssecseeeeeees 7,505 «67, 958 8,474 2,78 
a eee rene ree, Berens: incre 393 =. 31128 145 4,818 
uther Foreign Ports.........secccecccsererecsece vee 20 8 
MOA WEANCO! sccccecescses | sclesesctcn cesses (oasis 893 8.139 145 4,012 
1,825 m8 197% 

72,909 3,619 GTA 

6,993 4,73 

61,785 2009 86488 

vigeeseee 2956 - r) 295 

- 9,194-- es 1,69 

Other United States Pacts Wabelssodecaheteca teins c. (884 138 Kas pas 
Total Coastwise.........0+ Pence erp ionsteen 8,768 80,948 119 SS 
Grand total eeerers. corer eccccettttewocestttts«cc 16,768 158,851 5,783 108, 8 


BRANCH MIST AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


The San Francisco papers give the following official statement of the deposite eed 
coinage at the United States branch mint in that city for the fiecal year ending June 


OCOINAGB SILVEB COINAGE. 
of pi’e, Valae. Denomination. i * 
907,000 $19,020,000 | Half dollars ............. Poy pone 
i a4 dollare .......... 6a, 
120,000] Dimes .... 0 ......... 0006 130,000 12.6" 
65,000 | Fine bars................ 18 16.08 
$18,225,000 | Total wccecctonetsesacct 1,808,188  §T80,0u 


The total value of the gold and silver deposits is $19,005,049. Below we give 
the localities from which the above bullion was received : 


Gold. Stiver, Gold. Silver. 
487 312 UC: ESSAaeerh ot mre 

ses ea 

Ota i eecees 1 909 J 

676, BAPE IR Sees cone $ Sate 10,3 
48,677 617,669 | Foreign co a 162, 785 

A 183 | Fo'ign bens. ee Seer 91,648 40,004 

; Totals Sree, $18,100,603 gai, 


a 

sans a a U. 8. 8. bailion........... 678 ounee 

Ioan Si btd | eerie eee: rateeee 10,709 sass 

Ontos raee _ 91,648 Pe bullion sales ea Doo itis 
ela oe eee +++ $18,190,608 $17,696,989 Totals .... eeeece bees $819,483 $710,58 


ill 
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CULTURE OF OYSTERS,.* 


The writer will give an accouat of the caltivation of this fuvorite mollusk 2s 
practiced in France, and notably at the imperial, or model parcs in the bassin 
@ Arcachon. 

This bay was evidently intended by nature for an oyster farm, and its rich, 
firm, maddy bottom has always yielded them in vast quantities uotil about 1840, 
when, to the regret and astonishment of the fishermen (who bad mercilessly 
dredged them up at all seasons, and had killed the goose that had laid the golden 
eggs), their mine was found exhausted ; fine, fall-flavored oysters that had been 
heretofore bought for three or four sous the hundred, now readily sold for three 
franca and upwards, and even with these prices the oystermen were starving. 

In 1859 Professor Coste, by order of the emperor, passed the summer at Arca. 
chon, and studied the then unknown subject of oyster cultivation, located the 
now flourishing and successful parcs, and addressed a report to the emperor urg. 
ing the immediate replanting of these exhausted beds. The following year bis 
saggestions and plans were carried out uoder the immediate supervision of this 
oatoralist, with surprising and satisfactory results. Here are nearly two thous- 
acd acres of excellent bottom for growing oysters, uncovered by the tide for an 
average of two bours at each low-water, and with the mild winter climate of the 
southerly coast of France, this circumstance is of priceless value, as it enables 
the laborers to work among, and even handle the oysters at will, and render the 
term “ oyster farm " specially applicable to this locality. 

A pare is reguiarly laid out like a market garden, into equares of say two 
handred feet, a path goes all around and through them, a post is fixed on the 
corner with the number of the lot painted on it, and a record is kept by the 
superintendent of what size, quantity and quality of oysters are planted on each, 
and his books and stock are inspected at stated intervals. Common curved tiles 
of baked clay, costing less than a sou u picce, bave—afler experiments with vari- 
ous cootrivances—proved to be the most practical method of catching the drifting 
“spat.” These tiles, or éuiles as they are called, were used at first just as they 
came out of the kiln; bat it was found tbat so large a proport‘on of the “ spat” 
followed with its young shell the inequalities of the surface, grew so firmly to it. 
and were destroyed in separating them from the tile, that another ingenious plan 
was adopted. The tiles are dipped into a kind of cement containing sand and 
bydraalic line, which, drying ia o few mivutes, coats them with an evenly rough 
turface in every way attractive to the “ spat.” When it was desirable toremove 
the oysters, a chisel, fashioned to form the curve of the tile, is easily introduced 
between it and the oyster, which drops off aninjared. 

About the middle of May these tiles arc arranged in piles, ten feet long, five 
feet high, and five fect wide, which stractures are called ruches or les rushes 
wilees, These ties are piled in various ways; usually they are placed with the 

cave roof uppermost, each layer ranning transversely across the layers beneath 
t The sides of the tiles do not touch, bat are separated by about three inches 
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* Artificial Oyster Cultivation in France, by F. W. Fellowes.—Fiom American Naturalist. 
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of space, and often, though not always, adult oysters are laid along in these 
spaces. When the ruche is otherwise completed, heavy stones are placed upon 
the top to make the mass more eolid and safe to resist the action of the stormy 
waves, Oysters are strewn all around these ruches, which are regularly separated 
from each other by a space of fifteen feet. Between the ruches bundles of faggots 
or fascines, bound together in the middle with galvanized wire, are suspended 

about one foot from the bottom, by a cross piece made fast on two low posts 

When the drifting “ spat” is ready to adhere to a suitable object, a very large 

proportion of it is caught, or seeks refuge in one or the other of these friendly 

asylums, and safely grows to the usual merchantable size. 

By the middle of August the oysters have finished their reprodactive labors, 
and begin to fatten again, having become very poor during the Summer, bat the 
tiles and faggots are not taken up until a month later. By that time all the 
“ spat” has located itself, and the ruches are carefully taken apart, each tile be 
ing laid down in the same position as in the ruche, side by side in long farrows 
or ditches prepared for them. 

There they are allowed to remain until the following Summer, when the oyt 
ters on the upper side of the tiles are removed and planted in beds, hollowed oat 
about three ioches deep, running the length of the parc; while the tile is thes 
turned over with the roof-side downwards, and the oysters on the other side are 
left to grow as they at first fixed themselves, unless, being too much crowded, 
they grow upon each other, and irregular shapes; in this case they are thinsed 
out. The writer saw mapy thousands of tiles in rows, with oysters three years 
old, and of handsome size, still growing where they first were “ set ;” but ususlly 
they are all removed to the beds the second year, and the tiles, after being re- 
dipped in the cement, are again piled as before. 

The faggots are taken to some enclosures, which are called clares, which ere 
made of solid mason-work, water-tight, where the water can be admitted aad 
excladed at pleasure, and where the waves can have no power, and are there up- 
bound and left to themselves to grow until large enough to be eeparated from 
the branehes, which is usually six to eight months, when they are treated like 
those growo upon tiles. 

At the end of the third year the oysters have attained the moet desirable sise, 


and are rea’ y for the market. Those grown in the Imperial percs are pot sok, | 
but are consumed by the Emperor, presented by him to crowned heads and friends, 
either for use or to stock their private parcs, or abandoned to the poor fishermer, 


who on certain days are allowed to gather them. 

The princces Batichiochi, a near relation of the emperor, has a large farm is 
the bay of Quiberon, and sells oysters to supply the Paris restaurants and others, 
io large quantities; and, though her farm was only in its third year, it was, a 


the superintendent remarked with pride and pleasare, more than paying expenses ; 


but next year! “ Mais Panee prochaine nous ferons des belles affaires allez ™ 

The sale of the yearling seed is made a special business by some oysterme, 
and they bring from four to six francs the thousand. They are put up in round 
baskets with a small hole in the top, and are kept, at the season of sale, sa> 
pended from scaffoldings erected over the water for the purpose, so that the bat” 
kets are never above the surface. 
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The French oyster-growers are very particular that the oysters taken up for 
market shall lie for five or six days in the claires before forwarding them to con. 
eamers ; this is dove in order that all mad and impurities shall be washed out in 
the pure sea water, and the oyster is certainly whiter and bandsomer for this 
clean bath. f i 

The Marennes, or green oyster, is colored by being placed in claires when the 
tidal water is let out at certain intervals; a confervoid growth is induced which 
gives the highly prized color and flavor, and doubles the value of the oyster. 

The Ostend oysters are placed in wooden vats, and are frequently tossed and 
tambled about by women with rakes, thus breaking off the thin edge of the new 
growth of shell and forcing it to grow more round and deep. Labor io this 
country is much too high to make a remunerative cultivation of the oyster io 
this manver practicable, 


THE MOUNT CRAIS TUNNEL, 


The French Imperial and the Italian Royal Commissioners had an official in. 
spection of the works of the tunnel through the Mount Cenis on the 24th and 
25th of July. Of the total length of the 12,220 metres, equal to seven English 
miles and a half and 235 yards, there were excavated on the 31st of December 
last 3,900 metres on the Italian or Bardeneche side of the mountain, and 2,436 
metres on the Modane or French eide; total, 6,335 metres. Between the lst of 
January and the 30th of Jane of the present year, 774 metres were excavated, 
being the largest number by nearly 200 metres excavated in any ove-balf year 
since the commencement of the works in 1857, Of the 744 metres, 415 ore on 
the Italian, and 318 on the French side, making the total excavated at that date 
7,109 metres. Ever since the commencement, the progress made on the French 
side has been slower than on the Italian—thus, while on the 30th of June last 
the latter had only to execute 1,754 metres, or about an English mile and a 
tenth, to accomplish ita half, on the French side there remained to be excavated 
3,357 metres, or nearly two miles anda tenth. If threa metres a day could be 
excavated on the French side, the perforation of the tunnel would be accom- 
plished in three years and three weeks; bat, as in all probability it will not be 
procreded with more rapidly than two metres a day, it will require four years 
and 31 weeks to complete it. The tunnel will be lined in its entire length with 
stone quarried in the immediate vicinity of the two entrances. At the present 
time the excavations, or headings, are about 1,500 metres in advance of the 
amount lined. Each metre excavated and lined hitherto bas eost, on an average, 
11,000 francs, and various circumstances will tend to increase this expenditure 
as the works proceed further inward. ‘The approach on the French side, to con. 
pect its entrance at Modane with St. Michel (the present termination of the rail. 
way system of France io the direction of the Mont Cenis); will be twelve miles 
long. through an extremely difficult and mouptainous country. On the Italian 
side the amount of railway to be constructed from Bardeneche to connect it, in 
the neighborhood of Susa, with the railway system of Italy, will be 22} miles. 
The whole of these works will be of a very heavy and expensive character. They 
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eow abont to be let, and the time to be allowed by the contract for their 
completion is to be four years and a half. The length of the railway, vie the 
tuonel from St. Michel to Sasa, will be 42 miles, or 64 miles shorter than thst 
now nearly finished on the outside of the Mont Cenis Pass, and known as the 
“Fell Railway,” from its being constracted in accordance with the patents of 
the gentleman of that name. The only delay to the opening of this railway for 
traffic is the non-delivery of its rolling stock, but this difficulty will, it is ex- 
pected, be overcome by the middle of September. As regards transit through 
the tunnel, in consequence of the average gradient on the French half being one 
in 45}, and the steepest gradient on the line being one in 28, it will not be possi- 
ble for o train to go through from the North to the South in less than from 38 
to 40 minutes. Ooming from the South to the North the assent is mach more 
gradual, but even in this case the transit will occupy from 30 to 82 minutes as @ 
minimum. It bas yet to be seen whether passengers would not prefer the cat- 
side line instead of being sbut up in a tunnel so long as we have just stated. It 
is for this, among other reasons, that many persons expect the Fell Railway, 
which only possesses a concession for working until the tunnel line is opened for 
traffic, will have its privileges extended so as to make it practically a perme- 
nent concession.—London Times, Aug. 8. 


MINERAL PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


The use of apatite, or mineral phosphate of lime, as a fertilizer, is at present 
attracting considerable attention in Europe, and from recent experiments made, 
in comparison with other fertilizing substances, this mineral promises to take 
high rank among fertilizers. The native phosphate of lime, or apatite, is a bard 
and often well-crystallized mineral, chiefly composed of phosphoric acid and lime 
and, as stated by Professor Jobnsco, is found in Devonshire and Cornwall, Eng. 
jand, end also io Scotland, bat as yet not ia sufficient quantity to allow of its 
being collected for economical purposes. On the continent it is found in severa} 
places, as in the Tyrol, Bohemia, Bavaria, Sweden, and Norway. Most com- 
monly it occurs in thin seams, imbedded in crystalline or volcanic rocks, bat sel- 
dom io sufficient quantity to repay the cost of working. In America it is foand 
imbedded in granite at Baltimore, in gneiss at Germantown, and io gravite in 
Connecticut, New Hampabire, and Maine, and also in Canada and various other 
localities. Mineralogists distinguish several varieties of apatite, but geosralty 
speaking it has a light green or a reddish color. ‘The beds found in Canada ere 
said to be extensive, and the mineral is equal if not superior to that found ta 
Korope. An analysis of the Canada apatite gives the following result : 


hate Of Hime...........seeee scene 91, 
Poospis pd apd rr lA aay ee ae INGOlUDIC.c.ccvcccnsuttoceauteeconaces a89 
of WMD coc ccecoen cncecnd 0.78 100.48 


This mineral is found in extensive beds and deep veins on the border of the 
Rideau river, and accesible to river craft. It will, doubtless, be found iv many 
plaees in the United States also, where its presence bas not yet been discovered. 
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Guano is limited in supply, and moreover the opinion is gaining ground io 
Europe that it is exhaustive to the soil, whereas apatite is enriching and eur 
taining. A number of experiments have recently been made with this fertilizer 
in England, with most satisfactory results. One of these trials was made by Sir 
Harry Verney. The soil on which he applied the phosphate was a heavy sandy 
loam, resting on a clayey subsoil. The ground was sown with chevalier barley 
with the following result : 

-—Manure per acre—, Prodace. 


Sod deals. ee et, none Owe, bg ar 
Lane! Beg COS CAC OCR EDO US NOOCAOOOORROCSORNBBACS 0 18 0 436 
Un “Gane. SOCCOSDOUOA, Bs OOOOSSMOqauROGODUPHCroaoS ; a : rs 
span ish phosphorite and suiphuricacid.................. 0 18 0 813g 
hh phosphate alone.........cccccceeseese coseveves 0 18 0 43k 
oephate of lime......... COSOCEOIGS HduEdanoGoOoE 1 5 3° 4B 
Maen oem Oue--) se cteneniccsnesetateciccdceses 2 0 0 63 


Another experiment apon the growth of turnips, was made by Dr. Daubeny, 
of England, with the following result : 


Roots, lbs. Tops, lbs, 
Soil simple produced per Scre.... 2... cece cscs esse ccececcceeseecssecececce 14,208 oP 0,80 
Manared 1Oewt., bone SHAVING. 2525 scscsscecs oc ueseleleckrcesse 19,989 5,210 
Gpaniah phosphorate alone, 19 CWL.... 0s. -ccsesesces sescccccccnecceeces gaeso 86s: 4,018 
Spanish phosphorate 1% cwt. mixed sulpharic acid.........c.....s.scccce 80,860 24,478 
South American guano, 260 pounds OC SRC Sop OS aCe OeE RSE eOuroennen 81,114 47, 06° 
‘Bones with sulphuric acid, 11 cWt.cce....cccvecccveressetecveeecseees ase $1,098 17,600 
Bones finely pe 12 cwt..... SSCA OC DOCEIOA UC ROL OD EOCEIOONOE 86,185 45,446 
Stadle dung, 23 tons.......0...0% AO) aadicencantootcocnoudneocue ecuda0ndG 89,476 49,931 


These trials entirely accord with the experience of others on the native phor. 
phate of lime, and show that, while in every instance a considerab'e increase of 
ctup was obtained by the addition of certain fertilizers, the Spanish phosphate,» 
especially when its action was quickened by the addition of sulpbaric acid, proved 
pearly as efficacious as bones themselves, unless, iodeed, when the latter was very 
finely powdered. 


_— 


SPANISH RAILROADS, 


According to a statement of the Spanish Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, the amount of capita! realized and subventions received by the different 
railroads and canal companies in Spain up to December 31, 1865, was as follows : 


signed 19,811 25, 690,000 Px 
Romina! capital ae by statates... ....ccccssscoeee &S* 
tal represented Dd shares — Deccees Sedccctsesace svemina 1,800,000 
on gned awe of conces’s 
Capital in band from shares POnO IO SCUCORLOO ceecscccoce 897,61 25,842,888 
Subvent LOn® TECELVER......cccrecorserccrssaccscceseceees 11,048,319 
Weminal value of shares iseued..........cccecssvevs ove 61,642, 62,212,607 
Nominal value of shares taken OP........-.ssessssesveres 55, 297, 84 
Wet value recelved.......cc ccs eser on wees tonne seeneee 670 =: 28,257,647 
Keg amount of Py ear subventions......... foes ©1,861,285 
uce 0 6 FOF 1885... occ scccccccescccsccccoes - 
by Pred ount forthe completion ofalllines 31,764,017 


At the end of 1865 the number of kilometres in work was, as regards rail. 
roads, 4,712 (2,928 miles), the namber in course of constraction was 806 (501, 
miles), and the namber projected was 1,035 (643 milee)—total 6,53 kilometres 
or 4,072 milee. Of canals in work, the total length was 665 xilometres, or 403 
miles. 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED &TATHS. 


Abstract statement, as appears from the books and Treasurer’s returns in the 
Treasury Department, on the lst August and Ist September, 1867 ; 


5 per cent. BONES, ..-eeseossssnee -: MNES? 0 00 silk st 0 09 (octet ee. 
Gents ‘91 & "68... 41 80 ison iat v1 80 Re eeeTS £63,360 0 
66 NCR DB 500 00 1,208,'710,500 00 86,918,700 00 zee... 
Ravy Pen. 46> ui ss creiy sf Jaeaanebpend bd dle 
Patel evtcrcssnction svessove « 1,678,906,001 89 1,715,697,741 80 96,781,000 00 00... 
DEBT BRARING CURRENCY INTEREST. 
@ per ct. (RB) bonds...........00.06 $15,408,000 09 $16,946,000 00 944,000 00g... ' 
3-y‘ars com. int. n’tes........ eesecuee 08,829,480 00 600 00 Coeresee 29,489,880 00 
Byware TO) move se OL, SE AIS 00 0075085 00 ere es 60,447,400 00 
Potia selssaswit sesssose 074,004,855 00 495,971,695 00 ose... 78,098,880 00 
MATURED DEBT NOT PRESENTED FOR PAYMENT, 
Various notes & b'd8...........6 s+» 15,698,815 87 — 19,440,875397 $8,908,560300 
DEBT BRARING RO INTEREST. 

United States notes......... ...eees $200, 164.044 00 $aetigiou4 00g... «+ $4,000,000 00 
Practional currency..............026 173 9 S87,40895 ow... 
“Gold cartl. of deposlt.....cs cee Toast 000 OO 1S 4aR' 700 00 bi 2,005,860 60 
Hotel x) ac xohtren: seve 417,177,588 79 410,019,716 97... 7,157,816 7% 
tedeee ser $06 $9 9,641,110,409 64 .......... 45,566,496 75 
sand currency in Treasury... : SARS & MEN 6 148,886,004 60 9. ..cccccee HOSTS 19 
Debt, less coin and currency....... F 9,511,906,€90 01 9, 408,788,265 05 hiveeesene 18,593,050 96 


The following statement shows the amount of coin and currency separately at 
the dates in the foregoing table : 


Colin scticscescs ceive scarecosresccete sina she at4 0 sits. om Sirois. 43,154 00 
COELODEY. Sidcsco0ssetccecccsceccecss 4,206 88 41,078,014 8 Desusccets eee 
Total coip & curre’y.......0....0s000 ae 148,896,004 59 aeaeleace $27,048,975 79 


The annual interest payable on the debt as existing August 1 and September 
1, 1867, exclusive of the compound interest notes, compares as bined : 
45NU4L gents Ox Dust. 


904 aor 60 seater safe erg it at 
*805'998 5 eeeeoeee ~< “Zz eoeeee 


ARO 08 03 £0,557,80 88 a esccccsere 8,682,600 20 


Totcrens pan pn ata emi $182,614,949 08 $181,105,000 68 ......... $1,419,157 20 


The matured debt not presented for payment consisted on the let September 
of the following bonds and notes : 


Comp'd iat. notes matared June 10, July 15, and Ang. 15, 1967....... .. eeerseee $12,672,780 (0 
T sry notes, Ae Acts : toon: Of Of 
reasary B 
Bonds of Ap ril 18, 1819. 64,788 
Epc motes of March 2, 1 par 2 
Gardaoane ODT. cc ccccccce cer ccccccce econ eccsss cee vere eeccceceestas sncevesenens 000 
of Indebtedness .......se000. PA Se nade sie SRE CaP C ANON a es 86,000 00 
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The Public Debt—Stock Exchange—Prices of Governmente—Course of Oonsels and Americas 
Securities at London—Receipts and Shipments of Coin and Bullion—Movement of Colin sed 
Bullion—Course of Gold at New York—Conrse of Foreign Exchange at New York. 

If any persons have doubted whether Mr. McCulloch has bad a settled policy 
in managing the public debt, an examination of the successive monthly schedules 
registering the movements of that debt, will effectually settle the question. The 
policy adopted has not, perhaps, in some of {ts minor details, been the best pes. 
sible, but that there has been such a policy, and that it has been pretty consist. 
ently worked out, Mr. McOnlloch has given abundant proofs during his two or 
three years of office. One of the great necessities which controls this policy is: 
of course, the consolidation of the debt. Money was borrowed during the war 
by the issue of many different kinds of secarities. These obligations are either 
to be paid off as they mature, or else they must be consolidated into bonds. It 
is this process of paying or funding which constitates the chief popular interest 
in the monthly debt statements. In that of August, which will be found in this 
issue ef the Afagazine, it will be seen that nearly 37 millions of Sevea-thirties 
have been funded into Five-twenties, while 13 millions more have been paid of 
in cash, together with 17 millions of compound interest notes. This is the first 
point of interest in the statement; a second is the contraction of the greenback 
currency, to the extent of four millions. This contraction, however, is of small 
immediate importance in the exising plethora of the money market, 

Another important fact which has been mach discussed is the rapid depletion 
of the currency balance, which has fallen to 47 millions, and may perkape go stil 
lower. So long as the government has to pay eight per cent. for money, it is 
deemed inexpedient and contrary to sound economy to hold any larger amoust 
of idle currency than is absolutely indispensable in the coffers of the Departmeat 
It is evident that those who have most earnestly contended against the policy of 
holding heavy balances have overlooked the reasons which forced that policy o 
the Secretary, and forbade him until now to abandon it. So far as the consol. 
idation of the public debt is concerned, we have jast reached, and have safely 
passed, what for two or three years has been looked forward to as the mos 


. critical and dangerous period in our National finances. In the fall of 1865, asa 
consequence of the disbanding of the army and the closing of the war, we hada 


vast sam due to Treasury creditors which was liable to be demanded at almost 
any moment. There were the call loans, for which we were paying 5 and 6 pe 
cent. interest, the aggregate being over 106 millions of dollars; the one and two 
year notes amounted to 33 millions, and the one-year certificates to 85 millioas, 
all of which were rapidly maturing. The embarrassment produced by such short 
loans was so severe when they were from time to time paid off, that the greatest 
possible anxiety was felt as to the other short-date indebtedness, and the fact 
was pointed out that such obligations fell due in the autumn of the present year 
to a beavy amount. In one month 300 millions of three-year Seven-Thirties 
matured, and a part of the 217 millions of three-year Compound Interest notes 
The aggregate was variously estimated from 350 to 450 millions, all of which 
ander certain contingencies, might be payable in cash. The inevitable resalt i 
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was supposed would be, that the Government would be forced to issue an indefi- 
nite amount of legal tender notes to extricate itself from its engagements, 

Such were the sinister predictions of the croakers in 1865. The Treasary was 
sure to have the greatest possible difficulty in meeting its maturing engagements, 
‘and to be kept in perpetual embafrassment until at length the trouble culmi- 
‘nated in farther inflation of the currency, with all the loss and derangement to 
business which such a mischievous expedient would bring on the country. Mr. 
McCalloch bad at that time been for a few months only at the head of the 
Treasury Department. But he had set in operation the machinery for consoli- 
datirg the public debt and averting the predicted catastrophe, which, if it bad 
occurred, must have depressed Government securities below par, besides intro- 
ducing an element of perturbation, incertitade, and distrust into ail commercial 
and financial engagements. To see how this consolidation machinery worked let 
us pass on to the fall of 1866. During that interval of twelve months the aggre- 
‘gate of the debt had fallen frem 2,874 millions to 2,708 millions, the temporary 
loan was redaced to 45 millions, the debt certificates had disappeared from the 
‘echedale altogether, and 50 millions of Compound Notes had been withdrawn, 
as well as 61 millions of Seven-Thirties. Such was the signal manner in which, 
tbe fears of financial trouble were disappointed, and what was most important of 
all was that the greenback circulation, instead of increasing, was curtailed from 
$433,160,509 on the Ist Sept., 1865, to $391,603,592 on the lst Sept., 1866. 

' In the report which has just been issued we see the same policy carried one 
step-farther. The temporary loans have been paid off, as have all the short date 
securities which have matured, with the exception of a small amount of an- 
claimed clearing house certificates, Compound Notes, and Seven-Thirties, none 
of which will cause the least anxiety to the Treasury. The greenback currency 
bas been reduced to 365 millions, or about 100 millions leas than it was in 1864. 
The Compound Notes have fallen to 91 millions, none of which will mature till 
October, when the 3 per cent. reserve certificates will if necessary be available 
‘to pay them off. Ina word, we have already passed the severest test to which 
our national debt is likely to subject the financial machinery of the country, and 
‘gach is the force of that machinery, so great its elasticity and recuperative 
‘power, that the whole of this gigantic task has been accomplished without a 
-single jerk or spasm being complained of in the money market, A glance at the 
debt statement will show, however, that mach remains to be done in the consoli- 
dation of the debt and in the simplification of its numerous short eccurities into 
a few descriptions of bonds at long dates. The debt amount at present to 2,505 
millions net, of which 800 millions are unfanded. A year ago the unfunded 
debt was nearly 1,300 millions, and two years ago 1,650 milliors. How soon 
the whole amount shall be funded is one of the matters respecting which Con- 
gress will have to decide, as it involves questions touching the cancelling of 
gteenbacks and the contraction of the currency. It is sufficient for the present 
to know, that within a year from this time all the floatiog debt, except such part 
of the outstanding greenbacks as Congress may decide to leave afloat, will be 
eonsolidated in such a form as to cause no such trouble to the Treasury Depart- 
ment as will necessitate the keeping of the large balance of idle currency which 
for some time past has been more or leas necessary. 
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Business has exhibited during the past month a generally steady movemest. 
The highly satisfactory accounts of the crops in all parts of the country hes 
not prodaced any appearance of a disposition to “rash” busineas, or to launch 
into overtrading. On the contrary, merchants appear to have confined them- 
selves to the strictly conservative terms upon whieh trade has been conducted 
for the last five years. This adherance to cash sales and short credits has pro- 
daced a limitation in purchases, which has been construed as the consequence 
ofa caution inspired by the lack of confidence in prices, but which is vey 
partially due to that cause. In eome branches of trade there has been, perbaps 
an extension of one month in the term of credit to houses of high standing; bat 
as a rule short credits are insisted upon, Western and Soutbern firms have besa 
steady buyers, and report a healthy demand for goods in their respective ee 
tions. The demand for merchandise has so far kept peace with the supply that 
prices have been generally steady. The downward tendency in cotton goods bas 
been, for the present, arrested, and manufactarers are realising a moderate profs 
upvo their productions. In woolen manufactures their has been no general decline; 
but it may be questioned whether manufacturers are, on an average, realising the 
coat of their goods, no reduction in wages corresponding to the fall in goods hav- 
ing yet been effected. : 

There has been less movement of produce toward the seaboard than was 
anticipated. The uncertainty as to the result of the European harvests hes 
kept prices of breadstaffs above the figures at which the dealers were disposed 
to buy, and purchases Lave consequently been confined to the amount reqaired 
for the current home consumption. 

The course of monetary affairs has been watched with unusual interest; bet 
owing to the postponement of purchases of Western prodace the rate of interest 
bas not materially varied. Considerable amounts of Government securities have 
been cent from the West for realization, and a certain amount of Western pre 
duce bills have been discounted by the banks, the result of which was to caus 
@ temporary advance on call loans to 4@5 per cent., a rise of one per cent.; bat 
toward the close, the Government purchased ten millions of Seven-thirty boeds, 
which had the effect of causing a reaction to the former easier rates. The Ame 
ciated Banks, however, lost during the month about 13,000,000 of legal tenders; 
and the decided ease of money at the close must be attributed rather to the 
very limited demand for loans than to the abundance of funds. 

The following are the rates of loans and discounts for the month of August: 

RATES OF LOANS AND DISCOUNTS. 


Ang.%  Aug.9. Avg.16, Ang.28 Aug. 9. 
Callilognesss:.ijcc'eaccesslecoeacs 8 @5& 8 @ 6 8 @ 6 4@ 5 cas 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgage... 6@7 6@7 6@7 6@7 6@¥ 
A 1, endorsed bills, 2 mos......6@7 6@7 b8@6 6@7 6@e 
Good endorsed bills, 84 4 mos.. 64@8 63@8 G1@8 W@S 639% 

= “single names, 9 @10 9 @10 9 @10 9 @10 9 @lée 


Lower grades.......ssseecsseee 11 @IS 11 @1S 11 @IS 11 @16 11 QB 


In stock specalation there has been a marked reaction from the late activity. 
Outside operators appear to bave found employment for their means in busines 
enterprises, and have almost entirely forsaken the market, leaving stocks is ti 
hands of brokers, who carry them easily in the present “condition of the momy 
market, but with some uneasiness at prospect of higher rates of interest 


ey 
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The increasing earnings of the roads bave sustained the price of railroad stocks 
in spite of the dulness of the market. The total sales of stocks at both boards, 
rea: eaaeee ot up 1,082,776 shares, against 2,240,991 in July, and 1,309,282 
august, . 
The following comparison shows the prices of stocks at the cl fA ; 
1866 and 1867: ee ; iabts entcnne 


Sp ry Aug. 30. Aug. 24, Aug, 80 
5 1 1887. 
NeWe Cemtial ccc cscccccevsccnse 104 1053¢ | Cleveland & Pittsburg ......... sa 4 
+» 1336 we North Western........ fase at 4836 

OF og ACS ref... BA Migs: %0' 

10436 Rock Teland../ soos weee 100% ee 

8836 | Fort Wayne... cose ssecccceeees 14% = :106 


The following table shows the volume of shares sold at the New York Stock 
‘Exchange Board and the open Board of Brokers in the two first quarters and 
im the months of July and August, and the total since January 1 : 


VOLUME OF SHARES BOLD AT THE STOCK BOARDS. Rince 
ist Quarter. 2d Quarter. Julv. August. Jan. 1. 
' quate 8 153 4,784 48% 


Bank shares.......... RAR ore Raeaces x 2, 26,319 
Railroad ‘0000... :.. 6,079,773 4,910,858 1,888124 981,606 19,909,866 
Mining ch ES ca 194'857 o1°168 BBi10 18080 iron 
eaprov'nt CRON ees, cipteeacttere 8h 108,485 47,585 405 MA, 
Steanshi 


Total 1967.......cccccssccececescoceee GT94849 5,615,010 2,940,991 1,082,776 14,068,626 
Total 1906.2: Gitater Battie Peres Togs is bors 


_ The transactions in Government securities have been iarger perhaps than dur- 
ing apy previous month, the total sales at the stock board being over five mil- 


tious in excess of the large business of Jast month. The continued ease in money, © 


pot only here but in the European markets, together with an advance in the 
gold premiom, have caused Five-twenties of 1862 to rise Add ae cent. since 
the opening of the month. This upward movement bas been further stimulated 
by a demand from some of the banks, seeking to employ the proceeds of the re- 
demption of their compound notes, and a certain amount of speculative opera- 
tions. Foreign bankers have also enployed a portion of their balances in bonds | 
ee Seven-thirties, in preference to lending on call. 

The closing prices of Consols and certain American securities (viz. U. 8. 
6's, 5-20's, 1862, Illinois Central and Erie Railway shares and Atlantic and 
Great Western consolidated bonds) at London, on each day of the month of Au 
gast, are shown in the following statement ; 

OOCRSE OF CONSOLS AND AMERICAN SECURITIES AT LONDON—AUGUST, 1887. 


Cons} American securities. Cons; American securities. 
for |\U. 8.|T.C.| Erie|A. Date. for | U.8./IU.C.| EriejA. & 
mon.|5-208|sh’s. | shs. |G.W mon. |5-20e/sh’s, |sh’s./|G.W 


—/ ——— | —————_j —__ | —__— 


a6 90 eee eM) seeed creed over] cose] sees 


eee eescvece 


sock coool] esos] car] soe 


945! 74 


ue 
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The lowest and highest notabione for U. 8. 6's (5-20 years) of 1862 at Frank- 
fort in the weeks ending Thursday have been as follows : 
oe Aug. 8. Aug. 15, Aug 22. Aug. B 
“ Brankfort......... pe dsctacsusderustesavoes 1OXGTIK TI OTN m1 Qt WK OTIS 
The amount of Government bonds and notes, State and city bonds, and 
company bouds, sold at the New York Stock Exchange Board in the two first 
uartera and in Julyand Angast, and the total since January 1, is shown in 
the statement which follows : 


BONDS BOLD AT THE WN. Y, STOCK EXOHANGE BOARD, 


let quarter. %d quarter. July. Cre ade 8'ce Jan. 1. 

ONG) BONGE occ ccerceccse se $18,702,650 940,888,850 $10,171,900 $15,772,150 $65,085,680 
ue deere aa arenares Sori00 ee Son Pors'eo0 A 
‘e&c REG csce eee reenscts 5 f w4 Cosy 
Goascansinide einen 9,216,200 2,867,700 615,000 728,000 6,926,909 
Total 1867....... aelenee ces 595, 705,800 $18,640,500 $22,981,850 §$129,S7T2, 080 
Total 1866........cceseseoe oer ooo a0 ornate 300 14,765,500 16,544,750 rev er 


The daily closing prices of the Eriacipal vernment securities at the New 
York Stock Exchange Board are shown in the following et atement : 
PRICES OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES AT NEW YORK, AUGUST, 1967. 


6's, 1881. ——4'2, (6-20 yre.)Conpon ——, 5'a,10-40 7-88 
Day of month. Coup. Reg. 1863. 846. Tee en 1867. yrs.C 188 
harsdey yy sitecccecscstectunes Hate cheek a1is eee 100% ree ee 102 
Friday 9 aes ae ie 1108 3... 111% 4 110 108% 108% ..... 
Gaturday:  -Sosscscccccccesss cs Gekecte vos ALE ccc 3107 seces 1063g 10324 


cesseresesee HR MHL 114% 10x ot HHA 1087¢ 308 on 
[eat ate a eee eas 10% 114% 100% 111” 108 108 108 tee 
The quotations for peo ronre on pene Interest Notes on each Thursday of 
the month have been as shown io the following statement : 

PRICES OF COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES AT NEW YORE, AvausT, 1867, 


Issue of August 1 Angusi 8 asti5. Augus A . 

eS ut, besten ree ero hey tebe] 1104 11986 56: C) eee 
woee GY 
aber,’ LT 

May, 1865..... oe LION 
Augaust, 1885 oe ALS TST 
Septem F, 65 11ndeaeil 
October, LOGS sc: civic cies seccve 14 p11 Bd9 Dd yGiibyg 116 


The first series of figures resents the buying and the last th i 
at first-class brokers’ offices. —~ he) : e selling price, 
& 
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“The following are the closing quotations at th lar b i 
of eaeh of the nN seven weeks. oe cS >! De teat acta 


Ju . 2 9. és i ; 
Cumberland Coal........ Be btn aes. cafes rhe a athae ne del 


silver ..... HBG $4 32 aerate 31 27, 
cant Coase soonseseess. rey] bis og 49 4) ae it 
New York Central... 10035 4.10534 104 106% 105” «10836 108% 
AE ota cee ; "4% iy) 68% W% 6096 0% 9 
Tae Lge Oe Pe OM om A 
Michigan ‘Southern ...... mv we 4 Bie 8 118% tetig 
Cleveland and Pittsburg . oi HK OB Gg a oh 
Cleveland and Toledo... 14 193 193% 198 wees 1988s 
Northwestern ........... 9 483¢ 454 46% 45 4636 48 
ae preferred. . Tas 06 §. 704 ak vith" WH 
PosWares a ie Rees ee ieee es 
Miinois Centrai....0..0.. 119 118% = 119 110% 1° es 190% 


The receipts and shipments of coin and bullion at New York in the two first 
quarters, and the months of July and August, and the total since Jan. 1, have 
been as shown in the following statement : 


REOBIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF OOIN AND BULLION AT NEW YORK. 
pe} 


alate ae July. August. bpm 

Recetpts from Cuitorna:...... Sige SReneSss eniielio SSeg 100 919. on tte 
ey Tetal roeets.- vooo'eee- OSIRBSS SOOTINE FATIBUS $4800.24 $31-708901 
a ate ae LS FO cr CNC 


aod since Ja 1, for seven : 
. paary 1, fo years 


ornia Recelpte— —ForeignImporte— Foreign Exporte~ 

me pn Since Jan, i “Ate, bine Jom 1, a3 BinceJaas i: 

1987 ....... BOL OBADDCEOHOBDC. pity oy ee prio Nee ot at +o, 39 
Bacco data Seinen Seta SMamor “tesa SS 


43 
858 1,800,084 1,00 
iiaert ye 4405, 201 39;100:100 
Ua, 6 hein 98,421,160 1,049,552 $2,965,718 8,000 
The course of the gold premium has been steadily upward. The export move. 
ment has been limited, but the customs demand has been very large, the total re. 
quirements fur that purpose being close upon thirteen millions, The Cabinet 
changes and rumors of changes, the apprehension of trouble growing out of 
the German question, pacific assurances by the cable notwithstanding; and the 
reported fact that at the close of the fiscal year there was outstanding against the 
United States a trade balance of about sixty millions ia gold—these considera- 
tions have each had a tendency to put up the premiont: The Treasury has sold 
coin daring the month to nearly the extent of the customs reccipta at this port. 
The followicg formula furnishes the details of the gold movement : 
GRSERAL MOVEMENT OF COIN AxD BULLION AT EW fetes (ort 
st quarter. garter. uly. ugae 
isieness $883, % ree 


In banks at commen’t..... See eesatecas $i 609 $7,768,996 $8,738,004 1 
Rec’s from California... cy 6,800,055 2,682,189 8,967,100 ~ 19,638" 
Imp’e fm for'nconn’s........... «++. ,0T? 1,147,619 608 21158,646 
Colnint'st p'dby U.8......ssccsc0es : 10,888,308 17,708,025 16,806,871 631,067 45,888,766 
Total repo'd sup"y.........++++++++ $30,549,463 $84,862,908 $26,794,113 $18,866,505 $80,497,048 
i ‘i Cy BAipnoRnetigcc.cac 666,968 $18,023,709 $18,619,894 $1,714,594 , 
Canons eee Rscmoeseno canst 170,628 enieo ee 9,794,404 13,908'740 beitengrd 
Total withdrawn........-.sseeveee $89,737,586 $45,214,505 $23,814,208 $14,618,894 $123,884,819 
Recess Of Pep’ BUDS... cee eee e eee eet teens | ese eeces $3,476,814 ...,..... see essen, 
Maceeol wheat. h eo $0,195,128 $10,851.785 °........ $1,781,899 gas oun ens 
In banks at CLOSE... ce seeee eveccesees 8,522,609 7,768,996 8,788,094 7,971 505 Tyee 


De eee ral P Yeamade up HOM 917,717,789 $18,690,783 95,968,200 $8,020,494 g4a,000,510 
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The statement, which follows, shows the daily fluctuations in the price of 
American gold coin at the Exchange Gold Room daring the month of Augast: 


COURSE OF GOLD A? NBW YORK, AUGUST, 1867. 


e|#|2|& ewes 
Dat | | & a | Date. a] | 3 
ate. 
ost BSS I §| 3 
sistance cwiaese 1/1897% ,189% |1403¢1140%4|| Wedneeday... ......21)1413¢ |140%¢ 1141 
140 |189%|10% Lp Thoreday........ -.- 22)1413; 14 < 
1403414044 11404 114034 ||Mriday .............. 23'1403¢ 11403 | 140% 
AlPanwe lemens seoce|....0)// Saturday... + M141 [14036 |141% 


140% 1140 1140%/140 ||Sunday .. a ) ett ee 
14044 |180% |14034 114034 || Monday. + + 281405 114036 | 14136 
140361140 14036114034 ||Tuesday..........066 27}1413¢ 1141 
1404¢|1403¢]1403¢]1404¢ || Wednesday.......... 28/141 55/141 96 114936 
1440361140 114036 ]140% ||Thuresday.. .....006.2/14134 [14136 1149 
014056 140 |1403¢|1403¢ Hc Mepigeel orret ; 

nieseiellistesterslc vie'e'ell sales ts MLUSUAY. oo ceseeccoesdh| LA) $6 514136 \141' 
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Foreign exchange bas ruled steady throughout the month, at a fraction beee 
the specie shipping point. The supply of bills has been strictly moderate, ead 
the demand equally so. Bankers have not drawn much against account. 

The following table shows the course of foreign exchange, daily, for the month: 
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Returns of the New York, Philadelphia and Bostcn Banks. 


Below we give the returns of the Banks of the three cities since Jan. 1 : 
WHEW YORK CITY BAKK RETURNS. 


16,882'98\ 82,905,847 
16,157,957 89, 777; 

14,792,628 82,956, 
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ROSTON BANK RETURNS. 
(Capital Jan. 1, 1866, $41,900,000.) 
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National. State. 
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CAUSES OF FLUCTUATIONS IN THE BANK OF ENGLAND BATE OF INTEREST. 


Nothing is more certain than that we cannot make money easy and 
enforce a low rate of interest by legislative enactment; still one of the 
important necessities of modern commerce is a moderate equable inter- 
est for money borrowed, and if we can secure this to any country we 
shall confer a benefit which it is not easy to overestimate. Napoleon I., 
therefore, was not so far wrong when he said that the chief use of a great 
National Bank, and almost the only excuse for its existence, was that 
it should lend money at a low steady rate of interest. There is no 
doubt that in our times, under the existing methods of organizing indus- 
try, severe and sudden fluctuations in the price exacted between bor- 
rowers and lenders of floating capital, are likely to inflict heavy losses 
on individuals, to check the growth of national wealth and productive 
power, as well as to become the fruitful cause of disappointment, bank- 
ruptcy and suffering to the industrious and enterprising classes of the 
community. Itis one of the proud characteristics of the Bank of France, 
th»t whatever else may be said to its disparagement, its rates of interest 
have been raised very little and very seldom from the average of four 
per cent. during the present generation, and i is one of the most grave 
and damaging charges which has ever been brought against the Bank of 
England and against the British system of financial machinery, of which 
the Bank forms a controlling part, that its minimum of interest has 
fluctuated from 2 to 10 per cent. with a frequent violence which has 
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baffled all forecast; and that ever since 1844, when the present Bank 
Charter was passed, such spasmodic anomalies have been much more 
remarkable than ever before. On this account that charter has been 
held responsible for all the mischief. The arguments post hoc ergo 
propter hoc is an easy one to urge, and too often a difficult one to refute. 
The general expectation has been that the British Parliament would 
appoint a commission for taking such evidence as the panic of 1866 
might evolve to throw light ou the increase of monetary stringency 
by the operations of the Bank. It is to be regretted that in the reform 
agitation which has convulsed England during the past session, these 
financial questions have been crowded out and forgotten. Meanwhile, 
valuable facts are fading from sight. The memory of such events soon 
becomes confused, and the evidence conflicting. Theories dominate facts, 
and at some future time, when the inevitable inquiry is to be made, we 
shall come to it in a cooler and more judicial temper, perhaps; but with 
a less vivid recollection and a less adequate view of the evidence to 
guide us to right conclusions. 

We have said that it is impossible to late the rate of interest by 
act of Parliament. If we were to go further, and affirm that the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844 is not responsible in any direct manner for the 
perturbations of the money market which have followed it, we should 
not concede that an inquiry into the operation of the act would be un- 
necessary or fruitless. The bank charter is one thing, and the action 
- of the Bank directors under that charter is a very different thing. The 
former may be good, while the latter may be more or less bad. ‘he fact 
is that all the legislation of the English Parliament relative to the 
Bank since the celebrated Currency Act of Mr. Peel in 1819, has 
avoided intermeddling with the rate of interest, and hes been direeted 
to a totally different object—namely, the preservation of the nation from 
the currency troubles which were so serious during the first two decades 
of this century. 

What that legislation has aimed to accomplish is to keep the currency 
of England at par with gold, and to prevent its bank notes from ever 
again depreciating or falling to a discount as compared with coin. The 
object has been fully secured for nearly half a century, and it has been 
done by the application of the safeguard for whose virtue and efficiency 
this journal has always contended in regard to our own currency. 
The safeguard is founded on the principle that the amount of the cur: 
rency afloat in any country regulates the value or purchasing power of 
that currency. It being acknowledged that if more currency is aflost 
than the business of the country requires on a par basis, the value of 
the currency will fall below par, the currency-issuing institutions of 
England are put under stringent restrictions, And the only increase that 
currency can receive beyond a fixed amount must be issued to repre- 
sent gold coin or bullion actually in the vaults of the Bank, and resdy 
to be paid out on demand. The great aim of the Parliament then has 
been to prevent depreciation, or, as it is sometimes expressed, “to 
secure the convertibility of the note ;” and this aim, we repeat, the suc: 
cessive legal enactments have fully accomplished for fifty years during 
which they have been in force. This point has indeed been urged as 
on argument against further investigations by parliamentary commis- 
sions. in addition to those which have taken place in past years. 


ey 
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Another argument against the appointment of an investigating com- 
mittee at present, is that similar researches aud inquiries of pat 
Parliaments have been so full as to preclude the necessity for anything 
further of the saine sort. But this reasoning is evidently faulty. 
Former inquiries have not led to a remedy. The evils of a treacherous 
money market are too appalling for us to conclude that they are incura- 
ble. And the only hope of cure lies in inquiry and examination. There 
are, moreover, various well-known features in the panic of 1866 which 
differ from all other financial revulsions which have been known in 
England. These facts, when brought into a fuller light, may perhaps be 
suggestive and useful as factors for the solution of the problem. For 
these and other reasons the long agitated Bank investigation will doubt- 
less be made next session. At this distance it is not our intention, nor 
have we the requisite control over the sources of information, to venture 
to point out the directions which the future inquiries may take. There 
are two points cnly which we will suggest. 

The first is the action of the Bank of England under a drain of gold. It 
is well known that when, from any cause, the gold reserve of the bank 
falls there is but one remedy applied, namely, to raise the rate of in. 
terest. The evil which has caused the drain of gold may be in its 
nature either financial or political, it may arise from foreign complica- 
tions, or from internal or domestic causes—but no matter. The remedy 
which the directors apply is always one and the same. They know of no 
other method to attract gold into their vaults than by checking the 
activity of business, and giving in this way a turn to the foreign ex. 
changes. Now, the act of 1844 does not prescribe any such method of 
replenishing the gold reserve. The Bank of France has on several occa. 
sions made up its failing reserve by other methods than this. Such 
methods are, perhaps, more costly to the bank, but infinitely less costly 
to the nation. We do not say they are capable of adoption in connec- 
tion with the gigantic mae trade of England, but we do say that we 
expect the report of the Parliamentary Commission will give us more 
explicit and exhaustive information on this special point than any of the 
previous blue books that have been issued. 

The only remaining question we shall raise connects itself with the 
Joint Stock banks. baie 1834, when the first of these institutions open- 
ed its doors, they have received a prodigious increase of power, and 
the doubt is whether that power does not need regulation. We have 
before pointed out that the chief trouble in respect to the sudden varia. 
tions of the rate of interest dates from 1844. And it is a epee 
fact that these institutions hare grown up during the same period. In 
1835 the joint-stock deposits were only £266,000, in 1845 they aggregat. 
ed £10,053,000, in 1855 they had increased to £29,109,000, in 1861 
to £50,783,000, and now they amount to £68,609,548. From these 
figures it is easy to see that the relations of these institutions to the Brit- 
ish money markets have undergone a complete revolution since the bank 
act of 1844 was enacted. Then their operations were comparatively 
small. They had only 10 millions to use besides their own capital. 
Now ii nearly 70 millions of borrowed money which they 
control, or more than three times as much as the individual deposits of 
the Bank of England. The joint-stock banks have therefore been justly 
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pointed out as probable sources of some of the trouble we are investigat- 
ing. We do not under-value the usefulness of these institutions, or 
the high reputation some of them deservedly enjoy. But the evidence 
against them is confirmed by several facts, amongst which are the follow- 
ing: First, their earnings are too large not to suggest doubts. Divid- 
ends of twenty-two per cent., or twenty-five per cent., or even twenty- 
eight per cent. a year are not to be made without more risks than are 
consistent with safe, legitimate banking, especially as the rate of interest 
being 2 per cent.,1 percent. is bid by the banks for deposits. Secondly, 
to enable themselves to pay such large dividends, the paid up capital is 
kept very small in proportion tothe risks incurred and the business 
done. The aggregate paid up capital of the 7 banks is only £6,609,804, 
while the deposits are £68,609,548. Including surplus they have thus 
78 millions sterling to use, of which only nine millions is their own 
money. On these funds they do the following business. They hold of 
government securities 8 millions, and of private securities 67 millions, 
and to guarantee their solvency they report 12 millions of cash reserve, 
of which nearly 8} milhous are in a single bank, which says that this 
sum includes cash “in bank, at Bank of England,” and at call, 

If, leaving the aggregates, we examine the individual banks, we shall 
find ample room for the expectation that in case of any flurry in the 
money market these institutions, by their alarm, and by their efforts 
to strengthen themselves would be likely to increase the trouble. Take, 
for example, the London and County Bank, which is regarded as one of 
the most respectable. Its paid up capital is £880,864, while jts deposits 
are £12,033,334. It has thus some 134 millions sterling to employ with 
& view to make dividends on a paid up capital of considerably less than 
a million. These funds are invested in government securities to the ex: 
tent of £968,796, while in other securities £10,334,328 is invested, and 
a cash reserve is kept of £3,284,352. 

It will be observed that we do not question the stability and ultimate 
solvency of these joint-stock banks. To discuss that point is oe 
to the object we have in view, and would lead us away from 
pein’ we have raised, which is simply the behavior which might 

e expected from them in time of sudden pressure, and the results of 
that behavior on the course of the money market. We may recur 
to the subject hereafter, and will do no more in this place than sug: 
gest that institutions having so vast an aggregate of funds continually 
flowing into and out of their vaults, should be compelled to keep a larger 
reserve of cash in hand, and should be placed under more obligations of 
publicity, by being required to publish a weekly statement, like that re 
quired of the Bank of England and the Bank of France. 


THE 80EZ CANAL. 


This great work, “a connecting link between two worlds,” ap 
according to the last report ofthe company, just made public, to be pro- 
Eee satisfactorily. One after another the difficulties which have 

en denominated insurmountable by the faithless and doubting, have 
been met and overcome, until now it is thought that only about two years 
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more will be required before what has so long existed as a grand idea 
only, may become an accomplished fact. This favorable opinion is at 
aati not ouly expressed by those pecuniarily interested in the work, 

ut widely known English Bagineers, who have hitherto been so skept- 
ical, admit at length its feasibility, and profess confidence in its speedy 
accomplishment. 

It is difficult to estimate the importance of this work to commerce 
and civilization. Bringing, as it does, Europe into immediate and 
direct communication with Asia and Africa, it cannot but exercise an 
incalculable influence in disseminating western civilization among the 
teeming population of the East, while at the same time it furnishes to the 
immense trade with those countries, tle stimulus of a rapid and econo- 
mical means of transit, The Mediteranean Sea, as our readers well 
know, is separated from the gulf of Suez by a narrow isthmus of land 
only seventy-five miles wide. That gulfgradually widens into the Red 
Sea and Sea of Arabia and, finally, into the great Indian Ocean, which 
lies between the Western coast of Africa, India, China and Aus- 
tralasia. The present channel for commerce between Europe and those 
countries embraces a wide circuit of the navigable globe around the 
Cape of Good Hope, and occupies from five to seven months. But the 
direct route even over that extensive course cannot be taken, since 
ships leaving Europe or the American Atlantic ports for India, China or 
Australasia must make immense detours by the Canaries or Azores in 
order to get into or avoid the monsoons or winds that blow steadily in 
one direction for months, and promote or retard their passage. Hence 
it is evident that if vessels could cross direct from the Mediterranean to 
the Gulf of Suez the distance to India would be shortened nearly three- 
fourths with a corresponding saving in the cost of transportation, while 
at the same time the dengers attending a voyage round 1 Cape of Good 
Hope would be wholly avoided. 

Under these circumstances it can be easily understood how the opening 
of such a channel between the Mediteranean Sea and the Gulf of Suez 
should have long enlisted earnest attention, and stil] more earnest efforts 
for its accomplishment. In the early days of Egyptian civilization a 
canal was commenced by Pharaoh Necho, and finally completed by Da- 
rias,{the remains of which still exist. It was destroyed during the fierce 
wars of Mahommedan conquest, and has since to such an extent been 
choked up by the shifting sands of the desert, as to be so utterly worth- 
less that the new canal now in progress does not even follow the orig- 
inal route. The restoration of this ancient work was among the earlier 

lans of the First Napoleon, who projected it as a means of counteracting 
British ascendancy in India, and wen eae France a portion of the com- 
merce of the East. The project has been frequently revived since his 
time; but it was reserved for M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, the celebrated 
French engineer, to initiate the work, and carry it, as he probably will, to 
a successful termination. The difficulties in the way would have deterred 
a less ardent and earnest man. He had to overcome the apathy of some, 
the active opposition of others, and provide the capital requisite for the 
undertaking. 

It was in 1852, we believe, that this French enthusiast, as some 
then called him, first attempted to form a company for the construc- 
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tion of the canal. He enlisted the Pasha of Egypt in the undertak- 
ing, and in 1855 obtained from him a firman granting the necessary 
assistance and powers. Engineers were employed to survey the 
route, who reported that there were no insurmountable difficulties in 
the way; so that in January, 1859, the “Universal Company of the 
Maritime Canal of Suez” was organized, with a capital of 200,000,000 
franca ($40,000,000,) and soon after the work was commenced. Nine- 
ty miles was the length of the cut to be made, the shorter and more 
direct reute not being selected on account of the greater difficulties it 

resented. The depth determined upon was twenty-six feet below the 
ow water level of the Mediterranean, and the width three hundred and 
twenty-seven feet on the surface. To obtain the low water level of the 
Mediterranean, the actual depth of the canal must average from twenty- 
five to thirty-five feet. 

The chief engineering difficulties were those arising from the sandy, 
shifting nature of the soil, and the want of a good port on the Mediter- 
ranean side. The country isremarkably level, the greatest elevation be- 
ing not more than from 30 to 45 feet above the adjoining seas, gener- 
ally the soil is only five or six feet above the sealevel, and in some 
pies it is so low that it is covered by swamps or marshes, avd small 
akes. 

With respect to the present condition of the maritime canal, the re- 
port states that nearly half the distance between Port Said and Lake Ti- 
mseh, about 40 miles, is already dug to the full width of 100 metres 
(827 feet) on the water line. About one-fourth of the route, or 20 miles, 
the full average depth of 26 feet from the surface has been reached, the 
sides sloping at an angle of 45 degrees. On the remainder cert of 
great capacity and novel construction are at work, and so decided are 
the improvements made in these dredging machines that excavations are 
being carried forward with greatly increased rapidity, and it is expected 
that this portion of the work will be entirely ee ies by the close of 
the present year. . 

The second half of the canal extends from Lake Timseh to Suez, and 
comprises the more ridgy or elevated part of the route. Lako Timseh 
is now filled with water from the Mediterranean to the level of the two 
seas. Through the Salt Marsh, or Bitter Lakes, as it is called, the 
land being at some points below the level of the Gulf of Suez, it was 
necessary to make the embankments by excavations of earth transported 
by lighters from other portions of the work. Fifteen hundred millions 
of cubic metres will be required for this purpose. The waters of the 
M>diterranean now extend iabat fifty miles into the desert, and in ten 
months they will be conducted to the Bitter Lakes. The dredgers are 
now in active operation on this portion of the route, and extract month 
ly a mass equal to from 25,000 to 30,000 cubic metres. 

Simultaneously with the work on the canal, the process of improving 
the harbors on the Mediterranean and Suez sides is in active progress. 
On the Suez side there is no particular difficulty, there being a very fine 
harbor easily adapted to the wants of the new commerce. The road- 
stead of Suez is, however, being improved and cleared of obstructions, 
end a wet dock is in process of construction for ocean steamers. But 
on the Mediterranean side, at Port Said, the engineering difficulties are 
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greater, owing to the fact that sands impelled by the tides and winds 
obstruct the mouth of the harbor. On this account it is necessary to 
construct jetties or breakwaters, oxtending on either side nearly two 
miles into the sea. These jetties range from a depth in the sea of 
from eight to fifty-two metres. The Western jetty is already entirely 
raised above the water, with the exception of about « quarter of a mile, 
and one-half of the eastern jetty has been made in water fifty-two me- 
tres deep. This work is substantially done, and is almost as extensive 
as the great breakwater at Cherbourg. The fierce gales and heavy seas 
which prevail in this portion of the Mediterranean have had no effect 
thus far upon the huge blocks forming the jetties, and promise a secure 
refuge for the largest vessels. The sand has been dredged to a depth 
of fifteen feet in the inner port, comprising a space of sixty acres. By 
the end of the present year it will have been still further dredged until 
it reaches a depth of twenty-four feet, furnishing access to all descrip- 
tion of trading vessels. . 

Another scheme undertaken by the company, and to a certain extent 
independent of the maritime canal, is the “fresh water canal.” It is 
not, however, intended to be navigable as the term canal generally im- 
plies. It is better described as a large trench or cutting, for the pur- 
pose of conveying the water of the Nile from Cairo northward, curving 
to the east, through a tract of land purchased by the aaah to Lake 
Timseh, before mentioned, and then southward to Suez. Before this 
was completed all the fresh water to be obtained at Suez was brought 
from Cairo by the railway. Large trains, conveying iron tanks filled 
from the river, were constantly passing along the ie that conveyed 
the passengers by the overland route, from sea to sea. The whole line 
of the | Ship Canal, from Suez to Port Said, runs either through the two 
salt water lakes on the Isthmus, the wide expanse of Menzaleh on the 
seacoast, or the soil of the Desert, “a barren land, where no water is.” 
Labor is, of course, impossible without a certain and abundant supply 
of this element. This aqueduct was, therefore, a work of necessity, and 
has proved a success. It is also employed to irriyate such portions of 
the soil through which it passes as may be worth cultivating, and this 
secondary purpose has been fully answered, as may be seen in its fertil- 
izing effects on the country along its route. 

It is estimated that the entire cost of this great work, including the 
canals, harbor improvements, and material of traction for the passage 
of large vessels, will amount to 385,000,000 francs (877,000,000). 
This is about double the original estimates. The capital of 200,000,000 
francs was increased by a aa of 100,000,000 francs, and a call for 
another 100,000,000 has been made, which has been favorably received 
by the stockholders. The instruments of labor worked by steam and in 
use on the Isthmus represent a total of 17,768 horse power, at a consump- 
tion of 12,219 tons of coal per month. The company has in its employ- 
ment 13,000 laborers and artezans, of whom 6,388 are native Syrians 
and Egyptians, and the balance are Europeans. The distance between 
the two seas has become a continuous line of work shops; and numerous 
villages and towns have sprung up in the desert to accommodate the 
workmen, and the traders and laborers who supply their wants. The 
port of Said, situated on the spit of land that separates Lake Menzaleh 
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from the Mediterranean has increased from a wretched population of 
a few hundred to 8,000, with warehouses and buildings to accommo- 
date the increased business and population. There is every indication 
that the termini on either side of the canal will become the sites of great 
cities, and centres of commerce. 

It is evident that the completion of this canal will mark a new era in 
the history of commeree. ‘There can be little doubt but that an im 
mense portion of Eastern shipping will follow this new and shorter 
route. The only drawback is the want of sufficient guarantees that the 
canal shall be free to the commerce of all nations. is consideration 
led England to oppose the undertaking until it became apparent that 
further opposition would be useless. It has secured some privileges, 
but the work will be under the control of France, and that country cap 
hardly fail to derive immense benefits from it. As for ourselves, how- 
ever, we in the Pacific Railroad, now speedily approaching com- 
pletion, the means for an active competition for the rn trade in- 
dependent of the Suez Canal. We can still turther increase our facili- 
ties by the construction of the Panama Ship Canal, which offers fewer 
engineering difliculties than are being successfully encountered at Suez 
This is a matter deserving the attention of capitalists here, and it is to 
be naa that they will not be indifferent to great issues which it 
involves, ' 


RAILROAD EARNINGS FOR AUGUST. 


The large increase in the giain crops has aturally induced an expeets- 
tion of a corresponding gain in the earnings of the railroads. This result 
has followed; and yet not to the extent perhaps which might have been 
expected. During the five weeks ending August Slst, the receipts of 
wheat at Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit and Toledo aggregated 3,883,002 
bushels, against 1,796,499 bushels for the corresponding period of 1866; 
and the combined arrivals of other kinds of grain and of flour show a pro- 
portionate increase. It might reasonably be expected that, with a doubli 
of this very important class of freights, the earnings of the roads woul 
furnish & very favorable exhibit. The tabulated results presented below, 
show, however, a gain for the month of August of only $853,578 in a 
total of $6,978,228, being only a trifle over 5 per cent. We think, however, 
that the explanation may be found in the fact that the breadstuffs shipments 
are as yet mostly confined to certain Western roads, or to the eanals and 
Jakes. By examining the returns this is made very clear, as will be seen 
from the Angust earnings of the Chicago and Alton, Chicago and North- 
western, Cheago and Rock Island, Illinois Central, Michigan Central, and 
Michigan Southern roads; but the roads connecting with the seaboard, a 
yet, comparo poorly with last year. The gross earnings of the under 
mentioned railroads for the month of August, 1866 and 1867, compara- 
tively, and the difference (increase or decrease) between the two periods, 
are exhibited in the following statement : 


Railroads. 1867. crease, Dect 
Atlantic and Great Westerm.......0......sccseeceeees shen 49 $475,267 e ae rites 
$97,269 491.484 Siz on 


Chicago aud Groat Eaatern.,........+s.cserscccecceee 107,082 
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Railroads. f E crear > 
Chicago and Northwestern... ...c6 sss ccsescseese nats some Taare’ Det & 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific ........cccc. 0.61 840,657 404,000 68,448 ak 

e vee. 86,876 

2,869 
1,682 
ed 602,069 fe. 46,182 
Toledo, BD Tees 
Western Uni: et tr ae 

Total im Anguat .............sesceee ace sila sinvorsteys 619,650 228 $853,578 ..... 

Rvalindeiee ek eles bratiner4 verses 918,081 

Total in Jane... = 6,706,446 5,816,741 5 890,705 

5,473,197 5,819,738 $30,611 ..... 

Seco EES ee: 5,599,598 6,689,601 46, a, 
4,664,595 4,798.078 184458 ....... 

Pee csscvoscese eves 8,878,441 6,418,437 4906s... 


It is also necessary, in making these comparisons, to keep in mind that 
the grain movement last year, owing to short crops, was very limited, and 
that, consequently, the railroad receipts were less than the previous year. 
The earnings of August, 1866 were about 8 per cent. below those of the 
same period of 1865; and the receipts of last month averaged 3 per cent. 
Jess than those of two years ago, the total for August of 15 of the above 
roads being in 1865 $7,096,559, and this year $6,678,361. Here, how- 
ever, again an explanation may be found in the comparative breadstuffs 
movement during the two years 1865 and 1867. For instance, nearly all 
the grain that came forward during August last, was this year’s product, 
while in 1865 there was a large surplus on hand of the old crop, so that 
the weekly receipts at the West during August, 1865, were in excess of 
this year’s receipts, and hence the railroad earnings were larger than at 
present. It is also stated that the charges on the roads have, in some 
instances been reduced, and confirmatory evidence of it is found in the 
disproportion between the increase of traffic and that of earnings. This is 
certainly a change much needed for the agricultural welfare of the country. 
We have no statistics showing the net earnings of the roads; were they 
at hand, however, it would probably be found that the working expenses 
have been somewhat reduced, warranting a decline in the rates. The 
country cannot afford to pay the high prices for transportation which have 
been in force; and unless commerce is to be impeded, the roads must 
steadily reduce their charges, at the same time economizing their expendi- 
tures correspondingly. This policy alone can place the traffic upon a 
basis insuring a steady growth. 

It will be seen from the above statement that the earnings of the sixteen 
roads enumerated show a decrease in the earnings for the first eight 
months of the year amounting to $689,687, or about 14 per cent.; the 
past month therefore shows an improvement upon the business of the 
year. 

The gross earnings per mile of road operated for the same month of the 
two years, are shown in the table which follows: 
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Miles of roed—. —Earni -—Difier’e— 
Railroads. ennlet oer 687, 1008. leet. Ince. Dee. 
Atlantic & Great Western. .osccssssseecece cssaces Sot OT SIMS B08T gis 
Chicago and Alton.......ccccssesececssceee scene "> 980 980 1,888 1,805 “i 
Chicago and Great Eastern.......s:scsccsscossceeees 4 “471: «48—C. 
per ey aarp te ohub pet ile ag aa Cola er 1,088 err} py . Lord oso 
rap hallenas > oeapedabrratae eat amneuantammme Guam RTS) ee 
Mthola 1Contralescecotisats des ote eo dc ovcsscecece a te ae 
Marietta and Oincinnatl.,.......ccsssccocsecsceseves 21 Wl 4% ren 
Michigan Central. RETA: < Sone ONCn con esioee 35 86 1,203 1,400 we... 
Milwaukee & Prairiedu Ohion................00.0. 934 934 406 44 4. 28 
waukee and St. Panl.............- 7% @ 5 7 ... 6 
Obio and Misalssippl ............seccesserescccvecee Oo 8 6888 RT Se 
baler e rewaree and Baioago pencweniehc cesses: = nr a a4 ae : 
Wostara UMO0. c1ascioetes oscil hcneee Oe SIT aet alban cee 
Total in August........c:000.000 <0 Sa 305 gal gos ga fg... 
Total in duly soaker sees ccese essencienes : oh 8B. 
ante BOBCOD OOOO LOOK DONO a as ante a 
TOMMGAPH ee ee 170A TIMt mg ge BO. 
Watch eae m wm .. 4 
tal in Februry............-- 3 678 120... 
Total in January..........csecc0 25 oes boon i) | 4 
Janvary-August : 8 months.........00e:eseeeee . 7,084 716M 96,654 86,478 § . Se 


The earnings of the New York Central in August, 1866, were (654 
miles) $1,286,000, or $1,966 37 per mile, and in 1867 (692 mile) 
$1,374,000, or $1,985 55 per mile; increase, $88,000, or $19 18 per 
mile. 


THE PINCH IN THE MONEY MARKET. 


The recent easy and plethoric condition of the loan market has sed- 
denly passed off, and money lenders, instead of being glad to get 8 or 
4 per cent., demand twice as much, or7 per cent. for call loans, and oftea 
get it too. To these persons, as well as to others, the change no doult 
is a very gratifying one. It certainly is so to the shrewd s 
who have eofited by the resulting disturbance of values at the Produce 
and Stock Exchanges. Outside of a very narrow circle, however, saci 
spasms are not regarded with so much satisfaction. The few may gsin 
by them, but the many lose. Business languishes under a sensitive 
money market. The activity of commerce, the progress of material 
prosperity, the development of productive power, the force of industrial 
euterprise, every thing which makes the country rich and great, is for 
tered by mone ease, and suffers from such spasmodic jerks as have 
briefly disturbed the money market during the last few days. 

The effects of this sharp convulsion, it has been affirmed, have oaly 
been to punish a few speculators who richly deserve it. This view of 
the case is founded in error, Everybody knows that speculators are the 
very men to profit by such a catastrophe. They weloome fluctuatios 
in the markets; because by these they live and by these they grow 
rich. Aocordingly it is a significant fact that not a single failure took 
place at the Stock Exchange by the fall in securities, which was one of the 
minor symptoms of the nine days’ Wall street scare. The money lenders, 
the stock operators, the speculators of all classee—these are the mea 
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who gather their profits in such a spasm. Investors, men of business, 
the owners of securities and other property, find in it nothing but loss. 
The latter are sacrificed that the former may make money. e many 
lose that the few may gain. 

This being so it is no wonder that the report has been current, 
and has been widely credited, that the whole trouble was the work of 
these persons, who had so much to gain by it. Certain money lenders, 
it is said, were disgusted at not being able to get more than 8 or 4 
cent. for their money. Speculators were disgusted that, in the long 

ead calm of the money market, stocks neither went up or down, and 
the mercurial values dealt in on ’Change were so stationary that no 
money was to be made by “bull” or “bear” tactics. To these 
men, or to a clique of them, it is claimed a bright idea suggested itself, 
and was successfully worked out. They would put up gold by a bold 
speculative venture. The political difficulties at Washington and other 
circumstances were favorable at home and abroad. They would then 
appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury, who was presumed to be nerv- 
ously sensitive to the fluctuations of the Gold Room, and would get him 
to sell gold and Five-twenties to put down the premium on coin, and 
check the speculation themselves had raised. From such government 
sales a good profit could be made, as the “ring” could buy back cheaper 
the coin that they had sold at high figures. Moreover, the consequent 
locking up of currency in the Treasury by such sales at this time of the 
year, when the bank reserves are drained by remittances to the West; 
and the public, the bank officers, and the bank inspectors keep an anxious 
eyeon the greenback reserve, was calculated to produce further trouble in 
the money and stock markets which might, shrewd manceuvering 
and Wall street strategy, be made productive of ives profits. Our read- 
ers, We suppose, are quite willing to admit that this marvellous story is 
too complicated, too subtle, too ingenious, and in many of its details too 
improbable to be accounted a fair history of the origin of the recent flurry. 
Discussion of its truth or falsehood, however, is irrelevant for our 
immediate purpose, which is rather to trace out practical lessons 
than to dispute facts not immediately available for future use. It is 
siete that such rumors never would have been put in circulation 
ut for one unfortunate circumstance. On the 10th September the Sub- 
Treasury balance in this city was reduced to 111 millions, and 9 days 
later it stood at 124 millions, having risen 13 millions in nine days. 
This unhappy locking up of idle greenbacks was certainly to be regretted 
at a time when greenbacks did not seem to be wanted for any important 
Treasury emergency, and when they could be ill spared from the banks, 
and in fact could not, except temporarily, be spared at all in consequence 
ofthe turn in our interior exchanges, which caused a general rush for 
greenbacks. It seemed unfair to the banks while they were struggling 
with the difficulties incident to the fall drain for money to move the 
cropa, to put upon them at an unlooked for moment this sudden burden. 
ut in reply to all this it is properly urged that the increase of the 
Treasury balance was only temporary, and was perhaps unavoidable. 
Moreover, the past record of the Secretary of the Treasury forbids 
the belief that he could for a moment favor the designs of speculators, 
one of whose chief objects was to depress government securities, and to 
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prevent the progress of the work Mr. McCulloch has most at heart at 
resent—the consolidation of the floating public debt into long bonds. 
When the real causes of the late short panio come to be known two things 
no doubt will be satisfactorily proved. First, that whatever artificial 
causes have been at work to precipitate the advance in the rate of inter- 
est, and to develop that advance under the pressure of a monetary 
spasm there was no concert of action of which Mr, McCulloch was cor 
scious between the Treasury or any of its officers, and the investments 
of speculators or money lenders, or any other interested persous what- 
ever. Secondly, it will probably appear that the increase in the Trea 
ury balance was made up to a much less degree than was supposed 
by the accumulation of greenbacks, and that the timely disbursements of 
the government, especially during the last eight or ten days, has done 
much to relieve the pressure which the Treasury has been unjustly 
supposed to have intentionally contributed to bring on. 
he main question, however, is as to the money market of the imme 
diate future. Will the rates of interest work easy during this fall, or 
are we to have a series of spasms and panics, or will there be a sharp, 
well-sustained 7 per cent. steady market? In answer to these questices 
we are pointed first to the supplies of capital, which are already ample 
and which the high rate of interest attracts hither, not only from om: 
domestic sources of supply, but from the money markets of Europe, 
where muuey cannot be employed except at meagre rates of interest 
While money rules at 2 per cent. in Lombard street, and Wall street 
offers 6 or 7, in these days of international activity and telegraphic com- 
munication it is easy to see the result. 

But to make these stores of capital accessible, the state of the cur 
rency should be exempt from perturbation. It is to this point that the 
chief attention of the public turns. If our currency suffers contraction 
at this critical time, the effect of the contraction must inevitably be 
seen in the movements of the money market. To prevent the moiscaiel 
of any such trouble, Congress authorized at the close of its last session 
the issue of 50 millions of three per cent. legal tender certificates, 
to take the place of the compound notes held by the banks as reserte. 
Congress, also, in the law of April, 1866, left it optional with the 
Secretary of the Treasury to omit contracting the greenback issues whe 
such contraction was inexpedient or unsafe. Congress therefore 
exempt from blame if the money market should be disturbed from 
undue, ill-timed contraction of the currency. The responsibility rests 
with the Secretary of the Treasury. And if such srouble should ocest, 
the result will inevitably be to add to the force, and to play into the 
hands of the inflationists, who are averse to all contraction whatsoere?, 
who wish to dilute the currency and to shake the foundations of our finaneisl 
fabric by further issues of paper money. Under these circumstances 
it is believed that Mr. McCulloch will omit the four million contractios 
of greenbacks until it can more safely be made, and that he will issue 
certificates to the banks in exchange for the 20 millions of com 
which mature next month. For obvious reasons it is also pro 
that he will not give out those certificates in exchange for Seven-thirties 
as he has been recommended to do. For by this he would virtaslly 
convert the Seven-thirties into a bank reserve. This course w 
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partake of the nature of inflation. It could be justified only by an 
emergency such as has not yet arisen, and such as, with judicious man- 
agement, is not within the bounds of reasonable probability. 

Ifthese anticipations prove correct as to Mr. McCulloch’s manipula- 
tions of the currency, and if the course of the money market be kept free 
of perturbation from currency irregularities, then there 1s good ground 
for believing that the predictions of stringency or panic will be disap- 
pointed, and our Fall business, on which so much depends, will not 
suffer decay or paralysis from this cause. 

e are, however, other quarters from which apprehensions may 
arise, Public confidence is as important a condition for an easy money 
market as is an abundance of disengaged capital, and a stable financial 
machinery by which the movements of that capital may be facilitated 
between the lender and the borrower. How far this public confidence 
may be shaken by politics] causes and by foreign complications is a 
question which is well worthy the examination of every mau whuse bus. 
iness enterprises or speculative projects call for large monetary accom- 
modation, or are tempting him to venture beyond his depth. For pru- 
dent conservative men, however, it is an advantage to be assured that, so 
faras the Treasury is concerned, nothing is doing, and nothing is likely 
‘to be done, that will tend to produce stringency; for the progress of the 
fanding operations, which must be carried on up to June and July next, 
when the Seven-thirties mature, require, as an indispensable condition, 
that the money market should be steady and free from trouble. 


RAILROADS AND CANALS FOR FREIGHT. 


For some time past the comparative advantages of railways and 
canals in the transporting of freight have engaged public attention, and 
the Constitutional Convention, which has been in session at Albany 
through the summer, has occupied a long period in the discussion of 
the subject. This discussiou has arisen out of the general question of 
cana! enlargement, with regard to which great diversity of opinion has 
been developed, as is evidenced in the diverse reports presented to that 
body. For instance, the majority report of the Committee on Canals 
proposes an immediate enlargement of the locks together with certain 
improvements of the channel, as does also the minority report made by 
Hon. Israel T. Hatch, from the Committee on Finance. ‘The majority, 
however, of this latter committee takes decided ground against any im- 
mediate enlargement, and proposes a modification of the financial article 
of the constitution, which will effectually preclude the undertaking ol 
any such work for the next fifteen years; and a single member of the 
committee makes a special report to show that the canals of the State 
of New York have already passed the period of their agroateat useful 
ness, xn.! that henceforth we must depend upon railroads to meet the ' 
increasing wants of our internal commerce. babe, 

On a tormer oecasion we submitted our reasons for deeming it inju 
disuus w coumuuit tae State by cunstitutional provisions to either policy 
It is very probable that during the present period when taxation, nation 
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al, State and local, is pressing heavily upon the people, the general senti- 
ment will preponderste against such an increase of the State debt ss 
would probably become necessary in case of enlargement. Neverthe 
less, it seems to be settled that the canals shall not be sold—the goose 
furnishing too good plucking to permit it to be done. In such case it 
is apparent that either the enlargement must be carried forward ss 
soon as it is prudent, or some other avenue through the State must be 
furnished, to accommodate the carrying trade of the West. At the 
present time, the current of traffic sets strongly in the route across the 
State of New York, and our interests as well as our duty to sister 
States demand that we shall not obstruct this channel ; that either the 
State must act, or the whole matter must be thrown open to private 
enterprise, regardless of its influence on our canal revenue. And jus 
inthis connection the: question of freight railroads becomes of import- 
ance. If these are to supersede canals to any considerable extent, 
enlargement is entirely unnecessary. To our minds such an Pde 
pears possible, though we are aware of evident practical objections whi 
moust be first overcome. Yet as there is this possibility, and litle 
probability of immediate enlargement, we see additional reason for reit- 
erating our opinion that a public |e should be adopted which cos- 
templates such a contingency and the State not be committed in its 
fisdatieltal law to any fixed plan. 

Were this question between canals and railroads one simply of rapid 
me of transportation, the railroads would certainly take the preference. 

e round trip from New York to Chicago and return is now accom 
plished in about twelve days by rail; while by water, thirty days more 
are required between this port and Buffalo. Even if steain should be 
introduced into the navigation of the canals this difference in time 
could not be diminished sufficiently to obviate the advantage in favor 
of the railroads. Then, again, the canals are closed and their navigation 
suspended during four or five months, while the railroads continue ope 
the entire year. Besides, there is more or less danger of injury to bread 
stuffs from dampness, heating, etc., while making the slow journey by 
water, which is almost entirely obviated when they are carried by rail. 

On account of these advantages our dealers in breadstuffa, to a large 
extent, even now sapply the facilities afforded by railroads. They ca 
often meet their orders in the city of New York in time, by bringing 
grain and flour at call from the entrepots of the West, Toledo, Chi 
and Milwaukee, and not be absolutely dependent on the supply set? 
brought forward. The effect has been to diminish, to a remarkable ex- 
tent the amount annually carried on the canals, while the railroads have 
steadily increased their business. The following table is compiled from 
the official documents, and shows the number of tuns of breadstuffs tranr 

orted on the Erie Canal and on the New York Central and the Erie 
ailroa] for the past eleven ) ears: 
Year. Erle Canal. Central Railr'd. Erie RR 
470,385 288,027 


4A9@ 
268,141 975,941 mer 


856 

iiss 404,831 901,507 Try 
3850 .. 873 949,761 12, 
1860.. 210,188 842.872 1 
1961.. 1,084,208 442,568 

i268 yy 
1964 1 

S00 cocescccscocencscnnsenee ee eens coveia ae divert 
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These figures present the remarkable circumstance that our railroads 
are gradually but surely supplanting the canal for this species of freight, 
in spite of the fact that the transportation by railway is attended by disad- 
vantages of a serious nature, many of which, however, could be obvi- 
ated on a freight road. The freight cars are unsuitable, and the waste, 
therefore, in carrying breadstuffs is computed by shippers as high as 14 
percent. There is great negligence also on the part of the ons 
employed by the railroad companies in respect to keeping all the cars 
together on freight trains, and so bringing them through to their place 
of destination. Indeed forwarders declare that in every shipment one or 
two cars are sure to be left somewhere on the way, putting them to 
great annoyance, expense and loss of time by such inexcusable careless- 
ness, Then there are other difficulties or disadvantages not so easily 
obviated. A single canal boat, for instance, will carry eight thousand 
bushels of wheat, which is equivalent to the load of twenty freight cars. 
And what is of even more importance, lighters must be employed at con- 
siderable extra expense to take the freight brought by railroads to the 
mdi the city desired, whereas canal boats can land at any point. 

en, again, there is the difficulty of loading and unloading the immense 
number of cars which would be needed for this freight business. As 
at present managed, more extensive accommodations would be re. 
quired fur the purpose than any road can furnish. But we think that 
when the question is reduced to that point, some way will be found of 
obviating the difficulty. Whatever success has in the past attended rail- 
roads in competing with canals has been in spite of these disadvantages. 

As to the charges for transportion by water, they increase as the season 
advances. At the present period the cost of bringing bushel of wheat 
from Chicago to New York, including changes at Buffalo, is, we believe, 
about twenty-nine cents. They may advance ten or fifteen cents before 
the close of navigation. If we assume forty cents as the possible cost 
before navigation closes, the cost of carrying a ton of wheat by water 
from Chicago to New York would be between thirteen and fourteen 
dollars. Even this extreme price, however, is less than the charges 
by rail; and with freight trains always made secondary to those carry- 
ing passengers, and compelled to ae way to them, we cannot expect 
mabe peor eras As throwing light upon this question, we have pre- 
pared the following table showing the business done by the Erie Railroad 


—the earnings, expenses and profits on freight—for the six years ending 
Sept. 30 in each year: 


Gross 


earnings 
per ton Profits 
per mile Expenses per ton 
Gross inmills Gross re ton Per le 
earnings. & dec’ls. Hei, o mills. Profits. ip mills. 
$3,684, 18.14 $2,148,694 10.01 $1,700,819 8.13 
17.84 2,896,984 9.80 2414590 8 04 
18.98 8858,346 9.66 8984569 9. 
984 90.80 28998981 9.64 4588959 11. 
9,855,088 28 84 6,147,881 14.67 8707.57 3. 
918 10,796,964 27.61 7,718,542 19.87 8047,728 7.74 


By this table we perceive that, in the year 1861, the actual cost to 
the railroad of transportation was less than one cent a mile for carrying 
aton of freight; and that the average for six years, notwithstanding 
the extraordinary expenses of 1865, was twelve and six-tenths mills, 
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or about a cent and one-fourth. This includes, it should be kept in 
mind, all interest on capital, repairs of cars, track, ete., of which the 
company charge more than the proper share, we think, to the freight 
traffic, since the wear of express passenger business is so much greater 
than the freight business. Besides, as the freight trains must give wey 
for passenger trains, they are sometimes kept waiting at stations for hvors, 
and this loss must be made up in extra speed, which increases the ex 
pense many times. 

It will theréfore be perceived inn moment, that by the employmest 
of a railroad exclusively for freight, these disadvantages would be general- 
ly obviated, and expenses of transportation would be greatly reduced. 
Cars suitable for the business would then be employed, and there would 
be good reason to expect no such vexations as leaving off one or two 
cars from a train at places along the route. There would be no neces 
sity for a speed exceeding ten miles an hour, which would obviate to 
a great degree the wear of cars and track, and yet make headway a 
fast a3 is now the case at fifteen miles. One express train wears more 
than ten freight trains. No time would be lost by waiting at stations, 
but the trip could be a continued one at a slow rate of speed from point 
to point. 

is thought that on a railroad built substantially for the purpos, 
from fifty to one hundred cars can be drawn by a singie engine, end, 
of course, very many of such trains could be placed on the road every 
day, if necessary. This would enable it to doall the transportation thst 
would be offered; and it is obvious that it could be at cheap and yet re 
munerstive prices. As shown above the cost for wear of cars and track, 
and for other expenses, ought to be largely reduced from the presest 
rates. It would appear, therefore, that if the average cost of the last 
six years of one and one-fourth cents per mile should be raceived for 
every ton of freight, a fair proportion of that amount would be net profit. 
At that rate the total charge from Chicago to New York would be abost 
$13.75 per ton for wheat, which is but little more than is charged for its 
transportation by water. 

Imperfect as the estimates are which we have displayed, they seem 
to indicate sufficient uncertainty with regard to freight transportation, to 
make us hesitate before inserting a provision in the Constitution, com 
mitting the State to any certain fixed policy with regard to our canals 
We would approve of leaving that instrument open, however, so that 
the Legislature, in case of any contingency, may have the power to 
act as necessity may require. The people do not desire a hide-bound 
. policy, which will not allow them to take advantage of future develop 

ments or improvements, 


COTTON MOVEMENT AND CROP FOR 1866-7. 


(Taken from the CommeERctan AND Fotawoiat Cagonrcia, Sept. 21.) 


We are now abie to give our figures showing the total crop and movement of 
cotton in the United States for the year ending September 1, 1867. ‘Ibe 


receipts, as will be seen, very nearly approximate those of lust year, tho ‘ta! 
os 
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reaching 2,019, 271 bales, against 2,193,987 bales for the previous twelve monthe, 
indicating a decrease in the receipts this year of only 174,716 bales. It would be 
impossible to state with accuracy what proportion of this aggregate was the 
product of the last year, estimates differing so widely with regard to the amount 
of the old crop not brought forward at the close of 1865-6. We think, how- 
ever, we may safely take this old surplos at 300,000 bales, and shall then bave 
le& about 1,700,000 bales as the total product of the past season. The new 
year begins with an unusually small stock in the interior, and we mast therefor g 
look almost entirely to the new crop for our receipts during the coming twelve 
months. We now bring forward our table showing the total receipts for each of 
the last two years, and the foreign exports the past year. In the last colamn 
will be found the stocks August 31, 1867: 


Receipts and Experts of Cottom (bales) from September 1, 1866, to 
September 1, 1867, amd stocks at latter date. 
Ree’ ey Heyl deine P hea Cahal'g 1,'67 to—Stocks 


se “abet, Be Briain, fain, Pranoe, Wei ants ie 


eooee 


seeee 584 
sooe 197, 098 18011 0... ..... 18,011 2,899 
coos liven! 141'050 315 808 98,480 66,008 400.068 ar 


Be iscs $2,468 91,086 166M... 800 17,014 10,000 

fe ae pie pecan lV." eta) SS" cal 4) eee. = 8185 8000 

aires associ seanleaNaee 2721 8,800 7,890 ..... id5 797 21000 

SR SOpmro © cand EOOTC 108... mises 108i. 

seniors 44000 88,000... vette Seeeee oe bas 

4 eS 019,971 2,108,967 gitar ssa 104108 3, 1,558,787 86,155 
sunnier - Solan 2,10euer T1817 1 497 $81,179 


ee tr he Ks Mae ins 45... 198,034 

The following is our detailed statement of the receipts of cotton through the 

year (or as it {3 called, the cotton crop for 1866-7), aod for comparison we 
Sriog forward our figures for 1865-6 : 


Louisiana. 
from Orleans : — 1866-7—— 
lh 1 dedacipenti iy ee re OE v0" 18,040 Sa. 
pep Re fpesnae ees sresesesenesesesessececers SENSO) goa rg Tonos 870,685 


158,096 
711,63 9 
Sac ee Merce Maer: < ist wa 
Deduct stock oe We iasaning Of peed is tds Sosiedcaseee 99,516 mn 34,290 
Total product for Year......cccsssecseeereececcoess 269,516 429,108 
Tennessec, &c., the total being 256,840 rized may be 

edit atte Bd subsequent vee be The as shipped to manafactarers is 
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from Galveston : ae, 
PorSigh POF cc svnsseshods chi sessigses aves avecuted von A018 64.368 
To coastwise ORE Tk acs Meas a 8, pees 
ee year... ee OOeds 000 soseece POseerecvocos ae Oe a 
Deduct stock at olla pti secve POS ODEO. wren 13m 
By eobste kaceusitewtes Wier 186,498 16,68 
Total product for year wistias, 
Seer fehgen 8t, Marks, &c.s 2,019 wort 
ppere eR Sean garateiae scene sts eas i 
To conaig por aes Wedavoveeteccccseaccuapeseues o ee 
Kk at close of year. SF Re i oe Ee EE B— 68,960 ia 10. 
8 ADE OC FORE. nore ecoccecadcceastcosesuee DnIGe 19,680 
Brock Gitta tion lo cee err Langue ME aon ae ee 
Total product for year ........ssseceessessseeseees 61,451 wae 
er Georgia. ¥ 
Bi foreign, porte—Upland. .. PAE OEE 83,218 
- a: moon ger cioesiee tes eatin Ba me es 
re te orp css 6,088 Bis 
Exported fom Davi to North's parts... ow “igi 
Brock at Bavannah Close OfJeae vrs ce, | GB MSO RE 
Received from Florida ......-scccoscccscccccsseccese [a he eae ert 
Se a SU we 3M0~ 9108 <000—- 425 
948,001 wa 
Som South Carolina. 
To fore ign, porte—Uplanda.... Motto scéattesensustre 7a,900 cLgie 
To coastwise ports— Upland pa EE amet, oxloes yas 
Exported from Georgetown, Port Royal, &c., to North- ee eo 
Barat at Beaufort and Hilton Hes... 
Stock at Chanestqn endl Of yesr"..:. Noueeess Santee seats 1,296— 178,409 65— 18 
Peri ed tren Flociaa Mosceseauccses cent NONt 045 
Btock at Charleston beginningafyear.............. 6,6%— 1118 197 sal 
168,987 1458 
¥ North Carolina, 
‘To foreign ports Seeagteee. id wei 
To coastwise ports ‘ cou ORe 88,000 88,683 64,689—- 63 
Total product for year.....c0scssseses 688 aes 
as ‘Spe Virginie. * 
io foreign  gabenth . 
baniaceee sen fea Poiarbag) 6,838 
Block Seb i, 8h at B Axe baie S000". Saas 
Py 1, "87, at Petera 3 
&.. 181,838 | 
Deduct steck Bept. 1, 1858... OEE IEECE ae 2488 * site 
137,807 aes 
Temmessee, &<. 
aimom Memple . 7 08 s 
em’ 
From Nash’ Colambas, gkman, Ky. be arr m0 
Btock at Memp sant Neanvaie et Atte Srl 810,798 ‘10,esi— aS 
Shi 000 080 
Bhip as iss 
8 10,881 96446 1260—- 8 
Shipments to New York, Boston, &C......:0:secsceeees $514,900 8,8 
® This estimate of shipments direct to manufectarers from Ten: net cay 
the ta A degre wend wo point ca the Ohio, but Seok eter oe ceguenoa ad 
lade! eo foll Tenn ew York, nace age 


Pui lows:—Received at New York,” ieeot tae: : r) 
Boston, 88, bales; at Phila Phila despa, Ge\S06 balos’—aa ‘sang we enore Selle meen la eas pemeions 
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Add abipped to mannfacturers, as AbOVO........cccce.08 42,000 85,000 
Tyas prodact of he yn, exept mount sipped to ew 

Oricans......... ocecccceveece 258,753 
From the foregoing it will be seen that the total Sep. of tbe Thited 

States for 1866-7 was. . ats teetens 2,019,271 


Total exports from the United States for Crh aaa her 1,558,787 
Below we give the total crop each year since 1820: 


Bales. a7 04 | Bales. 
3 es Eshieretas fd a a Tsepeccee oT eabrnd 


The crop of Sea Island the past year has fbeen as follows: Florida, 12,632 
bales ; Georgia, 7,646 bales; South Carolina, 12,060 balese—total, 32,328 bales, 
the particulars of which are set out below : 


gretie POTtB.rccsssccscece sevecce 408 
Btock end of yeu seedecouieceteste Receeer coos  194— 17,584 

agar iar ated ol og someones é) esecees Nie esieesnsetaaes 6,880 
— 11,960 
Total Crop of Som Telamds..............000..scccsssseacee ove cccccee 89,228 

The crop of Sea Islands daring former years has been as follows ; 
ISDA... 000000. bales 30,696 1956-7, ...c0c. --+. bales ne 1850-60004 reins balea 46,649 
IQBE-G... 22... eee ROSCae an 1857-8.. epee 1860-86 ....ccceseces No record 
MOBO .ccescssvcdecsers M4018 | 1000 Oronscccessene 26 rors 


The total exports for the year reach as above 1,558,787 bales, which is an 
increase of 6,330 bales on last year’s total, when the figures were 1,552,457 bales. 
If we average these bales at 450 Ibs.,and the price received at 12d. per Ib., the 
valne in gold of our cotton exports for the year was 170 millions of dollars. 
These figures very forcibly exhibit the impolicy of cotton regulations and taxes 
which fetter prodaction. For the convenience of our readers we bring forward 
the exports of previous years, Ziving in the table below the foreign movement 


for five years : 


Totel Exports of Cotton to Voreign Ports for Five Years. 
-——Enxports to foreign ports for year at Aug. 831———. 


Neu Ovlend bales, 1.50681 9,000,608 isn Biniee 61a 340 
ehh ee eee ra "pena 660,441 6 . 168,424 


South Carciina............ CUITINT  ssejoad 886,770 meses 62.894 80,896 


gt no ait gy CO a OS ae aR 2 SAP RRS Bee ST Sa, ee eS eS 
~ peng iccpeine to the amount rajeed during the war period. Lepeed mnie it as low 
a8 2,800,000 bales for the four years, and others as high as 7,600,000 bal 
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From— 1860, 1960. 1961, 1986, 
stcc.ecccssscscccvceccocscs S0R08 - SELTEE  —- SUR IGT £8,905 
Feoee 111,967 63.200 64.888 76.918 
59,108 96,078 81,971 2019 
aes 195 a 
3,980 $65) uafenore 18.012 
908,038 HDB D088 
9,004 23,235 13,014 17,034 
8,708 a FMT} 
957 8,045 6,709 Ts 
ees seece eeece = 


Total trom the United States... $09,008 8774178 8,197,068 1,508,457 1,008,782 

In the above table of exports we have omitted, for obvious reasons, the figures 

for the period during the war. The home consumption of cotton the past year 
has been as follows: 


Consumption. 
tal ofthe United States, as above stated..... BR CICOE COCO OO ALke 2,018,203 
ze took om hand o commencement of year, Sept. 1, 1866— mes 
Ta Rovner hocteies rca seswustevsibenseeeeseec veneeedeited: SSD M0e— SUR GEB 
Total eu) fot, | tel Medley h.'1, IOUT. ccdccaccdssdeccseces 2,302,983 
Ot this sape has been — 
ried ign ports during the year... pesacsecocestcccstaacsce cocces 1,558,T8? 
Burnt at Now York. ....0. sosccccccscccccsscesece pes Srenscneees Ceescacuccas 5,088 
Bort in the Sout nari cereonee Weceveccocenes soe eeceseusrs acces 6,198; 
on hand = 
In Bouthern ports...... cccccseee aces ceccenece sbecsecacbeceaieves 26,638 —1,8, 8 
Total consumed in the United States the year ending Sept. 1, 1887... 640,582 
Estimated consumption in the Southern Si Loe apical cateesee ‘70,80 
Consumption in the Northern states for the year....ccccccsssees coscssccsess ota, sai 


This as will be seen is equal to a consumption in the Northern states of aboat 
11,000 bales per week. The total consumption in the United States each year 
since 1847, bas been as follows : 


Year. Year, U.8. | Year. : 
1847-8. ...0.-..«.bale ois ou 1858-4......00 ---balon 78,388 1000°6)........,bales 9tiee8 
os ee 642,485 | 1864-5....sccccses ov T0419 | 1900-1.... ccccce ees, SOROS 
1840-00......csccecec, | 618498 | 1985-6... ToD qyatzeg | 1001-8000 no resend 
ee ig | cco a 


In seonection with the figures we have given above, the following 
the imports of cotton at Liverpool for the year ending August 31, 1866, and 
1867, and the stocks at that port and on the Continent August 31 of each year: 
will be of interest : 


Imports of Cotton at Liverpool for years ending August 31, 1867 
and 1866, and coon et neat oe 


Bragillan............ 2. aia cdatne cakaeeice re} Tse 190 100,880 
Egyp Biaveraa’ ber" soeece ccsese x 409 
—— 101,998 lone 97,900 8190 


Chine and Japan... PO econ et cecevcesccsccoes 4,616 14,898 1,670 7,880 


a 
18,888 
seceeeecereveccveccses 14150496 1,658,888 978,850 310 25,87 
TOtal....,.rcececerccscecscccsscereees 8,106,158 179 
Wiacke at Loaactiii Srsccerssctorecocessicmtersseoticaemtre RRO nates # 
areal 


SOOO CLOESOOr eeensoeses PO Cee eetes cove . 


at Havre 
“ epee San eae Sik aE Oke oe 


eeoveees 


Total stocks in Hurop@..c. siicccscoesssssessscees « veoee 1,082,940, 1,881,188 
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To complete our record, we give below a table showing the price of middling 
aplands at New Yerk and Liverpool once a week daring the last two years : 
Prices of Cotton at New York and Liverpool two years. 
1806-7. 1863-4 


° 
= 


=) 


Bett hc aaa 
&. AaB See e ees ew York. 


BRLERAAARKAASASSRLSAAASSSASL New York. 
x 


CLEVELAND AND TOLEDO RAILROAD. 


This road extends from Cleveland to Toledo, 112} miles, forming a link in the 
great lake-shore line of railroads from Buffalo westward. A lateral line also 
extends from Oleveland to Sandosky, 60 miles. Until last year a section of 
the Cleveland, Colambus and Cincinnati Railroad, from Cleveland to Grafton, 
25 miles was used by this company, bat the new line between Oberlin and 
Elyria having been opened on the 10th September last, the use of that road was 
discontinued. 

The fiscal year of the company closes on the 30th April. 

The stock of engines and cars on the-road at the commencement of 1862-63, 
and at the close of each succeeding year was as follows : 


Locomotive engines.........000+--ecceeses t ] 88 87 8 87 
and mail cars..... Specesiteesne 61 4 54 58 58 
Wreight cars..........04. eee i vase ceces 898 479 638 688 810 886 
Cars of all Kinds...........ccsecscecees 454 585 600 003 868 919 


—not including working and gravel cars. 
The operations on the road yearly are ehown in the statements which fol- 
low, vis. ; 


1969-68. 1868-64. 1864-68. 1963-68. 1886-67. 
omtme. jee: ae ee OBE ake 
soe Mago 163,789 294,672 986,07 320,845 258,890 
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| 1888-64, «1884-85. 8AB-OB, «1808-67. 
Thro’..... 60,70! 98,180 194,772 188,504 111,608 
shied? 300 548 165,890 300,497 ry 
aa ae ee ee ee 
Passengers WAY8.0..0- 5 
Rg ctegs ts 289 340 700 
iret gee mise, mess sane I eS Ge 
ight 
nomen ies AGH no way mama 
Tomei Veal: sags agen og 
a Way...c0. 8% 901 469 154 nes 
Teeter eggttains: ams ge nia TT Bae 
Tons WSEYB .. 2.00 seve 
transpoftation......«.85,510,471 87,644,347 778 sae 
Pipes bah appa Ra ey eat = f . $3 
The earnings and expense accounts yearly for the last five years are thust- 
pore 1869-2, 1963-4. 1984-8. 1968-6. 10-4. 
Passenger. $564,596 8? $764,060 41 $1,088,476 47 1, 140,968 at 9oet,130 15 
hea ae 707,000 44 907,206 o| eee) 98 ted 98 sae 
Express... t i ; 70,219 18 ua940 89 113,99 7 
Total ry 
earnings % 691,965 88 104,008 64 $88,908 08 mt. y.) 
Ov'g expe $ eae ass 49. 790,378 4 1,090,706 04 shit 80 iets 
State tax’s 48,015 63 61,535 83 Bien BS 
Rents... 7 sone 60,577 98 63,898 96 esas 
slist ig ‘ 977,008 8 19,580 88 get 8 
bonds «. 179,060 98 179,688 92 o0a,5r1 
Expenses 
& intes't 685 60 108,280 41 187 138 Tt PERS B 
Dividends. oes 8 » 37 693 00 bart 10 bathe 00 bax} e 
Sorpius... 811,009 68 SATBR3 42 1 $96,050 25 10m 14 


Total ... $1,861,587 98 1,661,965 6B 92,104,006 4 © $9,888,008 08 8, OREN 

Besides the dividends above noted there was paid in August, 1864, an extrs 18 
yer cent. dividend ($491,326) from accumulated surplus income. 

The resulta of the business of the company from September 1 1853, yeatly 
to April 30, 1867, are given in the following summaries, The receipts aad 4i- 
recone have been as follows : 

ear 


ene poe ee Bara'ge kes 
yeast “Bae ats cise alae 
© "1855.. 578,808 79 516 68 1890 43 375,046 98 405. 788 8 
 1866., 681,708 80 270,768 85 061,471 15 465,009 00 498,008 
Apl. 80, 3 677.417 88 $76,488 68 1,065,906 7 516,019 #1 5ea.ge8 68 
"1858. 588,870 41 941,688 05 990,959 46 406,463 O1 a. S 
‘* 1850.. 485,587 45 12,618 20 798,185 65 $83,600 78 aca ® 
** 1980.) 494\993 87 409,047 49 888,971 88 207,786 61 ob B 
“* 1861.. 488994 66 488,716 49 919,971 08 426,015 40 QS E 
© 1862..  497,285 95 576,359 0% ~—»s-1,008,687 89 460,149 238 548,08 
“* 1068.. 564,596 82 797,000 44-1, 861,587 96 544,483 49 B17, 
C ++ 784,089 41 907,208 48 1,601,965 88 720,972 54 961,08 2 
‘{ 1865.. 1,008,695 65 1,005,408 99 9,104,008 64 1,080,786 04 ® 
+ 1866., 1,288,286 1,165,681 83 9.888,868 03 1,1 7,074 50 1, 8 
1667, . 1,050,919 98 1,441,904 89 9 408.914 80 1,894,887 65 a 
The disposition made of the earnings less expenses (profits) in each year is 

shown jn the following statement : 

Int., profit 
& loss, ex- 
Bord. Aakes : enya -—— Roeiduary.—— 
moun! Rate. ° Creé 

MaysSt Ble ce coccesscceccecunt ‘aie ss $182,679 8 G5 B.... ee 8 
“6 1855...00-sscccsccescovceners 194,198 00 976,018% 10 ......... ] 
‘8 LBB scvecerronces vorececcses 15987 00 811700 8 | ...., 108,080 


* Sept, 1, 1858, to May 81, 1854—9 months, 
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Bate. Debtor. Oreditor. 
8 staid cobs 


68,898 60 
eeneniis 84,803 
ei $8 76.108 93 
en 128.694 
8 89,068 
anaes 811,009 66 
Bose mas 
WQS. joan 16 


Since the commencement of operations eighteen dividends have been paid on 
the stock of the company, beiog 93 per cent.on the issues at dates, and 
amounting to $3,888,466 62. The balarce to credit of income at the cloee of 
' 1866-67, amounted to $640,944 12. 

The financial condition of the company, as exhibited on the yearly balance 
ebeet (made up to June 1), ig shown in the following statement : 


1988. 1084 1068. 1908. 1807. 
Capital stock... ...3,896,600 00 800 00 600 00 000 00 

Bonded debt 8,607,808 00 $'$50'900 00 3 614'810 00 3 7a6'S00 00 fora 188 00 
at rund bapeats : 117,898 00 196,200 98 PET Gee 
‘Beconnts carten a. 90,597 ii 46,790 66 68,000 38 88,294 77 28,048 06 
oy Pay thes 06 86 aioes = TRAM TR 72,09096 (0161 


Total...........7)810,888 64 8,107,00761  8,070,88001 8,809,61941 8,078,768 Sl 
Against which are charged the following, viz :] 
and Lari re Mal ead 58 =: 6 600, 8738 83 6,080,578 83 6,672,156 7% 6,901,816 01 
ove- 


eT ee eT ee tT 

5933203 & sit 

Recta sey * Sisto 6s ety Sold 8 57,817 16 $0190 60 
Wueland materials. 10061864 (99619047  SB85010 919,001 40 "845 

ee ee 

ants current... 119/480 88 96,948 76 06,087 28 6,554 90 ‘ 
ng omer wash srg 197,8190% «178, 70089 «107, 70080 saat, TONG =A, 70080 
Fouls 7,810,888 64  &107,00761 —8,070,88001 8.860,61041 8,678,763 81 


ist mortage »R,; &C. »» bre baie eases siieeseans $9,000 $8,008 @..... ices. 

| SMO: Mi cutheh Bev ding an 

aeuee nest "tak a i jek cen es ee 
Dividend bende Ca T} 198,560 be 4 sevens 

Divi 2,180 185 

ist mort. Ade ik ist ihr. 944,000 220,000 218,000 97,000 
1867 6,000 Lyn 100 198 

1st mort. i (sone n = Petpet 170,008 aint (a0 Aft fo 

ortbiee tends (8) YBBB.. .ecevecccccveees severe  seeeee — sesees 692,000 

9 008 e00s neeeesooceccscess sais Sa Sa ar 2,872,165 

Redunptinn fan oreng = Arne Absackene sopuiceeeneeniace« , BAL, $70 194,000 Mauer 

Ge esas seccccoessscisevocctasecscces «. 28,087,508 9,430,900 Agi4 10 9,146,980 2,978,186 

In hands nae gh Sinking Fuad Commissioners...... | ...... 894,000 °870,880 '490,508 


© June 1, 1886, to April 80, 1807-11 months, 
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The market value of the company’s etock, as indicated by sales at the New 
York Stock Exchange (lowest and highest iu each month,) is shown im the 
following compilation from the records : 

1968-4, 1864-5. 
Mm Quy 181 @ie 


The range in Jaly and August, 1867, was 1194@126, and 1214@127§. The 
contemplated consolidation of the company with the Cleveland, Painesville and 
Ashtabula Company has hed a very favorable effect on their stock. 


PUBLIC LANDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(Concluded from page 216, vol. 57.) 
LEGISLATION IN REGARD TO MINERAL INTERESTS, 


The mineral interests in the public lands have been the subject of legis” 
lation during a period of eighty-one years. The ordinance of 20th Mayr 
1785, reserved one-third part of all gold, silver, lead, and copper mines» 
the act of 3d of March, 1807, dealt with lead mines; the enactment of 
8d of March, 1829, authorized their sale in Missouri; the pre-emption 
of 4th of September, 1841, excluded from its provisions known salines of 
mines; the act of July 1, 1864, requires coal lands, which, as mines, are 
excluded from the presen ea?e of 1841, to be offered at twenty dollars 
minimum, making them pre-emptible at that rate. 

In the case of the United States vs. Gear, 3 Howard, 1845, it was held 
that it was not intended to subject lead mines to ordinary sale or pre 
emption in certain districta created by act of 26th of June, 1884. 

n Attorney General’s opinion, dated April 18, 1846, respecting mineral 
lands on Isle Royal, in Lake Superior, it was stated that “ salines, gol, 
silver, lead, and copper mines” were reserved for “‘ future disposal of 


othe act of July 11, 1846, required the lead mines in Illinois, Arkaneas, 
Missouri, and Iowa, to be offered, interdicting pre-emption until after 
offering, and then at a minimum of $2 50 per acre, but if not taken at 
pave entry within a year of the public eale to be subjest to aale as other 
ands. 

The act of 1st of March, 1847, in creating the Lake Superior distriet, 
and directing geological survey, authorizes the sale of lands containing 
“ copper, lead, or other valuable ores,” with $5 per acre minimum. 

The act of 8d of March, 1847, for organizing the Chippewa district, 
Wisconsin, and also authorizing geological survey, awards the privilege of 
purchase, at [85 per acre, to occupants at the date of the law, the super 
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vision of minea, by act of 8d of March, 1849, having been transferred to 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

In opinion of 28th of August, 1850, the Attorney General held that 
lands containing “iron ore merely” are not the “mineral lands” referred 
to in the 2d section of said act of’1st March, 1847, 

By the law of 26th of September, 1850, mineral tracts in Lake Superior 
and Chippewa districts were to be disposed of as other public lands. 

The act of September 27, 1850, creating the office of Surveyor General 
of Oregon and making donations, excludes “ mineral lands” or reserved 
salines. By the treaty of 1851 with Peru, Peruvians are allowed to work 
for gold in California; the third section of act March 8, 1853, for the 
surveys in that State, allowing only “township” lines to be extended over 
lands mineral! or unfit for cultivation; the sixth section excepting mineral 
tracts from pre-emption. 

The act of July 22, 1854, establishing the offices of Surveyors General 
of New Merico, Kansas and Nebraska, excludes from the privileges it 
concedes to individuals “ mineral or school lands, salines, military or other 
reservations.” 

The Attorney General’s opinion of February 14, 1860, states that Con- 
= had not then made any provision concerning mineral lands in Cali- 

roia, except reserving from pre-emption and donation. 

The act of July 1, 1864, for the disposal of coal land and town pro- 
petty, allows seid lands not liable under past legislation to ordinary pri- 
vate entry to be taken or preempted at $20 minimum per acre. 

The act of July 4, 1866, giving authority for varying surveys in Nevada 
from “rectangular form to suit the circumstances of the country,” re- . 
serves from sale “in all cases lands valuable for mines of gold, silver, 
quicksilver or copper.” 

The last and most important expression of the public will in these 
respects is found in the act of Congrees approved July 26, 1866, chapter 
CCLXIL, which declares that “the mineral lands of the public domain, 
both surveyed and unsurveyed,” are “to be free and open to exploration 
and occupation by all citizens of the United States, and thoee declaring 
their intention to become citizens, subject to such regulations as may be 
prescribed by law,” and “ subject also to the local customs or rules of 
miners in the several mining districts, #0 far aa the same may not be in 
conflict with the laws of the United States.” 

In the second section it stipulates “that whenever any person or ass0- 
ciation of persons claim a vein or lode of quarts, or other rock in place, 
bearing gold, silver, cinnabar or copper, having previously occupied and 
Saihenohe the same according to the local custom or rules of miners in the 
district where the same is situated, and having expended in actual labor 
and improvements not less than $1,000,” claimants, where there is 
no conflict, after filing in “the local land office » diagram of the same, 
according to local laws, customs, and miners’ rules, can “ enter such tract 
and receive a patent therefor, granting euch mine, together with the right 
to follow such vein or lode with its dips, angles, and variations to any 

:” the other sections of that law prescribe with speciality the mode 
of conrummating individual rights; also in reference to conflicts; in re- 
gard to the right of way ; to the priority “ of possession ;” of rights to the 
use of water for mining, agrioultare, manufacturing, or other purposes; to 
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homesteads existing prior to the date of the act, which are used arta i 
culture, on which valuable mines are net discovered, the law con 
authority on the Secretary of the Interior for setting apart, after survey, 
the agricultural lands so as to subject them to pre emption and sale. 

Such is a brief outline of the principles asserted in legislation at differest 
times respecting the minerals in the public domain, in regard to which it 
will be seen that, by recent legislation, important duties are devolved both 
upon the local officers and the department. 


LANDS, SWAMP AND INUNDATED. 


islation, in this respect, had its origin in the purpose of providing a 
land fund wherewith to nab the beneficiaries, os priisin of the United 
States, to conetruct levees for checking devastating floods like those which 
break over the banks of the Mississippi, submerging the regions of the 
St. Francis and Arkansas. The grant further contemplated the making 
of drains in swampy places, so that all such lands might not only be re 
out and laid open to oultivation, but be relieved from pestileatial 
malaria. 

The original act of 1849 was restricted to Louisiana. The act of 1850 
extended to all the States having lands of this obaracter, and the sctof 
1860 added to the number of grantees. 

The interests claimed under these grants have grown to immense 
portions, the egate selected to 80th June, 1866, amounting to 
eight million six hundred and forty-nine thousand two’ hundred and serea- 
teen acres, of which forty-three million two hundred and four thouwsssd 
seven huadred and seventy-four acres bave been actually patented aad 
titles vested. 

In the disposal, under general laws, of the public lands, numerous ind 
vidual sales and locations were made falling upon tracts claimed as swamp, 
thereby creating conflicts and controveraies. Congress thereupon imte 
vened the act of March 2, 1855, confirming individual titles, and allowing 
to the States indemnity in cash where cash was paid to the United State, 
and in other lands where the premises disposed of were taken by boasty 
land or other locations. This law was extended by act of March 3, 1887. 

The original decision and practice of the General Land Offiee rejected 
all selections as the basis of indemnity unless such selections were made 
and reported prior to the passage of said act of 1857. 

The late Attorney-General’s opinion of April 20, 1866, overruled thst 
decision, and held that in cases of sales or locations prior to the ast of 
March 8, 1857, the right to swamp indemnity existe, even thongh thesr 
lections were made and reported subsequent to that statute. 

The nagrogate indemnity granted up to the 30th of June, 1866, was, 8 
cash, $597,201 37, and in lands, 478,086.93 acres, 

The act of March 12, 1860, extending the grant of 1850 to a6) 
Minnesota, only allows selections to be made tots lands undi of, &- 
pee indemnity, and, in regard to surveys made thereafter, fixes 6 pr 
riod of two years within which selections must be made, that period ‘to 
date from the session of the legislature next ensuing offcial notice of te 
completion of surveys, 

It is suggested that the time for making selections of Jands hereafter to 
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be surveyed ehall be limited to two years from the reception of the official 
plats at the district office, and, in consideration of the indefinite character 
of the grant, and the various views held by different functionaries in the 
administration of it, supplemental legislation is recommended, 60 as to 
define the purpose of Congress ia the matter as to make certain the path- 
way of the Executive in exeouting the laws, and at the same time order- 
ing formalities to be observed, after notice, in establishing these interests 
similar to those provided in the adjustment of pre-emption claims, 

The provisions of the act of Congress approved July 28, 1866, “ to 
uiet land titles in California,” have been carefully examined, and instruo- 
ons communicated to the surveyor general and registers and receivers in 

that State, in order to give full and summary effect to its provisions re- 
specting swamp and other interests. 


TIMBER ON THE PUBLIO LANDS. 


Its protection is an incident to the land administration. In 1817 Con 
gress passed the first act for the preservation of live oak and red cedar for 
naval purposes, with penalties for cutting and destroying trees. 

The Attorney General in 1821 decided—referring to 3rd Wheaton, 
page 181—that, independent of positive legislation, the United States had 
the same civil rights and remedies as individuals for protection of pro- 
perty, real or personal. 

In 1881 another act was passed, extending the interdict against spolia- 
tion. 

The Supreme Court of the United States—case, United States versus 
Briggs, 9 Howard, page 851—construed this statute as authorising the 
protection of all timber on public lands, and punishment for trespass. 

In 1845 the Attorney General considered it the pre-emptor’s privilege 
to destroy and use any trees on the tract claimed as might be p A 
in order to clear and enclose with a view to cultivation and the making of 
a home. 

In 1855 the management of the timber interest was transferred to the 
General Land Office, which has employed the registers and receivers, 
without additional compensation, to prevent the mischief. 

The means thus used have been generally successful, not only without 
cost, but with profit to the treasury. : 

Where trespass has been committed by timber dealers, stumpage is 
exacted, or the timber seized, sold, and the proceeds paid into the trea- 
sury. 
‘Where there has been trespass through ignorance, and with no purpose 
of spoliation, the actual entry of the land is required with payment of 
costs; but in all cases, pre-emptors and parties entering under the home- 
stead are protected and secured in the privilege of using trees on the land 
claimed, for clearing, fencing, cultivation, the construction of a house to 
live in; also for ordinary domestic purposes; and if sanctioned by the 
head of the de ent, it may be extended, under reasonable limitations, 
to interests under act of July 26, 1866, which confers the right of mining, 
where the extension may not be beyond individual necessities, nor amount 
to waste or spoliation. 
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IMPORTANCE OF PROMOTING THE PLANTING AND GROWTH OF TREES. 

The earliest settlements began in the timber region, and where the 
felling of the forest was a necessity to make way for the plough. ; 

@ have now reached a period when the demand for timber is rapidly 
on the increase, and the supply diminishing. Settlements, too, are ap 
proaching the treeless regions of the plains. 

By what agency the western prairies and the country beyond have been 
denuded, it is useless to speculate. Experience has established the fact 
that those regions, by protection from fire and proper care, may be covered 
with a growth equal to the wants of settlers, and may be continually re 
newed for all time. In fact, it is known in places in Obio and Dlivos 
that where the land is protected from fire and other causes destructive of 
culture, there is a spontaneous growth of timber. 

The demand, however, as stated, is undoubtedly increasing to an enor 
mous extent, the States which appear to have at present an abundance is 
higber latitudes being those bordering on Lake Superior and Lake Erie, 
comprising the northern parts of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesots; 
yet even there the supply is so diminishing as to be a matter of seriow 
concern, 

Projects have been suggested for planting and rearing forests ; and yet 
while all descriptions of timber are becoming scarce in settled commusr 
ties, and more expensive, it is nevertheless the conviction that the eri 
may be feuastioaity proper effort in all the States east of the fing 
and even in those plains the grand forests of the Cascade potas far 
nish supplies, until the science of arboriculture may clothe such treeles 
localities as are not appropriated to cereal cultivation. 

A modern writer of eminence ventures the assertion that, with eo 
care and protection, even inarable territory and sandy deserts, as in Arabia 
and Africa, might in places be covered with forests, the theory not being 
inconsistent either with experience or the deductions of science. In fueb 
many acres in the Scioto and Miami valleys, in Ohio, are to-day covered 
with a thrifty timber growth sufficient for fuel and fencing, which thity 
years ago were entirely destitute. It is stated that timber is becommg 
sufficiently abundant for domestic uses in that State, where the land # 
the period of first settlements was without trees, and in the ordinary P&* 
lance of the times was known as “the barrens;” the process of 1@ 
cultivation oe now in fact silently going on in the States of the ™ 
as well as those in middle latitudes. 

The process of fostering this interest might be encouraged and advanced 
by so amending the homestead law as to require settlers in localite 
where there is a scarcity of timber to plant on each homestead tract 8 fen 
hundred treea, as part of a system of cultivation necessary to complet 8 
settler’s title, to be ebown in proving up the claim at the end of the fre 
yeare’ settlement now exacted by law; and further, by making it o 
tory upon United States surveyors to plant midway between each pit od 
trench the seeds of trees adapted to the climate, the fact of planting 
kind of seed to appear in the field-notes of survey, the duty to be &2 
under penalty of forfeiture of part of the money agreed to be paid = 
the surveyiog contract. In our instractions to surveyors gener! © 
deputies this proceeding was recommended, but could not be eat , 
the absence of legal stipulations, and has aceordingly fallen into dius 
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The system might further be extended by ordering the experiment at 
military posts and Indian agencies, requiring a number of acres to be en- 
closed and planted, or at least by stipulations that a limited area at such 
places shall be so protected as to leave them to the spontaneous action of 
nature. Facts could in this way-be accumulated which might ultimately 
develop a general system, and lead to advantageous results in connection 
with this interesting and important subject. 

The method of planting aud rearing trees is reduced to a science, the 
peculiarities of localities best adapted to different species having been 
ascertained. It is known that the pine and fir tribe are generally grown 
on sandy, shallow surface soil; other trees are natives of swamps; while 
the oak, hickory, chestnut and others of hardier and more solid growth, 
exist in natural and better soils suited to their several peculiarities. 

Such is the case with wild fruit trees, which have been changed into 
improved fruit-bearing orchards through the teachings of vegetable an- 
atomy and lahat The homestead settlers, or other parties upon 
whom the legislative os eae may lav its injunctions, can select seed 
or young growth best adapted to the soil in hand, littl: labor being re- 
quired for forest or ornamental trees which naturally grow in wild and 
uncultivated territory. The variety of soils existing in the public lands 
affords ample opportunities for encouraging this culture, and, under the 
requirement’ of law in the interests contemplated, may lead to valuable 
results in causing the product of cultivated forest to make good the de- 
ficienc eeatatiby the rapid advance of settlements and necessary destruc. 
tion of the forests of the wilderness; also supplying timber wants in tree- 
less territories. 


DONATION OLAIMS. 


Under the act of Congress, approved September 27, 1850, creating the 
*¢ office of surveyor general of the public lands in Oregon, and to provide 
for the survey, and to make dovations to settlers of the said public lands,” 
and the several acts supplemental, there were granted to individuals arriv- 
ing in Oregon and Washington before December 1, 1855, and commenc- 
ing residence and cultivation prior to date, the quantity of 640, 320, and 
160 acres to the several classes respectively mentioned in these laws. 

Under theese statutes there have been returned to the General Land 
Office by the registers and receivers in Oregon and Washington for patent 
4,524 certificates, covering by estimate 1,637,688 acres, and patents have 
issued on 3,811 certificates, embracing 1,282,423,$3 acres. 

There is a class of donations in Oregon and Washington where settle- 
ments were made prior to the extension of the lines of the public surveys, 
in which claimants under existing legislation may defer indefinitely their 
applications for survey by failirg to come forward and pay for the same. 

te is recommended that in all such cases a limitation by law be im- 
pored, say twelve months, within whioh, if the rarer are not applied for, 
it shall be the duty of the surveyor general to fix the location according 
to the regular legal subdivisions. 

It ia the duty of the General Land Office, in all cases where Indian 
treaties stipulate that titles shall be given, to issue the patents for reserva. 
tions, get.erally with # condition that a sale cannot be made by the re- 
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servee without the consent of the President or of the Secretary of the ln. 
terior; yet in some cases unconditional grants are ordered. 

' For the year ending June 80, 1866, there have been issued twelve 
hundred patents, including two hundred and vinety-eight thousand two 
hundred and fifty-six (298,256) acres of the loess 

Sacs and Foxes of the Missiasippi, Wyandotts, Stockbridges, Pawnee 
and half-breeds, Ponca half-breeds, Winnebagoes, Saca aod Foxes of Mi 
souri, Pottawatomies, Kansas Indians, Ottawas, and Chippewas. 

The range of our operations heretofore in this branch of the land service 
bas embraced reservations under treaties with the Pottawatomies, Ottawss, 
Miamies, Wyandotts, Creeks, Chickasaws, Choctaws, Pawnees, Delawares, 
Sioux, Shawnees, Omabas, Ioways, Ottoes, Kaskaskias, Peorias, Pianke 
shaws, Weas, and Appalachicolas. 

Thousands of patents under treaties with Indians of those tribes have 
heretofore been issued, and cases are from time to time arising requiring 
the action of this office in conveying title. 

By the seventh section of the second article of the treaty concluded 
September 30, 1854, with the Chippewas, it is declared “ that each heed 
of a family or single person over twenty-one years of age at the presest 
time, of the mixed bloods belonging to the iid er of Lake Superior, 
shall be entitled to eighty acres of land, to be selected by them, under the 
direction of the President, and which shall be secured to them by patest 
in the usual form.” 

The Secretary of the Interior, on the 17th of September last, upot 
review of the question as to the admissibility on unsurveyed land of om 
tain ecrip which had been been issued under said treaty, has rendered & 
decision declaring that, according to the terms of the treaty, selections are 
to be made under the direction of the President, but the selections cannt 
be effected until the surveys are made and plats officially returned ; thst 
such plats must be the basis of selection, and consequently locatioas o@ 
unsurveyed lands of Chippewa scrip are not legally admissible. 

Accordingly, a general circular iiss been issued to give fall effect & 
that decision. 

The United States in the earliest period of our history adopted i 
principle recognised by the English colonies and Government, of «xi® 
guishing by purchase the possessory right of the Indians, That 
was disclosed in the proclamation of October 7, 1763, by the 
Great Britain, which declared that no private person should make #J 
purchase from the Indians of any lands reserved to them within those pats 
of the colonies where settlement was allowed, but that “if at any time J 
of the said Indians should be inclined to dispose of the said lands, t 
same shall be purchased only for the Crown.” 

Our relations in regard to the Indian possessory privilege are fully de 
clared in the case of Johnson vs. Melntosh, 8th Wheaton, io which ## 
maintained that the United States bold the legal title, with the absolute 
right to extinguish the Indian claim to occupancy. 

The principles thus recognised have obtained to the present data, aud 
under their operation the process of extinguishing the aboriginal title be 
been pursued 80 as to meet the demands of advancing settlements, and # 
the Indian passes away before the onward wave of civilization, it is 
province of the surveying department to extend the lines of the 
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surveys; and farther, when by treaty or otherwise it is found necessary 
to mark out portions of territory for the concentration of Indian bands or 
tribes, or otherwise for Indian uses, the 7th section of the act of 8th April, 
1864, requires that the “surveys shall be under the direction and control 
of the General Land Office, and as nearly as may be in conformity to the 
rules and regulations under which other public lands are surveyed,” a 
power which hae been exercised in accordance with the expressed require- 
ments of the Indian. Office and under departmental orders. 


FOREIGN TYTLES. 


The United States, in the enlargement of national territory, have 
assumed obligations ynder the public law, and by treaties, to recognise all 
me which had lawful inception prior to the transfer of sovereignty and 

A primary and important duty required the separation of private from 
the public property. “The people change their sovereign. Their right 
to property remains unaffected.” 9 Peters, page 133, 

herefore Congress have established boards of commissioners, opened 
the United States Courts for the adjudication of foreign titles, and in nu- 
merous cases have awarded confirmation by special legislation. 

These titles are in minute parcels in the form of lots, in Spanish towns, 
in rural claims of inconsiderable extent, rising to ts of over a million 
of acres, which is the case in the Forbes title in Florida, that grant being 
extia4 than the State of Delaware, and nearly twice the size of Rhode 

and. 

The early routes of conquest and civilization may be traced in the old 
settlements from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, diverging east 
and west of the sete 

The titles we have dealt with are French, Speniah, British, and Mexican, 
depending for validity on the colonial laws of European sovereiguties, or 
of Mexico In some very few instances they were direct from the Crown, 
although usually made through the instrumentality of the governors 
general, intendants, ee and military commandants, 

The property which it is thus incumbent upon us to protect embraces 
every epecies of right, inceptive to complete, including ‘those rights 
which lie in contact—those which are executory, as well as those which 
are executed.” 4th Peters, page 511. 

There is no one branch of jurisprudence where greater research and 
extent of legal erudition have been displayed by the judicial tribunals than 
in the determination of the intricate eat aie which in this connection 
have arisen, been discussed and judicially determined. 

Upon final confirmation it is necessary to have these titles traced out 
and fixed, by survey and re-survey, on the earth’s surface, according to 
the peculiarities of the ultramarine or other system of the Government 
from which they originated, whether in claims of English measure, or 
according to the perch of Paris, or the Spanish lineal arpen, or the 
“ sitios” of California, ordinarily called leagues, and yet differing from the 
Spanish league of 7,056 arpene==6,002,),%, acres, in the proportion which 
that number of acres bears to the “sitio de gafiado mayor,” the ordinary 
California ranch, embracing the quantity of 4,438 49, acres, These foreign 
titles are necessarily interlocked with the public surveys. The limited 
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number yet to be passed upon should be brought summarily to final de- 
cision as suggested in regard to New Mexico and Arizona, so that the 
public property everywhere may be cleared of shadowy or groundless 
titles, and the national obligations met upon the basis of equity. 

This has been the policy of our Government, which has hitherto done 
20 in good faith upon the acquisition of new territory, and that, too, in a 
spirit of enlarged liberality. The confirmations have been followed by 
surveys in thousands of instances, and by complete patents from the United 
States in favor of the original grantees or their legal representatives. 

These proceedings have generally relieved the public land from such an- 
tagonistical claims, thereby enabling the Government to dispose of the 
soil without hazard of conflict, and hence the assurance in the public mind 
as to the absolute reliability of United States titles. With such assurance 
settlers and other purchasers will progressively advance upon the unsold 
soil, in which the Territories alone (yet to be organized into States) com- 
te a surface large enough to make ninety-seven States, each the size of 

aryland, exclusive of the “Indian country,” which covers 68,091 square 
roiles, or 44,114,240 acres. Then, too, notwithstanding the past immense 
disposal by sales and otherwise, there yet remain undis of in these 
Territories, and unsold in the land States, acres enough to accommodate 
over five hundred and thirty-nine million three hundred and eighty-eight 
thousand inbabitanta, according to the number of persons to a square 
mile in England and Wales, and that, too, in a country, according to a 
recent British writer, which is a “boundless mine of wealth,” its “re 
sources inexhaustible,” with “ climate varied and delightful.” 
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Tabular statement showing the number of acres of public lands surveyed im 
following land States and Territories up to June 30,1865, during the 
‘fiseal year, and the total of the public lands surveyed up to June 30, 1866, 
also the total area of the public domain remaining unsurveyed within the same. 


3g sg8t 33 j. «6 -BEES © aren of the band 
a8 ahas aie ey abe States and Terrt- 
Zo gqgak 225 Fe eau tories. 
2 Boar a i G = u— or 
es ae eer 
Land States and Ter $3 g $3 or rr ced = 
tories, $s chs zo | OR ag 
= ris 6s me 3 sF 4 
3S SB°y svi =) 5 
Pe sy | as a- 
ge 35 4 Zz 
ze hh ae Le Eye site ea 
856,888 770,189 : Be ; 
Seg seth es ace RSD ARO.B00: Lace $5,298,800 SB.085 
81,899 500,748 29,045,867 81,618,978 58450900 S85! 
BOOS nericre EOS ee RNCSL INSELIOD SSOTEOGR Ameer sO Gas 
Callomienwr- Atma ite 76s ST HRT IGE TINA Tek 
Oregon............... 6,448,866 979,865 — 1,985 5,780,196 585,945,174 60,975,800 95.2% 
Washington Rerritory 8888903 15.699 181.074 Sb80, 41,966,515 44,76.100 68.004 
Colorado Territory... 1,107,881 10,491 414,500 1,623,951 65,957,749 $e. 380,000 104.588 
Utah Territory! ...... B495;289 wees 095,980 o59,34t 6a, bet 0 06a 
Now Mexico Te ir'y 9,298,148 22) 998,149 25;975,498 —'T7,568.660 191 908 
Dakota Territory..... 1,744,881 118,108 1,659,989 158 188.091 1s 96.080 senent 
Montana Territory... i séicjoo Age Fe sito 92,016,640 oaaiaee 16.788 
AIADAIDA cee cecccece, 88°468°080 Tl galaestog0 3? 92,462,080 50, TRE 
Miseieeippi 179,840 > B0,179,840  ... 80,179,840 eTL488 
aisiana,. 461,440 98,461,440 8,000,000 98,461,440 <1 a8 
Betts $8,408,790 $3,406,720 5.198 
Florida 96,681,520 96,681,590 11,800,000 37,081,590 58,988 
hiov eet 95,576,900 |... 1... MBB HD.) STOOSD | BR OO 
Indiana vue 91,687,760... sus 91,687,780 8 21,687,760 SRSBD 
Michi Sc) 86198640 2002 eutiegego 222. 96,198,640 88,451. 
inolectisccefenclcs 85,468,400 .... cee.) AOR AOD 8 95,469,400 58,438 
Indian Territory... ae Geen MELE ; 44,154,900 44,184.40 08,980 
Totalecsrentec: . - «468, 666,252 1,297,262 4,267,087 474,160,551 901,808,249 1,465, 468,600 2 sam 095 


* The State of Nevada was enlarged by adding one degree of longitade—detached from the 
west part of Utah—11,728,845 acres ; aleo by the addition of that portion of Arizona lying be. 
tween the 87th degree of north latitude and Colorado river on the south, and the 87th degree 
of longitude weet, to the eastern boundary of Califo’ amounting to 938 acres, 
will increase the area of Nevada to 71,787,741 acres. 3 ia, however, eu to the approval 
of the legialature of Nevada, of which this office has not been advised at the dete of this report. 
Per act of May 5, 1866, 


+ A strip of one degree of longitude being taken from Utah on the weet, for the purpose of 
adding to Ne equivalent as 11,798,845 ag the area of Utah hoe Moinen ea wil be 
56,855,635 acres. Indian U 


kK were surveyed dering 
flecal year re. June 80, 1866, but as thie area forms part of that formerly surveyed as the 
public Jande, and is includ ners 
¢ The area of Arizona being dizninished by the cutting off the northwest corner and adding 
to Nevada, amounting to 7; acres, ite area will be 73,906,804 acres. 


GENERAL Lamp Orricg, October 2, 1866. 
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Statement exhibiting land concessions by acts of Congress to States and C. 
im raed and military wagon road purposes from the year 1850, i 


bss Bead 
Date of laws. Name of road. <Mile limite— tet | + "§ EERE 
ét “} a 
Bept. 90, 1850 Dlinols Central 6 and 15 ense® 88s aeede 
mew ieee mare ds eee Gnd 15 55058 0. seovecses €,505,058 00 
tate of Misaiealppi.* 
Sept. 30, 1980 mobite and Ohio River.... os Wise rscrtiess sa 99.. 6c ier rgsns 00 
Ang. as 1008 Southern railroad...... eos Gand 15.......0. 171,580 0.00.0. ne 404,800 00 
acsrecOOee. aba Spr mae G ON 15... pens ce scsscccesveesccosccs 653,800 00 
tate of Alabama.® 
Sept. 90, 1880 Mobile and Ohio River.... 6and15......0... 419,588 44.......... 280,400 00 
— 17, 1866 Alabama and Florids...... 6and15.......... 804,559 09.......... 419,620 00 
....., Alabama and Tennessee... 6 and 15.......... 440,700 16.... ..... 481,920 00 
June é 186 N'theastern & S’thwestern 6 and 15........ 289,585 58 - 691,840 00 
d O8808...... 6 and 15.. - 61,784 96... 182,480 00 
seceoecce 6 and 15.. 171,920 51.. 206,080 00 
irard.. 148 86.. Lenpienghes 
ciao. pama ben pete 616,000 00 
Ang. 11, 1856 No map Ged teewccnsecuts oon tose eesecccccesssecccer cece 
State of Frorida 
May 17, 1856 Florida railroad . 81, 442,542 14 
vee0-0 Wari Alab sina and Porta. 165; a . _ 165,688 00 
esiee stlO-tecss Penstcola and Geo 5 1,978; ae 568,729 87 
ingen Atlan. & G 87,583 29.......... 188,153 90 
of Louisiana, , 
Jane 3, ee Viekobe and Shrevep't.. 6and15.......... 358,911 70.......... 610,880 08 
seeeies Osses sia Opelousas & Gt W *n 6 and 16.. : seseees 967,840 00 
Aug. iv ‘Ne ap 580 SCO IOULOULIEC HONE aesencete 
se ot Avidandan 
Feb. 9, 1958 Memphis and Lite Hock... 6 6 and 15......... 438,646 89 
July 28, 1866 do, ....Addit’al 5 865,539 00 
Feb. 9, 1858 Cairo and Fulton ........ 6and 15 1,100,067 40 
July 28, 1866 Cairo and Fulton.......... Addit’al . . 966,739 00 
Pel. oe ee EA eee eee eae oO 288 a . 660,595 34 
July 28, 1866 ....do....... SerccgtlGuict AMAIA s0057B5.. 458,771 00 
State of Missouri, 
Jame 10, 182 Hannibal and St. Joeeph.. 6 and aR Bareeaissies 781,044 83. 
wocceslO.. 2.0. Pacific and 8. west. Branch 6 and 15 Gt 1,161,285 07 
Feb. 9, 188 Cairo and Fulton.......... 6.and 15.. 919,269 81 
Jaly 23, 1868.. ..... dOssesceees RE Addit’al 188,718 00 
Jaly ged Do at per Pilot 
Knob to Helena, Ark.)........ 00000 ONG BW. .....cescccesesecesess 1,400,000 00 
State of Iowa. 
May eg PA ghee Madre phe 6 and 15.... 
Jane 2, 184.. 
aes 15, 1838 akielsippi ad Mwoas “@and 15........ 
EMO 8, 1964. ..4O..6.00200 5055 5AOrncc.-coserees 
May 1B, tesa Osdar aids & Mo. River 6 and 15 
Jane 2, 1864 ....do.. ........... Ose veined avase 


Babi ue & Sioux Ci 
Le oer Ure nines G aad 16.-.... LANE 1 
June 2, 1966) fr re to Sionx 
May 12, 1964 McGregor and Weatern...... mareal 10 and 20........ececsseeee oeee+ 1,686,000 00 
e0ccesKO.. kee granted to State for 


Btate of Minnesota ‘‘at 
Bin sipar and Weet Fork 
oux eat For 
of the Des Motnesriver.”.........10 and 90 Snaaricstie’ servectoceess. 256,000 00 


Miesiesippi, Alabama, Fiorida, and Louisiana, under acte of May 17, ree 
<a Vee gee 1866, ba. rian expired, appli Heaton will be made to Congress to extend the tim 


for the completion of the ratlroads in 
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3 Sug 2S* 
ae Ge 
Date of laws. Name of road. —HMile Umits— Se3e8 sets TBH 
scuT™ akeo sSa 
a ee, Bo ghae8 ge5 
of Mic! 
1636 Port Huron and M waukie fae Ss é 6,468 68.......... BAMesS 
vtesdB,eeneDevlt and Milwankle;. Band 15........6. 90,998 T.......... MSO 
i an 
pate 00 Rese Bay ec rrce | GANG IBccescccce 18,888 $Becee ene. 2/0000 19 
pe Seite otf tte.. 6 and 15 511,495 90 Se 
and Pere uette,. 6and15......... 511,49 90.......... 
teeth Grand Rapids an and Indians 6and15......... 69,18 &.......... G18 8 
June %, 1864....do.....d0..... from Pas 
a es “enaSecee es ert 531,288 @ 
— eee ead eat 918,881 10........ - Sy 
Fans & iste idirguetia and’ Oatonagoa'@and is. vee BU6019 10.0.5 25°77. gmt suE 
March 8, 1845 ....d0.... ...ses0%- Cer «caseutue San 943,909 
Jane £1808 Chics , St. Paul & Fond 
du © (branch to On- 
vonagon) kok Ses Gand 35... 0.000 174,080 42.......... MARS 
..do.. Se t. Panl, & Fond 
1 (branch to Mar- ~ 
ivenanaqeccee Ls nen: eee 168,044 46,......... ISSR M 
July 5, 1968 Pohinsa! from Marquette 
to the mouth ef the Me 
nomonie river........... 6 and 15....... apa cebweeceteunacucc@ucce  weneee Om 
eetein gaa Exn cata Ceenence OD MRSCECG. tcwetetet ccs, cece @ 
tate of Wieconain. 
Jane 8, 1856 Tomah and Take wotingin eos a cues «» $24,048 88.......... SNe 
eae Croses and 
May RG irel roenah naa bake Banedace invicns 80 ARM MARS cee eeveeesSee oe OOM 
June Sy las ge Superior 6and15.......... 584,718 15 ......... SATS 
Mayor Goldb4 .....GO.ccccecocctecs MO Riwcxntnceret 10 and’ Wc Seo res cecesseee SOCQOS 
June 8, 1856 Branch to Bayfleld........ @amd15. ..... . 818,740 80.......... SIQBIR 
May) GB 100405.. is WOsee cite crete OO ede dace dO REG BOcccc cute socccvccsesuccuce 115,008 
Fane ab 2658 Chicago end N-weeeern} and t.e.c. wes MLIB OR... non. 0000000 


April * er] anes line of route . 
May 


rot Doty's Tabnd. 3 or Bele, 


ee in a northwestern 

direction to Bayfield and 

thence to Superior...... ......00 AUB BOCees cconcucccce «eee eeee 1,800,008 & 
Ma b $1867 St. Paaland Pacife.--.. - Gand 15 588 14 668,008 © 

rc! an c and 15.......... 466,568 14.... weeee 

MArCh SE I9GS So oca5 COO rec ter newer usccsustine 9 aac Santen Rena 580,000 00 
March & 1s6t Bragch St Paul & Padidc} G.and 16. 488,075 $8.......... TODS 
March 8, 1885 ....do............ GOs ccew Pacnne cece 10 and 90............ ve ee Tas, 088 
July 7 1862 Author'd oa of roate 
March 8, 1857 — Central...... - Gand 15 $53,083 © 
Marc b 3, 1365 Rweubs near Cckeackesy 290,000 0 
March 8, 1857 Winons and 8t. Peter..... 780,008 00 
March 8, 1865 ........ O05 ere aww S 690,000 68 
March 8, 1857 Minnesota Valley......... Ss 860,009 08 
May 12, 1864 ........ GOE PERE cee en 20 aka QUO seccecceee «160,000 @ 
May 5, 1864 L.Superior “to eke up| 
Joly 18, 1866 Authorized to m-ke up a 

deficiency within thirty }......... 10 and @........ Seat nea canenec eS  OeRuee Oe 

miles of the west line 

of sald road..... ..... 
July 4,186 From Houston, thro 

the counties of Fillmo 

Mower, Fresborne, an 

jocedaryorthe mane Sand ® 

un O OtalOG Gi cone oo 06 ORG BO ee cace nm ouas cuaheces 090 
. -do......From Hastings, throu 7 

the counties of D 

scott, Cower, and Mc 

Leod, to 6 western 

boundary of the state.......... eee B ONE Bios ennewcceevacyenewccut GONG 


State of Kaneas, 
March 8, 1863 Provides for two roads and 
tea. branches (n0 map 


10 Swot meuwe 
sy $8, 1966 St. Joseph and Denver City... aeeeee Oe meee 90... 


we 
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p mt 38 bo 
ith tye ana, 
Date of laws. Name of road. —HMile limits “30 EBng Bigs 
seas, Saha. Eee 
xSSee 28488 3c" 
State of California. ‘ 
July 25, 1866 Calfornia and Oregon. ...0. 2.004010 AN W.....eerererrerroeverves 8,200,000 00 


Jaly 18, 1986 Placerville and Sacramento 
Walleyiierescireuscdasececsevasss 10 orecccencececessenecves: 90000000, 


CORPORATIONS. 


daly 1, 1862 Union Pacific railroad, 
ey = 
m 
Missouri hast dia aT | 45,510 84 85,000,000 00 
Joly %, 1864 Central Pacific to eastern TEAR A adi gee ts ak 
boundary of Califo: 
thence pager ek % 
Pacific; a . WEGIOO 0 
aden do...... Northern Pacific ralirosd 


le’ 
Jaly $7, 1866 allancie ang Prise, ate 
ringfie 801 
the Pacific.” pesweded caves coveeeelO ANd WM. 2. ....cceeecee soeee oe 17,000,000 00 


Waa@om ROADS. 
March $,1863 From Fort Wilkins, Cop- 
per bor, Michigan, 
Fort Howard, Green 
Bay, Wieconsin......... BAMA1B......secceeeoeceees esses -eree 250,000 00 
March 8, 1668 From ean Cop- F 


Harbor, i 
to Fort Howard, Green 
Bay, Wisconain......... BAMA. ..cccscrescssesvcvccccesvvevcces 981,018 97 
Jane 90, 1864 From Saginaw City, Mi-) 
ch , by the shortest 
and most feasible route 
to the straits of Macki- 


sree eedOees eee DAW 00... -s eeeseyea cabo PGES ede oon eae et 1 A0T.600 00 


3g 
Q 
2 
and 
pe: 
yo: 
a 
. 
oa 


Joy 9,100 Fe Bats Gi i 
rom Eagene é 
of Mid e Pork of “ 


corecccccsccccsscvcoeesccces sess 708,000 00 
cece ecee eee rece eeeeseccceees 76,800 60 


5 
s 
Be: 
e; @ 


ee cerencceaee 


Cascade » to the 
eastern boennary of the 
BALE, 0505-0 ccvces-s0ree 8 PYECTeny Wr ee ey eee 460.000 00 
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RECAPITULATION. 
Betims Number ofacres Estimated 
namber of acres 
States. granted for wagon oe ee the age 98 ad 
EP geataets 595,088.00 2,505,058 .00 
Te ee Cn O08 680. $0 2,062,2940.09 
2,288,188 .560 8,729,190.08 
1,760,468. 80 2,380,114. 
1,072,408 45 1,578, 720.00 
1,798,167.19 8,940,271 48 
1,815,485.00 3,745, 160.22 
9, TT), 708.26 6,761, 207.9 
2,718,423 49 6, 327,988.98 
1,879,545 - 6,378,300 .58 


ig 
: 3 


id ag ER A ane trehrenti 
Mh ee A pp TIE Seaaiaals 


OreGOD. oo... ccovcceceee 


Genskzat Lénp Orion, September 4, 1866. 


No. 14.—Statement exhibiting land concessions by acis of Congress to States for 
canal purposes from the year 1827 to August 1, 1866, 


Total ne, 
States. Date of laws. Statutes. Page. Name of canal. of acres 
Ro ER Ge 2, 1887 4 
Feb. 27, 1841 5 ic Wabeah and Erte cana pee coeneanescs 1,e8,99 
ht Ma > iow ‘ is 
Ovesseoss MAT, isn of Het Wabash and Erie candl............... 90608 
May %, 1688 4 805 Zink ond Daywn cea: cece vecees S888 
(@th sec.) May 94, 1838 4 806 eral canal purposes............02. 600600 
linea eres ‘f 2, 1887 4 234 Saul “to connect the waters of the 
Iitinois river with those of Lake 
Michipan'erececomecincesteccessc 990,985 
Wisconsin.. hese 18, 1888 & $45 Milwaukie and Rock river canal...... 198,41 
April 10, 1966..........+0+++0++. Breakwater, harbor, aud ahip canal... nd 
Michigan,....ng. 26,1852 10 Sys St. Mary's ship camal............. coon OAC 
Mar. 98,1865 18 dosh. Pine oo Lake Superior ship son ean 
July 8, 1966 Printed laws, 0e0edO.c ccc eeee GOs. ces ssesdO. sc 25, 908,000 


July 8, 1866 Printed laws, re taht canal to connect the waters of 


Lake Saperior with io lake known 
as Lac La Te Bellen donuts eee wes 100,088 
RECAPITULATION, 


. 
CAD 00. cccccccccccccvccccccces. coccessece 


rotal © Sree eeeeeee te 10s ASS . © wee eto eeseseoos 4,405,998 


Sy 
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THE THREE PER CENT. LEGAL TENDER CERTIFICATES. 


In obedience to the law of 2d March last directing the issue of these 
securities to the amount of 50 millions for the redeeming of compound 
notes, Mr. McCulloch has published the requisite notice, and is now 
giving out the certificates in exchange for the October and December 
compounds, the aggregate of which will probably absorb the whole 
issue. It is very much to be regretted that the Secretary did not 
earlier announce this intention; for, perhaps, he might have diminished 
the shock which the money market suffered from the sudden locking 
up of 18 millions of greenbacks at a critical moment, in the New York 
Sub-Treasury! Nothing can more impressively iliustrate the varying 
sensitiveness of the money market than the events of the past few 
days. The withdrawal of greenbacks and compounds during the month 
of August was heavy, but it fuiled to make the slightest ripple on the 
stagnant surface of the money market. A month later Mr. McCulloch 
acted as if he thought he could still with the same impunity withdraw 
greenbacks from the circulation. He ventured to lock up a few mil- 
lions, but no one knows how many millions because the Treasury 
balance published daily puts together in one aggregate with the green- 
backs on hand, national bank notes, compounds and even gold certifi- 
cates, as well as redeemed Seven-Thirties. It is enough to know that 
et 3 amounts of greenbacks were daily taken out of the circulation 

stored away in the government vaults. In nine days the withdrawal 
was arrested, and the reverse process began, and seems to have con- 
tinued with little interruption ever since. But it was too late. It was 
8 critical time. The money market had received the shock, and the 
mischief was done. The Treasury balance has since been depleted from 
133 millions to 107 millions, but to little purpose, so far as the move- 
ments of the loan market are concerned. For yesterday money was 
extremely active, and indeed by some persons was declared to be more 
stringent than at any previous time since the flurry set in. 

The truth probably is that the worst of the pinch was over several 
days ago in the money market itself, but the resulting effects at the 
Stock Exchange are only partially developed. These effects are various. 
At first there was a general fall in the more mercurial securities, govern- 
ment bonds standing firm. The next phase was a reactionary rise in the 
former, while the latter fell, and are still falling, to the great injury of 
holders of Five-Twenties and other bonds throughout the country. Do 
we then suppose that the fall in Governments is due solely to the 
monetary pinch? By no means. There are other well-known causes 
at work, and the speculators are very busily exaggerating them. But 
those causes, we think, would not have had the depressing power they 
have—they would perhaps have had no such power at all—had not 
public confidence received that unhappy previous shock through the 
money market, which we regard as the chief bringer-on of the existing 
depression. 

t has been rumored about that some of the speculative advisers who 
were most anxious that Mr. McCulloch should tighten the money market 
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towards the close of September, set before themselves as the end of their 
scheme a fall and a subsequent rise in gold. If this were so the object 
has been accomplished. Gold has been down to 1424, but has risen 
again above 145, These persons are also credited with the desire to put 
down railroad and government securities. Here also they have not 
failed. [Railroad shares, before they “touched bottom” and rallied 
again, suffered some 6 or 8 per cent. depreciation, and government 
bonds, though previously so low in comparison of their intrinsic worth, 
are down 8 per cent., and appear to be going lower. 

This fall in securities has, no doubt, given an impulse to speculation, 
has attracted money into the pockets of the money lenders, and has 
ripened a rich harvest for operators in stocks and in gold. But what 
real solid good has it conferred upon the country? Or, rather, who can 
measure the evil which so sharp 8 monetary spasm may not have 
done? We repeat now, as we said last week, that there is an entire 
absence of evidence that Mr. McCulloch had an idea that any such 
mischievous consequences were imminent. He had, it must be believed, 
no design or intention to produce such disasters. But if they have 
really been induced, and if they are the effects flowing directly from the 
causes specified, then it is of the gravest moment that the truth should 
be pointed out in so distinct and luminous 4 way, that o similar error 
may never be made again by Mr. McCulloch, or by any future Secretary 
of the Treasury, or by any other official having power to increase or 
diminish the currency, when the fall drain sets in from the West. 

Now, with regard to the certificates. They will bear the uniform 
date of 15th October, and will be of the denomination of $5,000 and 
$10,000. Almost the only questions, however, which the public care 
to ask about these securities, are, will they give ease and steadiness to 
the money market? Will they undo the evil that has been caused ? 
The most conflicting opinions prevail on these points. Almost all 
parties agree, however, that the certificates will afford temporary relief 
it they put an end to the feverish suspense and incertitude as to the 
action of the Treasury, which is at present regarded as the chief dis- 
quieting force in operation. Besides this, however, the certificates 
Will doubtless place the banks in an easier position by enlarging the 
amount of floating paper available for bank reserves. the 50 
millions of October and December compounds which will be transmuted 
into certificates, a part only are held by the banks. The rest are in 
the hands of private individuals, and the aggregate, when exchanged, will 
pass into the banks and make these institutions more easy in point of 
reserve than they have been for some time. So confident are some 
sons of experience that this will be the way in which the certificates 
will work, that they predict the issue of 50 millions more as a conse- 
quence of the efficiency with which they will perform the functions for 
which they were authorized by Congress, 
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REFORMS IN THE NATIONAL BANKS. 


The closing of the Croton National Bank of this city afew days since, 
and the troubles in sume other institutions of equally small import- 
ance in various parts of the codntry have produced no prejudicial in- 
fluence whatever outside of a very narrow circle. These events have 
rather o reassuring than 8 depressing effect. For they show that the 
Internal Banking Law is so vigorously administered that the weak mem- 
bers of the sisterhood of banks must be strengthened or they will be re 
moved. Nor is there any prospect that this vigor will be relaxed. On 
the contrary, some further improvements in the law are demanded for 
the stability of our financial system, and for the safety of those great pub- 
lic interests with a view to which the banks exist and are endowed with 
their special privileges. Few real friends of the banks will object to 
such an improvement, for instance, as we contended for last week in the 
redemption of the National Bank notes in New York. Weare glad to 
see that the newspapers are beginning to agitate this measure of reform, 
for which there is so urgent a pressure of public opinion that its enforce- 
ment is a mere question of time. Some well-informed men are so san- 
guine as to affirm that it will be adopted by Congress at the ensuing 
session. This opinion is ably advocated by the Washington Jntellig- 
encer, which on the 2d October, made upon the subject the following 
very pertinent observations : 


“The projects before Congrees last winter in reference to the modifications of the 
national Bank eyetem entirely failed, and they will.no doubt, be revived at the 
coming eeseion, The experience of the last few months has enjoined the neceasity of 
some modification of the syetem. The recent prostration in the movey market, the 
eadden rise of the rate of interest, and the fall in stocks may ba ascribed in a great 
measure to the want of a uniform mode of reducing the national bank issues. Cur- 
rency was abundant everywhere in the eummer when it was not wanted; but in 
the fall, when wanted for moving the crops, and other business operations, it became 
scarce. The Comptroller of the Currency recommended to Congress, as a measure 
that would meet this and other difficulties appertaining to the present system, a plan 
for the redemption of national bank issues at some one or more central points. The 
Committee on Banking and Currency reported a bill for that purpose, which was 
not acted vu and, meanwhile the banks in the interior manifeated much op- 
position to it. It is now contended that such provision for redemption New York 
would give elasticity to the currency, rendering it abundant for all occasions when the 
activity of business ebculd require it. Now it ie abuodant for speculation, at a low 
rate of interest, at seasons when it is not wanted for regular business The in- 
equitable distribution of the national bank curreacy is another source of evil and 
has given rise to moch complaint in the South and West. The opposition to the 
banking system bas been manifested in aome quarters upon this ground alone, and 
strong combinations will at eome time be made against it, unless the defect be reme- 
died. Several remedies were proposed in the last Congress, but not adopted. Ao 
increase of the currency for the purpose of effecting a more equitable distribution 
was recommended on one hand, and another proposition was mado to ecale the 
shares allowed toibe North and Enst and distribute this excess in the South and 
West.” 


Those who are opposed to reforms in our banking law urge that it 
is unsafe to confer so much financial power as the National Bank Act 
places in the hands of certain officials of the Government. This argu- 
ment might be valid if no such institutions as our 1,600 National banks 
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had been organized, and if no such law had ever been passed to collect 
the banks of the country into one great organized community. But 
having so organized these banks, the country is bound to make the sys 
tem under which they act.as perfect and as safe as possible. Our banks 
may object to various requirements of the law. Some may find irkeome 
the searching reports exacted of them as to their condition at the close of 
every month, every quarter, andevery half year. Others may be rest 
less under the obligation to keep on hand 15 or 25 per cent. of legal ter- 
ders as reserve. d a third class may find fault with what they call 
the inquisitorial visits of the official Examiners, who periodically in 
vestigate and report to Washington the state of their business as it ap- 
pears on the face of the bank books. 

But these objectors must remember that a bank is not a close carpo 
ration. It is a public institution. It plays an important part in the 
monetary machinery of the country. Its functions are not primarily to 
make money for its owners, but to fulfil certain high functions with s 
view to the public, good. That public good requires that our banks 
should act under the fullest light of publicity. Such is the demand where 
a bank does a simple banking business of receiving deposits and making 
discounts or loans. But when, as has been usual in this country, the 
banks are permitted to issue notes to circulate as money, the need of 
publicity is infinitely in creased. [fa bank fails nuw, its failure interests 
& Vast multitude of persons scattered far and wide through the country: 
Hence the safeguards and preventions against bad banking need to be all 
the more efficient and large. 

It will be remembered that at the spring session of the Legislature 
of this State, the objections to National banking were discussed in © 
nection with s proposed “enabling act” to permit our city and Sts 
banks to withdraw from the National organization, and to bank under 
State laws. This law was passed 20th April, 1867, and as it is of some 
special interest at the present moment, we copy its chief provision 
as follows: 

Szorton 1. Whenever any banking association, organized and doi business sade 
the act of Oongress, aball dissolve its o ization as such national banking 
ation, it shall be lawful for a majority of the directors of such dissolved i 
upon the authority in writing of the owners of two-thirds of its capital stock, © & 
cute the certificate of association required by section six‘een, chapter two handed 
and sixty, laws of eighteen hundred and thirty-eight of this State. : 

Sz0. 2. Upon the execution and proof, of acknowledgment of such certificate, # 
required by section sixteen, aforesaid, which certificate shall further declare 
authority derived from the stockholders pursuant to the provisions of the first 
of this act, and upon filing a copy thereof in the office of the superintendent of ie 
bank pee with proof that the original is duly recorded sath office of a 
clerk of the county where any office of such banking association shall be located: 
association shall be held and regarded as a banking association under and in be 
of the laws of this State; and there upon all the assets, real and personal, of Gd 
said dissolved national banking association, eball immediately, by act of law, at 
without any conveyance or tranrfer, be vested in and become the property ste 
State bauking association ; and the directors of the dissolved organizatioo at the 
such dissolution, shall be the directora of the association created in pursuance 
of until the first annual election of directors thereafter. ie 

Seo. 8. Nothing in the banking laws of this State sball be constrocdas requ" 
any banking association or individosal banker to issue circulating notes—Le™ 

- Ohap. 475. 
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In connection with the forgegoing law we may remark that there are two 
or three points which have probably escaped the attention of its projectors. 
First, it does not ap that any considerable number of our sound influ. 
ential banks are so dissatisfied with the national system as to be desirous 
to leave it in a body, and except such a desertion were headed and sup- 
ported by banks of undoubted position the withdrawal might be so inter- 
preted by, the public as to injure the credit of the institution. This loss of 
credit actually happened as the result of such a movement and of other co- 
operesine circumstances in the case of the Unadilla Bank, and the 
armers and Citizens’ Bank of Brooklyn. 

Secondly, a bank retiring from the national system loses, of course, its 
right to issue currency. e country having once shaken off the curse 
of a multiform state-bank currency can never again allow the extinct sys- 
tem to revive. All further changes which the currency of this country 
undergoes will rather tend to unification than to multiplicity. Accord- 
ingly the law we publish above distinctly recognizes the loss of the cur- 
reney-issuing powers by converted banks. 

Thirdly, the persons who have been so sanguine as to the ease with 
which they could effect the process of converting a national bank into a 
State bank will do well to study the provisions of the National Currency 
Act. They will find from that law that the difficulties of the conversion 
will be considerable, will probably necessitate the liquidating of the banks 
altogether, and in any case will occupy a period of several months, 
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In the Mercnants’ Macazmwe for July we gave an analysis of that 
portion of the census of Rhode Island relating to persons. Our present 
paper will refer to the industries of the State, viz., its agriculture, fisheries, 
manufactures, &c. In reading these it must be kept in mind that Rhode 
Island is the smallest State in the Union as to territory (1,055 square 
miles) ; its population in 1865 was only 184,965, but this enumeration 
makes it the densest portion of the whole country. ; 

For many years Rhode Island has derived its chief importance from its 
manufacturing interests. Its fisheries and agriculture have flourished in 
the home markets created by these. Reciprocally acting on each other, 
every interest of the State has progressed; population has increased; and 
wealth aggregated beyond precedent. Indeed, Rhode Island, in proportion 
to ita territory and population, is now the richest spot in the New World. 


Il, AGRICULTURAL CENSUS, 


The statistics collected in the tables which follow refer to the lst day 
of June, 1865, and the year then ending. 
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The returns by counties stood at date as follows: 
Bristol. Kent. Newport. se ee she Waeh'ton, fon 


$ plowed..o..scos- eevee 168 5,543 f 5 
ai Fowia acces edesesios 3568 24,120 14,813 41,806 96,851 101,238 
‘pas’ P tangmcann eee 4,25 93,451 20,626 49,628 54,469 ph Rf 
“  unim OE..08 .00 2, 89,444 9,582 94,977 84,801 $901,080 
Total acreaga.....c.2-.., 12,292 82,557 52,961 198,818 146,058 PATE 
bh farms... ....-.. 1,607,180 $9,569,855 $5,486,087 $10,981,701 $3,844,469 $94,260.38 
S voce stock SOORDOOOOOO $ ”192°155 xa 5,667 . 680,853 TI! 6B0,662 2,666,488 
es implements .... 48,808 90,477 118,726 880,054 194,167 717,18 


The following table compares the aggregate returns of the State census: 
1865, with the U. 8. census of 1860 and 1850: 


Land—im ed opi ass a5 128 Py 
AM PFOVEd....scccccercccserseerccecssecees BOTOD, 

“ proved ........ Ss hutite ivhicasseennachtheien S000 186,006 197,431 

Total average reported........s00+.ssseceseeesonees 492,576 621,234 623,988 

Cash value of farmé ........eccseee Soandcc Woveeer coestees $24,880,949 $10,000,558 §17,00,00 

SS KOf live stock. ccsccescssccscreccssasesces ss 2,666,483 2,042,044 1,582,653 

“ of tools and imploments..........ssesee00. 717,287 686,701 rm 

“ of farms, stock, toola, &C .......ccccsevess $7,772,557 92,179,883 12,100,640 

Farms of 8 acres and OVEP........~scccssssesseceess No. 6,280 5,964 No return. 

BAIMEre. ssiscecces seonsiseceesecidcsiees siecickiescsieeesisiis 10,764 10,885 8308 


A slight examination of these figures will be sufficient to show that the 
agricultural interests of Rhode Island comprise no unimportant portion of 
the industrial pursuits of the State. An industry which has $27,773,857 
invested in farms and stock, and which employs 10,764 persons, is cer- 
tainly not an insignificant showing for a State of little more than 1,000 
square miles of territory. 

The following is a statement of the live stock owned in the State and 
of the products thereof, according to the State census returns of 1865 and 
the federal returns of 1860: 


Stock. 1880. 3865. | Products. 1860. 1885, 
Horses.......... Number, 7,121 11,188 | Milk eold..... ~ ....gals. 1,997,758 299,972 
Agees and maoles,.., ‘ 10 T1\| Bitter, <icsesssseeeesis Tbs. 1,621,767 961,466 

{Ich COWB......... et 19,700 17,518 | Cheese............. eee 181,511 19810 
Working oxen...... “ 1,857 6,188 | Cattle sold or killed . .. QT711,733 g76sa@@ 
Gther ce Cisbaremae - a ie h OO RPE Necieeaee 90,699 pee 

Piccslecseversics 8 and poultry......... 41) 
Swin@is.ocacuesvcass ss 17,478 fear Seep ae 


16,269 
POUltry.....ccceoee sssee 860,649 $199,187 


The cereal and other food crops for the same two census years aggte 
gate as follows : 


1085. 198, 
Wheaticccctcresceassere bush, 1,181 768 | Irieh potatoes.......... bush. 542,909 Tide 
OLaaaine cas 20,161 | Sweet potatoes......... 

Indian corn, © 461,497 466,688 | Hay...... 0. sc. ce ne cece tons. Bm 

oe Sena it res te Clover seed..........poands. 1st ia 
S865) Seeesicsieesceds 5 cr grass seed....... men, 

Buckwheat............. - * &678 9,800 | Wine... ccc. cccnssscsees gals “oot a 

asap Sees 

Value of orchard products .......... de eNleednviechsceesneseeus ceuestees 48,555 

Value of market garden Prodact@sic.cessscecences set eieneatalee Susetveises Pet otsa 


Also, in 1865, tobacco, 38,548 lbe.; honey, 14,884 Iba.; hops, 679 Ibs; 
flax, 245 Ibs.; peat dug, 9,522 cords; manures bought, $111,219. 
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The census of 1865 states in detail the principal products of market 
gtdene viz, onions, 152,603 bushels; carrots, 99,020 bushels ; beets, 
5,600 bushels; turnips, 202,480 bushels; green peas, 14,077 bushels ; 
string beans, 7,631 bushels; garden seed, $12,917; strawberries, 66,942 
"The tables of agricaltaral ata 

The tables of agricultural statistics show the average yield per acre in 
Rhode Ialand and Iowa (for 1865) of the crops SKcreaNEs ow : : 


——— Rhode Ialand—————~,_ Averg. per 
Ac Aver. per acre in 
Ha planted. Products. acre. we. 
Vonnetsreisecsrcsseeeereennesees scans 101,248 75,894 tons. 0.75 ton, 0.84 ton. 
Wheat, {Winer ccf 88 mebumh. 14.9 buah {95 PES: 
HA RRCCE RRC COCO ACOROTET MALONE 2,684 90,161 414 “ 13.5 % 
COM sacs Sanches Mean ceaee leh oabacor ME 1G,S18 406,688 “ 98.9 % 8©6aag 
ater Raawatcccssccss. swabs tenis anneeens 6,808 175,044 97.9 " $7.5 % 
POttoesnecstiee ascnccssesics one 7,602 T1067 * 98.4" 67.9 « 


The tables of agricultural statistics of the census of Rhode Island in 
1865 contain many items which it would be interesting to examine, and 
the examination of which would be of utility to the interests of agricul- 
ture in the State. But the full investigation of the subject would require 
too much space, and besides, it would be better done by those whose 
familiarity with the subject renders them better qualified to do it justice. 
We commend the study of the tables to such practical minds. 


Il, FISHERIES AND SHORE OENSUS. 


The statistics supplied under this heading are a novelty in census re- 
turns in this country. Though of great importance in some States no 
account of them has been obtained by the national census. Their import- 
ance in Rhode Island induced the “ R. L Society for the Encouragement 
of Domestic Industry” to make an attempt in 1860 to obtain some returns 
relating to them. The results were presented in a report to the Legis- 
lature in 1861, and from this we make the following extracts :— 

“ While the continental sbore-line of Rhode Island is only 45 miles, it 
has 320 miles of shore washed by the ebbing and flowing tides. Five 
out of the thirty-two towns that compose the State are situated on islands. 
The bays embraced within the State abound with fisb, many kinds of 
which are fitted for food, while others are only used for the mannfacture 
of fish-oil and for manures. The shores and shoals of these bays and of 
the extensive salt-ponds near the southern coast abound with shell-fish. 
Besides this, every ebbing tide leaves on almost eh portion of these 
shores a rich and valuable deposit of sea-weed and dri 

“The annual value of the product of these salt waters has never been 
ascertained. The committee deemed it worth an attempt to procure it. 
These products are of great valye and importance, They are eecured at 
an outlay of time and labcr, very small compared with their value. Many 
families derive a large part of their support from them. The amount of 
fish exported for food is very large, while other varieties are exported in 
larger quantities for manure or to be manufactured into special manures, 
which «re returned to the State undei long and learned names, as special 
ertil.zers. 
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“To ascertain the value and amount of the various products of these 
salt waters, the committee instituted inquiries. ud , . 
They regret to report that the returns made are not so full, nor, as they 
believe, so accurate as they desired. Some of the assistant marshals con- 
strued the queries to extend only to the quantities taken and sold. Others 
have almost entirely omitted all returns on the subject. The committes, 
however, are satisfied that they have commenced the enquiry. They did 
not expect full and accurate returns, but they have obtained enough to 
show the great importance of the enquiry and thereby to seoure future 
attention to it.” 

The plans and purposes of the committee in 1860 were adopted with 
some modifications and additions in the census of 1865. The results ob- 
tained in the latter year, though incomplete, are fuller than the original 
returns, These statistics must, from the nature of the case, depend to 
some extent upon estimates. For example, the clamps or clams on the 
shores are free to all the inhabitants of the State who choose to dig them. 
Persons come to the shores from all quarters, and often from distances of 
several miles, and dig as many clams as they choose, to eat or to cany 
home. Nothing can be exactly known of the quantities thus removed. 
The only estimates which could be made were from the opinions of the 
owners of shore farms, Much care and caution were used in obtaining 
the estimates, and it was the general opinion of the marshals that the 
quantities stated were less than the truth. 

The following statement shows the results of the enquiries in 1865 
compared with those made in 1860: 


1885. 1860. 1968. 1880. 

Salt marsh...........acres. 8581 1,979] Fish caught forfood.100 Ibe. 94,694 not stat'd 

i hav sve ccenccccens tons 2.116 1,540 | Value of eame.............. $121,0% | 

s6 8 yalte@.......5 oat ogi Clams dug bash. en Dot | a 
eee raltossscsecceeessey $80 ge ees 
Fish seined for manure and "2,905 ° 
Olle catessscccyeevse bbls. 154,468 000 “ 

Value of same... ...0.000.. $196,085 $118,655 $11,008 

Total value of fisheries, &c., as above $422,419 grin. 


These statistics, though imperfectpare sufficient to show that the fisheries 
and shore products in Rhode Island are of considerable importance, aad 
deserve the attention and care of the State, That they might be ia- 
creased in quantity and value is certain, and in a short time become the 
basis of industry little if at all inferior to the agricultural interest. The 
eee and arms of the sea, and the nature of the coast generally, are farot 
able to the artificial production both of fish and shell-fish. 


IV. OENSUS OF MANUFACTURES, 


The total value of manufactures for the year ending June 1, 1865, was 
$103,106,395, which was equal to $557 for each inhabitant of the State. 
The capital invested in manufactures at that date amounted to $32,646,603, 
eonal to $176 for each inhabitant. 
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The following shows the results of the State census of 1865 as com- 
pared with those of the United States census taken in 1860: 


U.8. Census. State Cenous. Increase. 
Capital invested..........ccccsceeccnces eens oss 278, 295, $82,646,603 $8,368,308 
ates 68,861,559 44,003,087 


** of products for year...... aes 108,106)895 
Seton ee ee iio ETT aries an ts Parme 
Hands employed ........ccsccscccccccvececccces 82,490 96,008 4,508 


The enormons increase in the value of raw materials used in 1865, and 
in the total value of the products of the same year, is partly owing more 


to the great advance in prices than increase in quantity as between 1860 
and 1865. 


The following table, taken from the alphabetical list of products for 
1865, gives certain details in relation to capital, cost, dc. : 
—Establishmentse— Capital Value of Valoe of 
No. Hands invested. 


Fi materials. acta, 
Cotton manufactures... ......... 149 16,049 15,71 i . 
Iron CS COC HIORCELEL be L 6,268 $ 6,1 2 es bar win obs e796 
Woolen sf ecccece 8&3 6,695 €,288,100 10,788,667 21,173,151 
wi 207 865 A 
All other manufactures ............ 1,063 Ross THe TSS yt] 16,805,172 
AGBTOGALC.... 2.200. cccccccccecce 1,459 86,903 82,646,603 68,861,553 108,106,895 


From this table it appears that of the $32,646,603 invested in manu- 
factures in 1865 wo less than $26,132,865 were invested in the three 
leading interests; of the sum of $68,861,552 paid for raw materials, 
$54,857,046 were paid by the same, and of the value of products, viz., 
$108,106,395; the value of cotton, woolen, and iron goods produced was 
$86,301,223. The particulars of these interests in 1860 and 1865 are 
thus given in the Rhode Island census report for 1865: 


-— Cotton——~— ——-Wool——_,, Tro 


1860. 1865. 1860. 1865, 1860, 1865. 

Eetablishments......... 170 143 69 88 134 188 
HandG - i cccsersccccece 18,900 16,049 4,239 6,595 8,949 6,263 
Capital invested..... ove $11.997 $15,716,900 $3,176,000 $5,283,100 98,620,200 $5,162,965 
Value of ip ..-. 6,690, 90,574,083 4,077,914 1 +769, 4,494,397 

‘© of products....... 16,168,681 65,478,610 6,929,205 21,178,151 4,680,115 9,650,562 
Cotton u 106.5002 25 41,614,707 26,950,626 38,056,200 1,46:,813 ........ seegisis 
Wool nsed; tba. 0 ..5.53..0 pissiestec & esbe suns 6,832,600 18,848,298 ........  cecsevee 
Cloth made, yards...... 147,652,800 104,865,978 19,813,600 14,635,477 ........ . 


These comparigons show that in cotton manufactures there was an 
enormous increase between 1860 and 1865 in the value of materials used 
and also in the value of products, though there was a large decrease in 
the quantity of both material and product. In the woolen and iron 
manufactures there was a great increase both in the quantity and value of 
the materials used and of the goods produced. 

The table which follows is given to show the distribution of the total 
manufacturing interest to the several counties in 1860 and 1865 ; 


lich- Hands Capital Cost ofma Value of 
Counties. pinents- employ inveet’d _ terials. roducts. 
1880 63 $824,650 $1,621,960 692,093 
Bristol . 1865 1,300 1,066,960 ‘5 3,122, 
1860 73 &77 2,706,760 1,667,163 8% 601,141 
KER cccscvcccccccovcccsisescsesesncs 1965 111 4781 880267  6,900,d1 10,250,068 
1880 §& 1,2% 799,100 648,193 1,218,635 
Newport....ccerccecceccccerere 0% 1865 199 087 777,480 1,678,519 
1860 9804 28,76 17,061,096 18,655,906  29,2:1, 
Providence..... 02s secevecseeeees 1966 1,088 % 148 . gaices Prey yee 
Washington..........-.scesecer sere 1885 112 2,689 2,870,860 6,648,880 9,510,006 
1660 1,191 28,400 $94,878,205 $19,868,515 940,711,296 
Bato... rcosssccccvereecvocess {100 1,459 88,008 99,646,608 63,961,553 Son ioetaes 
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‘Ihe following list comprises the greater portion of the produots of 
manufactures in Rhode Island, as reported by the census of 1865 for 
che year ending on the 1st June of that year: 


Paper cap tubes, Ibs... 22,50) 


Ale & lager beer.bble, — 4,260;Cott’n cloth pr’ 895,814,863 

Raiotyess &..... 57,500, ‘* bleached & Uyed PlUNeS .. .eecccseeeeee | 
Articles of jewelry, gt 8, oe snies $0,867,518 |Photographs... ...... 16,sw 
Artificial teeth sets.. 9,310 ‘* yarns & twine,lbe2,725,050 |Pictare frames........ 4en 
Assortments ofhard- ‘“ ‘warps, yarde ... 3,875,000 |Printing presees...... “Ms 
ware........ «--d0g, “© shoo and corset rolineous acid, gala. 95,09 

Awnipgs............. 1 lacings, gross . 800,000 |Rifies aud muskets 
AXEB.... ccc. ee SosonG Corsets,..........0.56 600 |Refined :ron, tons..... Se 
tage, Lealoreiste's Stolele bareisters 80,200 Cut nails, casks... .. . 80,000 |Kear sights for musk’s 60,000 
Balmoral skirts.... .  80,000/Dresses...........+. .. 8,780 |Sabers......... ..... 13,580 
Barrels and casks.... 85,300; Dyewoods ground, ton 600 |Salt, ground, bushela. 1010 
Kaekets..........05 A 2,660; Envelops .........00+. 500,0 0 iw machines...... 6 1s 
Block alphabets, sets Filee........ sees 540,000 e8 - secees SIAO® 
pisek ee sien ae At To pengee pent et 65.... 10008 
 & spools, Flax ng, ibe...... 184 /Shoddy, Ibs........... 334,000 
Book clasps. ee Grain groan bush 624 400 |Spermaceti, lbs...... 30,008 
B 6,816 |Steam boilers......... 11 
“* @DgiNes .....0.. Bs] 

000 |Sashes, blinds & d'rs. 

Shaw . me 
- “ae 
626,68 


Candles, Ibs.... ye Hoop skirt braid, Ibs. 5 
Can ate sdéases eats ae 4 8 a 600 |Stoves................ 658 
Cards, cut....... eee. 1,507, orse shoes.......... 8,026,000 Sugar, refined, Ibs.... 4,00408 
Cartes de Via adonseht an Horee shoe nails, Ie: 41,100 oy : eects 14,7 
iy OS.) seccies uminating gas, c. £.91,992, kindl'g w'd,c 1260 
Chain Sie, tons.... 1 n casi rors 710 (Straw hate............ MQ 
arcoal, bushels.... 690,800Iron sinks......... an Toys, sets ............ 1m 
Cloake and man «_ _ 4,000) ng leather, doz.... oo B8.... 4,089 
Cigatatee sieve cence. 8,844,970|Leather belting, feet.. 63,189 [Tobacco pipes, groes.. 2 
Cov) tar, bbls........ 8,222\Leather, sides......... $9,650 |Tranks ............... 20 
Coke, bushele....... . 821,900'Loom plckera, dozen.. 91,949 |Valises and bags...... Ba, 69 
Coal mined, tons..... 11,838'Lumber planed, feet . 1,080,000 |Vests........... see «6S 
Co: ae Rise = peal ses aseaukes pas hf den tons........ PP 
Cotin t nen ozen =, ecrews, groes.. 
tee peels 14,814'Marble tope & mantl’s 1,075 |Woolen cloth, yards..14,65,4" 
Carv. knives........ Marine engines..... 14 ae bi dozen. 400 
Cotton cloth, yards.104,865, BCS....... --- 1,600] “ hos'ry, p’re,ds 1088 
” thread, epools,dz],665,000/Market hands, eete.... 16,000 |Wool carded, ibs...... ‘1308 
‘© spooled, sp 720,000/Newepapers printed.. 6,410,000 |Weav’rs’ harn'ses, a'ts 14130 
** pope, 1b8......+. M60|\Nail kegs..........6. . 49,058/ “ reeds....... 4900 
* jines, doz,...... 18,6000i], gallons.... .... 226,976 Ny iBe, BANOS «= one 2. 
** tapes, yards... ..2,890,400/Patie and buckets. .... 1,800 & "| see 
‘ braid, balls, doz 200,000/Pants .............c006 87,004 |Water elevators. ...... ae 
** wicking, lbs.... 188,880)Paper boxes.......... 467,711 |Worsted braid, &c, yds 9,Nt,@8 
se ‘© gross.. 150,000\Plows & cultivators... 665 |Woolen yarn, Iba .. .. 1,0f1, 080 


The preceding list is by no means complete for all the articles mane- 
factured in the State. In some establishments a great variety of article 
is made, and while it is comparatively easy to obtain the total value of 
the products, it is difficult and sometimes impossible to obtain the exact 
number or quantity of all the different articies manufactured. 

The same remarks are true, and to a still greater extent, in relation to 
the articles used in the various manufactures. Alinost every important 
substance known in the animal, yegetable, and mineral kingdoms is used, 
and of some of them the quantities required are very great. From the 
returns we select only a few of the substances used during the year 
1864-65, and the average daily quantity, reckoning 300 working days is 
the year: 
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Year. Daily. 
Tbs, $0,484,980 101886 ons ar td 
“©” 18348998 44/477 


ne 42.568 149 Te2't0) 9,508 
“ 498 $1,600 ‘272 
Ibs. 634,617 2,115 1.7,500 892 
" gs7) 857 bis 484114 
“ "66,007 «936 | Pearl shelle 12,000 40 
“ 4,919'008 168,640 


445 

Let us apply the same method of illustration to the products of the 

manufactures. We have already given the quantities manufactured. The 

i the quantities produced daily of a few of the articles 
mentioned : 


Cotton cloth... ....... Gelaicaisatrts yards 849,558 
Cotton yarn and twine.............665 9,086 } Cut nail 
thread ..... ecoeses SpO0le 63.600 

eoes printed.............565- $83 
WUleS Soc sch ccc vase number 1,800 
Haircloth,...... ana asaee 
Rifiee and muskets ..........6. w.eeee 270 
Horse-shoes. 


eecresere eoeee .sDUMber 10,087 | Worsted braid 
1,988 


If we call the working day ten hours the production of cotton cloth in 
the State was equal to 583 yards per minute, of calico 532 yards per 
minute, of woolen cloths 81 yards per minute, and of wooden screws 2,922 
per minute, during all the working hours of the year. The total produc. 
tion of cotton and woolen cloths was 67,893 miles, and of calicoes 54,440 
miles. The total of cotton and woolen cloths and calicoes would circle 
the globe five times, or be equal to 1,164 yards for every man, woman 
and child in the State. It would nearly cover a surface 10 miles long by 
7 miles wide. 

These illustrations will give to some persons a clearer idea of the mag. 
nitude of the manufactures of the State than the simple statement of the 
quantities of the articles made. 

It should be remembered that during the year ending June 1, 1865, 
the amount of products of some of the most important branches of manu. 
facture was much less than it was five years previous. This was especially 
true in relation to manufactures of cotton. e high prices and difficulty 
of obtaining the cotton during the war, caused the suspension of several 
of the mills and reduced largely the quantity of the products. Several 
other branches of manufacture were also much depressed at the time the 
census was taken in the summer of 1865. 

With relation to the spindles, looms, and other machinery used in the 
manufacture of textiles in Rhode Island June 1, 1865, we give the follow. 


Breid, lacings, Bc........++ seaese ass anes eetees SEE etd Lee +++1,180 braidere, 


The number of steam-engines in use in the manufactures of the State, 
as reporied by the census of 1865, was 263, with 726 boilers, and with a 
total horse-power of 16,092. In addition to these three caloric engines 
with 11 Lorse-power were reported in Providence, Only 9 wind-mille 
were reported, but it is well known that several others were in operat on. 

In 258 manufacturing establishments water-power was used; in 828 
manufactories labor was the power used, and 104 used hired steam-power. 

14 
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The following table shows the power used in each county : 


——Steam——_—_——. —Establiahm'ts usiag— 

Connty. Engines. H-power. Bollere. Water. Horse. Manual. 
Brietol........ 15 $80 4t 1 1 él 
KONG. ccoccccccvccccccsescsssccscosccecs 12 866 3 £9 1 4 
Newport..... = 6.088 As ane ; nd 
Bera 145 6,881 #70 Z 11 “tT 
Washington 1 op 8 @ 656 
Whole State 968 8§=.: 16,008 "1% 238 - 8s 


In conclusion, we may repeat that the population of the State on Jase 
I, 1865, was 184,965. The ascertained value of the products of the State 
for the year then ending was as follows : 


Value of the products of agriculture........c-cccssccoccrsecseee sovesererecens ose 78.) 
mh oe if the fisheries, BC... ....ccccccccoss socvcccesscocseceswocsce ma 

as OW Gt manaiecteres sc iocaccie He ee eee 108,108,585 
Total value Of prodacts............scccescoccccsccessesccscsvecscsveceeece GLa es 


This shows a production of $601 to each inhabitant of the State as per 
census of 1865. 

In Massachusetts, the State census for the same year shows a pope 
tion of 1,267,239, and the value of all products for the year um 
$517,240,613, equal to $408 per capita. In the Massachusetts conmm 
there are large sums for whale, cod, and mackerel fisheries, coastwis 
' freights and other items, which are not found reported in the consue 
Rhode Island. Relatively, the last-named State is the most prodactive, 
as it has long been the wealthiest, State of the Union. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


The statement of the National debt, which we print on another 
offers some very suggestive aggregates. One is the net total, which now 
stands at 2,495 millions, against 2,492 millions a month ago. Since the 
debt reached its highest point two years ago, we have become 90 scl 
tomed to see the aggregate diminish month by month, that some et 
of disappointment is apt to spring up when we find that the process 
liquidation has been even temporarily arrested. In the present cese the 
amount of the increase is small, and does not quite reach 24 milliow 
of dullars. It must be remembered, however, that, in a practical polst 
of view, the present pressure of a National debt upon the resouress of 
the people does not depend so much upon the nominal te of thet 
debt, as upon the amount of the snnual interest it calls for, the metho’ 
of taxation used to collect the amount, and the sacrifices which thee 
taxes entail by the interruption of the industry of the toiling masses 
the population. 

If we are rightly informed, there are two causes for last month's & 
crease of the debt—heavy disbursements and diminished revenue. Ab 
though ths ordinary payments incident to the carrying on of the Gove® 
ment are being reduced by economy and retrenchment at Washingt 
to an extent which the public is not fully aware of, the extraordinery 
disbursements for the War Department, and especially for the payment 
of bounties, mount up to a very large sum. And when Co voted 
the extra bounties it was pointed out as inevitable that the donations to 
our soldiers must be made by borrowing, and by a consequent increase 
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of the public burdens and the public debt. As to the diminished re. 
venue, that is a result of the more equable adjustment of our internal 
taxation, which in 1865 and 1866 was found so galling and oppressive as 
to paralyze industry, to fetter the productive powers of the country, 
and to take out of the pockets of the people much more than it brought 
inte the coffers of the Government. Tor these reasons, and for others 
which are waived for the present, we are not surprised to see that the 
tendency of the public debt is to augment rather than to diminish. But 
when our crippled industries have had time to gather vigor, when the 
organization of labor and capital is no longer dislocated in the South, 
when the productive energies of the whole country are revived and set in 
full harmonious activity—when, in a word, the giant strength of the na. 
tion is recuperated and disenthralled, the pressure of the debt will be 
infinitely less onerous, less severe, and more manageable. 

The second suggestion from the debt is the satisfactory progress of the 
funding operations, in which the pr has been so steady and suc. 
cessful for two years past. We had been prepared to expect that Mr. 
McCulloch would have been compelled to relax the activity of these 
funding movements, and that after the vast efforts lately put forth to get 
relief for the Treasury from the prodigious aggregate of compounds and 
other floating short-date securities which mature this Fall, he would have 
left the Seven-Thirties that mature next summer, and would not be able 
to make any effective arrangements at present to diminish the amount 
out-standing. One is gratified, however, to find that no less than thirty- 
five millions of these Seven-thirties were redeemed and cancelled during 
the month of September. The aggregate now out is thus reduced to 
365 millions, of which some 225 millions mature in June next, and 140 
millions in the following month. The aggregate of these two issues was 
originally 530 millions. Although it is matter for regret that these 
notes were so issued originally as that such vast amounts of them should ° 
mature together, still they are now brought down to such narrow limits 
as to be easily manageable, and to suggest little ground for anxiety. The 
discovery on Thursday last of a dangerous and unusually well executed 
counterfeit of the June Seven-Thirties has caused some consternation 
among the holders of these securities, and will probably exert no small 
influence in stimulating the funding of both series into long bonds. Indeed 
woeshall not be surprised if these clever forgeries, together with the fre- 
quent losses of bondholders by fire and robbery, by shipwreck and other 
causes should tend to induce more preference than has heretofore been 
shown for registered bonds. It is worthy of being generally known to 
the public that registered bonds may be had from the Treasury without 
delay. The conversion is facilitated by act of Congress, which permits 
coupon bonds to be exchanged without expense into registered bonds ; 
and holders for investment throughout the tern States are availing 
themselves of the privilege so rapidly that we shall not be surprised if 
the greater part of the gold-bearing issues held in this country should 
before Geike transmuted into registered bonds which offer complete 


safety. saga 
We have only space to notice one more point in the debt statement, 
namely, the contraction of the greenback currency. In the exercise ot 
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the discretion confided to him by Congress in the act of April, 1865, 
Mr. McCulloch has seen fit to withdraw currency to the amount of 
four millions, which is the maximum the law allows. He evidently be 
lieved that the relief to the money market which would be caused by 
the issue of the Three per cent. Certificates would countervail ay 
tightening or stringency which might be caused by the maximum 
amount of legal contraction. As Mr. McCulloch is an old banker, and 
on the whole a very alscrinibaadogrend judicious thinker on practical 
finance, it is not improbable that he may have calculated aright this 
time. Indeed the present indications confirm our opinion as expressed 
last week, that the monetary pinch caused by locking up currency se 
denly in the Treasury, and aggravated by popular apprehension or by 
the machinations of speculators, has completely p off for the time 
being. Still the Secretary of the Treasury incurs so much odium in 
consequence of his being the depository of the power over the currency 
that it has been proposed as a great relief to him that this control 
should be deposited in a Board like that which governs the Bank of 
England, all whose deliberations and doings shall be completely public, 
and should be known by the press to every one. Whether this projet 
can be carried out or not may, perhaps, be doubted: as, also, w 
it would work well, if adopted. But we may be well assured that the 
duties of the Secretary of the Treasury are quite heavy enough, sad 
multifarious cnough, without this additional burden. 


THE BREADSTUFFS MAREBT. 


It was very generally anticipated that one of the early consequences 
of the abundant harvest throughout the entire country would be a é& 
cline in the value of breadstuffs. The high prices of cereals for several 
months past were attributed to the deficiency of last years crops; and it 
was rel concluded that, with our unusually abundant harvest, prices 
would rule low. That result, however, has not followed. On the com 
trary, as will be seen from the following comparison, the quotations now 
are little changed from those current at this time last year, when the é& 
ficiency of the crops was generally understood : 


Floar, Superfine, @ bbl $0 wo 080" ae = 
Shipping R. hoop Ohio, @l1 40 uu tJ 
Donble Extra Western and st. Lonis @i6 60 18 B 

outhern, fancy and ex D15 00 13 3 
heat, Chi Spring, per bush @ 2 60 1 
Milwaukee Clob,............0. Soeticran aan ae B 2 50 2 % 
R w Pedic s ease Col cans oa es cathe case st eee ete it 2 ‘4 : . 

Corn, Wear cen uM SHPO ROH HOHE He - RH OHOHEH HEHE eeeeeeseses . 

Southern Whiter: San Sts TH ASS gis Hf 
UCD OA SOUORONICRBS CCD OnSOD CORT HR GACL Ne RESrc Na sake D1 6 i 18 
Oats, Western cargoes bizene & 

Cd POCO OOOO Cent PeO loc eeeecces seer resee Oba ec kbee eseic @i 1 | & 


This apparent anomaly in values is not to be accounted for by amy 
disappointment at the result of our harvest. In some sections ogar 
a are made of the yield falling considerably short of anti 

ut such cases are the rare exceptions, the rule for the whole country 
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being all that could be expected from an increased average under crops, 
& fine season for planting and growing, and propitious weather for har- 
vesting. We have the best possible confirmation of this view in the 
large amounts of grain now pressing towards the markets. Exclusive of 
corn, the receipts at the grain ports of the West show an enormous in- 
orease upon those of last year. The arrivals at the ports of Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo and Cleveland, from August 3 to October 5, 
compare as follows with those for the same period of 1866: 


1867. 1986, Ingress 
WlOUT HS occincwsencns SO0deerccee 0 bescccevessesss bbis, 1,024,969 196,026 963 
Wheatti. cic Sai wees. Sal, bush. 12,164,968 4,877,913 4, 78, 202 
Bes teal cen hoa con camesa heres Enea na92, 1L,98%180 8,870,056 
Barley sree Se cv ee ca cc thease (eeteniae eens — 1,608,071 708, 
RYO Shiite essen cies le casadetewneteacbeteacmade 461,817 274,166 
mistattene ce? AeroliGeahy sels: eke. 787 vr 


19,776,155 10,455, 787 9,820.4) 
CORR. 200 vecccecsscenacscescccccccsseccecsosscescseces 101,458 10,544,723 Dec, 2,848,25 


The receipts of wheat show an increase of 65 per cent., and of oats, 
175 per cent.; while with the total of wheat, oats. barley and rye there 
is an increase of 90 per cent. In corn there is a falling off of 2,843,250 
bushels, or about 37 per cent. 

In accounting for the anomaly of such immensely increased receipts be- 
ing coincident with high prices, it is necessary to keep in view the con- 
dition of stocks both here and abroad before the harvest, and the sup- 
ply of the Euro grain countries. At the close of the last crop 

ear the stock of breadstuffs in all parts of this country was low, almost 

yond precedent. The stock of wheat was so far reduced that a few 
weeks more consumption would have found us without flour for large 
masses of population. The early supplies have thus been required for 
stocking the millers and meeting the immediate wants of consumption, 
while the surplus receipts have been ae taken for exportation. A 
similar condition of stocks prevailed in Europe. ‘Taking the average 
of European countries, it may be affirmed that they have now had de- 
ficient harvests for two successive years, and the past summer found 
them in a condition closely verging upon famiue. There, as here, the 
millers, owing to the high prices of grain, had worked upon the lowest 
possible stocks, intending to replenish after the harvest; and the con- 
sequence has been an unexpectedly large early demand for grain, and a 
general advance in prices. Were there behind this active fall demand 
an abundant supply of grain, it would be reasonable to conclude that 
the present high rates must ultimately yield; but the ae tenor of 
European advices tends to a different estimate of the result of the 
harvest. It is now generally conceded, with reference to Great Britain, 
that, although the harvesting weather was moderately propitious, yet 
the cold, heavy rains during the maturing of the crops did seriou sinjury, 
so that the yicld of wheat may be estimated at 20 per cent. below the 
average. The imports of wheat into the United Kingdom for the first 
two weeks of September were 1,521,000 cwts., see only 596,000 
cwts. for the same period of last year; which indicates a conviction 
among grain merchants that the country will require unusually large 
foreign supplies. Undue importance seems to have been attached to the 
fact that France has bought somewhat freely in the British markets, the 
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urchases having been chiefly of red wheat, intended for seeding, and 
palo after all comparatively nominal in quantity. It is very generally 
conceded, however, that the French crop is as short as that of Great 
Britain, and that France will have to be an importer of breadstuffs to a 
considerable extent. In Belgium the crop is short; the harvest of Po- 
land is poor; Spain is deficient, and has begun to import from Mar- 
seilles; and in Algeria the crop is so inadequate that urgent assistance 
will be required from France. On the other side of the account, South 
Russia is reported to have a fair crop; Turkey, and the countries bor 
dering on the Danube, have a full average; Egypt will have more thas 
its late surplus; Hungary and Banat have overwhelming ; while, 
as to the countries on the Baltic seaboard, there is as yet no definite in- 
formation. It will thus be seen that while many of the grain countries 
have about an average yield, yet the number deficient far outweighs 
those having above an average. Taking Europe as a whole, then, it 
must be concluded that its harvest is short. Still we donot consider the 
actual foreign yield below that of last year; and yet, taken in connection 
* with the very light stocks at the beginning of the year, the inference 
is plain, and it appears to us beyond reasonable question that the Old 
World will require all our surplus to make oF its deficiency. This fisct, 
however, does not warrant famine prices. heat enough has certainly 
been raised to supply the world’s demand. And yet, since it is our sar 
plus that determines the value of our crop, and as that surplus is needed 
for meeting the European deficiency, it is not easy to see how the prices 
of breadstuffs in this country can rule otherwise than high until next 
harvest, In the event of the yield proving better than is expected ia 
countries from which the advices are not conclusive, or of ourown crop 
proving even more abundant than present estimates, this oonclusien 
be to some extent modified ; but even in that case, it would be too 
to expect comparative cheapness in breadstuffs. 


\ 


COTTON GROWING AND THE COTTON TAX. 


Among those best acquainted with the details of cotton growing, it 
has long been a matter of doubt as to how far we should Bet athe to 
compete with the growers of other countries under the new conditéom 
of affairs inaugurated in the South. The experience of the planters 
during the last two years has been far from encouraging, notwithstasa- 
ing the high prices realised upon their product; but as that has beem & 
period of transition, it would be unfair to regard it as fully eernay.’ 
Ns may be expected to obtain permanently under the new order of 
ings. 
The recent decline in the price of cotton is forcing this question Upos 
the serious attention of the cotton trade. Thecurrent price of the 
at Liverpool is equal to about 20 cents, currency, for low mid 
which may be taken as representing the average crop; but out of 
20 cents the planters receives only about two-thirds, or 13} cents; foe 
aheremust be deducted 24 cents tax, and 34 cents expenses, inclu 
loss of weight on account of the damp condition of the cotton; which 
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brings down the price to 14 cents, without any allowance for the cost of 
carrying the article from the plantation to the interior towns. Accord- 
ing to one of the most trusted authorities in the New York cotton trade, 
this price is really below what it now costs to grow cotton; and a brief 
consideration will show the entire credibility of this assertion. Before 
the war the cost of cotton to the grower was understood to be 6 cents 
perlb. Now, however, every item of cost is enormously advanced. As 
a rule, prices average about double those of 1860. This rule applies to 
draft animals, to agricultural implements, to buildings, to the appliances 
for transportation and to gins, repairs and labor. The negroes live 
more expensively than when in a state of slavery, and require com- 
paratively higher wages, while, owing to the high prices of breadstuffs 
and provisions, it costs much more to feed them than formerly. It 
may, therefore, be quite safely estimated that for a given amount of 
labor the planter has to pay fully twice as muchas informer times. He 
is dependent more than formerly upon the factor for advances to culti- 
vate his crop, and, as his greater dependence is attended with increased 
risk to the lender, his interest charges become a very heavy item of 
cost, the pera rate upon factor’s loans being about 24 per o2nt. per 
month. Taking into consideration all these circumstances, it is readily 
perceived that the cost of growing cotton now is more than double 
that of years before the war. 

Yet, to these items of increased cost must be added the tax of 24 
eents per pound, the climax of the planter’s difficulties, placing him, as 
it does, in a position in which it becomes more than doubtful whether 
be can continue to compete successfully with the growers of other 
fcountries. Whatever may be said of the duty of the South to pay its 
ehare of the Federal buythens, it is very clear that the enforcement of 
this impost must end in sapping that eection of its vitality and fatally 
prostrating its chief rami and thus depriving the country of one of 
its principal sources of weal When cotton was selling at 35 to 45 
cents per pound the duty appeared comparatively harmless; but now 
that the price is steadily pre to its old level, the question of 
the tax becomes a matter of life or death to the cotton interest. We 
can ill afford to allow sectional influences to render us in any degree 
indifferent to the necessary result of such a digas The whole country 
is deeply concerned in maintaining our old ascendancy in the world’s 
cotton trade, for it has not only hitherto been a chief element in our 
national power, through the foreign demsnd which always exists for 
this staple, but the interests of Northern commerce and manufactures 
are also bound up in the maintenance of this supremacy. If England 
ean supply herself with cotton cheaper than ours, she at once gains an 
important advantage over our cotton manufacturers. But the really 
grave fact to be contemplated, in the event of our being outdone in 
competition as cotton growers, is that the South itself would be com- 

ratively rumed—a mere grain growing country competing with the 
WW éati-and in that case what becomes of the large Southern demand 
for Northern manufactures and Western breadstuffs? It is a shcrt- 
sighted policy which aims to relieve the burthens of the North by the 
imposition of this tax. Just so far as the tax injures the Scuth does it 
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injure Northern trade; eo that although we msy escape the impost, 
yet we do not escape ite effects. 

That there is real danger of our losing permanently our former as- 
cendency in the cotton trade is evident from a comparison of the imports 
of American cotton and of that of other countries into Great Britain 
before the war and since. The following figures will illustrate this 

oint: ’ 
a BEFORE THE WAB (GREAT BRITAIN). 


ican. Other countries. Total. 
aia en t3 eae BUF, WO 
765,630,544 164,151,904 929,738 8 
658,451,798 898; 806,278, 149 
151,846 165,181,903 887,810 
681,699,494 210,122,528 991,751,588 
Hy 048 ween es peng 
Sea ar 201,104'400 1, 
961,707,964 984,981,908 1, 
SINCE THE WAR (GREAT BRITAIN). 
1 125,882,490 842,145,808 07,93 IS 
oJ A ape pla RE yay es 3 


7 Re) 
i Rm a enaenNrigaine: XT amet De CE 

For the ten years preceding the war the imports of American cotta 
amounted to 7,127,500,000 pounds, and of the cotton of other countries 
to 2,161,000,000 pounds ; the proportion of the whole imports consisting 
of American being 77 per cent., and of all other countries 23 per cat 
In 1865, the proportion of American was 14 per cent. and of other 
countries 86 per cent.; but, owing to the continuance of the war during 
the first four months of the year, that period must be regarded a 
exceptional. In 1866, when planting in the South had been resumed, 
the receipts from the United States were 38 per cent. of the whole, and 
from other countries 62 per cent. Taking the receipts at Liverpool, for 
the two last cotton years (ending August 31, 1866 and 1867), we find 
the proportion in bales has been 37 per cent. of American and 78 per 
cent. of other counties. These statistics show that we bave lost ground 
immensely, and should be regarded as affording a conclusive rease 
why the Government should relieve this interest of its burthens. 

While we are now raising cotton without profit, India cotton fs 
selling at 7d. per pound at Liverpool, or about 60 per cent. above its 
value before the war. In cther words, the India growers can afford to 
have the price of their staple reduced 2}d. per pound before they are 
placed in their former position of competition with the United States 
Can we afford @ proportionate reduction in the priee of our staple? 
If not, how are we to compete with Eastern cotton? That the planter 
should be able to pay the tax under such circumstances is clearly 
impossible, 
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MOUNT CENIS SUMMIT RAILWAY. 


J The line of railway which has been in the course of construction for the last 
eighteen months over this pass, and which follows in the main the great road of 
the First Napoleon, was successfully traversed on the 21st ultimo over its whole 
length of 48 miles by a locomotive éngine. A train composed of an engine and 
two carriages left the St. Miche) station at 6:30 a. a. There were present the 
Dake of Vallambrossa; Mr. Fell, the inventor of the system; Mr. Brogden, a 
director of the company; Mr. Brunlees, the engineer, and his assistant, Mr. Bell; 
Mr. Blake, the agent of the company; Mr. Alexander and Mr. Barnes, locomo- 
tive engineers ; Signor Oopello, chief engineer for the Modane section of the 
tanovel ; Captain Beaumont, R. E., Mr. James Drogden, Mr. Jopling, Mr, Mor- 
ris and Captain Tyler, R. E., on the part of the British Government. 

Mr. Fell’s system consists of the application of a central double-headed raij 
placed on its side in the middle of the way and elevated about fourteen inches 
above the ordinary rails, There are four horizontal driving wheels on the engine 
under the control of the engine driver, which can be made by pressure to grasp 
the central rail so as to utilize the whole power of the eagine, and go enable it to 
work up incredible gradients without slipping. The carriages, also; have four 
horizontal wheels underneath, which, with the central rail, form a complete safety 
gaard, In addition to the ordinary break there are breaks upon the central rail- 
It would appear, therefore, impossible for the engine carriages to leave the rail ® 
where the central one is laid. 

The morning was admirubly adapted for the trip, the sun shining with great 
brilliancy upon the Alpine peaks and the numerous glaciers which are visible io 
the different parts of the route. After leaving the deep valley in which St. 
Michel is situated, the line passes by a gradient of one in thirty to the Pont de 
la Denise, where an iron bridge spans the river Arcq near the site ofthat which 
was carried away by the ioundations of last year. As the little train passed the 
village of Fournean, the workmen of the Grand Tannel of the Alps turned out 
en masse, and, as at all otber parts of the route, they were observed stoopiog 
down, and even endangering their lives for the purpose of inspecting the uouseal 
mechanism of the engine for working on the central rail. The first very steep 
gradient of one in twelve was eeen in passing Modane, and, foreshortened to the 
view, appeared on the approach as if impossible to surmount; but the engine, 
the second constructed on this syetem, bad already proved equal to the task on 
the experimental line, and, clutching the central rail between its horozont a 
wheels, it glided quickly up, under a pressure of steam not more than 80 lbs. to 
the square inch, without apparent effort. The progress was purposely slow, be- 
cause no engine or curriage bad previously passed over the line, and also to give 
opportunity for examining the works. The damages to the road on which the 
line was chiefly laid were found to be substantially repaired by the French gov- 

ernment. The magnificent scenery around, and the waterfall near Fort Sessail- 
Jon were much admired, as the sharp curves afforded different views while passing 
on the edges of the deep ravines. The train entered Lanslebourg station under 
a triumpbel arch, having accomplished 24 miles of distance, and attained an ele 
vation of 2,100 feet above St. Michel. 
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From this point the zigzags of ascent commence, and the gradients over « dis-. 
tance of four miles were for the most part one to twelve. Looking down from 
the train near the summit, as if from a balloon, four of the sigzags were visible 
at the same instant, to a depth of two thousand feet. The power of the engine 
was satisfactorily tested in this ascent, and the summit was reached under salvos 
of artillery from an improvised battery, and amid the cheers of French and Ital- 
ians who had gathered to welceme the English on the frontier. The engine again 
came to a stand under a tricmphal arch, at an elevation of 6,700 feet above the 
sea. Flags of the three nations, and a silk flag specially presented by Signor 
Ginaoli to Mr. Fell, waved over a sumptuous breakfast, also provided dy that 
gentleman. The hospice, the lake, and the plateau of the summit, surrounded by 
snow-clad peaks and glaciers, rising to an elevation of from 10,000 feet to 13,000 
feet were passed, and the portion of the descent commenced from the Grand 
Croix. The railway here follows the old Napoleon road, which was abandosed 
long since for diligence traffic on account of the dangers from avalanche. Ma- 
sonry-covered ways of extraordinary strength bad here been specially provided 
for the railway. 

The descent to Susa was a series of the sharpest curves and steepest gradients 
on which the central rail had been continuously laid. The Valley of the Dors, 
with Susa and the Convent of San Michel, and even the Superga above Turie, 
visible for thirty miles in the distance, presented a magnificent panorama, as th 
train wound through a clear atmosphere roand the mountain side. The coaf- 
dence of the party on a trip which would, under ordinary circumstances have 
been so dangerous, was manifested by their crowding round all parts of the 
engine, from which, under a feeling of the security afforded by the central rail, 
they thoroughly enjoyed the ever-changing scenes as they passed round the edgy 
of the variots precipices. Susa was entered amid the acclamations of multitades 
of spectators, and the party adjourned to dine at the Hotel de France. 

Thus was completed a journey unexampled in ita character both as respects 
the steepness of gradients, the elevation of the sammit level, and the difficalty 
with which the curves and precipices were overcome. 


GRENVILLE AND COLUMBIA (8. C.) RAILROAD, 
The Grenville and Columbia Railroad is constituted as follows : 


Main IAne—Columbia to Greenville, ......seccccscccccsescvcccsss:cnsscacsveteccecccccce 146% 
Branch Line—Cokesbury to Abbervilié,...........ccccscccccsccccsccevecccavececce. ll 
SY Set Belton sto Andesons., ssiiviiess.ccucsaceasenecuesctcen sein seaemeatene o% a 
Total length of road owned by Com Us sulslawele see elaine Suesicw’e deae cidceseces 
Blue Ridge EH, (leassd) Anderson to Welhalis «02.0 eae 
Total length of road operated by Company............sscccssscce eestonnes es ccc WK 


The fiscal is the same’ ae the calendar year. During the early mouths of 1866 
the track was incomplete and remained so until May 31, and it was not until 
August 31 that the bridge over the Broad River at Alston was restored. Is 
the meantime passengers and goods had been carried on the Broad River between 
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Columbia and Alston. and from May to August had still to be ferried across 
the river at the latter point. With exception of the newly laid portions the 
roadway is reported to be still imperfect and needing extensive repairs. 

The rolling stock at the end of 1866 consisted of 16 freight of 7 passenger 
locomotives ; 5 passenger and 8 2d‘class and mail cars; and 58 freight cars in 
order and 3 passenger and 2 mail cars, and 21 freight cara which will be rebuilt. 
The company at the same time were building 8 new cars. The freight stock 
requires to be largely increased to meet the business offering. During the year 
passenger trains had been run 60,598 miles, and freight trains 57,840 miles, car- 
rying 31,326 passengers and with its freight, 11,343 bales of cotton. 

The gross earnings in the year 1866 


Ambounted:to the\anm Of... ecsscnsrcncles cate costes. cocuiee sivas ivaseicecentesnk $251,981 17 


Vis.: from freight $126,811 28, 118,917 vernment business $4,859 05, 
capeiys woh aes , Passengers $112,917 98, go #, 


t expenses (Including $90,000 extraordinory) ..........cscccccseeeceeeesee on 144,780 87 
Net income after deducting expenses..............ccs08 covcccserseececcscsecccases $107,200 82 


And there was expended during the year for reconstruction and repairs made 
necessary by war and freshet $157,686 34. 
The total receipts and disbursements, from January 1 to December 31, 1866 


4 
are thus shown in the statement of the auditor, viz. : 


Cash January 1.... 934 66/8 ht of way, 26 010 68 
balan ‘an Bree SaNO jarv of way, &.......... 

tal Stock.seeeee.. $1,880 60 * iis evate sere Lmseeaeicesees is 

Real Estate ........... 6,000 00 7,680 00 | Profit and Logs .....-.ccssssseceess 21,891 82 

Income of road... .... 240,454 21 Blue Ridge RR., old accounts .... 8,000 00 

payable .......... 121,896 45 861,849 66 | Interest and Exchange............. 18,085 96 

pe ger ier tage Pe EE LO arent oe paper ty lip Be eviadsisesces's seer aa 
terials, on hand, Jaa. ‘ay prior to 1866.........seseseeee 

— rE Way 1066, tncinding extraordinary rap 

POCA Tress sc secssstcascsscioce, Qa soporation prior tid. ST oe 

as | — Pasa. _ 

Materials on hand Dec. 81.......... 4,584 
Receipts and cash on hand ........ 26,824 57 
Tothlesarccseccceessesssetesusecs $426,015 66 


The capital account in which is shown the condition of the company at the 
close of 1866 is as follows : 


6A 

00- 

92 

48 

Coet Of PORd......ecccccsevcccccersenecccseeessccsesesssanseas sees essere eeee ers * 

Locomotives and cars rd 

estate, surveys, BC........seeeee ecdcsccoovece 4 

Bille receivable.........sssereveee pas 

stocks in other Kallroada sees brirre4 

Ma &C., OD DANG......  cscccccscsccnrecscceescceee crest tassssceeens davoes Sen or 
Receipts and cash on band.......-..6001 srrrsovercrscscerersesercesrsseecusoeess 

Total. potccecsesceeccweccces nsec stare eeee sess seesseev esse ses seesesne sss $3,205,298 89 
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The bonded debt is thus accounted for : 


Jet Mortzago bonds dne in 1862, 68 &'64...........csneveseccceecssvsces sovesesers arg . 
Bonds guaranteed by State, due July 1981, 'S? and ‘83........ Teeevstecscveceeces 694, 
Plain bende, due in 10 years from July 1855 and 1868,........ccccsseseeesseeere #8 600,000 00 
Total outatanding Dec. 81, 1886. ......cevcccnocccecssscccvssscesocesescssvase ee $1,550,000 09 
Coupons and interest to January 1, 1867.....sce..sssscesseeeece seeee seneeseee vee 484,995 OD 
Total bonde, coupons and interest...........ccecereercceecccensssevesescccscces $2,034,295 00 


The approximate loes and damage sustained by war and freshet is set dows 
at $323,205 90, and the loss in assets by the collapse of the Confederate gor- 
ernment at $925,568 02. 


DEBT AND FINANCES OF ALBANY. 


The indebtedness of the City of Albany is arranged under the three beads of 
“ General Debt,” “ Water Debt,” and “ Contingent Debt ,” the details of eeck 
of which, as they stood on the lst November, 1866, are shown in the following 
statement : 


Generat Dest (principal and interest chargeable 0. taxation). 
Amounts ontstanding— -—Interest Lan’ oS Tow 
en. 


5 per ct. vata 7 per ct. Wh ere. Amospt. 
ae 000 1,500 On demand x SAO 
sees 90,000 wees Jan. 1 & July 1. N. Yor a4 
m ShNo00 a 
21,000 Soue Junei&Dec.1. * 2,00 
20,000 ay 4 “ ry) ROO 
90,000 A rv) yy 6 0.008 
20,000 cose ce ee Med on 
19,000 tees We Bs Mi 1400 
cee+ 90,000 s we o 20,008 
weve 99,000 op we “ 90,008 
Seer, 20,000 “ rv “ee 2.008 
20,000 3 Ty a ry 20,008 

000 “ “ cry 90,608 

10,000 Feb.1& Aug.1. Boston. 10,00 

20:00 a ry) + 90,009 

2,000 “ “ “ 2,000 

“ “ rt) 20.000 

3 O00 a oo os 2.000 

Ly ou moe 

20'000 “ ‘ 96,008 

20.000 Ty Ty “ 20,088 

tees 20,000 re “ 92,000 
$100,000 $348,000 $1,500 $444 00 


Incladed in the above are $100,000 6 per cents, due 1880-84, issued fur 
the relief of families of drafted men, and $190,000 6 per cents dne 1885-%, 
iesued for the purchase of Congress Hall block. 

In additiou to the foregoing are bonds of the city loaned to the Albany Nortb- 
ern Railroad Company amounting to the sum of $300,000, 6 per cents, priaci- 
pal payable May 1, 1879, and interest May 1 and November 1, in the city of 
New York. Including this amount the sum total dependent on taxation for pria- 
cipal and interest is $744,500. 

The sinking fand established for the extinguishment of this debt now holds 
investments to the amount of $10,000 (city bonds of 1881 and 1882) bearing 6 
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per cent. interest. Including a balance in the Chamberlain's hands at the com 

mencement of 1865-66, of $62,420 82; epecial tax $10,000; rent of New York 
Central Railroad depot (two years), $12,000, and other income, the total receipts 
on this account in the year ending November Ist, 1866 was $89,313 22. The dis. 
bursements (redemptions) in the ame year, amounted to $93,750 00 leaving the 
fand in debt to the amount of $4436 88. [On the let July, 1867, $20,000 6 
per cents became due, for which provision was made by the Chamberlain]. 


“‘ Water Debt,” principal and interest chargeable to City Water Works re- 
venue : 


Princi Amount _————-Interest————___. 

phos 6. outstanding. Rate, en. Where. 
SOB Benedetto $15,000 6  Feb.1@Angi. Albany. 

ee rapecloely anagem 

br beat centhstagcasabe a sscaliteeceat. 50,000 6 “ “ ASE 

1876..... 250,000 6 “ “ “ 

b Fort CRA aah RGR RSS GAAON fe aires te ~—- 960,000 «6 “ “ ” 

ot Ey ee oh ee $850,000 6 Feb.1@Aug.l. ..... aie 


The sinking faod for the payment of these bonds, as they become due, is made 
up chiefly from ao annual appropriation of $5,000 by the city and interest on 
investments. The total income in the year 1865-66, including a balance of 
$247 50 from previous year amouulcd w 13,783 95. From this was purchased 
water bonds $10,000, for $10,109, leaving a balance to credit of $3,674 95. The 
investments held by the Trustees of the Fund at the close of the year were aa 
follows : 


b'ds, 1871....... 1,000 | City 5's, 1878.....0.0066 000 | City 6's, 1888 .......... ,000 
bili a ee Te P1890 sos ste » Oe tf he Weta Cueto 
Sealing) 1s eee 14,000} “1891s. c ss... 1,000 | Cash in bank. ........ 31675 


—total investment $115,674 95. 
“ Contingent Debt,” privcipal and interest chargeable to corporations : 


Princ! Corporate Title 


stotd'g Rave, When.” Where, 

yable. of bencficiaries. outet'd’g. Rate, en. ere. 

Fee Sairt..natvny S We Beware RR ERED Tent pty 2, Began 

1ite © sas “ “ (Pier aang res’ 200,000 6 “ “ 

Ish Aah hh, Aan a LONER EY moo 6 HH 

1896 "8 sees Albany & Susquehanna RR........... . 800,000 6 “* Us “ 
Total contingent debt .....cc.ceerceseses Becesnne $1,650,000 6 


The bonds for the construction of the Albany and West Stockbridge Rail- 
road were issued in accordance with agreements made for $650,000 April 23, 
1840, and for $350,000 Jane 26, 1841, between the city and the Weatero 
(Maga) Railroad Company, the interest payable by the latter, and for the inal 
extinction of the debt the same company contributes towards a sinking fund 
(originally of $100,000) one per cent on the total amount of the loan over and 
above the interest. The sinking fand thus established amounted, November 30, 
1866, to the sum of $995,841 34, and heace for all practical purposes the city 
is entirely relieved from the contingency involved in the first issue of the bonds. 
Included in the sinking fand are $311,000 of the issue, viz.: of bonds payable 
in 1866, $246,000; in 1870, $38,000; in 1871, $9,000, aud in 1876, $18,000. 
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'y bese bonds have since been returned to the city and destroyed, thus reducing 
the actual outstanding debt to $689,000. 

The Albany and Susquehanna Railroad loan sy secured by a mortgage on the 
property of the company, which besides interest will contribute one per cent. an- 
pually to a sinking fund established for the finul liquidation of the bonds issoed. 
[The first contribution has been paid, and there can be no doudt of the ability 
of the beneficiary to meet al] fature demands as they become due.] 

The loan to the Albany Northern Railroad origivally belonged to the cate- 
gory of contingent debt, but on account of the bankruptcy and subsequent sale 
of this company’s property, the city has become liable for both principal snd 
interest, and heuce its transfer to the general debt list. 

The aggregate debt and liabilities of the city, the sum of the above stated 
indebtedness at the end of the year 1865-66, amounted to $3,094,500, or lex 
sinking fand, to $1,972,983 71, as shown in the following recapitalation : 


Me E 
ral Fon 

Albany x Northern Rallroad........-.sssecscccscocssvceseces 
Water Work. .ciscccccssiscesocancccvconooee wee : 


Albany ‘and West Stockbridge Hallroad ‘ 
Albany and Susquehanna Rallroad....... ....esscccvecvees 


HOGI SL ENE. $3,004,500 $1,191,516 $1,97290 
Tbe total of the income account for the fiscal year ending Nov. 1, 1866, is 
shown in the following exhibit : 


Balance Co Merl  hecteee: 
Receipts ter J apala 1, 1665, to . Dyin 
Jisbursem: 9081 1 
Geah.on hand Kor. 1, 1886... 00008 Galtviceccecsecsiveseurccesss Raeeirente 71,Bl & 

Total seniccensisccsdecsnsatageeccesssatencncce ndosnenS6ace $1,049,829 28 $1.000,49 8 


The principal sources of income were—taxes, $455,143 11; bonds issued, 
$190,000; temporary loan, $110,000; water works, $92,729 62; county, $32- 
981 52; assessments for streets and drains $23,481 69; school fand appropris- 
tions, $19,105 96; trastees general debt sinking fand, $12,900, &c, &c. 

Disbursements were made as follows: Temporary loans, $185 (000; Board 
of Uapital Police, $80,123 61; trustees general debtsinkiog fund, $75,150; 
Congress Hall block (purchase) $68,858 75; district schools, $64,296 90; 
water works, $35,084 65, and interest on water bonds $51,000; alimehoese, 
$47,439 16: streets and drains, $34,484 60; contingents, $51,834 09, al 
street contingents $22,903 17; fire department, $46,622 36; lamps, $44,257 
97; poor, $42,612 05; interest, $48,398 45; city hall, $10,256 26; feery, 
$10,796 47; salaries, $15,725 ; county, $16,461 48, &c., &. 


The following table shows the amount raised by tax des the past five 
for the several objects therein stated : % palit ‘ne 


1982. rr a 
peer ere 00ee cecvccnccccocs otbeag 00 e148 000 00 $168,470 00 $106,008 08 
Bireetesscccsss sccciiccee’ 222 "ato 99 "ates an *geB OO B00 0” eal 
eae nc euuesiveseiersnnes 000 28,000 00 82.000 00 88.000 00 6, 4 
Gly Roorenevccscrcee sc: 1800 9 ANUAO G9 $000 68,90 0 inom 
OO oeercinie meneame 000 00 81,000 00 «81° 700 40,008 
POHCO.---s000 seresrsveesseree 40,000 09 40,000 0» aloo nase on AAR 
Oy ence eee a G14 84 GRIST BDI OS TORN eet we 
OEE Swe acd testes te $240,014 04 $940,219 7 $300,819 01 $493,000 0 genie 1 
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Thus it appears that five years has nearly duplicated the taxation for city pur- 
poses. The increase, however, is much of it of a temporary natare only, The 
increase of the police tax is, in consequence of the establishment of the Cap- 
ital Police, an institution on a basis similar to the Metropolitan Police. In other 
respects the increase has been comparatively moderate, considering the increased 
price of labor. Probably the city was better lighted in 1866 on $40,000, than 
in 1862 on $22,000, and it is possible that to care for the came number of poor 
twice as much is now required as five years ago. If rigid economy, however, 
has ben practised in these departments how much more rigidly has that ecor.o- 
my been applied to the Department of Schools, the increased cost in the five 
years having been only about 20 per cent. 

The population of Albany in 1860 was 62,367, and in 1865 62,613. It thas 
appears that the increased taxation has not been relieved by a corresponding in- 
creage in population. In 1862-64 it was probably lower than in 1860, and for 
those years we quote it at 60,000. By the taxing season of 1865 the retarning 
soldiers might have increased the numbers to 62,500. Taking these figures for 
granted (and the figures by census in 1865 as the nambers on which the tax for 
1866 was levied) the taxation, per capita, has been as follows: for 1862 $4.11; 
for 1863 $410; for 1864 $477; for 1865 $6.75, and for 1866 $7.27. This 
amount was for city purposes only. 


wees 


TH STATE OF EUROPE, 


The telegraphic synopsis of Count Bismarck’s recent speeches indicate conclu. 
sively the appreciation by bis Government of the situation of the country in 
ite relation to France, and its resolute determination to proceed in its course un- 
intimidated by the covert menaces of foreign governmente, and prepared if need 
be to defend itself and its policy by force of arms. The dignified reticence of the 
King of Prussia was not obligatory upon other statesmen of inferior rank though 
more real influence than the King. Accordingly the Prussian Prime Minister, in 
the face of the French pretensions that the status quo determined by the late treaty 
is to be the limit of German extension or unification, proclaims to the world 
from his place in the German Parliament that the complete union of the Teu- 
tonic races under one government is still proceeding and will proceed ; and while 
be avows his belief that no power is mean enough, he also boasts that no power 
is strong enough, to prevent it. There can be no doubt as to the meaning of 
these words, delivered by a man of Count Bismarck’s character, at the head of a 
great nation flushed with recent successes on a popular path, into which he has 
led them. The only question that can remain is whether France will take up 
the practical deflance—a defiance, bowever, which would not have been one at 
all bad it not been for her ostentatious interference and vain demands for terri- 
torial compensation to match the increasing strength of her north-eastern 
peighbor. It must be herd for so proad a nation to stomach the rebuff—not the 
leas hard because she bas provoked it. ‘In do no, moreover, lets ber down from 
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the first place so dear to Frenchmen—that of the first military nation of the 
Continent ; and the descent—thanks to her policy elseewhere—will not remsia 
one of theory alone. The course of events in Italy is closely coanected with the 
relations between Prussia and France. The latter a few years ago aasamed the 
place of patron to the Italian people; but ebe has, like other patrons, demanded 
such inconvenient and humiliating deference and sacrifice in return for ber faver 
that the protege has been driven to seek assistance in-apother quarter. Italy hes 
has had to thank Progsia for ite last acquisition of Italian territory— Venetia; 
but yet has not wholly escaped from the tutelage which France has fastened 
upon her. Whatever the Italian King and Government may do, the naties 
like Germany desires to complete the consolidation of its race by the comprebes- 
sion under ope Government of all the Italian people. If France has eithers 
national interest which winces at the augmented strength of its late suppliest 
for her assistance, or if she has within herself a religious element with which the 
Emperor does not choose to break, the Italians see no reason why the programme 
which the Emperor laid down when be went to war with Austria for Itaiy should 
not be completed. Their latest ally is neither jealous of Italian strength ser 
subject tu any religious qualms when the Papal Government is interfered with, 
and thus they see a means of making the acqaisition of Rome, as they did thet 
of Venice, without the sanction, or in spite of the sanction, of the power whic 
resides in Paris. It would be strange if they doubted in the fortane of ther 
star, when they look back at what has been accomplished and feel how mod 
more their fate is in their own hands than it was only seven years ago. Gari 
baldi, still the popular leader in a project which he has long ago announced aad 
has steadily pereevered in promoting, bas once again taken the field, and bes 
once again repeated his experience of Aspromonte. He has been stopped en the 
way to atempt a new conquest for a Government for which he has already ces- 
quered kingdoms, and from which he has also elready met with opposities, 
wounds and imprisonment. A life like his is utterly without example ie the 
histories of the world; but the existing phase of it is but a repetition ef one 
that has gone before; and if bis projected journey across the Roman freatier 
has been rendered abortive, ao far as direct and immediate resulta are concerned, 
it will not in all probability fail to forward the object of the popular desi. 
Those of as whose business it is to register the progress of events remember hew 
the expedition which was stopped at Aspromonte—how the very stoppage of # 
indeed forced the hands of the unwilling Government of the day, and made then 
renew in the face of the world their pledges to the nation, that though 

had compelled them to prevent a premature endeavor te take in the Italian 
tory which still remained outside of the kingdom of Italy, they bad sot eal 
would not abandon the intention to claim it. It was five years ago since i 
Italian House of Commons addressed the King, declaring that they woukl hay: 
an army of four hundred thousand men, and then they would see who would 
withhold Rome from them; and the circumstances which led to that declaretha 
have been almost se abacted, But during that short period Italy has becese 
the proprictor of tle formidable quadrilateral which had previously barred bet 
entry to t]e northern Italian rrovince, and Austria, which was one of the stroag 
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men keeping the house against her, has not only suffered rainous loss, but bas 
been compelled by circumstances to turn her thoughts to a new line of policy, 
that makes her alike indifferent and powerless in Italy. Wicter Emmanuel and 
bis Government bave once more obeyed the behests of the Tuileries, at the cost 
of their own popularity with their’ own people, but Garibaldi has once more 
given an impulse to the popular sentiment which in some ehape or other, no one 
can yet tell in what or at what time, will be translated into positive action. 
Europe is not in so stable a condition as to make it possible for any one power 
secarely to guarantee the sovereignty of a territory like Rome against an ad- 
joining people numbering more than 20,000,000 of the same race as its inhabi- 
tants, and animated with a steady purpose of aggression. This could scarcely 
be done if the Romans themselves were unanimously loyal; it is utterly impos. 
sible when a large portion of them, at all events, are only restrained from revo. 
lution by the presence of foreign troops. Opinions will of course be divided as 
to the right or wrong, the good or evil, of the course events are taking; but, 
bumacly speaking, there seems to be little doubt as to the direction in which 
the Italian question tends for a solution. 


GOLD MINING IN VICTORIA, 


Few persons, when they read of the immense quantity of the precious metal 
that has reached England from Victoria, are at the same time aware from how 
small a portion of the superficies of that colony the golden harvest has been ex- 
tracted. And yet tbe six millions sterling that has been shipped from that port 
for several years has been drawn from a very ecurvy slice of the district which is 
known to be auriferous. Mr. Selwyn, the Government Geologist, asserts that 
the total area occupied in Victoria by lower Paiszoic auriferous formations, with 
their associated Plutonic rocks, inclading the dietrict in which the overlaying 
tertiaries and recent deposits do not exceed 350 feet, cannot be estimated at less 
than 41,813 square miles. Deducting 11,465 square miles occupied by granite, 
and other plutonic rocks, that are not auriferous or only partially 80, we have an 
area of 30,438 equare miles, in any part of which there is a possibility of remu- 
perative gold deposits being found, either in veins or in alluvial deposits. Of 
this superficies only 8604 square miles, or about one thirty-third, have been mined 
upon; and of the area under treatment only about one-sixth (or in other words 
about a two-hundredth part of the whole auriferous country) was occupied at the 
termination of the year 1866. This is no mere guess to serve as ao approxima- 
tion towards the truth, but will be convincingly demonstrated by a reference to 
to the « Geological Sketch Map of Victoria,” that may be sven at the School of 
Mioes, Jermyn street, or at the Port Philip and Colonial Gold Company's office, 
Backlersbary. 

These facta we take from a most interesting pamphlet which bas just issued 
from the press, entitled “The Gold Mines of Victora, with etatiatics gathered 
from the various departments of the Victorian Government, and other sources.” 
The BR. L. M. Kitto, Mining Sarveyor under the Colonial Government, bas ad. 

15 
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a long experience in mining operations, and is very carefal to verify every one 
of his assertions by reference to suitable authority. The great object of ths 
gentleman is to fix the attention ef the English capitalist on the fact that whst- 
ever may be the fate of the gold digger, the prospects of the gold miner sre im- 
proving every day. Unfortunately, be says, it is generally understood in Kagiead , 
and elsewhere, that gold in Victoria occurs in shallow alluviams, and that them 
are being gradually exhausted. That indeed is the case with the shallow allsti. 
ums, but that class of mines, as will be seen by an examination of the map bela 
referred to, bears only a very small proportion to the whole; while it may te 
affirmed that the immense areas of deep auriferous tertiaries, together with the 
num berless quarts veins, are practically inexhaustable. Mr. Smith, the Secretey 

of mines for the Colony, in the pamphlet prepared hy bim in his official capacity, 
for the present Paris Exhibition, states :—“ We have room for four times te 

number of persons now actually engaged in mining, and if the yield of geld hes 
fallen off, it is because the nambers engaged in mining has decreased. Geld 

mining is laborious, often uncertain, and frequently involves hardship and sulle. 

ing which none but the strongest are capable of bearing without injury, and tie 

cot surprising that many persons who left their professions and trades in the 

hopes that they would soon acquire a fortane en the gold fields, have resumed 

their former pursuits.” This change will, however, turn out greatly to the basi 

of the colony, and of these who have the pradence to invest in the auriferoes de- 

tricts, now that their working bas passed into this new phase. -Alluvial misieg 

was too much a mere lottery for banks, great companies, or investors whe ®. 

quired a steady retarn, to think of taking up. You would get gold o ya 

would get dirt—it was a risk calculated only for small bands of fortune haste, 

who, if they lost all, lost little more than their time. The change bae begm, 

and has worked so successfully that interest alone would seal its continnass, 

even though there were not other causes in operation to keep matters remskg 

in the pew groove. We fully agree with Mr. Kitto that “in a few yensiell- 

vidual mining will be no more known ; the quartz mines and deep aly wil 

become the property of the capitalist, and will be worked with ecience ead ski; 

the workmen will be better and more regularly paid, and once more the see! 

system will be properly regalated.” Quartz mining already furnishes gemly 

one-half of the yield of gold in the colony, The total sum for 186¢em 

£5,916,776, of which £4,077,198 was the prodace of the alluvial goles 

£1,839,581 came from the quartz. 

Those who yecollect the history of the Australian gold discoveries will readly 
account for the fact that the first rush was to the alluvial diggings, and ie 
wealth that emerged from thence was so extraerdinary, that succeeding comm 
may well be excused for having stuck to the tracks leit by their predesemmm’ 
But science, dogmatizing instead of experimenting, must bear some part of ie 
blame. Prejadiced by the dicta of European philesopbers, a commiasioe, 
point d by the Victorian Government so long ago as 1856, laid it down thet 
miving for gold to great depths in quartz reefe would be unprofitable, Thy 
were 80 precise indeed as to state the limit below the surface—sixty feet or ta 
fathome—beyond which it would be hopeless to go. Fac‘. however, will & 
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continually giving theory the flat contradiction, and theory then revises its rea 
soning, strikes out the faulty links, and soon reproduces the chain, sound again, 
and apparently all the better for having been mended. But in Victoria and 
California, but for apparently rash explorations, undertaken through ignorance 
of theory, the geology of gold would still have heen based on erroneous princi- 
ples. The deepest gold mine in the world, and also the most productive, is Mr. 
Haywaru’s at Suttar Creek, California, which is 1,200 feet in perpendicalar 
descent from the surface, and probably 300 feet below the ocean. ‘I'he Port 
Phillip and Colonial Gold Mining Company received accounts by tho very last 
mail that the profit on their quarts, brought from great depths, amounted to 
£6,800 for the last month alone. 

But this company bas earried forward its quartz-crushing operations on o 
grand scale, and the pertinaceousness with which it adheres to them ought to 
supply incontestible proof of the remunerative nature of the process. From the 
commencement of operations in 1857 to the 3lst July, last year, the company 
had crushed a mighty mags, altogether 308,661 tons of stone, obtaining thence 
gold of the weight of six tons, reckoning 2,000 lbs. to the ton. Mr. Kitto ad. 
duces returns also from a very large number of companies, where quartz bas 
been obtained at depths varying from 600 to 250 feet, all presenting excellent 
profits, and all demonstrating that if the gold does not increase with the depth 
at least there is no decrease, The grand result of the widest possible investiga- 
tion is that with the average yield of the colony, viz., 10 dwts. 16:2 grs., or 
about 433. per ton, the annual profit of working quarts mines would be 30s. on 
every ton crushed. Mr. Kitto then gives figures which show that if a refurn of 
only 7 dwts. per ton were obtained, there would be a clear profit of 50 per cent. 
on gay every £25,000 employed, even allowing so much out of the returns as 
£10,900 for contingencies, accident, &c. 

The author gives a short digest of the colonial Jaws and regulations which 
must in a measure govern the miner’s course, for, as well beseems a territory in 
which mining plays so prominent a part, the Government has a Department of 
Mines, the head of which has a seat in the Legislative Assembly and the Cabinet. 
The work before us is entirely free from any bias in favor of any particular 
localities or companies, and very honestly fulfils the purpose it proclaims, that 
of showing that an immense field is open for the eafe investment of capital io the 
gold mines of Victoria and New Soath Wales. When capital oace more re- 
somes its usual eager activity, instead of being boarded up, cowed, and unfruitfal, 
Mr. Kitto’s pampblet will farnish @ guide to investment under the security of 
British lawé, and in a quarter where every shilling set to work will give an im. 
petus to trade at home that must benefit the merchant and the trader throagh a 
handred other channels than that of the divideod on his mining stock that will 


halfyeasly gladden his eyes. 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED &TATKS. 


Abstract statement, as appears from the books aud Treasurer's retarns in the 
Treasury Department, on the let September and lst October, 1867: 


DEBT BEARING OOM a eee 


Seotember 1. | October 1. Increase, Decrease 
ete re ‘66. a we Oo 8D 80 erga pda rae Smee 
8 288,076,100 00 | 288,678.100 00 ce RRS 
Navy Pen. Ga) 6 p. ¢. F a 00000 00 ta O00 000 00 ncaa WHS 

Mobal oes tires eas oe 1,715,687, 741 60 1,745,196,141 60 29,608,400 00 nascam 


DEBT BEARING OUBRENCY INTEREST. 


6 per ct, (RB) bonds..........66 .+s $16,248,000 00 1,746,000 00 $400,000 00 ..... 

Sig int ate ae ae | RII “qa}eag,600 00 FTN 530 55) 00 Pontes 2 

B-years 7-80 notes .........cc........ 400,788,025 00 865,489,100 00 fo... 80,208,855 
———— 


Total ....c.ccceseesececscsseees 498,971,695 00 461,074,680 00 cece cece 94,5060 @ 
MATURED DEBT re PREGENTED FOR PAYMERT7. 


ay di "OS crcaicocehosscess scevedecctire spade 000 00 G..... + 
n, due Ang. 15,” $555 j “Ete $4,250, Te 


¢. Comp, int, n’e8.......+. weil ste eeeeannes J 
bls dt oi aes aces San rte vostcocees 4-4 
reasury notes (old)......... ehecneeg Seswelan 
Bids of Apr. 18,1 ANBOrn 768 68 oa a6 nee 
Treas. n’s of Ma. 8,08. pmy's4 


Ce i 


Total.. ceseseccssscosocece 19,440,875 87 18,991,956 63... ..... 1,518,100 


United States notes. oorcce....ecscee 164,844 00 $861,164,844 00 wesscecs $4,000,608 © 
es “awens a faeaw 


Fractional Sa piadt ff qoodedaDondGutas 29,892,172 97 Rearecte 
Gold certi. ofdeposit........s0..... 15,482,700 00 1¢.807,830 00 veeecee GAS ® 
SE ev ae SNe evene tees Ras ssc 
Total .....cccsesceeecssseeeseoes 410,019,716 97 405,807,877 87... GERD 
BOAPITULATION, § 
Bearing coin interest............. peti 745,196,141 80 29,608,400 00 ....» 
Pree : : wag a8 ot dat otc 680 00 a0 0 Pett 
Bearing x “S) 410,619,716 97 "87 82. sos 4,120 @ 
A , 9,641,119, 459 64 680,899,456 00 10, 
Co : nn 148, 886,004 50 185,112,009 94 soeeres os AMS 


Debt less coin and cur..... . 2,498, 788, 865 05S 2,495, 277,446 76 2,494,061 71 eocntes 


The following Parent aw the amonnt of coin and currency separately at 
the dates in the foregoing table : 


S aaRUE hantennic GHoRR igo 
ae Octobe eri. Increase.  Decresm. 


Colne Maamirterc street: gioiaes. oe 659 69$2,095,689 69 .....00 
Garnedicy2ecpets scien i Onis apne AT 0TROTA 50 Soba ire 7 hamsaennentaedh ert | 
Total coin & curre'y........0sce0e+ .. 148,886,094 69 185,119,009 94 mart tT) 


The annual interest payable oa the debt as existing Bapibaver 1, cod Gel 
race 1, 1867, (exclusive of interest on the compound interest notes,) compares #8 
ollows : 

ANNUAL eae PAYABLE ON PUBLIO DEBT. 


ber 1.  October1. Increase. Deqmnate, 
MeN gay oo. SLE Ns ee sober. 


GE GROCOR COL oor Ean Oa ING rt 
‘ - bart a sielstole xe es er un peyote Fh poyorress 
WMTO ose ness anereses t eeeeeees 
SIMONI Bors ea eae 780, 730,000 0 Sg Oe savooees 
pe ——— —— ee ee ——- 
Tota! coin interest ... 100, pee 01 T21, \ soenence 
Guerency—F pet cents, $ 760 00 meee oo “ op "B00 00 “ sseweees 
y { a o0s7en 26,680,704 astern ce © ee 
a eee ee 
Total carr'ncy intercst.......... Ree $90,288,189 82 $97,696,484 90 §.......... $2,502 6@ B 


Aggregate colo & currency,excl.comp. 
interest NOtES........ Seesesens v6 $131,195,000 88 $180,41:919 81 §......... $2 B 


. 
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PROGRESS OF GREECE. 

A short time ago a pamphlet appeared in Paris entitled “La Tarque 
oa Ia Grece,” by Mr. Alexander Risa Rangabee, at present envoy from 
Greece to this country. A trustworthy compilation of facts like this which Mr. 
Rangabee has given us is very weléome bere, and we present below some of its 
keading fects and figures. 

The population of Greece is now 1,500,000. In the first decade of Greek 
independence the increase of population was 3.9 per cent.; in the second, 2.2 
per cent. ; in the last thirteen years, 1:16 per cent. The average for thirty-four 
years is 1.44 per cent. That this is not a slow rate of increase is easily shown. 
When Greece became independent, all the Turks residing within ber boundaries 
emigrated. The greater clemency of the Turkish rule in the Christian provinces 
of Turkey, after the revolution, also enabled many expatriated Christians to re- 
tarp from Greece to their homes. Lastly, the colonizing spirit of ancient Greece 
bas shown itself in the eagerness with which the Greeks of our day have thrown 
themselves into commerce. They are found in all quarters of the world. 

The agriculture of Greece has advanced wonderfully since freedom has given 
the agriculturists heart to work. Mr. Rangabee remarks that he is ‘‘ unable to 
give a statistical exhibit of the increase in production, bat persona! observation 
will soon convince any one that it must be very large. The face of the country 
io many regions has been entirely changed. Fields of grain cover the sides, and 
fio some places crown the summits of the mountains. The olive and the currant 
of Corinth replace everywhere the bramble and the thistle.” Many of the water 
courses, which the Turks had allowed to generate swamps, have been brought 
back into their chanrels. The best farming implements are coming into use. 
In Elis, the groand is ploughed by steam-power. The olive, fig and orange 
plantations give the country along the Gulf of Corinth the appearance of a vast 
garden. Many millions of trees for new plantations pass every year through the 
eustom-house of Athens. 

The Minister of Finance reported, in 1861, that the anoual yield of currants 
before the revolution was 10,000,000 pounds; in 1861 it was 65,000,000 pounds. 
The number of stremmes—the stremme is a little less than our acre—in vineyards 
had increased from 25,000 to 700,000; the number planted with fig-trees from 
60,000 to 300,000; the number planted with olive trees from 2,300,000 to 
7,500,000 ; and the value of silk production from 650,000 drachmes, in 1840, to 
5A30,000 drachmes in 1861. (The drachme is equal to 16} cents.) 

The quantity of land susceptible of cultivation which has thus far failed to 
receive it, is 11,748,000 etremmes. This fact, however, is not discreditable to 
the Greeks. The country is able to sustain five times its present population, 
and nearly thirty thousand families are engaged in tbe more lucrative pursuits of 
commerce. The Goveromert eupports an agricultural echool and model farm 
and a commission, attached to the Department of the Interior, is constantly busy 
in the development of this source of national wealth. 

Before tilling lands, the Greeks had to build themeelves houses. The Turks 
made thorough work with the homes of rebels. Forty towns have been rebuilt, 
and more than six hundred villages. Eleven new towns have been founded, 
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The sum spent on this gigantic reconstraction was not less than two hundred 
and fifty million drachmes, Mr. Raogabee catalogues the public buildings of 
Athens, and says it is “a city which unites the natural beaaties of the East with 
the comforts of western civilization.” 

Greece never possessed good roads, and the Tarks left ber nothiog bat path- 
ways. The present Government has constracted nineteen good roads, at cost, 
exclusive of labor, of 2,164,724 drachmes. It bas also built twenty-two bridge. 
There are, as yet, no railroads. Telegraph lines connect Athens with Constea- 
iinople, aud, by way of Trieste, with western Europe. 

By the carelessness of the Turks the Greek seaports had besome choked ap 
and inacceseible. Under the new rule eight of them have been cleared aad 
deepened. Five new ports have been opeued. Four light-hoases have bees 
built. The straits of Earipus have been widened and made sufe for vessels. 

In 1821 the Grecian marine consisted of 421 vessels; ia 1865 Greece po+ 
seseed 1,160 large ships manned by more than 35,000 seamen. A Greek com- 
pany at Syra has established a line of steamboats. ne of these boat, the Pas 
hellenion, has become historic, The commercial code of Greece has been framed 
on the best European models, The Greek navy, ridiculousiy small for the de 
fence of the country in time of war, has yet cleared the coasts of the pirates 
which had become under the listless government of the Turks an intolerable 
nuisance, 

In 1862 73,300 vessels entered, and 85,758 vessels cleared from, the ports of 
Greece. Of the latter number 11,209 were for foreign ports. 

Tn 1851 the imports were valued at 25,819,702 drachmes and the exports at 
13,851,202 drachmes. In 1862 the imports were valued at 49,109,666 drachmes 
pod the exports at 32,323,726 drachmes. The commerce with this country is 
still emall. Mr. Rangabee says it coold be largely increased by direct trade 
At present everything passes through the hands of English factors. There are 
now five chambers of commerce in Greece. The National Baok pays large 
dividends. The insurance companies of Syra and Patras are doing well, 

In domestic manufactures Greece bas not as yet accomplished very striking 
results. She has but twenty-two factories which use steam-power. The maze- 
facture of wines promises to become important. More than one thousand articles 
made by Greek artificers were exhibited this summer at Paris. 

Greece spends a much larger sum, io proportion to her entire revenue, upoa 
education, than Saxony or Prassia. in 1866 she had 942 public schools ir 
boys, containing 44,102 pupils, 39 private schoo's for boys, containing 2140 
papils ; 125 public schools for girls, containing 8,481 pupils, and 41 privais 
schools for girls, containing 2,082 pupils. Besides these, she has unorgasiasd 
schools containing 8,000 pupils, and orphan schools containing 158 pupia 
These schools give a primary education. A grade above them are the natioaal 
schools, 123 in number, with 294 teachers and 6,575 pupils, and private schools 
with 1,030 pupils. The next grade brings us to the gymoasia, or colleges, 1648 
number, with 100 professors and 1,908 papils. All these professors are dooters 
of philosophy. The system is completed by the university, with its 4 facaltie, 
12 fellows, 50 professors and 1,200 undergraduates, There ure also, in Athem, 
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@ polytechnic, a theological and a business institute, and several learned societies. 
The aniversity has valuable maseams, Twenty-nine newspapers are published 
in Athens ; forty-nine in other Greek towns. There are also numerous periodi- 
cals, and the book-trade is steadily increasing. 

We must refer our readers for a detailed explanation of the working of the 
government as well as for a very intereating aketch of brigandage in Greece, to 
the pamphlet itself. It remains to notice the financial condition of the Greek 
kingdom. The total revenue in 1833 was 7,721 269 drachmes; ia 1860, 
24,242,760 drachmes. The budget of 1867 will exceed 34,000,000 drachmes, 
which is at the rate of 23.43 drachmes -per head. The expenditares in 1860 
amounted to 26,074,493 drachmes. The total public debt is 340,000,000 
drachmes. Mr. Rangabee says Greece will pay this debt as soon as she is 
enabled to do 80 by new loans, effected at the expense of her productions, and 
by the extension of her boundaries. 

This is the present condition of Greece. In thirty-five years sbe has doubled 
ber population, quintupled ber revenue, rebailt her towns and hamlets, greatly 
increased the area of cultivated land, extended widely her commerce, adopted 
an excellent edacational system and created a literature. Her defects, in Mr. 
Rangabee’s opinion, arise from the fact that her growth is repressed. On the 
day that Greece expands to her rightful boundaries these defects will becin to 
disappear. 


THE CHAMPAGNE TRADE. 


The Chamber of Commerce at Rheims has lately issued its usaal annual report 
on the wine trade of Champagne for the year from April 1, 1866, to April 1, 
1867, from which we leara that on the firat named date the then existing stock 
in the cellars was 37,608,616 bottles, representing 313,405 hectol During the 
year 10,283,886 bottles were sent direct to foreign countries, and 3,218,343 
bottles disposed of to wholesale wine merchants, retailers, and consumers in 
France, making a total of 13,502,229 bottles, to which must be added 7,575,430 
bottles sent from one manefacturer to another in the department of the Marne, 
thus bringing up the gross amoant of the movement of the year to 21,077,657 
bottles. The consumption and sale of the article have been steadily increasing 
since 1845, when the Chamber of Commerce first began to pablish their valuable 
annual reports. In that year the quantity sold in France and exported (0 foreiga 
countries was only 6,635,652 bottles; in 1853 it bad risen to 10,407,039 bottles, 
in 1864 to 12,786,134 bottles, in 1866 it was 13,196,132 bottles, aod in 1867— 
as above stated—it had risen to 13,502,229 bottles, having more than doubled 
itself since 1845. During that period the total sales in France an! abroad have 
amounted to 214,145,043 bottles, and calculating the average price at only 3 fr. 

bottles, it gives an aggregate value of 642,435,129 fr., or about £25,680,000. 
Ta (orae years the home consumption of champagne in France was about equal 
to one half of the quantity exported, but it has not increased in proportion to 
the magpified production, and latterly has been seldom more than one-third. The 
report adds—“ It is calculated that besides the above there are more than 5,000,- 
000 bottles of other wines gold and consamed under the spurious name of cham- 
peane, of which nothing is geouine but the corks and the labels; and still more 
requeotly, and to a mach greater extent, both the brand on the curks and the 
printed labels are prodaced by the most audacious fraad aad barefacad forgery.” 
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COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 


Counterfeit Seven-Thirties—The Money Market—General Trade—Rates of Loans en? 
Discounte—Stock Exchange—Government Securities—Consols and American Seczritive 
at London—Receipta, Shipments and General Movement of Coin and Bullion—Coures of 
Gold at New York—Course of Foreign Exchange. 

As we go to press we learn that through advices received from the Treaswy 
Department, Washington, that a counterfeit has teen discovered upon the $1,000 
Seven-Thirty notes of the June issue. The notes had been received from the 
Sub-Treasury at New York, but to what amount could not be defiuitely stated 
until all the receipts bad been examined. It is stated, however, that $120,000 
had been found at the time the advices were sent. Alter the information hed 
been communicated to the brokers it was discovered that $90,000 were in the 
hands of dealers, and to-day farther amounts bave been found to be in the bands 
of banks, bankers and others whieh will carry up the amount in the bands 
of Wall street firms to about $150,000. We append an offieial account of the 
points in which the spurious notes are considered to differ from the genuine; bet 
at the same time it must be said that the extended comparison of notes made i 
Wall street to-day has shown that some of these criteria are not to be entirely 
lied upon. In some of the points in which the spurious notes are said to differ from 
the genuine, the good notes differ from each other. So far as respects the execatioa 
of the notes, there appears to have been discovered bat one point in which the ecas- 
terfeit differs from all other notes with which it has been compared, viz., that in the 
letter u, in the word “ Treasurer,” under F. E. Spinner’s signatare, the letter is 
made with a hair line at the commencement in the good note; while there le @ 
such stroke in the bad. The counterfeit differs, however, in all cases from the 
genuine notes in the seal, which in the former is larger. The seal on the fale 
no es, however, is found to correspond exactly with that used on greeabaehs. 
Putting these circumstances together, the theory is held by many dealers that 
the plates of the Treasury have been used, and also the Treasury seal, bat thet 
ove appropriated for legal tenders instead of the one employed in printing the 
Seven-Thirties. The officers of the Treasury Department, however, regard the 
note as a thorough counterfeit; and it is said that the experts of the Americsa 
Bank Note Company bold the same opinion. 

It is impossible to estimate what amount of these notes have been put is de- 
culation. Many of those received bere are traced to the West, and as sack a 
large amount is in the hands of the New York dealers, it is to be presumed thst 
the entire issue is very extensive. The Treasury has not yet made any reclam® 
tion upon the parties from whom it has received the notes; but the officers of the 
Department anticipate having to take such action when the whole amount 1% 
ceived has been ascertained. The dealers very generally consider that their w- 
sponsibility ceased when the Treasury accepted the notes, upon the same principle 
a8 a party receiving payment for a spurious check from a bank is not subject 
reclamation. We presume that the matter will be tested in the courts in the 
event of the Treasury attempting to return the notes to those from whom it hs 
taken them. 


"1is stated that seventy thousand dollars of these well-executed cosnterfelt 
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Seven-Thirty Bonds bad been presented at the Treasury Department for redemp- 
tion. All of them were of the second series, due June, 1868, of the thousand 
doller denomination, and either of the A or B series, ranging within the follow- 
ing named thousands, viz.: 68,000, 140,000, 160,000 and 180,000. The result 
of the examination as ordered by the Solicitor of the Treasury ie— 


Firet—The eeal is slightly larger than the genuine, the red ink with which it ie 
stamped is a shade lighter, and the points projecting from the eeal are blurred and a 
little longer than the genuine. 

Second—The imprint at the bottom of the face of the bond is eet different in the 
margin, there being more space given it than the genuine. 

Third—The ers of the coupons which are attached to the counterfeit bonds 
are er, while the red figures are finer than io the genuine, 

The borders of the ornamental lathe work are blurred and somewhat in- 


differently : 
Fifth—The figures vepies fea bond are slightly uneven, while the blue ink in 
Maeve they are printed is « duller blue, and lacks the metallic, glossy appeararce of 
genuine. , 
Sixth—There iz, to the experts, a difference in the vignette—the female figore 
on the face of the bood—the lines are not so well shaded, nor is the black ink so well 


The money market during September exhibited the activity usual at the Fall 
season. The demand for currency, to move the crops at the West, bas been un- 
usually large, owing not only to the abundance of the yield, but equally to the 
high prices of breadstuffs and the anxiety of the farmers to realise. The receipts 
of grain at the lake ports have been about double the quantity for the same 
period of 1866 ; and the Western banks have been taxed to their utmost in satis- 
fying the wants of the movers of this large amount of prodacts. The discounting 
and re-discounting of produce paper, and the withdrawal of the balances of 
Western banks have caused an outflow of currency, legal tender and bauk, of 
probably fully $25,000,000 within the month; and at the close the efflux con- 
tinued in undiminished volome. The financial operations of the Government have 
also had ap important bearing upon the course of the money market. At ore 
period its sales of coin and of bonds largely exceeded ite disbursements in the 
purchase of Seven-Thirty notes, resulting in a temporary withdrawal of cur- 
rency from the banks which, together with the westward drain, and the calling in 
of fands from some of the national depositories, had the effect of prodacing a very 
sharp stringency, and a fall 7 per cent. rateon demand loans. The city merchants 
bave suffered inconvenience from this condition of things, As the banks could 
employ their balances at 7 per cent. on call they have been indifferent about dis- 
counting, and bave confined their operations in paper to the best of their 
depositors. Large amounts of choice paper have been thrown upon the street at 
7% @9 per cent.: while fair average names have sought bayers in vain at mach 
higher rates. 

The general trade of the city bas been steady, but characterised by 9 cautious 
movement. The imports bave been moderate compared with thase of the eame 
month last year, while the exports have shown a tendency toward larger figures: 
The decline in cotton caused, during the latter half of the month, a contraction of 
operations in cotton manafactures, and at the close holders showed a disposition 
to adjust prices to the reduced value of raw material. The woolen trade shows a 
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considerable aggregate movement; but values have been depressed by the pree- 
pect of heavy accumulations having to be forced off at the close of the season. 
The following are the rates of loans and discounts for the month of September : 


Aug.9. Ang.16. Ang.2% Ang 9 
Call loanétecctccinscetccectecsscceccs 8 G6. 4:@ 67) 1/'O— if; 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgage......+++ 6@7 6@7 6@7 6@t 
A 1, endorsed bi @ MOS,..cecccoeeee 6@ SE 6@6ET@M TAN 
Good endorsed bills, 8&4 mos.. ...... 641@ 74 64@ 74 81@10 spe@ld 


“ seceeee 9 @O 9 @IO 10@— 10 
Lower pee ee eee es 11 gis 18 gis 12 on 13g 

'The stringent tendency of the money market caused a sudden realizing move 
ment at the Stock Exchange, and stocks held at the beginning of the month with 
much confidence in a rise corresponding to the improved earnings of the roede 
were sold at a decline ranging from 5@10 per cent. The fall, however, was 
followed by a steady reaction; but the mouth closed with a very feverish market 
The total sales of stocks at both boards amounted to 1,627,139 shares sgalast 
1,446,873 shares in September, 1866. 

The following table shows the volume of shares sold at the New York Stock 
Exchange Board and the open Board of Brokers in the three first quarters 
and in the month of September, and the total since January 1 : 

VOLUME OF SHARES SOLD AT THB STOCK BOARDS. 


Stece 
ist Quarter. 9d Q'rter. 8d Qr'ter. tember Jaa. i. 
& rie Lo 81! 


Patitons BOTW TT 4,910,888 968708 068 “see 
Coal alate Geass <2)” 67,800 ‘ 5408 ar 3 aaa 12a 73 
Mining 128857 «9,188 + =98,S04 «= s«10,86A TOD 
Improv'nt ** 81, 108,485 68,649 11,680 3,8 
Telegraph “* 117978 = «188.118 498 "76,780 
Steamship“ 8,878 450 40,648 ra 
Expr'ss&c" 17,674 = 104,480 «117,875,408 
At New York Stock Bx..........ccc00. 9,073,408 9,074,851 9,018,906 140 
at Open Bas ssatt. oes da Seca Seon aes bey Petes 100880 ary | 
Motel WOT seins sc ee 5,704,849 5,615,010 6,010,006 1,697,199 
Total IAG erare cs cock ere eecteesh ice 6,178,087 Seat 110 qes8'801 Teaeers iene 


United States securities have declined somewhat from the late high qeste- 
tions, in sympathy with the pressure in the money market. The price of Five 
Twenties in Europe have declined 1 per cent. within the month; but, notwith- 
standing, a fair amount of bonds bas been exported. 

The amount of Government bonds and notes, State and city bonds, ond 
company bonds, sold at the New York Stock Exchange Board in the three fist 


quarters and in September, and the total since January 1, is shown in the statemend 
which follows : 


BONDS BOLD AT THE MN. Y, STOCK EXCHANGE BOARD, 


let quarter. 2d quarter. 8d Quarter. September. 8'ce Ji 
U. 8. bonds... cesses sie 650 #40 8 0 $45 394.050 #11, 940,000 nana 
Ste city bide TTI 8g3é100 = 7601,680 7 397, 
Company b’ds...00000000000, Saiea00 aotmo «© Seno) easooD ow 
Total 1967......... +... $84,605,480 $58,705,800 $68,748,000 $89,171,550 gen Ole 
Total 1806000002052..00.1", teoorson Seaiesa | SERRE} 808 Sr rsaree 10M ae 


“The closing prices of Consols aod certain American securities (vis. U. 8. 
6's, 5-20’s 1862, Illinois Ceotral and Erie Railway shares and Atlantic und Great 
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Western consolidated bonds) at London, on each day of the month of September 
are shown in the following statement : 


COURSE OF CONBOLS AND AMERICAN GBOURITIES AT LONDON -SEPTEMBER, 1897. 


can 8 es. 
for | U.8./11.C.| Erie} A. & 


The lowest and highest quotations for U.S. 6's (5-20 years) of 1862 at Fran 
kfort in the weeks ending Thursday have been as follows : 


Bept. 5. 1% Sept. 19. t. 96 
Prankfort............ Saneoise es ceccece seooe WAGTIN,  TFHO@TT TOTO TOK QUE 56 
The daily closing prices of the principal government securities at the New 
York Stock Exchange Board are shown in the following statement : 
PRICES OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES AT NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1867. 


1-2. 
—%'s, 1831.— ——6’s, (5-#0 yre.)Coupon——— 5's, 10-40 2d sr. 
5 eee 1. 10k. SER ow. 188T 


Coup 
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The quotations for Three-years’ Compound Interest Notes on each Thuraday of 
the month have been as shown in the following statement : 
PRIOBS OF COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES AT aa ih Gop, Sp 


Issue of tember 5. 
October, 1884... .cccccccscscccccscscccceecs 118% tee 10" Gils 18k. gue oe 
December,’64.... seabiccealccrcencaansmeane ry Rairegt a 
May, 1865...... DOC COs eesercedtoacercedvece Hose ae i 1h llth 
A 10GB cscs: ceoscce Saccecceue-aalO tiene 110 Hh Teg x tie 1 
September, '65..........scccecceveceessee - 115361 
October, 1865......c0scseecseceee Bae ore 1 iba ips ube lib 


The first series of figures represents the oe and the last the selling prices 
at first-class brokers’ offices. 


The following are the closing quotations at the regular board on enh 
Friday of the last six weeks. 


Aug. 3% Aug. 30. Bere Rept 18, Sept, 20, Sept. 8 
Ce ite Coal 6 sais 3G: cece Ay 
OWS VOR. cess scscieccselliccss ares 
aANtOD CO... ..s, 000006 : pid And Veg 473 4436 ox 
pt ord oid 
New York Oen 1108 108% 108 10834 106 
Oicccuesesiesee ces 6936 t03¢ ¢ 20 61% 
Hudson River 1 1X 3g 138 128: 
Ing.. . 104 104 102% 10834 101 a 
Michigan ‘Southern .. €83¢ 82% 83 %% 
Mic ox ee Central... 110 110 Mi lit 108 19 
Cleveland and Btibane ae Od se oe 81 ” 
Cleveland and Toledo. eeneaae ABAC 196% 126 180 18 138 
Northwestern ...........sseseeeece 1634 46 463g 39 a 
se 70% TOK 6x 
Rock ons eaveeeees o» 108 104% 104 105 
Fort Wayne ..........00+- eoecce 106 106 1083¢ 10034 
Tilnois entcal.. Nieesicanie dee 119 Ree 12034 pote 191 ooee 


The receipts at) A pee of coin and bullion at New York in the three frst 
quarters, and in the month of September, with the total since January 1, hare 
been as shown in the following statement : 

REORIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF COD! AND BULLION AT NEW YORK. 


Firet Becond Third Monthof Stace 
uarter. Pane popes 
Reo'pts f'm California.......... seseses$Q100/061 280,805 $940.07) @201L440 ‘sindadig 
“a ae. POTS cicnscascecucees 409,07 1 Bret $0010 343,100 24m 
Benes woe 80,519 983 sae 174 $10,179,689 $2,958,600 $24' 
Eoptsto futtien Bone: a = ans A 6,568,958 18,098,709 17,511,989 SS ye oo aie 
ee oe ee 
Exceas of exports.....cc.cesseese.es 020 ae 7,881,600 RACHOACC 
Excess of rowel ptac.. ca. Pa ae $9,001,285 we dap ary DES 


The following ssatetient! iaisws the amount of receipts and exports in Sep- 
tember and since January 1, for seven years: 


California Rece!; pie Velen ta dened Yoana 
Bept t 9 Since.gan z “Sent Sis singin. Bept Singeis 
s eet 80,087,107 5.198478 beer} B3A.550 5 
cant 11. 040,446 18\751,750 "194.094 1,608,459 2a7BOTS 2, 
IAA ce ccceeicsus eBbes az%ed COM IOD SBH,580 58.990 1,860,144 9,895,808 
TOE eer eens 9 258 poos.aia reat 128.181 2,600,887 a 
1961-20020 ITEILIND gleusieas  98;936,408 Lele 95,186,780 414706 899,84 


The following formula furnishes the details of the general gold movement st 
New York: 


QENEBAL MOVEMENT OF COIN AND BULLION AT NEW YORE. 
ist net eos 94 quarter, 
In bauke at commen’t,.............06 188, 
Rec’s from California. . Pee BOC bars #3b38 0 we Sifakis ie es 


109, 9,240, 
Imp's fm for’n porte nOOONG aimee 1 grotst $99:010 ae 
Coin int'st p’d by v0.8. Weeslo ins ccewiewee 10. 10,898,808 17,708,086 19,044,897 steno amu 


Total repo’d sup'y........ Da neseten $20,548,468 $84,869,808 $37,508,083 $12,042,154 908,208,708 
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ist ware Te 
Rap to Mes pee: aWtebeedicierecicess unk 958 $1 17, 11,289 
Customs dutios............ccccceceee Boas 9) po gael ba ey} 
Total withdrawn.................. $39, 787,596 $45,214,505 $58,177,957 $14,944,695 $137, 129,488 
Exceed of witndrn nabicees sae an *as gi Waae tesa ee 
cess ee eetteree i 9 4) ‘} 
COG eecescccccwsce oe Hey igs 310,061 195 4 594 1% ‘aoo.ten $50.08 690 
Deficit in reported supply, made u| 
from unreported sources........ P 17,717,728 $18,690,788 $94,060,888 $10,798,684 $60,418,853 


The price of gold bas fluctuated between 141@1464. The unsettled condition 
of European politics hasbad a strong tendency to sustain the p-emium, bat the 
sales of coin by the Treasury, and the anticipation of the payment of $25,000,000 
of coupons in November bave checked the upward movement. The Treasury 
sales and the payment of the Ten-Forty coupons have resulted in a gain of over 
two millions in the amount of specie in the banks. The exports of specie for 
the month reach the moderate total of $2,276,801. 

The statement which follows shows the daily fluctuations in the price of 
American gold coin at the Exchange Gold Room during the month of Sep- 
ere COURSE OF GOLD AT NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1867. 


=| #| 2 z i eH = z a4 
& = y ot a v4 
Date ge) ©] @! 8 |i Date. | = | Fim! 3 
é} 4 BS |i S| 3la168 
—|— i\~ ~~ | |---| oe 
RS as jeevee|/ Saturday, ....cve... 21/1499 1429 |149%4 [14547 
Qi i341 [Lay diss Sunday --..,....... PF RGR Wiest Ret Bina 
B)191 141 lal 3s \1414|| Monday... ceee ees QMS (14970148 901143 
A141 5 /1415¢)149 [142 | Tue Pere heer 24149 1494 1148" 14s 


1. BAD 114256 11% ay, '| Wednesday ne 
e+ B)1422; |142%4 14995 [1494 || Thareday.. .. 
Ty ]1492g 14954 143 Be iPriday ....... 2 RT AS dy 11435 Hay 
pool SoBe. Veawkeat, onan [at .|Satorday..... oo 2|14394 143 Node 143g 
HAAR LAB 14d 14535] Sunday .....-.... cues 20} SMa Tee vida was eed 
10/1435 |143 49 14414 1a. Monaay vice 20/148%4 (148 ‘(ia 14345 
il 14434 (144 \p45 45 | 1453 | eee | aia paeer 
12)146 44 }145 44114644 (1454; || Sept. ..1867............] (41% 141 146%, 14837 
18/1434 |144 55 145 144941) “1808... HAThy 1436 La78g (1483 
141498 14g 11445 he at 3868.5. at agy| 142%, 1148 |144 
EASles cast tt | 1984... |S j19t [95449198 
Olid 144 144K Lagat Uo 1568.7) 97 [1967 114346 [14739 
WTd4t yy 14d W244 14a} M1882... ve 11834 11635124 119834 
18) 14434 1444/1455, M4hsgi;  * TIGL cowesenee (Hi) (100 1100 [1h 


.- i149 By il44 [14837 
ee 14335 143 | L484 14Big 


Aes 5 cal WO|TA5 144 114544144 y | if Reeve |{——|———|-— 
Yriauy . A RT eee 20/142 %y | 1423 36 {14534 14544 |/S'ee Jan. 1,1967....... {182% BWA MG 4g aay 
Ree. eA AR eal eles betel A ell Meth Deh tae ed eA ats is 


The tendency of foreign exchange bas been steadily downward, the decline in 
rates for the month being about 4 per cent. The strictly moderate remittances 
of importers have been, to a considerable extent, provided for by bills drawn 
against shipments of Five-Twenties. 

The following table shows the course of foreign exchange, daily, for the 


month: 
oF FOREIGN EXCHANGE (60 DAYS)—AT NEW YORKE—SEPTEMBER, 
ten London. Parise. Amsterdam. Bremen. Hamburg. Berlin, 
cents for centimes centsfor centsfor centsfor cents for 


Days. 64 pence. for dollar. florin, rixdaler. M.banco.  thaler, 
Pein OceEBd “SER reer BIBNGBIS” —KGI ~TXQRWK BNO TikOR” 
Soin oS MNGi ekg agtly Sy BeBe nga, 
P es cava RN ex rots) Sion on TEXQTER 8XO05 4 Ls 
Bevsesssersserrsens TOGOA BBRGSIS WOKGAL BAO BKOB Tors 


. 100%@110 518515 Al i TWH@TB 8 if 72 IB 


o2 ee: OTD sgaQ@iid” BOKGSE” OKC WHSBKS BGM TOR 


eraser ooe ae 
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pany Berlin, 
36 ir 
4 3 T2 
859% a 
BAO TH. 
ae ena nies 
8 85% n 
4 38 Tl 
5g 86 TM 
i 3 1 
MM % mn 
Aap igh 8 6k Gkee 
ig 18% TaN % 4 71 
is Biges © gee be 
< TBHOTR 36 71 
1 TEM @ BH BB 
sone RBYOTBK 3% teeeee vi 
40eRAY BRAM 
40% R113 ki 79: pay ri! 71 
11 dca 78 Gey Tl 
GUE GAI TE@TIR 84 | 
WEY 7 & GaAs 71 
MO TALM WHOMIM SSx~CIGY TY 
40N GALS TS Qs BH yqsit, T1 
S05 CALIG TRI6 mo 8h GAY 
MGs WOW UGB 


Since Jan.1.... 108 @110% 625 @510 4N@4IK 7% @N BKK TLKGTK 

The annual meeting of the Clearing-House Association was held the past weil 
The transactions for the past year amounted to $29,520,122,921 35, and the 
average daily transactions to $96,818,580 91. The total transactions since thy 
orgauvization of the Olearing-House on the 11th October, 1853, a period of four, 
teen years, reach the immense aggregate of $187,890,467,794 68, all of which 
transactions bave been done without loss or error. The subjoined table show 
the aggregate for each year : 


Year ending Oct. 1. Exchanges Baler: 
1854. $5,750, 435,967 06 e207 4 es @ 
Rs $8 Ud, 1 34 
6,006, 215,823 47 S34, 74 B 
718 06 SME 4 
i) 2140 
01 B68, (88 BS 
eo Poe kd 
a nie Ssh od 
20 415, 500d 
60 emesne 
24,007,198, (35 98 oN, TI, 


23,717,146,914 09 1066, 195, 108 
28,675,159,478 20 1,144,008, 48 


Motalirssszettaeeatns Ls st Baad $170,960,903,119 71 $7,035,174, 


JOURNAL OF BANKING, CURRENCY, AND FINANCE 
Returns of the New York, Philadelphia and Bostcn Banks. 


Below we give the returns of the Banks of the three cities since Jan. 1: 
WEW YORK CITY BANK RETURNG. 


== Date. Loans, Specie. Circulation, Deposite. Tend’s, Ag. 
gece oS I ig Bites ete 
January 13..--- 082, 1923 $01,500,118 68,295,386 


a0 228 15,865,207 20 
Janasey Soo" SoLeTaeO} IeeCOoT ENT IOS SereoNOe | GRsoto Sema 
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Date. b . Olrealation. Deposits. Tend’s, Av. clear'ga 
February 2... O11 000 Asose en Ais iene 
February 9..... B35 196,941,885 67,698,993 bus 4251529 
Webra’ . 82,056,809 196,072,903 64,048.940 455,853) 909 
Febra 490,847 = 68,168,895 442.574’ 08% 
CEN a Me SRLS See 
: : . 5 b44,178,28 
March 16..... 968.0'9,078 9,968,722 89,490.68 197,988,504 68'818.099 —on\ssu's 0 
March 28... . 29,400,815 9,143,918 88,519,401 193,875,615 60,904,058 479, (2,378 
March 80 ... 55,182,364 5.5226 9 88,669,195 188,490,950 68.450,811 45) S80" Lia 
April 6... 954,470,037 8188813 8A774,078 188,961,980 89,081.27 Sst eux us 
April 18..... 950108178 8,856,990 BA TOROT — 182,881,836 60,202'515 Fas. dns 
April 90..... 247,561,781 7,698,585 88,648,071 194,000,956 64,008916 Liz's orm 
Soril 97..... 247,787,881 7,404,804 88,601,985 187,674,841 7,920,351 446,494,499 
May 4..... 250,87; 9,003,177 88,571,247 195,721,078 10,887,407 = 559,860,118 
May 11... 258,689,899 4959/50  83.508,869 900,849,888 67:998639 521 19°70 
May : 253 68,898,501 cat 75 793 
May 00,802,440 441 '732's99 
June 88,450,897 4125675685 
Jane B59 461 73) 21g 
June 87,994,294 450) Wes G03 
Jane 68,816,192 442, 440804 
Jane +. 242,547,954 906 186,218,257 70,174,785 4.003;9.44' 354 
Suly _6..... 946,861,287 10,868,171 88,660,807 191,594,818 71" 198,479 1990 
Z ee 947,018,009 19,715,404 {878,068 79'498,'108 mie 
i 20..... 949,580,955 11,197,700 $8,574,043 199/485,089 78.441, 801 0.968 
July 97..... 961,248,890 8'787,904 5u6, 608, 24,605,840 x1" cuz son 
Aagust 3..... 254,940,016 6,461,949 88,759,117 901,158,754 75,008,769 468,021 746 
Angust 10..... 268,427,340 6,811,907 ' 99,408, 76,047,481 a0, saa C35, 
August 17...., 28282411 5,920, 83,669.757 194, O9,47H 793 4142591517 
Angust sare 679 6,028, 188,744,101 64,060,630 421458697 
August 81..... 247,877,668 7,271,695 88,715,128 992, @1,983,571 885501548 
Meptember 7.. 7,907,619 83,788,172 105,189,114 00,657,445 441 TUT san 
September 14.. 254,160,587 8.184.946 4,015,298 K $5,176,008 Bi sisa’aan 
september 21.. 734,007 8,617,498 K 185,608,980 67, 709.885 119142 az 
September $8.. 251,918,751 9,496,168 84,147,969 181,489,410 85,901,596 bi) Gun’ 730 
October 6.... 247,984,960 9,866,603 $4,025,521 178,449,489 = 56,868,085 Siu Is7 1624 
PRILADELPHIA BANK RETURNS. 
te. Tenders. Loans. @. Circulation. Deposits, 
eng, HES...- 1 BO9000K” RBA GCOS Tome Pepoelts 
January 12........2.--ereeeees 20,006,265 62,528.491 968.890 10,880,577 41,048.49) 
Jamaary 19.........200eeee sere 19,448,000 877,548 10,881, 30,048,645 
JANUARY B...cccecsese--:+ere+ 19,863,974 52,168,478 880,583 10,884,683 sung) 779 
February 2....... scoseseeseee 19,960,198 — 85,35',130 871,664 10,480,858 S02 T19 
Webraary 9......00-ce0ce++ vor 19,680,900 62,884,899 = STB614 —10,449/089 iy 's1: e405 
Febra'ryl6........c00.ss00ecc+ 18,902,747 69,678,180 867,110 10,098'973 tu 0c" 717 
Febrn’ secccccsceccscsscoes 17,887,598 52,894,731 841,293 = 10,586,484 as B44 13 
March 2... ccc... coosseee 18,160,687 81,979,178 = 816,848 10,5°1,600 3 67 sus 
March “ 37,914,673 
Barch 
March 
March 


ey 19,.... s: - ce veces 16,770,491 68,896,890 402,978 10,680,881 
35 


BRISEIM «= B48 6:S | 10'CAT OD 

SS ior Os 968,961 — 10,0461206 

58,968, $78,908 10,649,994 

69,588,068 885,187 10,641,811 

Gaeaaca © s18\a00 10641 TD 

$a050°800 871,744 10687651 

63104,475 888118 10,688 '760 

Beiiees «SOL OTD «1OloRT te 

5ab40,448 17,989 10,688,810 

B&800,000 = 14.49 10,628, 

58,784,687 907,688 10,696, 

83,776,452 278,714 10,698,704 

Dace 83, 792,208 262,001 10,682, 
+ soe bare 5a 605 500 wate: ince 718 
DepiemeE Be nee sew esensess TAMA LOKI) — SOB 


37,571, Otek 
88,172,160 
38,230,833 
37,772, 763 
87,182,144 
37,352,014 
81,174,900 
37,338,279 
36,616,847 
37,077,454 
37,985 2a8 
85,170,415 
87,820,640 


85.158, 065 
364,203 
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BOSTON BANK RETURNS. 
(Capital Jan. 1, 1866, $41,000,000.) 


py State. 
eesaee 
sao OS 8064 
94,696,663 305,08 
3958005 SOR 
ite ae 
24,900523 Wim 
94,788,722 200,68 
94,048,876 206085 
94,861,538 2660 
24,388,819 28798 
24,853,200 386,71 
24,811,457 204988 
S4,764,833° 963,885 
May pecgognn’ 24,808,903 2885 
May  90..+00+.+.. 92,688,587 607,806 16,499,319 $87,874,853 %4,888460 2c 
May Wecccesssee 92,228,077 441,073 16,888,361 387,183,081 94,605,860  ss098 
t Bodaanedcn 571,526 17,178,901 87,096,904 24,725,704 779,98 
767 16,767,854 86,088,716 24,804,153 2% 
611,005 15,719,795 36,030,988 24,771,778 27108 
470,544 758,896 986,521,129 4,768,947 01,9 
617,456 16,055,141 987,475,857 24,797.83 am 
916,208 16,085, 251,040 94,801,893 sed 
466 16,397,8%8 38,640,481 S94, 771,683 misee 
650,208 15.427,695 88,823, 34,744,291 mas 
861,978 15,648,401 88,548,728 M658, 748 hm 
ugu i 473,045 16,51',0@4 88898450 24,655,075 SRB 
Angaet 12.......... 97,008,873 412,917 15,196,701 88,283,576 294.670,853 M868 
Augast 19.... 6,901,687 865,187 14,697,154 902,686 BM CIS ORL SRE 
Angust 9... 06,915,437 896,576 15, \624 94,707,788 961,088 
September 97,010,518 400,680 206, 85,810,808 24,784,146 Sasi? 
September 9. 07,726,719 510,664 14,674,569  85,966.160 94,788,907 5250 
Septem! 16..... oe V7, 039 8618, 85,660,869 %4.817,759 sac 
September %.. 97,023,107 467,016 12,864,108 85,198,755 1,364 20 ie 
september 80... . 309,05 22,987,468 84,933, 00, 834 bj 
Octo Tl! ge77102 4171078 «10ND = BS'04 88 94885 BES 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
Pack 
*T * Causes of Fluctoations in the Led of. in, The Breadetaffs Market... . 
and Rae, - potent: 14. Cotton Growing and the Cotton’ Tax. 
ab - 8 i. Mount Cenie Summit Railway 
2 Rar ce < 6. Grenville and Columbia (8. C.) iia 
ene eons fi oe ite FORO Fes Bee iidsics COCCOO esas snes 


17. Debt and Finances of Albany. 
t Cotto T. atovement — pes for 1966-7 $61 18. The State ef Burope.-+ Newle 
evelan d 969 | 19. Gold Mining in Victoria........ ° 
Laat Poleds vnlted Stetee,.., $731 9. Public Debtot the United States". 


. The Three per Cent. tie Tender  Cer- ay Progress of Greece.......... sae ovo Be 
tificates .. Sicaaiiesy ven sweee +. 7} & The Cham Trade... 2... ..sseees 
10, Rel ‘orms in the National Banks. . 989 | 28. Commercial nicle and Review... 
11, Cersus of Rhode I receipes + ceeece 291] 24. Journal of aenkiness and 
12, The Public Debt...+....s0sccseeeeeees 200 Finance ....cccceess cesessee ON 
The following advertisements appear in our advertising pages this month: 
Lockwood & Co.—4 Broadway. 
Lillie’s Fire & Barg jar-Proot Bafes—198 98 Bway | Barstow, Eddy & Co.—36 st 
Low}s Au Audendried Co.—110 ‘hp da Gilmore, D & Co.—Ciacinnati. 
cite and Bituminous Coal. DeWitt, Kittle & Co 88 Wall 8t. 
A.B. San & Co.—180-141 William 8t.—Drage Vermilye & Co oH Wal st, 
ci mar Remo oe doheae PS aca oe 
Duncan, Sherman & Co. ee eal Hemel aon Fidelity I bog earn gS 
Broa e nearance Co.—17 Broed 
Kea Re oor Beak as6 Broadway. ca Harlan _Geen Western Insurance 


Ninth Netional Bank—368 Broadway. Fire—Hope Fire Ins, Co.—92 Broadway 
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CENTRAL STATISTICAL COMMISSION OF AUSTRIA; ANALYSIS OF REPORT 
FOB 1866.* 


BY W. THOMAS NEWMAROH, 
Associate of King's College, London, and A.A., Oxon. 


The Central Statistical Commission at Vienna is composed of twenty 
members, appointed to it officially from among the secretaries and heads 
of the governmental departments, and is preeided over by M. von Glauz, 
8 counsellor in the Ministry of State. 

The Commission holds monthly meetings, at which communications are 
read by the members, and reports presented by the Select Committees 
tamed by the Commission to investigate particular subjects; in fact, the 
Commission would seem to combine the functions of the Statistical Society 
and the Statistical Department of the Board of Trade. 

The Commission publishes an annual report, and the issue for 1866 
contains much valuable information. 

Among the subjects of the thirty-nine memoirs and papers contained 
in the report, the following are of the greatest general interest. 


© Read before the Statistical Society of London, Tuesday, 18th Jane, 1987, 
VOL, LVII—NO. V. 16 
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The reports of the Select Committees named to prepare—A Population 
Table (to be based on the Census of 1861); to prepare a Statistical 
Handbook; to prepare a set of Questions to be filled up by the Secre 
taries of Legation and by Consuls, concerning the Commerce of the dif 
ferent countries where they reside, in the same manner as the 
made by the Secretaries of the English Legations, and presented annually 
to Parliament; to consider Criminal Statistics, Railway Statistics, and the 
Statistics of Lunatic Asylums. 

The reports on the above-mentioned subjects are very similar to the 
reports on the same subjects ia this country. 

Among the papers read before the Commission are three of grest 
interest and value, to which a fuller notice may here be given, viz.:— 

(@) A Statement of the Comparative Consumption of Articles of Food 
in Vienna, by Dr. Ficker. 

(5) Statistics of Marriages, Births, and Deaths from 1851 to 1864, 
together with the prices of Wheat and Rye, by M. Schimmer, of the 
Bureau of Administrative Statistics. 

(c) Statistics of the Losses of the Austrian Army in the Campaigt 
against Prussia in 1866, communicated from the Ministry of War. 

The information afforded by the first-named paper (a) is comprised is 
the following table :— 


[A.]—Consumption of Food, de., in Vienna, per Head of Population. 


Article, Amonnt. 1850. 1857, 164 

Boeri ccs vetiesttesiceass  cectekes em Quats 18:8 19°38 218 
Windies cru seca on css coves tes ane 1°6 6°6 61 
Meaticc Meets cee -- — Iba, 120°6 120°6 = 116-1 
Flour and bread.... OTLtT ar 266°6 281-4 260 
O20. cccccgerece rapa Mi eA esc 8°] 8 8 $8 
Batterz ss corsteses ris me 6'8 6°8 61 
Lar @eeoeeveoeeeeeseoseone Potoeeveeeversea « 18-2 14°7 
able oii e siseteraiCere ster aici coneuietioe cae No. 99:4 0 8l° 
Fresh fruit.....esss00. orca we Ibs. 38:6 521 48°7 
Firewood ocicvscececccscccetse eseeee. Oubic feet 67°2 47°83 $8°4 
nee Steaiee face cere omer sibel 191°9 252°9 ©4764 


It will be seen that the greatest increase has taken place in the cot 
sumption of coal and the greatest decrease in that of qeawosdies 7 
how even in Vienna coal is supplanting wood as the fuel for Lonebal 
use. 

Tbe nearest coal mines to Vienna are at Wollfsegg, near Gmundeo, @ 
the Western Railway, and at Leoben, near Bruck, in Styria, on 
Southern Railway; Wollfsegg is about 100 miles and Leoben 120 mi 
from Vienna, The ay of the coal at Leoben is, however, much #& 
ae to ae at Wollfeege. Both are lignites. 

ext with regard to Mr. Schimmer’s paper on isti 
riazee, Births, aad Deaths. Fg a nae st 

His tables commence with the year 1851, which was the first year in 
which statistics were available from the whole of the empire. 

The prices of wheat and rye are given in the table in metzen, which is 
equal to 18°6 gallons, so that 5 metzen make a quarter as nearly as por 
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sible; the Prices have, consequently, been multiplied by 5, and the florins 
converted into shillings, at an exchange of 2s., so that the prices in the 
tables which follow are in the same form as those used in this country, 
viz., in shillings sterling per quarter. 

The first table contains the totél number of marriages in each of the 
fourteen years, 1851 to 1864, together with columns showing the number 
of those marriages which were first and second marriages respectively, 
and the prices of wheat and rye. 

It is remarkable that the marriages follow the prices of the chief articles 
of food almost more accurately than they do in this country, and are con- 
sequently least in number in 1855, when wheat was at the highest, 
namely, 60s, 4d. per quarter. In that year it is curious to observe that 
the diminution caused by the high price of food took place in first and 
not in second marriages, the number of which is, in fact, 2,000 above the 
average of the fourteen years. 


[B]—Marriages in each Year from 1851 to 1864, together with the Prices of Wheat 


and Rye, 
Amon Amon Priceof Price of 
Year. To Single Widows © Wheat, ‘Rye, 
Marriages, . 

- Persons, sand Widowers, per qr. per qr. 

UBS) cccscoves « ©» 816,286 228,161 93,075 88, 10d, 248, 8d. 
1862..... oerrccccce 297,787 216,768 81,019 38 81 0 
YSES..ccrccccccesss 2OH080 188,045 . 75,582 45 6 83 10 
BEDS. coccccscorcee 241,799 162,789 19,010 58 1 48 8 
3855. wccccccvccces 228,615 146,387 82,128 60 4 44 8 
1856. ..6000 eccoeee 295,970 199,809 96,661 64 8 86 2 
1857. ccccrcvereses - 281,643 200,763 80,875 44 8 28 0 
1858. wcccccccseees . 280,558 200.205 80,858 43 2 23 2 
1B59..00 wsseccese 242,371 169,828 13,548 45 2 2y 8 
1869.....ceccccceee 289,119 210,984 18.135 43 9 30 8 
WBB 1. ccccecccseee ». 286,244 210,227 16,017 44 2 st 1 
1862. ....cce.eese0e 304,188 225,221 78,967 44 6 83 8 
1868.... .o..e oe 296,951 218,861 18,090 42 6 $1 11 
1864. cc cccccrences « 285,628 212,625 18,108 87 6 25 0 
Average...... eercee 279,829 198,934 80,897 45 4 88 1 


A decrease ovcurred in 1855, which bad for its cause the cholera, and 
another decrease took place in 1859, which was caused by the Italian 
war. 

The great increase in 1856 was partly caused by the cessation of the 
cholera, and partly by the Concordat concluded with the Pope, by which 
people who had been living together were compelled to marry to escape 
certain legal and ecclesiastical consequences. 

The next table (C) contains the marriages in each month, with the 
respective proportion which each particular month bears to the annual 
total. 

The marriages are classified among the civil and the military popula- 
tion and the inhabitants of the great towns, Vienna, Pesth and Prague. 
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[0.]—Austrian Empire: Marriages according to Months, 1851-64. 

Civil Population. Military population. | Popul’tn of @’t Towm 

(SE ae SS Te of ante air ca 

Month. Average Daily Pro- ‘1651 Daily Pro- 18651 Daily Pro 


io Ave tion to Average portion to Average porte 
14 Years. of Sicatieap! ct. 1864. of Moath. p. 1864, of — pe 


Jan, .. 86,797 1,155 2°6 «61,274 4il 11°56 6,710 69 
Feb. .. 65,591 1,986 21°6 1,886 286 8-0 12419 444 16° 
March. 7,219 288 2°65 821 184 2°9 1,961 6s 34 
April.. 10,725 857 8-9 165 255 1°23 4,367 146 55 
May .. 22,091 718 1°7 = 1,016 828 92 9819 $01 = 11°3 
June... 16,827 545 5°9 909 808 8°56 6,021 201 4=7°6 
July .. 12,681 406 4°4 157 244 6°8 6,624 181 68 
Aug... 11,760 879 4-1 808 259 7°83 1,185 231 87 
Sept... 18,459 449 4°9 944 815 8-8 6,208 201 «18 

- oe 22,451 1% 1°9 984 801 8°4 7,640 353 (95 
Nov. .. 64,440 2,148 28°38 2,178 124 20°38 12,945 431. 16°8 
Dec. .. 8,499 118 1°3 124 40 11 489 16 06 


The two remarkable diminutions in March and December arise from 
marriages being forbidden by the Roman Catholic Church daring Leat 
and Advent. ‘The greatest number of marriages take place previous to 
Advent, and during the Carnival previous to Lent. 

The next table (D) shows the Births and Deaths in each year from 1851 
to 1864, together with the excess of Births over Deaths, ard also the mor 
tality between Birth and five years old. 

The Births show an excess in every year except 1855, when the cholem 
revailed, In that year the Deaths exceeded the Births by 284,910, ia 
act by aboutas many as the Births should have exceeded the Deaths; the 

popolation was, therefore, thrown back two years. 

A partial recovery took place in 1856-57, for the weaker members of 
the population having been carried off by the epidemic, those who re 
mained behind were strong enough to outlive ordinary causes of mot 
tality during the two following years. 


[D.]—Austrian Empire: Births and Deathe, 1851-64. 


Excess Died 
Year. Births. of Births over Under 5 Years Deaths 
Deathe. Old, 
WBE. ..0. ceecesee 1,289,886 825,380 508,294 964,008 
WSERs so cccaccen ess 1,803,040 $14,147 489,982 988,088 
1858...00 sessesee 1,270,226 188,107 514,161 1,096,118 
1854....se0ce0+ 000 1,208,858 180,965 514,678 117188 
LBEB..cccecesisveee 1,151,089 284,910 545,477 1,435,009 
LESBO ros ice seoee 1,246,880 248,262 456,494 1,003,088 
WBETecscevesesseee 1,878,988 426,171 474,400 947,817 
1858......ceeecee8 1,864,905 828,757 620,008 1,086,148 
18569... seceecees 1,418,988 409,688 525,949 1,004,386 
1860.....cececeees 1,842,992 $56,064 494,618 98 
i scguoandoaean, LE ey 286,711 540,996 1,048,016 
1062. .scccnvensces 1,868,116 814,718 ° 524,486 1,048,408 
1863065 05. sesso 1,417,027 $52,588 § 889,160 1,065,874 
1864. ceccecvvecesc 1,426,906 826,640 550,620 1,101,866 


emeaenatemmmeed rr —2 —«— 


Average.....cccsee 1,822,112 264,448 518,668 1,067,668 
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. If the cholera year 1855 be excluded in taking the average, the figures 
would be 1,028,571 Deaths instead of 1,057,660. Next to 1855 the 
greatest mortality occurred in 1863 and 1864, the years of scarcity, in 
1868, indeed, of famine in Hungary; but it is to be observed that in these 
years the highest comparative mortality was ameng young children. The 
Deaths among children were 37,000 above the average, at a time when 
the total Deaths are not very greatly in excess. On the contrary, in 1855 
when the Cholera prevailed, the excessive mortality was among adults 
although it affected the children to some extent also. 

The subjoined table @) contains the Deaths according to months, the 
population being classified as before : 


[E.]—Auustrian Empire: Deaths according to Monthe, 


Civil Population. Military Popolation, To the Great Towns. 

| 7p GUE os SS ee Cor SS ee ieee eee ee a) 

Month. Average Daily Pro- 1851 Daily Pro- Average Daily Pro- 
D 


i Average portion to Average portion of Average port’n 

14 Years, of Month. p.ct. 1864, of Month, p.ct, 14 yra of Macth/ibyet 

Jan. ..109,085 8,519 10°0 17,595 246 7°17 2,859 92 8°83 
Feb. .. 98,267 8510 10°0 8008 286 9°0 2,780 98 8-9 
March . 106,252 8,427 9°8 9,407 808 9°6 4,280 104 9°4 
April.. 98405 8,118 8°9 9,764 825 10°38 8,196 107 9°8 
May .. 84,286 2,717 U1 = 9,757 315 98 8,222 104 9°4 
Jone .. 72,504 2,417 6°9 8,197 273 8:6 2983 99 89 
Jaly .. 74,580 $3,404 6°8 8,684 279 8°8 2,760 89 81 
Aug... 86,508 2,790 7°9 8,804 268 8:4 2,780 90 8°1 
Sept... 82,194 2,740 1°8 6,869 212 6°6 2,860 48 1-0 
Oct. .. 80,402 2,594 1°4 5,648 179 5'6 2,413 78 1-0 
Nov. .. 88,109 2,937 8-4 1,469 249 1°38 2417 81 1°3 
Dec. .. 91,106 2,589 8°4 7,841 263 1°9 2,660 86 1°8 


The comparative mortality in the army and in the Great Towns is a® 
nearly as nossible the same. 

The highest mortality in these two classes occurs in April, which in the 
army is explained by the new recruits joining at that time, and in the 
towns by the excessive fatality of consumption, which is much higher 
among the urban than the rural population. : 

The highest mortality among the civil population occurs in winter, and 
is explained by their being badly housed and overcrowded. The mor- 
tality in the army and in the great towns is not excessive in winter, on ac- 
count of the better protection which they have from the elements. 

The mortality decreases during the summer months in each case. 

The lowest mortality shown is that among the military in September 
and October, or during the time when they are exercised much in the 
open air. 

The following table (F) contains the births according to months, the 
population being classified as before : 
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[F.]—Austrian Empire: Births, 1851-64. 
Civil Population, Military Population. In the Great Towns. 

am tome (—\ eee 
Month, Average Daily Pro 1851 Daily Pro Average Daily Pre 


of Average portion to Average portion of Average ports’ 
14 Years, of Momhip: ct. =. 864, of "a p.ct. 14yre. of er 
8 


Jan. ..184.481 4,886 8-9 1,177 8-5 8, 84 
Feb. ..128,715 4418  9°1 1,064 88 8°56 8,168 «112 90 
March.181,570 4,244 8-8 1,176 88 8-5 8424 Lo 88 
April..122,678 4,089 84 1,112 87-7 8-5 2255 108 8 
May ..122248 8,048 82 1,188 86°56 8-2 8869 105 84 
June..114,768 8826 7°9 1,085 86°32 81 8110 10¢ 84 
Jaly..120,768 8895 8-0 1,114 859 81 8077 99 179 
Aug...120,558 8,989 8-0 1,161 874 84 8068 99 79 
Bept...120,198 4,006 88 1,188 878 85 8081 101 81 
Oct....128,288 8.977 82 1,080 88°2 75 8075 99 19 
Nov,..121,118 4,087 88 1,174 89°1 88 8112 106 84 
Dec. ..118,249 8814 7°9 1,187 87°8 84 8158 102 &1 


The highest birth-rate is shown in January and February, an! the 
lowest in October. ‘Ihe cause of this can be referred to the season of the 
year by reckoning back nine months in order to arrive at the date of the 
conceptions, when it will be found that the most conceptions take place ia 
summer, #.¢., in May and June, and the fewest in February, when the cold 
is the greatest and has lasted the longest. 

The last table (G) shows the comparative numbers of the Jegitimaw 
and illegitimate births, also arranged according to months. : 

The percentage of illegitimate births throughout the empire is 9°5, bet 
of these by far the greatest number occur in the large towns, for in Vients 
the proportion is 60-0, in Prague 47°6, and in Pesth 36°65 per cent. of the 
total number of births in those cities respectively. 


[G.J—Austrian Empire: Legitimate and Megitimate Births, 1851-64. 


-——— Legitimate. —~ cm—— illegitimate ——- 

Average Daily Pro- Average Daily Pro 

Month. of Average of portion of Average of poruoa 

14 Years. Month,  p.ct. 14 Years. Month, po 
JAaD.ocesccsssooee 106,162 8,420 8:8 12,766 413 03 
Feb....eeseceee- 100,758 8,698 9°23 11,957 427 g7 
Murch ......++++ 105,849 8,414 8°8 12,890 400 9°0 
April ..ccccesees 96,861 8,220 8°8 11,418 380 86 
May cot ccceescee. 90;180 8,070 79 11,531 873 84 
JUNO Seo See ses cee 90,177 8,006 7°49 10.662 883 86 
Joly.cecoccseess 95,828 8,001 1°9 10,494 839 TM 
AUZ.cosceceicee 99,696 8,218 8 2 10,189 827 v4 
Sept. ..cseceeees 100,277 8,848 8°6 10,866 345 1'8 
Oct cvevanvess' 102010 8,292 8-4 10,588 340 "4 
NOW ret ever eT) 8,269 8°4 10,924 384 gf 
Dec..... UR. 98878 8,022 1-8 11,3865 sos tiéS'D 


The highest birth-rate is the same in both cases as in the general table 
and takes place in January and February. 

The concluding paper is the one communicated by the Ministry of Was, 
and containing the statistics of the losses incurred in the war with Pros 
in 1866. 

The combatant strength of the army employed against Prussia ¥@ 
10,932 officere, and 396,291 men; together 407,223. 
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The total of the Austrian army for the year 1866 was 19,538 officers 
and 627,098 men; together 646,636. 


[H.]—Oombatant Strength of Austrian Army, 1866. 


Kind of Troops. ? Officers, Men, Total. 
Tofantryseesseeeseseseeessescceseessnseees as peas 255,629 
POSTTEST OTEEHHEEOO SESE OH ETEOHHOCHOSD 804 ll 42,8 1 43,989 
Border fofaotrys....ccccecsccctscccscestcece 480 16,794 17,274 
Heavy cavalry........sessssesseeesenecsenes 812 1,008 7,820 
Light CMe sseccvercsrswscscorcseoscess 888 ©, 19,807 20,690 
APEMAEG, Cea clulcins doce cies sslencessdsec c'ssk O18 22,246 22,758 
Hospi COTPB. oc cccrscccccccccvcccscvecesece 50 2,880 2,430 
Engineers. ......ssccscecesecccecerescecsees 884 11,458 11,792 
MUMAEY CRE Sisiais's sok code cise secenievscnde my O86 24,485 25,041 


40,7 bogadacoass nsoconcsesacead 10,982 $96,291 ° 407,228 


_The number of killed, wounded, and missing of each of (he above des- 
cription of troops is contained in the annexed table: 


[I.J—Austrian Army, 1866: Killed, Wounded and Missing. 


—Officers—, ——Men.—— c—Total.——— 

a) * ba =] . ia] ° 

: 3 bo Bg 8 % Qo 
KindofTooe 2 § 7G BG 4G 2 EF 
EF | - a 4 4 F=| 


Infantry....... 428 1,188 852 7997 21,545 82,710 8,425 292,688 83,062 
Rifles ......... 103 192 49 1,688 38,987 6281 1,640 4,179 6,280 
Tyrolese rifles.. 14 22 1 104 412 1638 =s«118 435 164 
Border infantry 4 22 2 68 828 191 12 850 198 
Cuirasiers . ... 10 838 628 143 205 890 168 288 9: 

Dragoons...... 2 6 — 26 68 65 28 "4 65 
Husears....... 8 +) i + ee oxi 181 495 180 208 617 
Lancers....... 17 21 #10 106 202 1,018 112 228 «©1028 
rma Se IESE tJ 44 29 292 86S 1,831 809 912 1,351 
i 
En 


corpe.. — _ 1 1 8 1 Lis ws 12 
coeee _- 1 _— 8 24 = 8 25 
Military train... — —- 3 1 8 80 J 8 82 


Total....... 587 1,605 483 10,407 27,866 48,264 10,094 20,810 48,747 


‘the table below contains the number per 1,000 of the fighting strength 
of each of the different kinds of troops who were killed, wounded, or 
missing : 

[K.]—Austrian Army, 1866: Proportion per 1,000 of Casualties. 
——Officers. 


—-—Kea.—— Total. —— 


pct, | 

ba = J . ba] e ba] ° 

: 3 oa to & ~) 

Kindot Tropes ZG | FY 2 GF ZF E G 
ee Fie i Bat been ce 
Infantry....... 64°0 170°2 62°6 82:1 86°4 181°2 829 88°6 129°2 
Riffles.........108°8 191°4 44°7 88-3 102°6 149°] 40°0 104°9 14@°6 
Border infantry 8°38 45°8 4°23 4°0 19°5 11°4 4°32 20 8 11°2 
Heavy cavalry. 82°1 105°8 78°7 21-1 29°23 127-0 31°6 82°56 124°7 
Light es 1SLe 61°23 86°2 18°0 22°8 79°4 18°0 24°4 %6°0 
Artillery ...... 88°1 85°8 390 18°1 89°0 69°8 18°6 hee oe 
Hoepi oc_— — 20°0 0°4 1°8 29°8 0°4 1: : 
ne ee = = 8:0 — 0°3 2°) —_ 0°3 2-1 
Militury train... — — 86 O71 OL 88 OL OL 88 
68°7 187°7 44°23 6°8 70°2 100°2 27°0 72°0 107.4 
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The next and last table contains a list of the losses at the battle of 
Lissa (July, 1866) on board each ship : 


[I.]—Casualticn at the Naval Battle of Lissa, July, 1866. 


—— Officers ——, Men. Ge gy Ts 
ce fee ee en | 
MEF i k & 4 6 OE 
Marines eeoeoeee e@seeeeeeeoee ee ee ee 11 1é ll 16 ee 
Jron elads— 
Ferdinand Max ....... «- 2 0 1 5 1 7 ee 
Prince Kugen.....000e ee ee oe oe 1 ee 3 oo 
Drache ...c..sccovese 1 1 oe a0 5 1 6 oe 
Salamander .......... «+ 2 te *0 q as 9 ae 
Don Juan....ccccsces oe 86 1 1 4 1 4 1 
Kaiteer Max ...ccccces ee ee ee ee 8 ee 3 e 
Sailing Liners— 
Keiser. ccc cesisccioss cues 5 oe oui $1 18 36 ee 
NOVGtficcccscerccs cot 1 3 ee 6 49 6 61 ee 
Screw Frigates— 
Schwarsenburg .....+. s« a o° oe 1 . Sie .. 
Adria eee ecccsecs ee ee ee ee q e q ee 
DODAUS cicdiciese celeste ee ee ee ee 1 3 i > ee 
Paddle Steamer— 
Elizabeth ...ccccccoes ee ee ee eo 5 ee 5 ee 
Total vicccccesecess 0S 18 1 86 = 186 82 149 3 


The foregoing papers and tables have been selected from among wed 
amount of valuable statistics which have been brought together by 
various members of the Central Statistical Commission with no k 
labor, and for which the members of the Commission deserve the cow- 
sideration of statists in all countries, 

It is exceedingly gratifying to find evidence of so much real progress 
in statistical organization in Austria. There is scarcely a country in 
Europe in which the immediate and direct value of accurate statistical 
data will be greater; and looking at the manner in which the Central 
Commission has hitherto conducted its proceedings, we are justified in 
expecting from its example and influence the best results. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The gross earnings of the under-mentioned railroads for the month of 
September, 1866 and 1867, comparatively, and the difference (increase or 
decrease) between the two periods, are exhibited in the following state- 
ment: 


Railroads. 
Atlantic and Great Western sees 
Chicago and aoe Macecetincencacbiceoeeenceeseren dees 


eee eee cece er ee eee ry 
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Ratlroade. 16/6. 1967. Increase. Decr’se 
wicoiees Centrale scavcce cece scconss cstv POO rceceees 499,166 A, TT 25,617 secs 
ichigan Southern ............ a -» 490,177 496,408 = s-BT, 281 
Milwaukee and Prarie do Chien «» 179,52% 877,880 98,808 
waukee and St. Paul........ .. 880,767 408,658 2,891 
melas “merge” «a daiaaevecce -- 878,701 835,901 77,200 ane 
Pittaburg, Fort ayne and Chicago....... so cecesces 684,025 685,087 80,149 es 
Toledo, Wabash and Weetern............. LES ies 49,117 382,906 83,879 ae 
Woentern Union iiiisice san ccrsecniaschvcuranecciess 84,469 «=: 196,496 42,084 ove 
Total In September..............sccccessceeseee $7,178,485 $8,448,965 $1,970,480 §..... 
Total in August .... EN wats eaeot ee ccice eee. vse Seer eho &S $ 858,678 eer 


January-September, 9 moaths.......... ..++++»-$58,064,890 $54,565,088 $890,748 §.. 


The gross earnings per mile of road operated for the same months of 
the two years are shown in the table which follows: 


e—Miles of road— —! Differ’ 

Railroads. 1968, 1887, 1800. 1807. Tner. Dec. 

Atlantic & Great Weatern. cocccccccccccnccsscovcces Gor oor $1,030 aoe eee g8s 

OUICASO ENMANON csc ccecccseccccccccsss | sascsece 290 «6280 «1,152 1,507 85... 

Chicago and rn S40 CTC RLS. 
Gaicago and Northwestern 1,068 1,145 1,260 ©6800 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific. 410 «6410 §=6966 1968 «86897 

Brie: cssseaie ees eos 78 867 1,774 1,87 108 : 

Hilinols Central.,............ mS ‘TOS 80% 8 18 . 

Marietta and Cincinnati Pr.) er ) ee 68 ; 

Michigan CC ener $5 5 1,506 1,681 1% O 

Pedy (Ce Wsernnner obacscr 624 «584 s19—s«éN—s«éi00 s 

eo & Prairie du Chien 24 Ah 1,887 425 ; 

Milwaukee and St. Paul...... sen VS 86 1,908 1,458 265 ‘ 

Ohio and Mississippi ............ ccc ecee cece coeeeee HO 8) §=6890 106 866 = 

Piseoere, Fe Wayne and Chicago......0--2seeccrees 468 468 1,899 1,463 64 Me 

Toledo, Wabash and Westera........scsccccssscere 621 «652106 @ ... 

Western Union... .cccrcccccccccsccccccccscsccccces 17% 8177 «694% «6714 BTCC(iCdad a“ 

g166 «g... 

Cane 

see 4 

coo ©= a8 

ae 83 

SS se cas 

soe 4 

10 dere 

aes 4 

January-September : 9 months........... asvcee 1,084 %, $7,074 $7,650 § . $151 


The tables given above show the approximate earnings of the leading 
railroads in gross and per mile for the month of September, 1866 and 
1867. It will be seen that in 1867 the earnings of all, except of the At- 
lantic and Great Western, are in excess of those for the corresponding 
month of the previous year, and of any past month of the current year. 
The causes of this change for the better are well known, and have re- 
ceived from us sufficient discussion in the late issues of the Cueoniote. 
The chief among them, as we have already pointed out, is the large 
and increasing grain movement in the West; and for the purpose of the 
farther illustration of this movement we have compiled, and here intro- 
duce the following statement showing the receipts of flour and grain at the 
lake ports of Chicago, Milwaukee, Toledo, Detroit and Cleveland, for the 
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five weeks ending with September 28, and the corresponding weeks of 
1866: 


Weeks ending geerg Sash. eat baa ae hed 
Ang, 8 1H eT bee 1004000 LOIN OURO CS a 
Sent; Beceem GM Tear “ates Geert aecess ane 
Bept. 14, epg Seas vescenesac eke is5°055 1,008 055 300.088 pees sis Pt 
Sept; 3, 1900 HON Pesan RRS tae ascend ote 
Sent, item: Blas Eine ttt SR atte sa 
eo ee IIL Saeos ‘OTG00 COMI ama 15ENOS mse 
Jnerense 18ST. abbleté aporgas NPD anata 001/008 sis 


This statement, however, accounts only for the trade from West to 
East. The Fall trade of the seaboard cities has created a like freight- 
ing movement from East to West, The total result is shown in 
footing up in gross $8,448,865 against the earnings in September, 1866, 
which amounted only to $7,178,435—making a difference in favor of 
September, 1867, of $1,270,430, or 17.69 per cent. Taking the whole 
stileags operated in the years respectively as the divisor, the quotient for 
1866 is $1,020, and for 1867, $1,186—difference, $166 per mile of road 

The results of the third quarter of the current year, compared with 
those of the corresponding quarter of 1866, are shown in the statemeat 
which follows: 


Reilroads, 1866 867. 1867, Ine, Deo. 
Atlantic and Gt. Western .............2..000: $1,850,199 92995 ga68' .. Gd 
Chicago and Alton ............sesceceveseees 504 1,198,608 8684 £685 60 ... 
leago anu Gt. Eastern ....... * 296.62 «1,890 hems. 
Chi and Northwestern. ... 8,870,483 2595 48 G8 ... 
Chic., Island and Pacific... 1,196,603 2, ~  «.- 
: Ahocorere 8,705,081 4,918 : 

Ullnole Contral..........cc000s cececee anaes 1,683,792 -& = ove 
Marletta and Cincinnatt ........... 343.487 1,296 oe 
: ntral ., .... 1, see 
Michigan Southern..... Tass ose 2,198 ose 
Milwaukee and P du Chien........ 62,184 1; eee 
: Milwaukee and it Paul SCIONS. eRe ( 004 GC ww 
Oo an SBIBBIPPl.... 00. Pec ccc cccccccccces Cd 
Sr east hie re a ae 
Toledo, Wabash and Westein..............6+ 1,050,282 1,057,510 2,015 2,080 6 .. 
Western Union..... ..ccccsscsscecerccccecee 280,668 988,983 1,908 1,458 156 .. 
ee Se —__ -_— 

Total 84 quarter...,...0...scc00. sevens +e 019,765,041 91,176,688 2810 978 3 . 
Total 2d quarter....scseleo clone d8 8880 Its Ones es 
Total let quarter...... Se gihsdie teen caeest 15,686,489 15,85/016 2973 2995 9 on 
January-September, 8 qtB...........eseceeees 68,904,200 64,665,083 7,67 7,60 .. B 


The improvement in the earnings for the third quarter of 1867 over 
those of 1866 is $1,410,047, or 7.14 per cent. being a gain of $268 
per mile of road operated. In the second quarter there is a deficit of 
$180 per mile. The first quarter showed a small gain ($2) per mile #f 
we take the gross earnings for the nine months, we find a gain in the cer 
reot year over the previous one of $580,748, But the earnings of 1867 
were made on increased mileage. And hence the amount per mile for 


an 
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the first three shows a small decrease, the earnings having been for 1866 
$7.675 t mile, and for 1867 $7,660 per mile, a loss in 1867 of $15 per 
wile. is difference will, however, be converted into a gain by the end 
of October; and there is now every prospect of the current year giving 
even a larger return of gross earnings than its predecessor. We also 
anticipate much larger profits to the companies owning these railroad, 
as no such large sume have been taken from income for improvements, 
extraordinary repairs or rolling stock, as in previous years, aod in many 
instances a greater economy has been practised in working expendi- 
tares. Several ofthe Western roads, however, received considerable damage 
by storms and floods in the early months of 186%, which undoubtedly 
must have used up very large sums in their restoration to a proper work- 
ing condition. 
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There is, perhaps, no part of the statute-book, either in Europe or 
Awerica, which has been subjected of late years to such unceasing tinker- 
ing, or which presents so varied and unsatisfactory a condition, as that 
portiou which is devoted to the railroad system—its internal organization, 
and its relations to the community. There is certainly no part of the 
duty of legislators in modern communities which is more delicate—no 
part which requires more knowledge, or a more advanced spirit of pro- 
gtess—than that which relates to this subject; and nowhere can be found 
a more urgent call for reform. In France, in Eogland, and in the United 
States—countries of which the several railroad systems are organized on 
principles diametrically opposed, and varying from the extreme system of 
governmental protection and control in France, through the whole range 
of private legislation, to what amounts to almost a free trade in railways 
in many parts of America—yet in all these countries the same condition 
of affairs bas resulted, and a call for reform is heard; a demand for re- 
adjustment of interests on some basis more satisfactory than any which 
now exists between railroads and their proprietors and the community at 
large. In France and England this demand has led to the appointment 
of carefully selected’ commissions, and to the publication by them of 
learned and elaborate reports; and, in America, it leads to incessant legis- 
lative apitations and never-ending reports of committees, while the Anti- 
Monopoly Cheap Freight Railway League has recently been organized in 
New York, with a view to a systematic agitation and reform of the whole 
subject. It is not proposed in the present paper to enter into any elabo- 
rate review of the reports of the European commissions, or of the publi- 
cations of the American League, but it is proposed to look in the statute. 
books, and to examine a few of the fundamental principles of our statute 
law in relation to railroads, as that law now exists, with a view to testing 
their value, or their accordance with either philosophical principles or the 
results of experience. , 

The whole of the existing body of the railroad law, as it stands in the 
ttatute-book, is necessarily the growth of the last forty years; yet the 
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principles now at the basis of that law wore distinotly laid down in the 
crude charters granted about the year 1830. In them also may be clearly 
read how very vaguely the common-sense legislators of those days appre- 
ciated the new power with which they had to deal. Their imagination 
did not reach beyond a conviction that improved turnpikes were in pro- 
cess of construction; they drew their analogies from stage-coaches rather 
than steamboats; and the fundamental idea was improvement and not 
revolution. Thus, in England, the earlier chartera granted followed a 
closely as possible the provisions which bad previously been applied to 
canal companies. In their capacity as owners of the road, the new com- 
panies were not intended to have any monopoly or preferential use of the 
means of communication on their lines of railway; but, on the contrary, 
provision was uniformly made in the charters to enable all persons, o2 
payment of a certain toll and under certain limitations, to enjoy the use 
of the road ; and it was only when the anticipated improvement had de- 
veloped into a general revolution that the railway companies, in order to 
make their undertakings remunerative, were compelled to embark in the 
business of common carriers, and to conduct the whole operations of ther 
lines of road themselves. In the earliest charters of Massachusetts, like- 
wise, granted in March, 1830, the corporation is authorized to build its 
road, and to collect tolls from all persons or property conveyed over it; 
and, to the more efficient collection of the same, it is authorized “ to erect 
toll-houses, establish gates, appoint toll-gatherers, and demand toll apos 
the road, and to prescribe, by rules and regulations, conditions for the 
transportation of persons and property, the construction of wheels, the 
form of cars and carriages, the weight of loads, and all other matters and 
things in relation to the use of said road;” sod it is further prescribed 
that the road may be used “ by any persons who shall comply with sech 
rules and regulations.” The road, in fact, existed in the minds of the 
legislators of both countries, as improved turnpikes, over which, as over 
all other tu npikes, all persons should bave a right of transportation for 
themselves or their goods, in their own or the company’s carriages, and 
supplying, if need be, their own motive power, upon their complisace with 
certain iules and regulations. 

The legislators of those days were satisfied with these plain, commoa- 
sense views, based simply on past experience. They were content to try 
the experiment, and to let legislation introduce itself as its influence was 
found to be necessary. To make easy, however, the introduction of such 
legislation whenever the necessity for it arose, they inserted into ths 
charters various saving and restrictive clauses. Where, as results have 
shown, legislators were possessed with so wholly inadequate a conception 
of the interests about which they were legislating, it is at least probable 
that these temporary provisions made by them will not prove to have bees 
the best possible basis of a system, and, as will be contended, the 
of the railroad system has afforded no exception to the rule of probsbi- 
ties in this case; yet the clauses, of the description referred to, then intre 
duced into those early charters, have, with a few unessential alterations, 
continued to this day part and parcel of the fundameutal railroad law, 
These restrictive and provisionary clauses will be found to have a strange 
similarity, whether examined among the Acts of Parliament or under the 
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appropriate headings in a volume of revised statutes. For instance, in 
the infancy of the system, the community was naturally anxious to secure 
itself against unreasonable extortion on the part of those controlling these 
lines of travel. This could only be done in one of two easter by 
affixing a mazimum to the “tolls” or charges of the corporation or limit- 
ing their profits, ‘The experience of those dars afforded no basis for the 
regulation of “ tolls” or charges, and the legislator naturally resorted to 
the limitation of profits. Accordingly, as early as 1828, in the Act of 
Parliament establishing the Trefpcoh and Manchester Railroad Company, 
there was introduced a provision for a certain abatement of charges when- 
ever the dividends of the Company should exceed a stated percentage, 
which restrictive clause, the best then possible to form, has since found its 
way, as a principle, into almost every statute-book of the United States, 
and still holds its place, with, as will be contended, none but pernicious 
results. On this principle of legislating ee possible future contin- 
gencies, Parliament has also reserved to itself the right of purchasing, on 
specified terms, all railroad lines, after the eae of a certain period ; 

© power, also, in certain contingencies, of at any time reducing the 
mazinum of tolls and rates leviable, as also of passing any general rail- 
way act it may deem necessary for regulating the railway system. These 
very identical principles—a sort of general reserved power of meddling— 
can be found in many of the statuta-books of America ; and it is proposed, 
in the present paper, to examine somewhat carefully into the practical 
workings and effect of these provisions, with a view of ascertaining what 
they are really worth and what influence they exert. 

For convenience of illustration, the sectious of the Massachusetts 
statute book providing restrictions and limitations similar to those of the 
English Jaw above specified, may be taken as an example. Provisions 
exactly similar in all respects may be found in many other statute-books, 
while the most objectionable limitation of all, that assigning a mazimum 
of profits, is almost universal in America; and the considerations here- 
after advanced in this paper, and the conclusions arrived at, will be found 
applicable to every statute-book in America. 

The clauses in question read as follows: 


“Each corporation may establish, for ite sole benefit, a toll upon all passengers 
and property conveyed or transported on its road, at such rates as may be deter- 
mined by the directors thereof ; but the Legislatare may, from time to time, abate or 
reduce the rates of toll, according to the provisions, if apy, contained in the charter of 
the co tion ; provided that such tolls sball not, without the consent of the corpo- 
ration, be so reduced as to produce with all profite less than ten per cent. a year,” — 
Get. Laws, ch, 68, g 118. 

“ The Cou monwealth may, at any time during the continuation of the charter of 
any corporation, afver the expiration of twenty years from the opening of it» road for 
use, parchase of the corporation its road, and all ite franchise, property, rights, and 
privileges, by paying therefor euch eum as will reimburse it the amount of capital 

id in, with a ret profit thereon of ten per cent. a year from the time of the pay- 
ai thereof by the stockholders to the time of the parchase.”—Gen. Laws, ch. 63, 

188. 

“ Every act of incorporation fea after the eleventh day of March, in the year 
18381, sball be subject to amendment, alteration, or repeal, at the pleasure of the 
Legislature.”—Gen. Laws, ch. 68, § 41. 


The germs of all these provisions of the General Laws may be found in 
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the two first railroad charters ever granted in Massachusetts; (Massacha- 
setts Special Laws, 1829, chaps. 94, 95.) and thus the crude legislative 
make-shifts of forty years ago have gradually passed nachallenged into the 
general and permanent law of the State. That these conditions and sav- 
ing clauses go to the very foundation of the contract between the comma- 
nity and the corporation, cannot be denied; and, in any State in which 
they are in force, they cannot but constitute a leading feature of railroad 
corporate life. That they were originally scanned with some surprise by 
the eminent lawyers of Massachusetts may be inferred from an anecdote of 
that Jere. Mason, who Mr. Webster declared was his master at the law. 
That gentleman onca, in the early days of railroads, upon taking bis seat 
in a car, found himeelf alone in it with a leading railroad president. Me. 
Mason at once called out, “ Mr. ——, when you get your charters from the 
Legislature, why don’t you get a charter that means something? What 
makes you sign a blank sheet of paper for the Legislature hereafter to 
write on it whatever it pleases?” The gentl.man addressed replied that 
he did the best he could, but did not attempt to deny that his charters 
were, as against the grantor, little more than sbeets of unwritten paper. 
From that day to this, through all the phases of railroad development, these 
restrictions and provisions have, in some form and to some extent, remained 
a part of the almost universal railroad law of America—always carefally 

preserved and incorporated into revision after revision, with apparently a 

vague idea that in them was to be found some precious palladium of the 

public welfare. It may fairly be concluded, that, after forty years of er 

perience, the time has come when we can {fairly appreciate the value of 
this time-honored legislation. If its fruits justify it, let it by all means re 

main a part of the statute law; if, practically, it has proved an empty 

form and safeguard only in name, but harmless in operation, it may as well 

encumber the statute bouk of the future as of the past; if, however, as will 

be contended, it has not only failed to produce the beneficial results desired, 
but, when not wholly inoperative, has actually produced pernicious results 

which could not have been foreseen—if it proves to be of that order of keg- 

islation which is incorrect in principle and injurious in operation, wrong 

both practically and unre pack may then become the task of some 

future legislatures to carefully consider the propriety of placing our rail- 

road legislation on some other and more correct basis. 

That the three clauses in question constitute the fundamental railroad 
legislation of any State in which they are in force is indisputable. By 
‘them is prescribed to all builders of railroads their rates of profit, the eor 
ditions on which they hold their property, aud the degree of hostile a 
thority which can be exercised over them by others. On this very slight 
basis of public faith has been erected, in great part, the railroad interest 
as it now exists. There is no pledge of the public faith to any monopoly, 
either of space or time—no immunity from interference—no perpetuity of 
possession. The result, it must be conceded, has fully justified the coaf- 
dence repesed ; for the great powers reserved have rarely, if ever, beet 
abused, and great interests have been rendered as sacred by the blask 
a of paper as they could have been by the most carefully worded cot 
rac 

Before referring to any examples of the effect of these saving and guard- 
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ing provisos, as they may be found in the history of railroad development, 
it will be well to consider what those effects might reasonably be expected 
to be. Under the operation of the clauses in question, corporations find 
themselves liable to constant legislutive interference, to the deprivation of 
their roads after a fixed time; and finally, though they may charge such 
fares and freights as to them they may seem good, they cannot divide more 
than a given per cent. It would, therefore, most naturally occur to any 
one considering the probable effect of this legislation, that a time might 
come when it would be the great interest of certain corporations vot to at- 
tract public notice or legislative interference by being too prosperous— 
profits might become “ painfully large.” The result of such a position 
of affairs is apparent as it would be disastrous; that in more than 
one instance it has already sprung from the operation of the 
clauses in question, will be shown hereafter. The moment a railroad cor- 
poration earns more money than it can safely divide, it ceases to care to 
do anything calculated to increase its receipts; it loses its great bond of 
public Pha raek and becomes merely a private, dividend-paying corpora- 
tion. Such a result was never contemplated by any Legislature. The 
analogy of highways interfered with their distinctness of vision. If a turn- 
pike earned more tolls than it could legally divide, it was none the less 
open to the whole world, and whoever would pay for its use was free to 
use it, Whatever quantity of blood might flow through it, the artery could 
not be closed, nor could the volume of circulation be compressed. That rail- 
roads were to be arteries of the body politic, that they bad duty to perform 
to the community no less than to their proprietors, were ideas fixed firmly 
enough in the minds of the legislators of 1829 ; but that it could ever be in 
their power, as well as become their interest, to block up their own traffic, 
and reduce their own receipts, was a contingency not foreseen. Unfortunate- 
ly, the legislation of (forty yea.s ago) that time, though the most prudent 
which could be devised in the then existing state of knowledge, has, by re- 
maining too long in the statute book, not only tended directly to that result, 
but, where not corrected by the influence of active competition, bas led to 
that result in exactly its most disastrous form. For, as the railroad system 
developed itself, travel became divided into two kinds,—the local travel 
and the through travel. On the first depended what may be called the 
internal or absolute prosperity of each given community ; on the latter, its 
external or relative importance. The internal and local traffic of Massa- 
chusetts, for instance, must depend on the conveniences afforded by its 
railroad system to its local trade; its relative importance to the whole 
external world must, in great degree, depend on the facilities and conve- 
niences it affords for through travel in comparison with other communities 
Certain great lines of railroad in every systew, those known as its through 
lines, will always, therefore, be of great importance, and probably the 
most profitable. On these lines, their management and spirit, must in 
great degree depend the external communications, and the relative im- 

rtance of each railroad system and.of each railroad centre. In these 

y8 of intense activity and eager competition, it is, therefore, of the first 
importance to every growing community that the through lines of its rail- 
road system should afford every facility for traffic, and should themselves 
be impelled by the utmost eagerness to extend their operations, and to 
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increase their volume of receipts. Unfortunately, the obvious and neces- 
sary operation of statutes like those now in force in Massachusetts is to 
bring these railroads, in the absence of competition, first of all into the 
paradoxical position where profits become painfully large. The railroad 
continues the main artery on which much of the prosperity and touch of 
the relative importance of the community depends; but it gradually be 
comes the interest of the proprietor of that artery to apply some mild ob- 
struction, with a view of checking the increase, if not diminishing the 
volume, of the circulation. Neither, in such case, can any fault properly 
be found with the management of the corporation. Its officers represeat 
stockholders, and not the community. The commupity is represented by 
the Legislature ; and, in conferring its charter upon the corporation, it in- 
serted such provisos for its own protection as seemed to it sufficient 
Acting within those provisos, and fulfilling all conditions preseribed by the 
community, through its representatives, for its own protection, it is diffi- 
cult to see what more the officers of the corporation have to do thaa to 
guard the interests of the proprietors. 

The chief tendency of a clause limiting profits would therefore seem to 
be, in many cases, and more especially in those on which the essential 
growth of the community depends, to bring into direct antagonism the 
interests of the community and corporation,—to put a period to the instinet 
of growth in the latter. In cases where this uncontem,lated result ie not 
reached, it is difficult to see what operation the clause in question eoald 
have; and the natural tendency of the firat of the three clauses under cos” 
sideration would seem, therefore, to be always useless and often pernicious. 

There remain two other clauses to be criticised,—the one prescribing the 
terms on which the right of the community to purchase the road shall be 
exercised, and the other authorizing any degree of legislative change @ 
the conditions of the charter. The advantage seoured to the State by the 
clause first referred to, is difficult to appreciate, If the State wishes to 
take possession of any railroad within its limits, it bas undoubted right to 
do so, with or without the statute in question, which would seem amply 
to prescribe conditions to the exercise of the right of eminent demain. 
While the eae ae of prescribing such conditions may fairly be quet- 
tioned, the legality of 80 doing is not above all suspicion. That a legisls- 
ture cannot bind future legislatures in the exercise of the power of eminent 
domain is well established law. If its exercise cannot be prohibited, it is 
difficult to see how it can be conditioned. If one condition upon that é- 
ercise could be imposed, others could also, and future legislatures could be 
deprived of a power essential to the community, by an accumulation of 
conditions, each one reasonable in itself. Such a dangerous limitation of 
the power of eminent domain is not likely for ever to pass unchallenged. 
But, however it may be with its legality, its expediency is certainly not 
above question. The cause of the insertion of this clause into the charters 
of forty years ago it is not now difficult to appreciate. The ente 
then set on foot were great and uncertain,—-requiring @ present outlay of 
capital, with an indefinite prospect of retura. That return might ba 
and immediate, and the community was then thought to be sufficiestly 
protected against excessive corporate profits by the insertion of 
the ten per cent. limit clause; or, on the other hand, it might be grest 
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and remote, and, legislating for a distant future, the investor was insured 
against the appropriation of his prope: ty by the State at a time when, at 
last, it might have become valuable, by the assurance of a handsome profit 
before the law of emivent domain should be applied. All was then as 
vague and uneettled as it is now defined and established. Under these 
circumstances, the continuation in force, after this lapse of time, of this 
crade provision of the statute law seems advantageous neither to the cor. 
poration nor to the community. It may fairly be asked, why should rail. 
raid corporations now be distinguished by the inertion of this clause in 
their charters from all other corporations empowered to hold real estate ? 
The right of eminent domain is of universal application. It applies to the 
property of private persons, no Jess than to that of canals, bridges, turo- 
pikes, municipalities, water powers and manufactories; to all equally with 
railroads, ‘To none, except the last, does the community insure a fixed 
ee on their investment, without payment of which its power shall not 
exercised. In regard to all, one uniform law prevails—the simple law 
of compensation on the exercise of the power. No satisfactory reason can 
now be adduced why the same rule should not obtain in relation to rail- 
roads. That the clause in question would, bv fixing in advance a price to 
be paid, aid the community in obtaining possession of the roads, is to the 
last degree unlikely, The English Commissioners report of the similar 
provisions of the English law, that “it would no doubt have been easier 
to treas” for the purchase of tho roads “without any special law, than 
with the condition which the act imposes.” (Royal Commission on Rail 
ways, Report, 1867, cl. 75.) However this may be, if the property of a 
railroad corporation has increased immensely in value since the construc- 
tion of their road, as has generally been the case, and the corporation has 
uniformly paid its dividends of ten per cent., as very few of them have, it 
is manitestly unjust that the State should now appropriate its property on 
repayment to the stockholders of the amount of their paid-in capital, 
which might well represent one-third, perhaps, of the existing value of the 
road. On the other hand, if any revolution in the railroad system made 
it imperative in the community to own any or all of the lines within its 
control, it is impossible to suppose that the right of eminent domain could 
be limited, and the community forced to pay to depreciated roads enor- 
mous arrears of profits which they bad never earned, and the value of 
which their roads in no way represented. Justice to the community and 
justice to corporations alike require that, in such cases, the ordinary rule 
of compensation should apply. Such would seem to be the theoretical 
working of this exception to the universal law of eminent domain. 

It now only remains to consider the last of the three general clauses 
specified—that which reserves to the legislatures a general right of alter- 
ation, amendment, and repeal over all charters granted by them, and which, . 
of course, inclades a!l charters granted to railroads. Few will be found 
to object to this clause as part of the general statute law of a State; the 
only question is as to its special applications. The same provision is in 
force in Maine; but every important railroad charter granted in that 
State specially provides that this reserved legislative power shall not ap- 
ply to the road thereby incorporated. In the early days of the railroad 
system, the existence of such proviso may have been necessary to guard 
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the community against the exactions and insolence of corporatiohs; it cas 
only be said that similar provisions have not been found necessary in many 
of the Western States. At present, however, the only tendency of the 
clause in question is, by reducing the railroad charters to blank sheets of 
paper, to cause continual appeals to legislatures and an ever-increased ten- 
dency to legislative meddling. In a subsequent part of this paper, some 
considerations will be adduced why a clause of this description should no 
longer find a place in any well considered railroad charter. 

It is now proposed to give one or two historical examples of the opers- 
tion of these clauses, bitherto discussed only in their probabilities. It is 
not maintained that all the results to be described are to be entirely re 
ferred to the operation of the clauses in question. Among the myriads 
of influences always at work, cause and effect cannot thus be legalized, and 
possibly the statute provisions in question may have been among the in 
fluences least potent in producing some of the results to be descr If, 
however, it rhould appear that, in certain localities where these statate 
provisions are in force, such results have manifested themselves as theo 
retically might have been anticipated from the operation of the provises 
in question, it seems only fair to presume that those provisos bad some 
perceptible influence in producing these results. 

As the provisions of the Massachusetts statute-book have been cited, the 
example of the operation of those provisions can best be taken from the 
railroad history of that State. In 1831, the Legislature of Massachusetts 
incorporated the Boston and Worcester Railroad Corporation, and the 
charter of the company contained the clauses of purchase by the State, 
and limitation of profits, now in force. In 1833, the Western Railroad 
Corporation was chartered with similar condition and limitations. The 
general statutory clause reserving to the Legislature the power to amend, 
alter, or repeal all charters thereafter granted had then been already two 
years in force. The completion of the roads so chartered, at last opened 
to Massachusetts a direct communication with the West. Meanwhile 
other through lines had been constructed, of hardly less importance to 
the railroad system of the State. Chief among these was the Beaton and 
Providence Railroad Corporation, chartered with a view of forming, by 
means of Long Island Sound, through steam communication between New 
York and Boston. These three corporations, the Boston and Woreester, 
the Boston and Providence, and the Western, have all been sufficiently 
prosperous to be brought in conflict with the statute clause for limitation 
of profits, Other bate might easily be named, which have been 4 
prosperous, and with similar results; but all the lines referred to were 
constructed as through lines, and it would be useless to multiply examples 
The fact is that, in the history of each of the roads referred to, a time dd 
come when their traffic became inconveniently large and dangero 
profitable. With the Boston and Providence road this was to the com 
munity a matter of little moment—the road was well managed, and, more 
than all, it was, for its through travel, open to active competition, ¥ 
in this case, if it cannot make a wrong principle right, at least prevents it 
from producing its full pernicious results. Though the fact that the 
Massachusetts community did not have to rely on this line, and this line 
alone, for its steam communication with New York, made the operatios 
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of the statute in question unimportant in this case, yet that its whole ten- 
dency was most injurious to the community was very manifest, As an 
evidence of this, one incident can be taken from the history of the corpo- 
ration. Enrly in the present year it was proposed to renew the steam- 
boat connection between Boston ‘and New York by way of Providence, 
and a line of steamers was established, which promised to add greatly to 
the traffic and revenues of the Boston and Providence Railroad. The 
corporation owning the steamers in question being embarrassed, a-ked of 
the Boston and Providence road a loan of its credit, offering therefor satis- 
factory security. It became necessary to refer the matter to a meeting of 
the stockholders of the road in question. Ata meeting held in the spring 
of the present year, the expediency of loaning their credit as desired was 
strongly urged on the stockholders by the officers of the corporation, and 
the matter left for their decision. The measure, though carried by a large 
majority of votes, was vigorously opposed, and opposed most vigorously 
on the very ground of the existence of the proviso in question. It was 
publicly and repeatedly urged that the road was doing as well as it safely 
could do, that it was earning and dividing ten per cent. per annum, that 
the law would not permit it to divide more, and that to earn more would 
be to attract the attention and hostile action of the Legislature. In other 
words, the time-honored ard carefully guarded legislation intended to pro- 
tect the interests of the community was used as a powerful weapon against 
a natural business development, from which the community could derive 
good alone, and which was a part of the natural growth of that system 
on which the prosperity of that community depended. 

In the history of the Western and Boston and Worcester Corporations, 
the evidence of the unfortunate influence resulting from the operation of 
the statute in question is more distinct. These roads have unfortunately 
been free from all dangerous competition between Boston and the West, 
and were accordingly left, undistarbed by outside pressure, a perfect sub- 
ject for the operation of statutes, rendering the tenure of property insecure 
and limiting its profits. Few will be disposed to speak well of the results ; 
but they speak very clearly for themselves. At the end of thirty years of 
successful operation, and a long succession of ten per cent. dividends, 
these roads found themselves with their sto:k at forty per cent. premium, 
aod with large reserve fands on hands, waiting to be conveyed, somehow 
and in some form least likely to attract legislative notice, into the pockets 
of shareholders. The management of the roads lad been in the mean- 
while what is commonly called strictly conservative: change had been 
regarded with jealousy, and but little advantage had been seen to induce 
to @ further outlay of money or exertion of enterprise. A few short ex- 
tracts from public documents might illustrate this proposition. It appears 
from the report of a joint special committee of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature of 1866, that so great was the indifference of the managers of one 
of these roads as to the increase of their western or through business, that, 
through a period of nineteen years, the increase of local freight was more 
than equal to the whole increase of its rolling stock; and yet, during nine 
of these years, while the two great competing lines of a neighboring State 
increased their through tonnage, one of them four hundred per cent. and 
the other three hundred per cent., the road in question increased theirs 
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sixty-two per cent. (Massachusetts House Docs., 1866, No. 330, p. 4.) 
Under these circumstances, a similar legislative committee of the su 
ing year might not unnaturally report, while attempting to exonerate this 
road at the expense of the other, that “while no roads could be better 
managed than these, so far as concerus all the interests of the stock- 
holders, yet that the just demands of the public are not, and, while the 
present etate of things exist, cannot, be met and satisfied.” (Massache- 
setts House Docs. 1867, No. 181, p. 5.) It is almost painful to turo 
from the contemplation of such moral and physical corporate calm toa 
consideration of the Jeas satisfactory cordition of the community, of thas 
community which had so carefully guarded its own rights, 80 carefull 
reserved to itself a hold over private property, and carefully secured i 
against paying excessive profits to private capital. Again the story is 
best told by extracts from official documents. “The committee were not 
only surprised, but amazed, by the multitude of complaints made by basi- 
ness men, and the large and increasing number of merchants who refuse 
to employ the roads (in question) because of the want of accommodatioa, 
and the high tariff charged, but prefer to send their freights by very iz 
direct routes, the same being more economical both in time and meney. 
. » « In addition to individual complaints, the committee found that 
the roads have not fostered enterprise, and invited employment, but have 
only increased their tonnage, and enlarged their capacity, when compelled 
by the demands of an already accumulated business; that they have pot 
anticipated and provided for a growing traffic, that they might realise 
large or surplus profits, but have waited rather for surplus profits to enable 
them to make a few improvements.” (City Documents, Boston, 1867, 
No. 22, p. 4.) In other words, after thirty years of development, both 
internal and external; after thirty years of constantly diminishing relative 
importance ; after thirty years of curiously obstructed growth—the pria- 
ciples of untrammelled enterprise had vindicated themselves; and the too 
prudent community, which thought to protect itself by violating them, 
finds iteelf connected with the whole great West by a railroad of a single 
track, finde the Hudson only just bridged over, and its single channel of 
direct trade between the rest of that continent of which it is a part and 
the whole foreign world unprovided either with a grain elevator or with 
access to deep water. For years the interests of community and corpora- 
tions have been clashing ; for years the one has been petitioning and 
testing, and the other has been promising and postponing. The ‘ae 
struggle bas well illustrated both the value of possession as matter of law, 
and the power of great corporations as matter of fact. For those corpe 
rations to increase their traffic without increasing their profits, was neh 
from the dividend-paying point of view, desirable; to increase their progts 
without attracting hostile legislation was scarcely possible ; those proéts, 
as evidenced in constantly increasing surplus funds, were already daager 
ously large. Accordingly, the blank sheet of paper, called a charter, 
carried the day against the angry remonstranees of a whole business com 
munity, and the corporations went on, and seem likely still to go on, entil 
either the whole statute basis of their corporate ex'stence is changed, or 
until active competition shall lead to them that healthy impetus whieh 
the desire of gain canvot now impart, more in the spirit which would be 
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looked for in an Italian or Spanish corporation than in one of New Eng- 
land. For this result, let it in be repeated, the corporations are not 
responsible. They have fulfilled their contract; only, by the terms of 
that contract, the commnnity, at a certain point of their development, not 
only deprived them of every incentive to growth, but made growth abst- 
lately dangerous to them. Neither men nor corporations will labor cf 
their own free will, that others may enjoy all the fruits of their labor; 
and, while the sic vos non vobis principle is rigorously applied to railroad 
enterprises, who cah blame them if they practically reply to all remor- 
strances and appeals with a placid Cus bono? Corporations, like mer, 
will labor unceasingly, aud incessantly develop under the impetus either 
of necessity or gain; but to suppose, when absence of all competition de- 
prives them of the first impulse, and force of law destroys the second, that 
an abstract love of the general prosperity will induce corporations, any 
more than men, to do double or fourfold the labor necessarily required to 
earn a givén profit, requires an absence of common sense hardly to be 
found outside of thé statute book. 

If any weight is de to the considerations and examples which have 
now been advanced, it cannot well be denied that the existing railroad 
tystem, in so far as it is anywhere founded on a Basis of statute law similar 
to that criticised, i,placed in a position towards the community radically 
ies Leglalativgtjrovisions) intended only for an early stage of transi- 
tion, have grown into permanancy ; conditions adapted car to the infancy 
of a system remain to hamper its maturity. If the principles at the foun- 

ation of existing legislation are thus crude and unsatisfactory, either use- 

or pernicious, it remains only further to inquire what might now, 
iewed in the light of these forty years of experience, be considered as 
rinciples philosophically correct. e problem is not without its diffi- 
ulty ; for it is nothing Jess than the reconciliation of two sets of interests, 
ow apparently wholly antagonistic—on the one hand, the railroad cor- 
rations, of which the aim naturally is to do just that amount of business, 
exactly those terms, which will produce a required net profit; on the 
other hand, the community, whose interest lies in the greatest possible 
amount of traffic done at the least possible price. As yet the railroad 
systems of the various countries have none of them more than just en- 
tered the early stages of that period of transition which precedes maturity ; 
and almost the first indications are wanting, as to what the ultimate 
phase of development may be. Such indications as are now afforded 
would seem to point at some indefinite future, to a system of public, cen- 
tral, and through routes, opsrated by or for the community at cost only, 
or very little more; but combined with elaborate networks of local and 
rivate branches, worked more or less in the mode of the existing system. 
fe is proposed, in what remains of the present paper, simply to discuss 
what might be considered correct principles of legislation, on which might 
be brought into accord the interests of communities and corporations, and 
the natural development of each promoted; nor are the corporations or 
the communities to be discussed in any spirit of vaticination, but simply 
as they now exist, and probably must exist for many years to come. At 
the foundation of the existing Anglo-Saxon railroad system is the principle 
of corporate life, and from this immediately springs the conflict of public 
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and private interests. The simple object of the legislator, it is suggested, 
should be to reconcile these interests if possible, and to establish the rail- 
road law on such a basis as will tend to the greatest possible develop. 
ment, both public and private. 

As has already been sufficiently pointed out, the fundamental principles 
of most of the existing railroad legislation are insecurity to private, corpo- 
rate property—uniformity of legislation for all the different members of a 
most complicated and diverse system—and, finally, a limitation of profits. 
It is now further contended that, in the existing state of our bores 
and of the railroad system, a code of railroad legislation, philosopbicaly 
correct, and seeking to combine both private and public development, 
must be founded on principles the direct opposite of all those mentioned. 
The clauses containing the principles referred to were framed to guard 
against possible developments, and to preserve public interests frow por 
elble dangers. Forty years of experience have now done something to 
enlighten us as to the extent of those developments and tue reality of 
those dangers. The whole body of railroad statistics bas been created 
within that time. We now know, what could not,pave been known in 
1830, for how much any road can be built, and what traffic it may expect 
to have when built; we know what fares and freights should be charged, 
and how they can best be collected; we know how large a proportion set 
earnings should bear to gross earnings, what will befhe cost of origival 
travel and traffic, and what proportion of additional expense is incur 
by increased business. All these facts, and the myriad similar resalts of 
railroad returns, were unknown when the originals of the present charters 
were conferred. In these days Legislatures can do what was impossible 
in 1830. They can almost cast the horoscope of railroad enterprises; 
they can, if they see fit, tell from the very commencement where, and w 
how far, the interests of corporations and communities will clash, and to 
how far each needs to be restrained. This vast increase of knowledge 
should, it would seem, long since have revolutionized the railroad charter, 
and yet the old forms are still re-enacted year after year. 

In the first place, in regard to security of property—why sboald not 
corporations now have a reasonable assurance against legislative meddling ! 
Why should legislatures still insist on granting for charters only Mr. 
Mason’s unwritten sheets of paper? Such caution was very well forty 
years ago, but experience has fully developed its worth and its meapitg: 
Any respectable legislative committee, any body of railroad commissioner, 
should be able to draw up a charter which should run for tweaty yews 
and which should yet specially reserve to legislatures only those few simplt 
powers, apes from police and eminent domain, the exercise of which & 
perience has shown not to be mischievous. These few exceptions noted— 
and they would be found to be very few—it is difficult to see why charters 
should not be granted which would insure corporations against Jeqielative 
meddling during the period for which they were expressed to run. 
change proposed would at once supply the mode of investwent with ! 
complete security which is the first thought of the capitalist. ‘The principle 
of individual charter and contract once established, other and far moe 
important results must necessarily follow; for, in the second place, the & 
isting system is universal in application. Uader it, by operation of ge 
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laws, the same rule is made to apply to all railroads indiscriminately—to 
the through line and the local line; to the road across the prairies, the 
road over the mountains, or that between great cities and through mano- 
facturing districts. No attention is paid to either facts of geography or 
facts of the census, to the needs of the community or the traffic in con. 
templation, to the cost of construction or the cost of operation. The re. 
sult is that this system of legislation of necessity must, and always will, 
make its pressure felt just where that pressure most affects the community. 
It always must check the development of those lines, of which the very 
development shows the growth and increased requirements of the com- 
munity. If this be so, it is essentially wrong. The necessity of leaving 
railroads in private hands as a source of profit is, at best, a necessary evil 
—an evil far greater then was that system of turnpikes which only of late 
years became insupportable, and gave way to a system of free roads, That 
necessary ev:l, however, compels us to job out, as it were, in some way 
into private hands a monopoly of that travel and traffic on which depends 
the whole material and social development of the day. The only question 
in the case is as to the terms on which the contract in such cases is to be 
made—the consideration to be paid, and the benefit to be received. This 
question brings the discussion at once to the third principle of existing 
legislation, on which all others depend, and only in connection with which 
they be properly discussed. 
The fundamental error of the whole system of legislation referred to 
has been the effort to protect the community by establishing a mozimum 
f railroad profits instead of mazimum of railroad charges. The dividends 
of stockholders have been regulated, and not the tariff of fares and freighits ; 
accordingly profits have depended, not on the amount of work done, but 
on the amount received for such as was done. The regulation of this 
matter was impossible forty years ago. How utterly futile all attempts ai 
legislating on such a basis then were, will be sufficiently illustrated by an 
example taken from early English railway history. When, in 1823, Parlia- 
ment incorporated the first of steam railroad lines, from the collieries of 
Darlington to the port of Stockton-on-Tees, certain parties interested in 
rival ports, and anxious to check the use of tke line for conveying coals 
for shipping, and to confine it to inland traffic, procured the insertion of a 
clause into the charter limiting the charge for the haulage of coal to 
Stockton, for shipping, to one half-peany per ton per mile, while four 
pence per ton per mile was allowed for haulage for the inland trade. It 
was universally supposed that it would be impossible to carry coals at such 
a low rate without al but this rate not only turned out profitable, but 
formed, ultimately, the vital element in the success of the railway. Similar 
absurd results must have been entailed by every attempt at permanent 
legislation at that time. Legislators, therefore, most ie cpa declined to 
commit themselves, and left the whole subject opan. Now, however, all 
this is changed; and here, at last, may perhaps be found a substantial, 
hilosophical basis of railroad legislation—a basis of explicit, binding, 
individual contract. 
Every man who knows bp of railroad history knows that the de- 
velopment of that system has evolved certain laws of healthy existence. 
Railroads are constructed with definite ends in view, and to accommodate 
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definite classes of traffic. One enterprise looks chiefly to freight, another 
to passengers, a third to both combined; one is to accommodate local 
and another through wants; one is built through costly lands, and over 
deep rivers, or through lofty mountains, and another is laid between great 
cities, or across a flat country : each demands a system and conditions of 
its own, Recognising this preliminary fact, legislators and corporations 
should meet as fair contracting parties. On the one hand, the corpora- 
tion requests a charter which shall be a binding contract for a given term 
of years; and, on the other, the Legislature grants such a charter, ex- 

ressing fully its own conditions. The corporation agrees to do all the 
basineee of the community over the individual line proposed, whether 
through or local, at a specified tariff of rates; and, on these terms, the 
community insures the corporation against interference for a given number 
of years. The germ of the correct system, 80 far as a limit assigned to 
charges rather than to profits is concerned, is by no means uocommon in 
the statute-books of America; but it is almoat invariably a part of the 
general legislation, and most vaguely expressed. In the State of Penn- 
sylvania the statute reads as follows, after empowering the company to 
establish such rates of toll or other compensation as to the president and 
directors shal] seem reasonable : 


“ Provided, however, nevertheless, that said rates of toll or motive power charges 
80 to be established, demanded, or received, when the care used for such conveyance 
or transportation are uwned or farnished by others, shall not exceed two and one-half 
cents per mile for each passenger, three cents per mile for each ton of two thousand 
pounds of freight, three cents per mile for each passenger or baggage car, and twe 
cents per mile for each burden or freight car, every four wheels being computed 8 
car; and, io the transportation of passengers, no rge sball be made to exceed 
three cents per mile for through passengers, and three and one-half cents per mile 
for way passeogere.”—Purdon’s Digest, p. 840, § 20. 


In other States the two principles of assigning a maximum to charges 
and at the same time limiting profits are found side by side. Such is the 
case in New York. In that State the provisions already quoted from the 
Statute Book of Massachusetts are all in force, with the exception of the 
ten per cent, purchase clause, together with an additional provision that 
upon the roads of that State “compensation for any passenger and his 
ordinary baggage shall not exceed three cents a mile.” The New York 
Central Railroad forms again an exception to this Jast rule, as by its 
organic act of consolidation it is provided that this road shall not charge 
for travel more than two cents a mile. This exception perfectly illustrates 
the crudeness of the existing legislation on this subject, and its utter dis 
regard not leas of the evidence of figures than of the teaching of experi- 
ence. The New York Central is one of the most important lines, Goth 
through and local, of the whole country, and the travel upon it is eitber 
wholly inadequate or is regulated by a simple rule which pays no atten: 
tion to the first principles of railroad economy—a rule which makes no 
discrimination as to eee or distance, which sets no value on time, and 
has no regard for local convenience. It is a perfectly well-established law 
of railroad economics, which is too frequently lost sight of by railroad 
reformers both at home and abroad, that steed is of the essence of rail- 
road contracts. The rule may be stated as follows—The cost of moving 
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increases as the square of the velocity. Thus a speed of forty miles an 
hour would be four times as expensive as a speed of twenty miles, and a 
speed of twenty miles four times as expensive as one of ten. This funda- 
mental principle, the basis of all European regulations, is never regarded 
in America. In England the avérage fare is, higtier than in France, and 
the average speed is greater. The Englishman, again, who travels express 
pays for bis time, while “ parliamentary” trains, 80 called, are provided 
for the poor and those who desire a slow speed at a low cast. In France, 
when the railroad reformers three years ago called attention to the greater 
esi speed attained on the English lines, the director-general of the 
French railroads called their attention in his speech in the Corps Legis- 
latif to the lower tariffs of the French Jines, and pointedly declared that 
the figures of the returns proved that the reformers did indeed wish for 
speed, but they did not care to pay for it. Much of the American legisla- 
tion stipulates for price without discrimination of speed—it in fact estab- 
lishes travel on the one prive system. Accordingly, if two cents a mile 
(which in the currency of the day may be equivalent to two farthings 
sterling) is a ee of fare for travel by express trains at thirty miles 
an hour on the N. Y. Central road, then, according to the rule of speed 
and just stated, the case of the extreme English and American railroad 
reformers would seem to be made out, and, at fifteen miles an hour, the 
same road should be able to transport passengers at less than half a cent 
a mile or two miles for an English farthing. If, however, as is still main- 
tained by many, the cheapest and the slowest travel which a country no 
more populated than central New York can support, must, to be remune- 
rative, return in the currency of the day at least one cent a mile, it then 
becomes easy to calculate how severe a burden all rapid travel must now 
impose on the New York Central. In any case, however, the imposing of 
such a condition upon charges of travel as that referred to can only result 
in Joes and inconvenience to both corporation and community. The cor- 
ion cannot accommodate the community with slow local travel at 
at very low rates, because it must earn its dividends by always chargiog 
the legal average—nor will it run lightning trains for those whose time is 
recious, for, under the restriction of price, such trains can only net a loss. 
The only correct inference to be drawn from this is that legislation is worse 
than nothing unless it recognises facts as they exist. The fault in the case 
does not lie in the principle of contract regulation of traffic or in the effi- 
cacy of restriction, it lies in declaring thac things radically different are 
just alike, and in resolutely ignoring both the results of time and the con- 
clusions of science. ' 
While, right or wrong in principle, the statute books of America are 
nuiformly simple—in England, on the other hand, the eystem based upon 
limiting charges expended through long years into a mass of legislation, 
half public, half private, based on no principle and no knowledge, and final- 
ly culminating, after the manner of the English, in a multiplicity of con- 
flicting acte, and a confusion worse con founded. For instance, by the 
charter of the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway, passed in 1844, and ‘Fesemi- 
bling, at great length, the old toll-boards of the turopikes, it was minutely 
set forth that a “horse, mule, or ass” should not be charged at more than 
three pence per mile, nor a calf or pig, “ or other small animal,” at more 
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than a penny; and so on through an interminable list, beginning with 
“dung, compost, and all sorts of manure,” and ending with “ passengers 
and avimals.” The charter of this road, by the way, consisted of three 
hundred and eighty-one distinct clauses; and the commission of 1867 re- 
ports that, in addition to the acts of universal application, “ the powers of 
the railway companies and the consequent rights of the public are now, 
scattered curoage three thousand ove hundred acts of Parliament” and 
are exceedingly difficult of ascertainment. (Royal Commission on Ruil- 
ways. Report, 1867, § 95.) The more recent parliamentary legisiation 
is based upon tables and a system, and is constantly approximating to oor- 
rect principles. In France. the policy of the Government is not to assign 

a maximum of charges, but to establish fixed charges, from which all de- 
viation is prohibited. Though even there by the side of a fixed tariff at a 
low rate of speed, there exists always another tariff with higher charges 

and a stipulated delay. The Imperial Commissioner of 1864, how- 

ever, arrived in his report at conclusions strangely favoring special 

or discriminating rates, like the individnal contracts here proposed, as the 

best means of developing the resources of the country. America, how- 

ever, seems wholly to have ignored the results of European investigation 

and experience. That experience points emphatically to traffic acts 

but traffic acts should be divided into two parts, quite distinct—that por- 

tion which is of general applicability, and that portion which requires 

adaptation to particular circumstances, To the second portion, especially 

in America, belongs the tariff of charges. The first portion can be placed 

on the statute-book, in the form of a general act; but the second portion 

can only be reduced to general principles, which should flod their place, 

mutatis mutandis, in the several charters. The only objection which 

could be found to this system would be its lack of uniformity. To this 

objection it would seem to be an obvious answer that the utmost possible 

lack of uniformity, provided it be based on a system, would be sweet order 

itself, compared with that fierce chaos which now exists, while every rail- 

road establishes and enforces its own law. 

Under the system proposed, the relative position of the parties would in 
all probability, at once be changed. With the corporations working at a 
fair, living rate of profit, not dificult of ascertainment, the now often hos- 
tile interest of community and stockholder would be reconciled, and com- 
plete development would be the interest of both. In such case, the great- 
est amount of service rendered would insure the largest dividends paid, 
and dividends of a hundred per cent a year would only represent to a com- 
ey the enterprise of its own servants, and the growth of its own 
wealth, 

But one question would remain to be provided for,—the question of the 
renewal of charters. Possession or control of the roads by the community 
would naturally be referred back, where it belongs, to the law of eminent 
domain. For the expiration and renewal of charters, provision could #3 
easily be made as it now is for the expiration and renewal of copyrights. 
In fact, a provision could be introduced into every charter for its renewal, 
based on the law of ten per cent. profit. If, upon the expiration of any 
charter, the State should not see fit to purchase the road of its owners ata 
fair estimate of what it would cost to replace it in its existing condition, 
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without including, of course, the value of any franchise, it might then 
stipulate to renew the charter for a further specified period, on such terms 
and conditions as should be fairly estimated would not reduce the divi- 
dends below ten per cent. per annum. 

Of the remainder of the railroad legislation, as it stands upon the statute 
books of this country, little need be said. It has mostly been the growth 
of time and necessity, and not unfairly represents the needs of the 

_community. In any case, with the exception of the three provisions 
criticised in this paper, it stands apart from the reforms proposed. Striking 
out these three provisions, the whole of the remaining, existing, railroad 
laws could, with a few verbal alterations and omissions, be incorporated 
into future charters by the usual clause of reference. A large portion 
of the lines required at present, in the older portion of this country, are 
already chartered and constructed. It would, therefore only remain to 
substitute, as fast as possible, new charters for the old, as soon as the cur- 
rency is restored to such a basis as will enable any contracting parties to 
enter into any agreement which is not more or less a gambling compact. 
Est of the existing charters already have expired, or soon will do so; but 
it is hardly probable that any road shrewdly managed would decline to 
surrender its blank sheet of paper, and receive in its place a binding charter, 
when its so doing would seem to be so evidently both for its own interest 
and for that of'the community, 


THE SCHOLARS AND TIE PHILISTINES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


BY CHARLES H. CARROLL. 


There is a sensible article in the Nation of 12th September, under the 
caption of “A Plea for the Uncultivated,” from a correspondent who signs 
himeelf “ A Philistine,” which he explains to be Matthew Arnold’s pseudo- 
nyme for the man of affairs—merchant, manufacturer, tradesman, artisan— 
whose pursuits and aims preclude high intellectual culture, as distinguished 
from the scholar. This Philistine maintains that the scholar falls short 
of the requirements of society, inasmuch as he is unable to apply his mind 
usefully in the direction of practical matters. “ Ask him,” says ‘‘ Philis- 
tine,” “ what a dollar is and he can only te!l youitisacoin. Its function, 
its power, the intricate yet simple laws which govern its use among men, 
are to him as Greek to the Philistine. Yet mistakes as to the nature of 
the dollar have ruined nations and almost stopped the march of civiliza- 
tion.” 

This incompetency of the scholar the Mation denies, and supports the 
denial by a list of scholars who have been the chief contributors to eco- 
nomical science, to which it says “the practical men” have contributed 
nothing. Admitting the MWation’s statement as to the practical men to 
be true—and it must be generally so admitted—the question follows: 
What have the men of literary training done for economical science? It 
strikes me they have made a muss of it. So far as their teaching is con- 
cerned, it scarcely deserves the name of a science. They not only dis- 
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agree as to many or most of its fundamental principles, but they misan- 
derstand each other unaccountably. ‘Scholars who have sucked in Latia 
with their mother’s milk,” and made the study of language the chief dis- 
cipline of their minds, seem incompetent to comprehend the language of 
each other when applied to political economy. For example, Buckle, 
who quotes authorities enough in various languages t2 appal an ordinary 
thinker with his apparent scholarship and gigantic power of comprehen- 
sion, referring to the discoveries of Adam Smith in political economy, and 
praising him and his “Wealth of Nations” without stint, remarks— 
“When it was once clearly understood that gold and silver are not 
wealth, but are merely the representative of wealth; when men began to 

see that wealth itself solely consists of the value which skill and labor can 

add to the raw material, and that money is of no possible use to a nation 

except to measure and cirsulate their riches; when these great traths 

were recognised, all the old notions of the balance of trade, and the 

supreme importance of the precious metals, fell to the ground.” 

It would 2 difficult to crowd more error into so few words as are con- 
tained in this sentence. Adam Smith, to whom Buckle attributes the 
discovery that money is not wealth, expressly repudiates any such idea or 
any such teaching. He says—“It would be too ridiculous to go about 
seriously to prove that wealth does not consist in money, or in gold aod 
silver.” And who or where is the “man of affairs” that does not know 
the gold in his inventory, whether coined or uncoined, to be wealth, as 
much as the iron or wheat or anything else included therein. As to the 
use of money, no one cares what it is so that money is an object of com- 
merce which commands value in exchange. No other commodity answers 
this Sa eee so precisely, promptly, and universally, as money. Value 
in use does not necessarily enter into consideration with respect to any 
commodity in the mind ofa trader. Value in exchange is all that con- 
cerns him; if bis commodity possesses this, intrinsically, as a final recom- 
pense, it is wealth; and, if he offe:s it in traffic or employs it in produc- 
tion it is capital, no matter what may be its absolute ntilty or value in 
use. Moreover, skill and labor are not the sole sources of value: nature 
co-operates with influence uf soil and climate, and supplies more and 
better fruits and, of course, more value, with the same amount of skill and 
labor in one place than in another. It is the pet theory of Bastiat, 
another scholar, that nature works gratuitously and man cannot take pay 
for her service, He says she creates utility but not value—an unfounded 
quibble that Buckle accepts as science. Then the old heresy of the 
balance of trade, absurd as it undoubtedly is, seems to be yet as fresh and 
strong as ever; and the notion of the supreme importance of the precious 
metals has not fallen to the ground, but, on the contrary, attracts labor 
and enterprise as strongly now as ever, and it will grow yet stronger as 
men of business supplant the scholars in attention to economical science. 
In short there is not an idea in the above extract from Buckle that is, 
according to my apprehension, scientific truth. 

The supreme importance of the precious metals is a truth fixed by the 
universal consent and opinion of the commercial world. Everything 
offered for sale ia any part of the globe makes a demand for money. The 
seller of every other commodity must seek the particular customer who 
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deals in it, or wants it for special use, and be is sometimes far to seek 
and slow to find; but the seller of money finds a customer in the first man 
he meets who has any other commodity or any service to dispose of, The 
demand for everything else is limited and special ; the demand for money 
is unlimited and universal. Henée the supreme importance of the pre- 
cious metals, and hence Buckles “ great truths” are great nonsense, which 
only a scholar or a theorist would be likely to present or endorse as facts 
of economical science. 

Gold and silver are not representatives of wealth; they represent 
nothing but themselves; they are substantial value, the product of labor 
and capital, which fluctuates in the market, exchanges for more of otber 
things to-day and less to-morrow, according to supply and demand, like 
all other value. When a ae in exchange, whether as coin or bul- 
lion, or hoarded for simply their intrinsic value, they are money; when 
employed with an accumulation of labor in the arts they cease to be 
money and are wealth for their original and artistic value combined. 

The notion of money as a measure of value is of no importance except 
ia the sense of limiting price to value, when price may be extended by 
@ currency that is not money. Money costs labor and capital and limits 
price to value in equivalents costing like labor and capital, varying with 
supply and demand. Buta currency of debt may be produced without 
labor or capital, and carry price beyond valne into the region of fiction 
illimitably. In this sense only is money a measure of value, ¢. ¢., asa 
common equivalent, since of two objects of exchange, both variable, each 
measures the value of the other, and it is as correct to say that a bushel 
of wheat measures the value of a dollar—25.8 grains of standard gold— 
as that a dollar measures the value of a bushel of wheat. 

When a “ Philistine” asks, What is a dollar? I imagine be does not 
jntend the question to cover, as the Nation supposes, a knowledge of the 
laws which regulate the economical relations of men in civilized society, 
any further than they are directly converned with money. He means to 
ask, I think, What is the nature of money? This is the particular prob- 
lem that scholars have tortured out of science and out of common sense. 
Money is a simple matter of commerce that circulates by weight; but 
this fact is obecured by the blind and uncertain thing and term “ dollar” 
in this country, and by other things and terms as blind in other countries. 
The dollar is sometimes of silver, and sometimes of gold, and sometimes 
of one weight and quality, and sometimes of another, according to the 
caprice of Government. It is always an irregular fraction of the troy 
ounce of one or the other metal, and Government has so often tampered 
with it that people have come to consider it as within the province of 
Government to determine what is money, and what is the value of money. 
It can do no such thing, but it can determine what sha!l be currency, and 
demonetizes it, as it bas done to our sorrow by making it mere debt. 

There is no reason in the world why money should not be wll by 
the avoirdupois or troy standard, and, having the simple and well known 
unit, ounce, or pound, be passed from hand to hand like all other ponder- 
able commodities of commerce. If this were done it would be difticult, if 
not impossible, to make men believe that a piece of paper, or a mere 
prvum.e, is an ounce or pound of metal, or its equivalent, which is in effect 
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what they are made to believe now, by having a mysterious unit out of 
the regular live of notation of the customary weights employed in trade. 
We want coinage only to determine with ease the purity of the metal, 
and make a sufficient number of small pieces convenient for handling, and 
not with reference to the nature or value of money, which is determined 
by the commercial world, and is the same whether in coin of this or of 
any other nation, or in bars or ingots of any weight or any degree of fine- 
ness. Only the pure metal is money ; the alloy in coin is of no value. 

In their teachings, with respect to morey, scholars are untrue to ecience, 
and they have retrograded since the establishment of the Bank of Eng- 
land. The abnormal functions aud operations of that bank appear to have 
thrown the whole subject of money into confusion in their minds, and 
they teach an absurdity that, practically, the bank creates capital by sub- 
stituting its debt for money. Adam Smith teaches, and the more modera 
writers follow him in teaching, that the kiting of one debt against another, 
as for instance the debt of the Government against the debt of the bank, 
produces notes which, being substituted for gold and silver, enable the 
country to export an equal amount of those metals at their fall nataral 
value and obtain an equivalent value of foreign merchandise in retara, 
with a clear gain of so much capital. This is equivalent to saying that 
mining produces two separate capitals by one effort of labor and capital, 
one iu raising the metals and another in parting with them; as ifa miner 
could produce capital by digging gold and then produce as much more 
by merely exchanging his gold for something else! The idea is not only 
false, it is preposterous ; yet it is taught by scholars as economical science. 
The fact is the precious metals thus displaced are not exported at their 
natural value, as they would be if so much additional metal were pro- 
duced which would lower its value, of course. No more labor or capital 
being employed, and no more of the metals being produced to supply the 
export demand, that demand is unnatural and is forced upon the per- 
existing stock of gold and silver, which is thus reduced without any equi- 
valent for the reduction, by the factitious depreciation of its value throagh 
the addition and circulation of promises to pay money that was never 
produced. The money thus displaced is lost to the country by being paid 
away in eo much additional price for imports. In other words, it is sold 
at its paper depreciation and not at its nataral value. 

Locke knew more of the true nature of money than Adam Smith, and 
Adam Smith more than John Stuart Mill. I say the scholars have 
advanced backwards on this subject. I quote from Adam Smith—* Mr, 
Locke remarks a distinction between money and other moveable goods. 
All other moveable goods, he says, are of so consumable a nature that 
the wealth which consists in them cannot be much depended on; ands 
nation which abounds in them one year may, without any exportation, 
but merely by their own waste and extravagance, be in great want of 
them the next. Money, on the contrary, is a steady friend, which, though 
it way travel about from hand to hand, yet if it can be kept from goia 
out of the country is not very liable to be wasted or consumed. Gold isd 
silver, therefore, are, according to him, the moat solid and substantial part 
of the moveable wealth of a nation.” 

This is better than Adam Smith’s own doctrine, which is that paper 
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currency which displaces gold and silver is a saving, whereas I know it to 
be a loss, of those metals. And Mr. Mill maintains that ordinary credits 
of all sorts, bills of exchange, promissory notes, book debts, é&c., lave the 
same effect upon prices and are as useful as money. He adopts Smith's 
bad theory, and adds this of his‘own, which is one degree worse. It has 
been exploded by the experience of this country during tbe last six years. 
Never before were general credita so limited here, in relation to capital, 
and never before were general prices so high. But every business man 
knows that an ordinary promissory note expresses or represents the owner- 
ship of capital—not money; while a bank note pretends to represent 
money as perfectly and as usefully as if it were a certificate of deposit, and 
there were no such notes in circulation uncovered by specie in the banks. 
Of course its representation is false. 

Mr. Locke’s doctrine, above stated, is essentially true, since, unless by 
the conquest or robbery of other nations, gold and silver must be the 
direct or indirect product of the industry of the country and therefore 
wealtb, and money can only be kept from going out of the country by a 
sufficient supply of other circulating capital to maintain its equivalence of 
value with that other capital, provided always that “ paper money” is not 
permitied in the currency. Without this element of depreciation and ex- 
pulsion, the precious metals io the country are the sure accompaniment 
and indicator of the true sum of its wealth. And just 80 long as it can 
maintain its money at a higher value than that of other countries, it must 
sell goods and receive money, and, to the extent of its capital, have the 
advantage of them in commerce, since customers carry their money and 
business to the best market. 

The plain truth is that money must be produced by labor, and every 
new dollar is new wealth, exportable when in excess, like every other in- 
creased product of labor; but promises to pay dollars may be formed into 
currency ad infinitum without any new wealth. Nothing is necessary for 
this purpose but to buy and sell existing commodities over and over again 
on credit, make votes and get them discounted at bank, and, without the 
slightest addition to wealth or capital, increase the bank deposits and loan 
by the same transaction, and increase prices accordingly. Or any two 
men may fly kites by exchanging notes, without buying and selling any 
goods at all, and convert them into currency through bank discounting. 
* Dollars” of moonshine, interchangeable with money, may thus be thrown 
into the market and keep money cheaper than merchandise for export for 

‘ever. Real money is thus depreciated and furced abroad at a loss to the 
capital of the country. In this way we lose our California gold. 

If partisan politics could be stifled in the selection of a Secretary of the 
Treasury, and we could have in that officer a “ man of affairs” acquainted 
with the true nature of money, all this might be changed. He would 
need the same support from Congress and his colleagues in the Cabinet 
that was granted to Mr. Chase. With this he could maiotsin the normal 

- value of money here, and enable us to build ships and sail them, and 
supply cargoes, cheaper than any other people. Simply by pursuing this 
natural and true policy we could sweep from the seas almost the entire 
foreign trade of Great Britain, and command the commerce of the world. 
For thia pur we have ample capital, just the right sort and variety of 
material, Aaa vecorbud enterprise and industry. 
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Unequalled natural resources, which admit of great waste, push the 
nation forward in spite of a wretched political economy that cripples our 
energies with the high prices of ee money, and throws our commerce 
with our money into the hands of other nations who cheapen money un- 
naturally, more or less, themselves, and thereby afford us an opportunity 
to take the lead of them in commerce. .We shall avail ourselves of this 
* opportunity when our “ Philistines” take hold of political economy, study 
it by the light of experience, learn that paper is not gold, nor debt money, 
nor poveity wealth, although called “dollar” ever so fiercely and used ss 
a medium of exchange. They must think for themselves, undeterred by 
the metaphysical quibbling and scholastic subtleties that obscure tue sub- 
ject and pass for science in the books, and they will find the right policy 
of the nation to be the utmost possible contraction of its currency and ex- 
pansion of its capital, and that money is a most essential part of the 
capital which, being thus kept at the highest value, will flow into the 
country as freely and as irresiatibly as the invisible air. 


MINERAL PRODUCTIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Mr. Robert Hunt, of the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn street, bas 
issued his “ Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom” for the year 1866. The 
volume is as usual prefaced by Sir Roderick Murchison, who draws attention to 
the remarkable increase io the production of coal during the past year, notwith- 
standing the depression in many manufactures, and especially that of iron, The 
produce of tbe collieries of the United Kingdom for 1866, is as ander: 


Tons. Tons. 

Darham and Northnumberland.... 25 194.550 | Cheshire’,........... Racescwenyeess 635 Ge 

Camberland .........006 Qcaraccoos 1,420,481 | Bhropshtre..........sceceseccesees 1,220,200 

Vorkshifelecsc. cotcsceccccccalscee 9,714,700 | Gloucestershire and Semersetshire 1,660,100 

Derbyshire... .......eccccecesreece 760,520 | Monmouthehire,.....c...0. se eeeee 4,468,000 

Nottinghamahire ........ceccccees 1,600, South Wales..... .. sccecceses 98K 

Latcestershire ..........0..sceeee 886,560 ; North Wales.....0- seecessereeees 9,088,000 
Warwickebire .............00- sees %75,000 , Bcotiand.... .....cscccececccsecess 

Staffordshire and Worcestershire. 19,298,580 | Ireland.............csssees esses: 194,950 

cashire ........6 Covccee ecocees 12,820,500 ‘ —— 

Cl Te ascansn es Caccesseesdesen vusceenes slesblvicss cSdcessuacteeacseseanjeli: ves 1:1,680,44 


The estimated value of that coal is £25,407,635. This gives an increase of 
3,479,957 tons in 1866 over the production of the previous year, and Mr. Huot 
justly remarks that this Shearer increase ja the quaatity of coals 
raised from the cr llieries of the United Kingdom is a remarkable feature of the 
year 1866, It must be remembered that the year was marked by great coa- 
mercial disturbances, and that several kinds of manufacture, and that of irou 
especially, were suffering from a severe depression. In 1856 there were 2,815 
collieries in England and Wales, and in 1866 there were 3,188. The qnantit 
of iron ore prodaced in this country last year was 9,665,012 tons, about 300. 
tons less than the quantily returned in 1855. In the same period the qosotity 
of pig iron made was 4,530,051 tons, or 289,203 tons less than the production 
of our blast farnaces in the previous year. The estimated value of iroa ore 
raised in the United Kingdom amounted to £3,119,098 19s. 6d. Foreign ore 
imported, 56,680 tons ; custom house value, £49,081; makiog a total quantity 
of 9,721,701 tons converted into iron. The namber of farnaces in blast were 
618. He iron produced: In England, 2,576,928 tons; in Wales, 959,128 
tops; in S -otlaand. 994,000 tons. ‘otal production of pig iron in Great Brite 
4,530,051 tons. This quantity, minaial at the mean average cost at the place 
of production, would have a value of £11,309,742. 
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a a Meng pry Nebraska, ee 
Loans and discounts........ 3,499, 16 445,238 11 Ft 08 71,506 81 
U. 8, bonds to secure circl’n 2,895,800 00 297,000 190,000 00 52,000 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure depos. 261,600 00» 150,000 00 960 00.88 ccecks : 
+8. bonds &se ur.onhand - 656,800 00 50,900 00 244,850 00 peveeaee 
stocks bonds & mortg 44,096 79 11,064 50 89,81445 .......:. 
Due from National 788,187 07 800,879 86 474,825 89 18,929 06 
Dne from other b’ks & b’kers 62,869 T7 18,468 97 38,4906:80 > coco 
Bank’g house realestate, &c, 284.718 58 97,500 52 59,010 80 —_-9,485 60 
pt ety? expenses........ S80 heen = ae ns eepirel _ 10,685 86 
Checks and other cash none 810,772 16 29,009 75 257 6,042 93 
Bi Is of National 148,186 00 71,422 00 127,645 00 2,085 00 
of other banks......... 11,868 00 aoap 42600 .... .. 
ee 185,668 98 11,447 62 15,707 74 9,755 23 
cur. legal tender notes 524,864 188,816 83 825 8,453 65 
Compound Interest notes... 122,810 800 00 08000 ........ 
Aggregate............-.  $,660,81085 1,646,786 26 2,897,190 41 188,749 09 
/ 


Capital atock.. 
Surplus fund 
U ivided profits 
"g notes ES 00 
Indtvidual de: 83 
United States eae 977 62 89 
. of U 196,164 61 68,5:8 74 511,281 58 

Due to National b 178,914 87 45,883 09 9,960 21 5,560 
Due to other b’nks & bank's 977,298 24 111 8 1,968 49 14,589 88 

Agregate............... 8,660,819 85 1,646,786 26 2,827,19041 188,743 00 


The abstract of the quarterly reports of all the National 
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Montana. 


eeeeeee 


217,509 06 


eer 


Banking 


associations of the United States on the first Mondays of October and 


July last is as follows: iu the Magazine of May, Vol. 56, : page 380 will 
be found the previous returns, for each quarter since October 1863. 
RESOURCES. 
July, 1887. Oct., 1857." 
Loans and discounts, inclading overdrafts. seseseeeeee $588.100,208 62 008,05, 086 85 
U. 8. bonds deposited to secure circulation... 0 Ane 735,250 00 0,180 (0) 
U. 8. bonds & soc. dep to secure Pepin OT ieee «ee 88,802,750 00 $8,221,460 (M3 
U. 8. bonds and ties on hand...... Suiseiea'e aaiaceanaee 45,629,300 0+ 42,179,180 00 
Other stocks, bonds and EH OCIGIDDOAIT SAO DoT EION ‘ 21,452.040 48 21 S7%,408 $2 
Due from National banks.... .......... 92,287,906 89 Ws, 219'308 45 
Due from other banks and bankers. 9,603,442 12 $986,100 6 
Real estate, furnitare, &c 19,755,028 7% 20,637,011 95 
Current expenses...... 3,217,747 70 5, 225,788 03 
WD cae manesas ive 8,861,247 11 2,785,758 78 
Checks and other cash item 128,255,674 49 Tish OI 048 16 
Bills of National Banks............. c-seces coos ce eeeeeees 16,128,893 CO 1) 83,056 00 
pen ee Reonooas nacemenesees boecareecnsacicess A000 Pye) a a 
Does’ Tender Notes and Fractional Currency,....... “eer 108,431846 98100 511224 Ss 
Compound Interest Notes........-++0..0+ eds ecasGaGis es peste 7,458,915 00 66,856,440 69 
Total 5.000: cavecsons WediSdie dele sees onceevaccncssnsvcsceeens $1,491,438,582 49 $1,496,659,355 (7 
beat ee Mite access 50 
ns ee a Secastwe é < 
ear reas ea 
a ° atetandio 5 4 
State Bank Notes oe | ie 4,422,505 00 $.002,153 (0 
Individual Deposits . iea'e NOSORBOBODGC 637,082,919 01 HS) O28 5% &B 
United States De posite. WRG cats se cla sitrlonsisa taaeices wnsiecicc 29,761,089 09 23) O55 41 
Deposits of U. 8.  Diebureing Offlcers..........ssereecer voce 3,407,608 19 4,337,264 99 
Due to National Banks _........ Dteaaenndieseueiesciiaveciess 89,817,082 74 (111,40 89 
Due to other Banks aad Bankers...... CEN DO OROUNCOAIO 33,008,954 58 10,644,140 £0 
WOtaliz. 0 lve sisisisiciesivisvesiess cscs AeMitGansacuan onde dAdcoos A $1,491 439,682 49 $1,496,552,855 07 
TS 


* Including all statements except let N. B. Portland Oregon capital $100,000, 
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TBADE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


COTTON, BREADSTUFFS, PROVISIONS, TOBACCO, ETC. 


From the British Board of Trade returns, just issued, it appears that 
during the first seven months of the present year a considerable falling of 
has taken place in the value of the produce and manufactures exported 
from Great Britain to this country. The decline shown in the statement 
recently published by the British Board of Trade is not, however, so much 
the result of the diminution in the extent of the trade, as of the heavy 
decline in prices which bas taken place in many of the leading articles cf 
manufacture exported by Great Britain. This is more especially the case 
with regard to cotton, in which a heavy decline has been produced by 
the continued desire shown by holders to sell. In the seven months end- 
ing Jul, 31, the declared value of the exports of British and Irish prodaes 
and manufactures to this country was as under : 


Ports on the Atlantic—North £7 480.88 BIGM8 ITT eisenes 
orte on the antic—NoO OPRMecscrcsseceevce cove 
“ “6 jRouthermsisisc.hoosecvslesss "84.785 643,690 T1485 
Porta'on Paciae xs. ascsvoscccocvescccveccetecacoece 812,274 426,142 0516 
Potal «Meret. sonkeieeee secs Teoh Oe £7,846,861 £17,838,989  £18,78,T8 


In the first eight months of the present year the total exports of Rrit- 
ish and Irish produce and mai ufactures amounted to £121,056,91% 
against £125,265,820 in 1866, and £102,400,696 in 1855, These figures 
are very favorable, and they show that, votwithstanding the alleged - lack- 
ness of trade in Great Britain, the exports are still on a very considerable 
and very important scale. Of the above exports, the proportion for 
warded to the United States was as follows : 


EXPORTS OF BRITISH AND IRISH PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES TO THE UNITED STATES 
IN EIGHT MONTHR 


1 
AMMA: caees coe eee tees enaTeaPadsreseeenne coche ‘ £592, 
Beer and l6....<. seach oodtne scars PE ee rere merry. bar OL oH 
Biseduisincclte oivinonesng bveseves obec. ccaasboceseutinccegece seee 
eS ar bey =o oe 
CO ZOOdB.........0.6. AOS OGOOO RUE JOD OOO DODOLOOCS iewemiseice OTV,600 2,446,104 1,797,714 
“ite ad wormage es Sele SRE se “sis : 
Haberdashery and millinery..............:sccceseeuee cece cece 4,304 
Knive x & nr ee ee 
ves, ior Werccvcccsresececoceceerns ceeses eseee- . 
Anvile, vices Be... Raa been gs Bebe BSs00 "Se ont cx 
AD 1-0) FORAR BLIVEF, GO... ereecevoes op deeccecevce ° 
Lines crorioroto= , 185,660 461,907 $31,087 
OCO BOOMS. ....ssccceeeees peeeeeecacesosces) vec, seesic c were AGIA L06 Se TAROeO 818 
Paread. Ae Gh ee ee "81,864 "167,170 metry) 
70,851 198,998 S40 
,889 «607,809 GR ORB 
3 12\243 9.358 
43,400 914.285 40-8 EDT 
90,196 151,004 94.983 
Steel Unwronght ...... Gases caeevcascemre cute eels aevaaes ints 184,109 485,451 
Copper, wrought... = Sas 1,798 foe 
Mapaeeni ea "gis hee 1018434 952,539 
Ott noel Os POE EOD. ae Qrd4 733 «198,080 
Reettnicccnea seen wasecentvcresesesteececebiccesesee: 116 %, TS €1, 73s 


RA 
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Sux Manvracrurse— 


Broad piece Bie ca Veonse see cece 3a Te a 98 bari 
coc tye vEh lle hott hate alsa gai 
RibbondvorMkonly reer cchoccchece ch ee 17,571 15,708 6.682 
Other articles ofsilkonly......00..0..°""° E prctantalstk eek: ; 84214 © 84,647 
sriner articles mixed with other materiale’. 2.000.000" C100.02 206% 58,782.58, 360 
arith Britioh..........0000s Mecbhets Mateccctiiesmtss Sreaee 2, TA 10,360 6,830 
woo ako Wonatan Minorioroamec Ce 10,182 9,800 165 
Cloths of all MGS Meee TOO aio ea ccen stow cceneeedess 990,548 745,084 479,862 
rpets and druggets ......... Reese ssisieviee sasivies: tae selbiecee) EO 118.) 5 067,058 014,140 
Shawls, rugs, &c.... ....... Reeeitis fovsies een eae Sat (28 = 86,486 == 41,001 
Worsted stuffs of wool only, and ef wool mixed with 
ma DOGOSAOT OCS ONCOGLP MBER COO ‘sleweswesnis Anocoe 1,711,458 2,227,118 1,648,00 
COTTON, 


The imports of cotton into Great Britain this year bave fallen off as 
compared with 1866, owing to the decline in the receipts of produce from 
the East Indies. The imports from the United States, however, have 
slightly increased, and forthe eight months ending August 31, amount 
to 3,940,083 cwt., against 3,834,000 cwt. in 1866. Annexed are the 
particulars of imports for eight months : 


185. 1866, 1967. 


TOtA).....scccsececcorsscsseesevscsveces voce coreree 4,661,040 6,900,601 7,801,680 
The exports of cotton in the eight months are subjoined : 
A oe a te 
42 89 145,786 
8,618 a'b14 
616,477 459,1 
847,965 878, 
1,197,823 770, 656 


9,967,007 2,061,717 
Of cotton piece goods the exports in the same periods were: 


1965. 1866. 1867. 
To United States.........ceeccseereesoescoes yards 87,849,326 87,558,374 70,000,205 


To all quatters.....ccee sescssescesesssecesssees 1)90%,496,008  1,086,594,964 —1,784,176,406. 


BREADSTUFFS. 


The high prices current for wheat in the markets of the worid have 
rendered this branch of commerce more important than has been the case 
for some years past. At one period it was anticipated that the crops in 
England anil in this country would be 80 considerable that an 1uportant 
fall in prices was inevitable. The result of the harvest, however, is much 
less satisfactory than had been anticipated, and instead of a decline, 

rices have experienced an advance. The causes of therise in Great 
ritain and in Europe have been alluded to in our London correspond: 
ent’s letter, and need not therefore be recapitulated. The return of 
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imports ehows, however, that the imports of wheat into Great Britain this 
ear have been very large, and are 5,600,000 cwt. in excess of 1866. 
n flour, owing to the diminished receipts from France, there is a de- 
crease of 1,400,000 cwt. The following are the particulars of imports : 


WHEAT, 

in ditt iis 
cee Dearie SE brat 964,108 348.483 
Prusele ............ OR BD BODE CECOOLICORCIAC OC ese 8,002,608 9,398, (06 4,474,388 
Schleswig, Holstein and Lauenburg...........-.06 171,867 141,078 92,28 
Mechlenburg........cscsscecccces sccrsccsee cooeee 861,709 645,365 574,005 
Ouse iainty actiies (ies se 062 =, 805,024 831,9% 
Tarkey, Wallachia, and Moldavia... 457,968 330,768 1.00ee 
Ualted Staion: oo... pes: pee cin amg 
America.ces...cs0s 00020508 0ee ve- 2,183 

Other Countries......-...... SEES 10)888 ss esaigae = 8,004,688 
15,599,200  -22,081,6/T 

1886. 1887. 

181,988 381,388 

R077 40— «1,071,304 

198,051 908, 786 

130,667 15,318 BAS 

Other Conntries........ccccccscccsccccccsseseceses g 9%806 168,807 enn. 
Total secsttececec tM retast es cece censome soy 704 687,648 2251, 
Indian corn or malné.cohcnes, Be cece Speeeae suscoet 191500 656 6,580,083 


The exports of foreign and colonial wheat and flour in the eight months 
were as under: 


¥ heat mais sist nee 
CE RADESOBCOCTOCROOATIEIe DOCtOR La Boece ee Tere 
Flowrigacsn icocsenvddecsersdecs ices OWevesscoceeseccnens 18,687 1,7? 11,38 


TOBACCO. 


The imports and exports into and from Great Britain during the eight 
months ending August 31, were; 


IMPORT. 
Stemmed The Arty Peete ss50.988 
Unstemmed ... ........sccseecsscseeceeeceeceeceee 96841806 18944045 14,888,488 
Manufectared and snuf......... HOSE ieee evaceons 1,668,683 1,887,218 2,615,999 


ENTERED FOR HOME CONSUMPTION. 
StemMed .......ssceccccseesevssscecvecsceccccocelD® 7,840,268 8,962,683 11,918,008 
14,608,095 


Masancercl AEE ES Se | erties ome 

Stemmed.......... Gatneecets Sear canees eee Pe ibe 282.697 256,919 3a 589 

Migefectared aad auc: <175:s.0.< avesseebieeaemeoe nel Mats PURO Cae ot 
PROVISIONS. 


The following were the ee of provisions into the United Kingdom 
in the first eight months of the present and last two years: 


PROVIGIONS. 
Bacon and HAMB..........ccccseccssoccceecsc cess coas CWts, wo 109 satis garni 
: Meee eseMARE EGE aoe C eT Cate Rhee meee rye serves mes 
peers aden eo 141168 


vieeasee 436,108 610 ea 
.. Number 267,994,840 396, 381°940 201, 71L0e8 
coe cwts «| 867T—s TOT‘ @R.OB 


aN 
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LIABILITY FOR THE COONTERFEIT SEVEN-THIBTY NOTES. 


We hope the Government will not deem it advisable to endeavor to 
compel bankers and others to return the 5 20 bonds issued to them in 
conversion of counterfeit 7-30 notes. It is not easy to perceive what 
principie of law would support such a proceeding. It would seem only 
Consonant to reason and common sense, that if a forged note is presented 
to the pretended maker for payment, by an innocent purchaser, and 
the former, through carelessness, pays it, the loss should fallon him who, 
of all men, should be able to decide respecting the genuineness of the 
eg In such a case it is easy to see that the person whose name is 
orged, by paying the note, affirms its validity. The law does not 
allow him, after payment to such innocent holder for value, to claim 
@ return of the money. The rule may result in hardship to him, but it 
would work great wrong were it otherwise. To allows mar to de- 
mand a retyrn of the money paid on his own forged note, after the re- 
ceiver of the money has, perhaps, entirely lost sight of the person from 
whom he purchased the note, would be unreasonable, and result in 
much injustice. 

Indeed, the law goes farther than this, for it is well settled that if the 
drawee of a forged draft, being the agent of the pretended drawer, pay 
such draft to a holder who has no knowledge of the fraud, he can not 
demand a return of the money, as he is presumed to know the signa- 
ture of his correspondent. As long ago as 1762, when an action was 
brought by the drawee of a forged drait to recover the money which 
he had paid on it, neither party having knowledge of the forgery, Lord 
Mansfield decided that the action could not be maintained, and said: 
“It was incumbent upon the plaintiff to be satisfied that the bill 
drawn upon him was in the drawer’s hand before he accepted or paid it 
but it was not incumbent upon the defendant to inquire into it. If 
there was any fault or negligence in any one, it certainly was in the 
plaintiff and not in the defendant.” (Price v. Neal, 3 Burrow’s Re- 
ports, 1354.) And that eminent jurist, Judge Bronson, in rendering the 
decision of the Court of Appeals in our own State, in the case of Goddard 
and St. John against the Merchants’ Bank, (4 Comstock’s Reports, 147,) 
only affirms the well-settled law, when he says: “The drawee of a bill 
is held bound to know the handwriting of his correspondent, the drawer ; 
and if he accepts or pays a bill in the hands of a bona fide holder for 
value, he is concluded by the act, although the bill turns ouf to bea 
forgery. If he has accepted he must pay, and if he has paid he cannot 
recover the money back. This is an exception to the general rule, that 
money paid under a mistake of fact may be recovered back. The ex- 
ception is fully established.” To the same effect is the case of The Bank 
of Commerce against The Union Bank. (3 Comstock’s Reports, 230.) 

Now, it seems to us, that in the matter under consideration, law and 
justice are strongly on the side of the bankers. The 7-30 notes are 
Government promises to pay—they are simply promissory notes. The 
holders at maturity have the option of demanding of the United States 
either currency, or 5-20 bonds. They have exercised this option, and 
the Government has paid its notes by the issue of bonds. The notes 
are therefore, discharged, and the law will not allow the payer of forged 
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aper, purporting to bear his signature, to recover the amount paid from 
Se innsebad partys The 7 30 notes are just as truly paid as if they 
had been redeemed in currency. If they were not originally genuine, 
payment has made them 80, as far as the Government is concerned. _ 

Other considerations tend to confirm this view of the matter. Promi- 
nent among these is the lapse of time. The notes were converted weeks 
ago. The bankers have closed up their transactions. They have settled 
accounts with their principals, ‘the owners of the notes, and delivered 
the bonds to them. Suddenly they are startled by the announcement 
that the notes are forged, and that it is purposed to hold them re- 
sponsible. It seems to us that they may with reason answer that it 
is now tou late—that the time of their responsibility, if they ever 
were responsible at all, has passed by—that if they had been notified 
immediately, the loss would have fallen on the original owners, and 
not on them. Ifthe delay has been caused by official routine, and the 
necessity of examining the notes carefully in their order, payment should 
not have been made until this examination was finished, and every test 
of genuineness applied. 

Indeed the point of agency is a very important one. Although 
the bankers did not, in each individual case, declare to the department 
the names of the persons for whom they were acting, it was still well 
known, from the nature of their business, that they were not personally 
the owners of the millions of notes which they presented for conversion, 
It would seem reasonable that they should be allowed to set up their 
peproseutetize character in justification of a refusal to return the 520 

nds. 

Again, suppose it should be made to appear that these counterfeits 
ate merely duplicates, issued by some persons employed in the Treasury. 
“Tt is a general doctrine,” says Judge Story, in his Treatise on Agency 
(§452), “that a principal is liable to third persons, in a civil suit, for 
the frauds, deceits, concealments, misrepresentations, torts, negligence 
and other malfeasances or misfeasances and omissions of duty of his 
agent in the course of his employment, although the principal did not 
authorize, or justify, or participate in, or indeed know, of euch misoon- 
duct, or even if he forbade the acts or.disapproved of them,” etc. Now 
if the facts respecting these notes are as we understand them to be, 
they seem to furnish a case which a jury would be likely to consider 
a defense totheclaim. The counterfeit notes have only been discovered 
by duplicate numbers, and the discovery has not been made until weeks 
after the conversion. The forged plates are most wonderful productions. 
The counterfeits resemble the originals so closely that they escaped 
detection. All the minute and delicate workmanship, which was sup- 
posed to be the safeguard ofthe government obligations, is minutely and 
most carefully reproduced. Moreover the peculiar paper, manufactured 
expressly for government securities, is identical with the paper of these 
notes. Besides all this, it is said that they are printed from different 
plates, so that two plates must have been counterfeited. But the red 
stamp, we are told, is different, and does not agree, in several parti- 
culars, with the stamp used on the genuine notes. And yet it is the 
same in every respect, if we are not greatly in error, with the stamp 
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used for the legal tender notes. Now is it! not inconceivable that, in 
counterfeiting the 7-80 stamp the workmen should have so altered 
it, in minute particulars, as exactly to reproduce the greenback stamp? 
Moreover, this discrepancy would perhaps render it impossible that 
photography had been made use of. If, then, all these and other cir- 
cumstances are brought strongly before a jury, would they not be 
justified in finding that the notes were issued through the fraud of 
some of the Treasury employees, and would not the Court hold that the 
Government must bear the loss resulting from the fraud of its agents: 
in the regular course of their agency ? 


OUR FOREIGN EXCHANGES SINCE 1861. 


In order to estimate the importance of the change in our financial 
relations with Europe effected by the war, it is necessary to trace the 
course of our foscion trade during the last five or six years. The lvss 
of the cotton crop, from the first outbreak of the war, involved an im- 
portant diminution of our ability to pay for foreign products. This was 
naturally anticipated by our importers, and the importations were largely 
reduced ; but the curtailment of our imports was not at all proportionate 
to the reduction in the exports. This was due in part to be fact that a 
large number of our producing population was taken into the army, 
thereby lessening the national yield of products; while, owing to the 
war consumption, we required more than the average supply of goods. 
Among the people also there was no disposition to economise; but, on 
the contrary, the effect of the increasing flood of paper money was to 
encourage the illusion among all of t prosperity, and thereby in- 
duce unusually large expenditures. Hence, although the war shut us 
off from communication with one third the population of the country, 
the importations were reduced only about 18 per cent. during the first 
year, and 24 per cent. the second year; while in the third, they were 
within $5,000,000 of the figures of 1860. The exports, however, from 
being 400 millions in 1859-00, fell to 226 millions (gold value) in 1861 
-62, and even to 209 millions in 1864-65. Owing to the circumstance 
that the Custom House entries of domestic produce are given in cur- 
rency, it is difficult to ascertain the gold value of the exports since the 
suspension of specie payments. By, however, carefully averaging the 
price of gold for each year, the value of this portion of the exports may 
ba ascertained with a fuir approximation to accuracy. 

The average yearly price of gold has been about as follows: in the 
fiscal year 1861-2, 102; in 1862-3, 146; in 1863-4, 160; in 1864-5, 
200, and in 1865-6, 140; for the year 1866-7 it is unnecessary to 
s:rike an average, as in the official returos these exports are reduced to 
gold values. ‘I'sking these then as the correct averages, we will find 
that the gold value of the exports of the last six years compare as fol- 
lows with the imports, 
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Importa, hes vdeal Excess ef 
ear, te included.) (i e incinded.) imports 

eG hae tera Bude $75,300,000 $226,300, $49,000,000 
1862-3 ...........++. 252,900,090 248,600,000 —_—_9,300,000 
1863-4 ..........2+++. 329,500,000 220,400,000 109,100,000 
1864-52253. Wie cites 18 234,400,000 = 209,400,000 25,000,000 
1865-6 .........+22e+0- 487,600,000 430,600,000 7,000,000 
1866-7 ........2e0ee2+6 412,200,000 355,200,000 57,000,000 

Total..... seeeseve ss 1,941,900,000  1,685,500,000 256,400,000 
Average oocecesesscces 823,600,000 280,900,000 42,700,000 


According to these figures it appears that, for the six years ending 
on the 30th of June last, the trade balance against us was $256,000,- 
000 in gold. We have no doubt that this exhibit omits an important 
amount of the exports, inasmuch as the shippers’ manifests, as presented 
to the Custom Houses are generally more or less incomplete. It is, 
however, impossible§to form any reliable estimate of the proportion thus 
excluded from the official returns. But, on the other hand, the high 
tariffs of late years have induced a considerable amount of smuggliog, 
and have tempted importers, in many cases, to invoice their goods below 
the true value, The Secretary of the Treasury, in his last annual re- 
port, estimates that for smuggiing, undervaluation of invoices and cost 
of transportation paid to foreign shipowners,20 per cent. at least should 
be sade to the imports. With due respect to official opinion, we are 
disposed to regard this estimate as somewhat exaggerated; but be this 
as it may, it may perhaps be safely assumed that the under-statement 
’ of the imports fully sets off the omissions in the entries of exports; so 
that the above balance may perhaps be taken as about ue the 
result of our trading account with the rest of the world. To this trading 
balance, however, must be added, an important amount for interest 
occurring upon foreign investments in this country. At the beginning 
of the war, the aggregate of our State, municipal, railroad and other 
securities held in foreign countrjes was estimated to be about $250,- 
000,000; which, some good judges believe, has since, through the ship- 
ment of bonds, been more than trebled. Assuming the accuracy of 
these figures, it could scarcely be supposed that the interest for the six 
years would be less than $125,000,000. Adding then, this interest ac 
count to the adverse trading balance, it would appear that, for the six 

ears, we have,incurred a total foreign indebtedness of $380,000,000. 
n this estimate we make no allowance for profits upon the invoiced 
value of our exports, nor for the sales of American vessels fo foreigners 
pending the dangers from Southern privateers, so that we may perhaps 
reduce this total to $350,000,000 as the best attainable estimate of the 
net adverse balance accruing on trading and interest accounts since 
July 1, 1861. 
_. These figures may appear startling, and may seem to countenance the 
idea entertained in some quarters that there is outstanding against this 
country a large open balance ready to be called home upon any financial 
or political emergency in Europe, and threatening an embarrassing 
drain of gold. An idea of this sort has been the nightmare of the 
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Gold Room, and has created much, as it appears to us, unnecessary 
apprehension. We have little question but that nearly the whole of this 
balance has beeu set off by securities. [tis not a supposition at all 
accordant with sound banking, much less with the caution with which 
financial operations have been conducted in Europe for the last eighteen 
months, to imagine that a balance running far up‘into the tens of millions 
would be allowed to accumulate here uncovered. With the constant dan- 
ger of war in Europe, and the cv losses connected with the cotton trade, 
it may be taken for granted that European bankers would not allow un- 
usually large balances to remain here in the hands of their agents. 
Nor is there any palpable evidence that the foreign bankers of this city 
hold any such extraordinary balances as this supposition implies. If 
they were under advances to any very extraordinary extent to importers, 
banks or bankers, surely there would be more tangible evidence of the 
fact than is anywhere apparent. Nor is there any necessity for resort. 
ing to this extraordinary supposition; for it is not unreasonable to 
estimate that the Government and other securities sent abroad have 
realised sufficient to offset the balance against us. It is now very gene- 
rally estimated among foreign bankers that the amount of United States 
bonds held in Europe cannot well be less than %550,000,000. Of 
the whele issue of 515,000,000 of Five-Twenties of 1862, probably 
there are at least $450,000,000 in foreign hands, judging from the 


scarcity of the bonds in this market, notwithstanding they command . 


3@4 ae cent more than other 6 per cent. bonds; and it cannot be an : 


outside estimate to suppose that of Sixes of 1881, and Five-Twenties of 


j 


1864 and 1865 there is 100,000,000 more held abroad. If to this 8550,- ° 


000,000 of Government bonds we add say $50,000,000, as a probable . 
estimate for all other securities exported during and since the war, it © 


would appear not improbable that we have sent out, as an offset to this : 
balance, about $600,000,000 of securities. What the export of these - 


securities has realised we have no means for knowing. In order to cover 


the adverse balance, they would require to have realised upon an ave- © 


rage sixty cents on the dollar, in gold; which is pernepe ies about the 
figure at which most parties familiar wi-h the course of the foreign bond 
market would estimate the average cost of our securities to European 
holders. 

‘We make no pretensions to precise accuracy in these estimates, for, in 
the absence of records, precision is out of the question. If we have 
‘succeeded in giving very probable guesses, then we have contributed 
something toward divesting a very important question of much vague- 
ness and misapprehension. 
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THE ROUTES OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


Considering the close economy which regulates the movements of the 
precious metals, it is remarkable that bankers have never yet attempted 
to remedy the losses arising from the circuitous routes by which gold 
and silver find their way from the countries in which they are mined to 
their final reservoirs. At the present time London is the great distri- 
buting centre. She has received for the last two years, chiefly from Cal- 
ifornia, Mexico and Australia about 135,000,000 of gold and silver, acd 
of that amount has exported about $90,000,000, or two-thirds. The ulti- 
mate destination of a large portion of these exports is the East, part be 
ing shipped direct from London, and part by way «f Mediterraneaa 
ports. During the Jast two years, the specie shipments from South- 
ampton and Marseilles, by the steamers of the Messageries Imperiales 
und of the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company, have averaged 
$60,000,000, an amount much below the average of the five preceding 
years. Of this amount more than one-half has gone to India, one-fourth 
to Egypt, and the remainder to China and other minor poiats. The 
East is thus swallowing up nearly one-half of the current production of 
the precious metals. 

It is of course a matter of much consequence to the foreign banki 
interest at large that this immense amount of gold and silver, by whi 
Eastern products are paid fur, should be removed from the point of pro 
duction to its final destination at the lowest possible cost, and with no 
unnecessary loss of time. According to the present route of distribu- 
tion, California gold is shipped from San Francisco to London, partially 
direct and partially by way of Panama and New York, and then from 
London to the East--a strange and costly zig-zag, passing through 100 
degrees of longitude and 200 of latitude. The Australian product is 
shipped chiefly to London direct, and thence takes the eastern direction ; 
the route from th: mines to the final reservoir, being in this case through 
230 degrees latitude and 120 of longitude. Now, between Melbourne 
and Madras a direct route covers only 60 degrees latitude and 50 longi- 
tude; while a direct route between San Francisco and Madras would 
pass through 160 degrees latitude and 28 degrees longitude. The dis- 
tances of the present indirect route and of a direct route, between Mel- 
bourne and Madras, and between San Francisco aud Madras, respective 
ly, therefore compare thus: 

Direct —_Iniiirect 


tides route, 

San-Francisco lo Made latituderciasiers ei 160 200 
erro  onpibidone veo feu 23 100 

latitudes .csacsiee 60 930 

Melbourne to Madras........ longitude ...+.+<. 50 190 


A mere glance at these figures will show that) he present routes of 
distribution involve a very heavy loss in the costs of transportation and 
of interest, as compared with what would obtain in the event of the 
adoption of the more direct lines of shipment. Until now, the direct 
route between California and the East has been unavailable for European 
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remittances, from the lack of adequate transportation and telegraph facil- 
ities. The Atlantic Cable and the opening of steam navigation between 
San Francisco and Hong Kong have totally changed the conditions of this 

uestion; and we cannot see what reason can be assigned why that por- 
tion of the California product which has usually gone to Europe should 
not take a direct route to the East. The steamers of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company now make the voyage to Hong Kong in about 25 
days. A banker in London or Paris has but to transmit an order by 
cable to his agent in New York to remit gold on his account to, say, 
Madras; the New York house may telegraph to its agent in San Fran- 
cisco to make the remittance to Hong Kong by ateamer, en route to 
Madras ; the gold is taken by the next steamer from Hong Kong to its 
destination; and is in the hands of the receiver within forty days from 
the date of the order tor remittance, We think it is demonstrable that 
remittances made in this way would be attended with a very large re- 
duction in expenses. As nearly as we can ascertain, the following would 
be the chief items of expense in the transportation of silver by the re- 
spective routes : 


BAN FRANCISCO TO INDIA VIA LONDON, 


Freight from San Francisco to London............ . 1,96 per cent. 
Insurance . CE INR IT 90“ 
Freight from London to China.............. HOOT 200 
Insur’nce id le LNs Susings awed s hc develo ts 1.00 
Commissions at London.......e.esesecsecevceves 25) sa 
Total costs......... eis Sige seine. tise s.diaie tous aie 6.01 per cent. 
SAN FRANCISCO TO INDIA VIA HONG KONG. 
Freight from San Francisco to Hong Kong......... 1.57 per cent. 
Insurance % * eth, Tahacovens <a 719 si 
From Hong Kong to Madras, say half these rates... 118  “ 
Total from San Francisco to India.........- 3.54 per cent. 
Deduct interest for difference in time........-.000. 40 * 
THA Sede ess cecsieetorceseccsct ives 3.14 per cent. 


There is a slight difference in favor of London in the cost of refining : 
allowing for which, it would appear that the balance in favor of direct 
shipment is about 2.97 per cent. Had the comparison been made be- 
tween direct shipment and the Panama, New York and London route, 
which is the most general line of treasure transportation, the difference 
would have been stiil greater in faver of New York. 

We cannot but think that the intelligent economy of foreign bankers 
will soon cause them to appreciate the great advantege opened through 
the connecting of Great Britain and the Continent with the East by tele- 
graph and steamer. Already there are symptoms of an inclination to 
try the direct route. The steamer sailing from San Francisco to Hong 
Kong, Sept. 34, took out $980,000 in treasure, and that sailing on the 
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14th of October $1,080,000; which, together, are equal to about four 
months’ ordinary shipments in that direction ; and yet the amounts taken 
by sailing vessels are about up to the average. As the number of steam- 
ers on the route is incr , this movement may be expected to in- 
crease, until ultimately the whole of the California surplus takes that 
course to the East; and when the Pacific Railroad is completed, a por- 
tion of the gold and silver product of the territories will also find its 
way to San Francisco to sini in satisfying the Asiatic consumption. Thus 
new drift of the gold current foreshadows an important di-versicn of ex- 
change operations from London to New York, to be followed by a large 
accession to the monetary power of this centre. For a time the Lon- 
don banking interest may cling to the old routes, but competition will 
not be slow to avail itself of the important economy in remittances of- 
ered by the new line. Our own payments for imports of India and 
China?products ay tse y cannot long continue to be made through Lon- 
don ; bills upon San Francisco being equally available as bills on Loa- 
don, and on more favorable terms. 


RENSSELAER AND SARATOGA RAILROAD. 


From Troy, Albany and Schenectady there extends a series of railroads, which 
find their termini at Whitehall at the head of Lake Champlain, and at Rat- 
land, Vt., where a connection is made with the ronds leading north to Canada 
and east to Boston. These lines occapy io the railroad system of New Yorks 
position which secures to them an extensive control over the valuable traffic 
between the St. Lawrence and the Hudeon—the ports of New York and Mont- 
real. The branch conuectiog with the Erie Canal at Schenectady is chiedy 
valuable for freighting Western produce to the eastern consuming centres. 

Until recently these several lines were owned by different companies, and 
operated as competitors one against the other for what under a recent consolida- 
tion of interests has become an undivided commerce, 

The consolidation here spoken of, includes the Rensselaer and Saratoga, the 
Saratoga and Whitehill, and the Troy, Salem and Rutland companies, the coo- 
solidated capital of which is placed at-$2,500,000. The funded debt of the new 
company amounts to $1,500,000. ‘The total length of the companies lines is 
134 miles; and uoder perpetual leases the same company is operatiog the Sara- 
toga and Schenectady, the Albany and Wermont and the Rutland and White 
hall railroads together 41 miles—making the total leogth of road operated 175 
miles, not including over 21 miles of second and side tracks. The company alse 
owns the toll bridge across the Hudson at Troy, of which the average net 
income is about $20,000. The total cost of all the property, iocludiog rolling 
stock, was originally $6,945,392. As now coneolidated and capitalized the 
value of the property and leases of the company is placed at $4,713,071, ehow- 
ing a eurplas above cost in favor of the consolidation amounting to $2,232,321. 

The gross earnings of the lines now consolidated were in 1862 $566,074; ia 


1863, $712,801 ; in 1864, $966,608; in 1865, $1,095,919, and in 1866, $1,301,- 
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922. After paying operating expenses and lease rents ($69,592 per sonum,) the 
ne has divided on the average 7} per cent. per annum to the stock- 
0 

The steady and regular increase of the business of these roads, both before and 
since the consolidation of 1865 (now being perfected by the issue of consolidated 
stock) bas been partly owing to the development of the local busininess of the 
lines and partly to the increased closeness of the connection between the com. 
pany’s roads and the Rutland and Burlington and the Troy and Boston Railroads, 
growing out of contracts with those companies, by which the business of the 
** North and South Through Line,” between the Hudsoa and Montreal, and 
the “ East and West Through Line,” between Schenectady and Boston is done, 
entirely over the roads of the Renseelaer and Saratoga companies. The tran- 
sportation of freight and produce by the East and West Line is rapidly increas 
ing. Starting from Schenectady (where extensive improvements have been made 
for transhipping from the canal to the railroad) the route is via Whitehall, Rat- 
land and Fitchburg. Though somewhat longer than the route by canal from 
Schenectady to Albany and thence by the Western Railroad, it is asserted 
that the cost of transportation is much less. By this route, indeed, twenty-eight 
canal lockages are avoided, and also the less facile means of transhipment at 
Albany. 

The East and West line also connects at Schenectady with the Central Rail- 
road, and forms part of one of the great traok lines between Boston, Chicago 
and St. Louis, by which freight and passengers are carried without breaking 
bulk or changing cars, and as promptly as by the Western railroad. 

The results of the consolidation of these lines under a single administration, 
as appears from the rapid development of their business during the last few 
years, are eatisfactory ; but are simply a repetition of those which have occurred 
in nearly all previous instances of railroad consolidation. Harmony of action is 
the necessary element to success for business, and this is seldom found where two 

or more headsgovern. By consolidation the gross earnings are increased under 
improved management, and the costs of operating and administration are reduced 
toawminimam. The success of the Rensellaer and Saratoga Rairoad in its con- 
solidated capacity is a conspicuons instance of the teneficent effects of the unity 
of purpose and action thus obtained. 


PROSPECTS OF THE GOLD PREMIUM. 


In a previous article we have reviewed the course of the foreign trade of 
the country for the last six fiscal years, and showed that, although a large 
adverse balance had accumulated upon the trading ‘account, yet there was 

reason for considering that the debt had been set off by the export 
of securities, and that consequently the condition of our foreign balance 
gives no counteuance to the supposition that we are liable to an exces- 
sive drain of specie in settlement of our foreign account. This con- 
sideration is chiefly important as bearing upon \the prospective price 
of gold; and we now propose to supplement it by # survey of such 
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other circumstances as may be deemed likely to affect the premium dur. 
ing the next few months. 

e principles mainly regulating the value of gold, aside from the 
currency question, are the standing of the public credit, the supply of 
the precious metals and the demand for them—the supply and demand 
not only actual but prospective or estimated. Let us then scan the 
future with regard to these general considerations, 

For some time past there has been a concurrence of circumstances 
tending to elevate the standing of the Government credit. As the most 
recent, we may specify the result of the late elections; which may be 
viewed not only as removing the dangers of impeachmeut, but aleo as 
signalizing a reaction from extreme political measures, and as favoring 
the cultivation of a more harmonious sentiment toward a late hostile 
section. The National finances also have exhibited an improvement 
unequalled in the history of any nation similarly circumstanced. Since 
the close of the last year of the war we have reduced the net debt 225 
maillion dollars, and we have converted into a permanent form upwards 
of 500 million dollars of short obligations, which have been regarded 
as the principal danger of embar:assment connected with the finances. 
Our revenues have been overflowing; and yet, with much depression in 
business, the psople have shown no impatience under the public bur 
ther.s. In the ordinary cuurse of affairs we shall ‘find ‘ourselves, nine 
months hence, with the entire short debt funded ioto twenty-year obli- 
gations, or otherwise permanently disposed of; and that which has 
always been regarded as the chief obstacle to the resumption of specie 
payments will thus be removed. The nback circulation bas been 
corftracted from 424 million dollars in January, 1866, to 357 million 
in November, 1867; and the continuance of the monthly contraction 
of four millions to the close of the current fiscal year would reduce the 
total to 325 million dollars. This large reduction in the demand obli 

tions has, of course, a most direct tendency to inspire confidence in the 
ability of the Government to redeem its promises; and the more 20 
because the reserve of coin in the Treasury is at the same time accum- 
ulating, and in July next is quite likely to amount to about 30 per cent. 
of the greenback circulation. 

The importance of these facts has been lost sight of in the excitement 
attending the vicissitudes of foreign and domestic politics ; and it woald 
seem that the public must soon wake up to the consciousness that we 
are being brought to the resumption of specie payments much more 
closely than they had supposed. From these considerations it is mani 
fest that the firmness of the premium for some months past has been in 
opposition to the course of the public credit. 

And next, as to the supply of precious metals. On the Sist October 
there was in the Treasury 14 million dollars of private coin on deposit; 
and on the Ist inst. 25 million dollars became due to the helders of 
coupons, making, together, 39 million dollars in the hands of the public; 
to which may be further added, say, 4 million dollars of coin per in 
the banks. On the lstof January about 20 million dollars will hecome 

yable on coupons, and 9 million more in redemption of United States 

ixes of 1867, In view of the large payments on January Ist, it ie 
probable that tks Treasury may not sell gold to the average extent 
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during the interim; and yet from the low state of the currency balance 
it may be found necessary to sell a portion of the customs receipts, say 
six millions for the two months, or half the average rate. ‘This being 
the case, we should have a total supply from November Ist to January 
Ist of about 78 million dollars,‘an amount in the hands of the public 
unequalled at any period within the last four years, and more than 
double the average supply for many months past. 

What are the prospects of the demand? The course of foreign trade 
is not favorable to the anticipation of any important demand for expor- 
tation. Last year, our imports at this season were unusually heavy, 
while our exports, except of cotton, were exceptionally light. is sea- 
son the imports are light, under a reaction from the over-importations 
for the Spriug trade; and as the results of the Fall trade are far from 
satisfactory, and trade is generally depressed, it is quite likely that 
the orders for Spring importation will also be on a strictly moderate 
acale. Our harvests have given us a liberal surplus of breadstuffs, which 
is likely to be bought by Europe at high prices; while our surplus of 
cotton will be somewhat larger than last year, though ruling at lower 
prices. The exports of flour at New York from the beginning of August 
to the clove of Octuber were, this year, 320,000 bbls., against 215 000 
bbls. for the same period of last year; and of wheat 2,071,000 bu hels, 
against 171,000 bushels last year. For the same period the imports 
at this port were this year 60 million dollars against 78 milliun last 
year; and the total exports 41 million dollars against 39 millidn last 
year. These fucts indicate a very important change in the course of 
trade from this period of 1866, and s~ far indicate a probabiity that 
leas than the usual amount of specie will be required for adjusting the 
excess of imports over exports of produce and merchandise. from the 
moderation of the imports it follows that the demand for coin for cus- 
toms duties will fall below the late average. This, however, is not a 
consideration really affecting materially the supply of coin; for if the 
receipts ot the Treasury are diminished, its sales will alsq be to a cor- 
responding extent curtailed. The position of affairs in Italy has quieted 
the fears of an outbreak of a foreign war, and hence at the financial 
centres of E irope there is & more hopeful feeling than prevuiled a few 
weeks ago; fucts which are calculated to allay the apprehevsions of a 
return of our securities and a calling home of balances which have been 
excited in some quarters by the unsettled condition of European politics. 

From a survey of the whole question, therefore, it would appear that 
the gold premiuin is now freed from a combination of influences which 
for some inouths have been steadily fostering its inflation, and that, for 
the immediute future at least, it will be more fully regulated by the 
improving cundition of the finances and the contraction of » redundant 
currency. 
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CROPS OF 1866 IN EUROPE. 


At the present moment, when the condition ef the breadstaffs market in this 
country and in Europe is regarded with so much interest, the statement which 
follows will furnish aome valuable information as to the cropa of the several 
countries of western and central Europe in 1866. These figures are farnished 
by Dr. F. B. W. Von Hermann, of the Bavarian Bureau of statistics. 

Crop of cereals in the countries named in 1866 : 


Potatoes, 
vn 80,424,000 107,076,000 4, pecan To 82,906,000 165,904,000 196,220. 
WBTEIB. oc0ce 
Proswla ...... 13,792,000 108,476,000 . cocvcces 23,908,000 117 fea eed 214,806,008 
Saxopy...... 4,914,000 850,000" Seccscoss” scccceset 4,296,000 12,730, 32, 976.000 
Wartemberg. 7,878,000 2,076,000 7,740,000 ..... .. 6,976,000 a e48'000 22,266,000 
France ...... 257,196,000 68,180,000 22 062,000 92,506,000 46,260,000 166,578,000 156,144,000 
95, Her esene 17,178,000 16,960,000 9,480,000 ......... 4,243,000 90,028,000 2,054,080 
Holland... . 3,900,000 8,616,000 ......... .6 coeee 8,600,000 10,103,000 42,944,000 
Ireland...... 3,688,000 168,000 .....00. soersseee 6,190,000 67,144,000 80,288,080 
Bavaris.... . 15,084,000 29,888,000 ......00. .cccecsee 16,678,000 24,694,000 61,712,680 
The same per acre is shown in the following 
Wheat. ve Mixed . Maize. peer Oats. Potatoes 
Austria...... 16.94 14.02 1. 81.60 15. WB. ase 
fia...... 129.67 6457 Sees. . %. 21.76 64.48 
Saxopy...... 2.7 95:06 Se ose: 80.66 39.14 18.88 
Wurtemberg 15.16 20.19 17:08 °) WOES %.84 80.60 118 
France...... 15.06 19.07 15.59 15.26 18.14 20.20 Tl. 
Le hoy e 21 23.88 BI .4.... 88.66 27.80 196.73 
Holland..... 19.16 16.48 3 ,.... aeees 28.80 34.78 163.6 
Ireland...... 16.1 48.21 asses Seen 27 20 29.36 a.D 
Bavaria ..... 15.10 2D Vs COC! a econbe 19.98 21.9 208.4 


The following shows the number of bushels produced, deducting seed, to esch 
1,000 of the population : 
-Bushels for 1,000 See deducting seed. 


Wheat py hag ed 

ny Rye. Maize, ety Barley. ducting seed. 
5 2, 1,644 4, 1,815 89,768 

148 oss ee 7.410 Te00 ie 
: 16,348 

a ie de FE 
q { : 1s 3 
R872 =—-:2.893 8,533 ‘ 62.188 
1,080 246 = 3,694 954 35.90 
wadbovdtacsecteiaehe OSS py) aye 3,784 174 79,036 
VAFIB ws.ccvecssseseese = YUTB «4,198 eee 398 058 51,948 


The same authority gives the following as the namber of domestic animale 
for each 1,000 inhabitants of the same countries. 


Horees. Cows. Sh Horses, re 
Austria. soo OH 1,158 3.008 "2 | pagiam SM e ae ae 
ecccceece 0) eeecceece 
Baxony......c0. 916 1,178 308 696 | Ireland,...22.... 680 1,788 $600 is 


Wartemburg.... 388 1 388 706 | Bavaris......... 
seaibarg e+» $98 100 SEB S| Bavaris.. :. 158 BSCS 


MEMPHIS AND CHARLESTON RAILROAD. 


In a previous namber of the MacazInz we gave a historical review of this 
railroed up to the ciose of the fiscal year 1865-66. At that time the road was 
still in an incomplete condition. In July (7th) the: bridge over the Tennesse 
Biver at Decatur was completed, and trains commenced through operations. 
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The following account shows the groes earnings and cost of working the road io 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1866 aad 1867, comparatively : 
1865-66, 1866-67. Increase. Decrease 
Receipts from passengers....... Sisinecitenes s : 
fee meat ccc aS RS 
97,709 62 7,208 19 
720 00 95,697 


Te88..... Bisienanomes tee etnes nc 
“Rents & privileges. ....c0c..c. 000s i083 406 BB ee 
Total receipts........ Be ere + +++ $1,274,807 10 $1,661,612 48 $887,905 88 =... 


From which deduct operating expenses, viz. : 


0s 
Motive power... ........ Ea 379,866 51 848 62 41,017 99 
tenance Of Way......... sccccccccscee OTT681 87 $a0'407 00 Sy eee aa 
Aa Uli a ai . 98,078 80111086 86 «= "19,008.08 |... 
Total expenses..... .......0+06 oo ee $1,858,064 96 $1,114,494 97 =... $238,709 29 
Comp ol recelptareccccsecccccdaccacestiee ss aE es “3 46 $626, ite ns 
ceas of expenees........ Ri Le AG Gee $78,767 16 cede eee ares meee oer 


Of the expenses in 1865-66, $702,899 33, and in 1866-67, $475,697 77 were 
extraordinary, and made.for permanent improvements and equipment. Deduct- 
ing these, the net earnings io 1865-66 would be $624,142 17, and in 1866-67 
$1,022,885 23. 

The total fiscal operations of the company, as exhibited on the profit and loes 
account for 1866-67, are shows in the following abstract : 


Passenger receipts..........2-.... $910,709 08 | Expenres....c0.....0050. bie 114,494 97 
Freight receipts.....ccscseceeevees 68 1,886 95 | Interest on bonds ............... a 192418 @0 
Mall and express.........seeceeeee 104,519 6% | Discount on bonds sold......... . 179,845 00 
Rents mpl peed ie BrEnG 406 98} Balance from last year........+.+ 78,464 64 
et exchange,....,...0006 93,865 38 | Balance to credit.... ..,cce. 2. 120,335 90 

TOU ccc cov scescecastesscesl G1, 00u477 Ol Total Tes ivounst cesiecse cess $1,685,477 81 


The road, with its branches, has a length of 295 miles, and incladiog 37 
miles of the Nashville and Chattanooga, the total lengthoperated by the company 
is 332 miles. he average length operated in 1865-66 was less than 260 miles. 
The rolling stock on the lst July 1866 and 1867 consisted of the following : 

Locomotive let class Mail Box Fiat Stock Wrack Road & 
1608) PEI ngs og eer ae, os a eis eee 
WOT. ccccce ccccvcvcces 5S % 269 118 4 1 85 

OF the engines in 1866, only 18 were in good order and 13 on running order ; 
in 1867 there were 24 in good order and 16 in running order. Of the numbers 
stated in the tuble there were still on Southern roads, in 1866, five, and in 1867, 
three. 

‘The number of miles run by engines with trains in the two years 1865-6 and 
1867-7 compares as follows : 


Passenger. dy ry Others. Total. 
BO6E=6 Fs cuchowsns sivish etecconmesossatenecs 137,600 166, 100 319 405,051 
pt Never veste Cecacbcceeeses . 859,192 272,818 134,821 186, 831 


Theee statistics exlubit a great improvement io the business of the road, and 
speak w-li as to its management and’ capacity. With iucreased rolling stock, 
which is now being provided, and u fall eettlement of old accounts, this roud 
will sssert once more the favorable, tioancial pesition which its geographical 
direction assures to it. The finsocial condition of the company ut the close of 
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the two fiecal years (June 30, 1866 and 1867,) is compared in the followmg 
Statement : 


Capital etock $5,813 00 $6,818 735 0 g. 
Ital BCOCK.. cccscccrcoscescccccccecs wees es ee Qrvsscvescs 
Company bonds.............0ssseeeees 1, a0 00 1,531,000 00 337,000 00 
Stare of Tennessee ....,......-0000 . 1,591,990 00 1,895,530 00 3,540 00 
Floa' CODtieccresciiscrccerececderes 1,462,814 87 921,987 12 we vow .S 
pts Coeeeese  eoiast Ooece 1, 2 108,477 81 49 BOIS Dk. eee 
Totaly. ..cccsecccniccss seevieccsiocce $11,063,801 69 $11,046,609 98 a eee $i, @ 


Construction proper..........sesee005 $5,643,561 74 $5,959,008 62 
Incid'ntal to const'tion.............006 643 82 681 4 
Equipment .............6- sanleadesienes 844,288 T7 1,008,611 33 
$6,810,491 88 $7,296,186 60 tt) 
ekg deen Wh detges ee wevcleeenites ahece 40,744 98 
Stocks and property. ees rte 4 
Coupon bonds........ «-e» 1,880,000 
Other aseeta,..... OD 840,257 19 
HIV ANAMOSS 2s .cces bs ccceoa cise ces 804,08: 68 TB 268 
Cash on hand........ sccocceeessces . 69,448 68 or eeeeees 
Totals.s: scscose seocsccecescee. « $11,008,801 69 $11,046,689 98 8... ..... 6 


THE BEER TRADE IN GERMABY. 


The mapufacture and consamption of b:er is increasing on the Continent, asd 
it is supposed tbe large consumption at the Paris Mxbivition will otill farther 
extend its u-e. The finest temple ever dedicated to King Gambrions is io the 
Austrian part of the Exbibitiou park. It is a very large wooden buildicg. of 
simple but admirable constraction, with a light roof showing the timbers, sod 8 
broud gallery tound the interior. It is well lighted and ventilated, and those 
who prefer the open air fiud plenty of accommodation under the spacious verst- 
dahs outside. The brewery to which this establishment belongs is the largest io 
Aostria, aod indeed on the Contineut. 


THR VIENNA BREWERIRS. 


The principal brewery in Austria is at Kleio-Schwechat, near Vienos, aod 
wus established in 1632; but its importance dates only from 1833, when the late 
proprietor, Mr. Anthony Dreher, took possession of it. 

Previous to this latter date the only beer brewed there was obergahrig, ® 
higbly fermented beer, which would not keep, but was consequently drank at 8 
early age. Mr. Dreher thoroughly revolutionized the brewery, formed immens? 
etore cellars, and introdaced the slowly fermented lager beer, which soon gre¥ 
into enormous popularity. During the first year of the reign of Mr. Dreber the 
quantity made at Schweehat amounted to 330,937 gallons. 

In the year 1850 the brewery became totally inadequate to the supply 
quired ; the premises were extended, and machinery intrudaced instead of macosl 
Jebor. Soon after ihis Mr. Dreber purchased a domain near Saas, famous for 
its growth of bops. He laid out an extensive hop plantation, and also built s 
brewery there, according to the modern system. 
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In 1862 he purchased the landed property ef Steinbruch, near Pesth, and 
erected a store brewery, answering all the modern ddmands, He had accordingly 
three large breweries, 

The Schwechat brewery is the jergest on the continent. Including malt 
fioors, it occupies an area of twenty-one and one-third acres. Fourteen anda 
quarter acres are covered with vaaits. The daily consamption of malt, made io 
the wiater, is 1,500 bushels, requiriog floors of six and one-third acres of area, 
aud a storeroom for 18,000 bushels of raw b:rley, and magazines for storing 60,- 
000 bushels of malt. Machinery is employed to convey ihe dry malt to the 
bruisers or crackers, aud thence to the boiling-bouse, in which latter are six oop- 
per pans, the largest holding 6,230 gallons. 

Daring the working months the make amounts to 47,348 gallons of beer daily. 
The fermenting rooms hold 1,246 vets, holding 654,773 gallons. 

In the subterranean cellars, which togeth r occupy an area of 39 acres, there 
are 4.317 barrels or tuas, holding from 500 to 2,500 gallons each, or 5,160,869 
gallons of beer in all. ’ 

At the side of the cellars, and in immediate connection with them, there are 
ice-pits of more than two acres area, in which 40,000 tons of ice can be stowed 
away. 

In the works are employed three fixed and one portable eteam engine, and one 
bydraulic engine ; together 80 horse power. 

They employ 350 brewers and brewers’ assistunts, and 250 draymen and la- 
borers. Rails run through the whole establishment, and are connected with toe 
railroad. The stables contain 72 horses and 240 dray-oxen. 

From the lat January, 1866, to lst January. 1867, 5,989,148 gallons were 
produced, yielding a revenue to the government from this single brewery of nearly 
$488,000. 

In the Saaz brewery, built by Mr. Dreher according to the new system in the 
year 1861, the working is not confined to the winter months, bat continues the 
whole year round; only the summer months are devoted to the brewing of tap- 
pitg beer (Schank-beer), a beer peculiar to Bohemia, while the winter months 
are devoted to brewing lager- beer. 

‘Lo eff ct the summer brewing without injury to the quality of the beer, very 
effective cooling apparatas is employed. The fermenting cellars are so abaod- 

-antly supplied with ice that the temperature in them does not exceed 43 to 50 
degrees of Fabrenbeit, even in the hottest summer months, aod in the store cel- 
lars the temperature is constantly kept to about 36 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
prize for beer at the Paris Exhibition was gained by the Schwechat brewery. 

The three breweries named yield a yearly income to government of $628,855. 


THE MUNICH BREWERIES. 


These statistics of the great Austrian breweries cannot be matched on the 
Continént ; bat Munich is better koow2 as @ brewiog region than Vienoa. The 
breweries of Munich are freely throwao open to young brewers, and 30 years since 
Dr. Kaiser, techoological professor in the University of Munich, established a 
course of scientific lectares on the subject, which have been attended by more 
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then a thousand young men. One of the famous Bavarian breweries in Munich 
has given practical instruction to more than 300 of these pupils. 

The production of beer bas been doubled in Bavaria in 30 years, and at the 
same time the number of breweries bas diminished ; machinery has to a great ex. 
tent replaced Land Jabor, and this bas led to the formation of very extensive e- 
tablishments. 

THE KING OF BAVARIA A BREWER. 

In Munich there are 16 breweries in operation, 2 of which are worked for ac- 
count of the King of Bavaria, 13 belong to private individuals, and 1 to a mon. 
astery. Nuremberg hos 24, and Augsburg 71. In point of quantity of beer 
Munich outstrips all her competitors. 


BEER AND WINE. 


While the manufacture and consumption of beer is rapidly increasing, wine is 
quickly decreasing. Twenty years ago there were in Lower Austria 80,000 
yochs or 120,000 acres of viceyards under cultivation, which produced annually 
2,000,000 eimers or 30,000,000 gallons of wine. There are now only 66,000 

yochs of vineyards, produciug 1,000.000 eimers or 16,000,000 gallons. 

’ Daring the same time the manufactore of beer has increased from 1,400 000: 
eimers or 21,000,000 gallons, to 1,900,000 eimers, or 43,000.000 gallons, being 
more than double. This Just quantity was brewed in 1865; and by the former 
years’ rate of growth it moy safely be calculated that the consumption now 
amounts to 52,000,000 of gallons. 

There are at present 114 breweries at work, employing 1,500 workmen, and 
have 30 steam engines of 750 horse-power. Each workman produces 2,000 
eimers, or 30,000 gallons of beer yearly, The workmen's wages are 1 to l} 
florins per day (50 to 75 cents), with board and lodging. 


WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA RAILROAD. 


The Western North Carolina Railroad extends from the important city of 
Salisbury westward to Morgantown 78 miles. To the latter point the road was 
completed before the late war broke out, as was also a branch from the main 
line to Newtown. 

Among the eevera] great lines of railroad which are intended to connect the 
Southern Atlantic seaboard with the Ohio and Mississippi, and the vast pro- 
ducing countries north and west of these rivers, this railroad occupies a geo 
graphical position which will make it a significant competitor for the rich 
commerce which the completion of the system of which it is a member will 
undoubtedly develop and be supported by. This system commencing at More- 
head City, on Beaufort Harbor (the best port south of Cape Hatteras—deep, 
capacious, and of fine approach from the sea), will be extended through the length 
of the State, and on the edge of Tennessee connect with the syatem of the latter 
State. The first link in this chain of communication is the Atlantic and 
North Carolina Railroad, from the harbor aforesaid to Goldsboro, a distance of 
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ninety-five miles; thence the North Carolina Railroad extends to Salisbury 
a farther distance of 180 miles, and lastly comes the Western Railroad already 
completed to Morgantown 78 miles. Had constraction not been arrested by the 
war this road would by this time have been open to traffic to the Western line, 
an additional distance of 106 milee—making a total length through the State 
of 459 miles. 

This great thorougbfare may be considered as the main artery of the State, 
Connecting roads curry it towards Richmond and Norfolk, and at Charlotte 
it connects with the system of South Carolina. The principal engineering diffi- 
culty yet to be encountered will be found in the mountain region which divides 
North Carolina and ‘Tennessee, but even here there are several passes which will 
afford the requisite grades for easy working, that of French Brook being the 
ope chosen for this railroad. 

Whatever may be the destiny of the line as a thoroughfare however, there 
appears to be a sufficient local business for its sapport. The Atlantic and North 
Carolina, and the North Carolina railroads, have both done well io spite of the 
difficulties engencered !y the late boatilities. The further extension of such a 
live mast always be adding to its productiveness, and when the great West ia 
pierced a large portion of its trade will come directly east to the Southern 
ports, rather than by the more roundabout avenues from the interior to the 
borthern and middle seaboard. A glance at any good map must convince the 
moet sceptical on this point. 

The Western Railroad (between its present termini) was built at a total 
cost of $2,227,000, which sum includes cost of rolling stock. This is about 
$27,500 per mile. The western continuation may cost a larger eum per mile, and 
probably will. But when coretructed, the capacities of the road will be larger. 
We have said this much in relation to this railroad because we find its position 
to be excellent (as we have already stated), and because we believe that the 
interests of the very extensive country through which it it will pass, demand 
ite immediate construction, 

So far as built (81 miles) it bas been constructed on share capital. The com- 
pany have no funded debt; their only liability amounts to about $64,000 
floating debt. 


ARTIFICIAL MEERSCHAUM. 


Artificial meerschaum is now prepared for commerce, according to the Chem- 
ical News, by mixing 100 parts of sillicite of soda, at 25 degrees, with 60 parts 
of carbonate of magnesia and 80 parts of native meerschaum or pure alamoia— 
the mixtare to be carefully pulverized, finely sifted, boiled with water, and 
placed in porous monids. It is presumed the ‘‘ sillicate of soda at 35 degrees ” 
means sillicate which, when in solution, would stand at 35 degrees Beaume ; and 
the further presumption is in order that mach of the “ gennine meerschaum ” 
displayed in big windows of pipe manufacturers is mixed according to the fore- 


going, or some other recipe. 
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CONSEQUENCE AND DIVERGENCE OF WESTERN TRADE. 


The causes which serve to concentrate the traffic and travel between the East 
and the West, upon the great lines of railroad near the southern shore of the 
great lakes will continue to operate in a constantly increasing ratio under the in- 
fluence of the rapid growth of the West and the Northwest, and the extension 
of the Pacific Railroad. Much of the freight designed for the Southwest. and 
which leaves the east and west routes at various points as far west as Chicago. 
will undoubtedly continue to find a channel by way of St. Louis; and the mar° 
vellous career of growth and prosperity apon which the States of Arkansas ari 
Texas and Southwestern Missouri bave entered or about to enter, under the in- 
fluences of peace and a restored Union, will insure for our neighboring city oa 
the Mississippi a commercis] futare of wonderful prosperity and splendor. 
Hanpibal, Quincy, Keokuk, and Burlington, on the north, and Memphis and 
Cairo on the south, will no doubt dispute and divide this trade with the 
“Moond City’ with more or Jess success; but the latter will 
undoubtedly retain its pre-eminence as against those for a lag 
time to come, if not permanently. But, so far as the traffic of the West—the 
wide and rapidly developing fields of Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, Dakota, Montana, &c., is concerned, it is evident that there 
will be an increasing tendency to concentrate at Chicago, both as a starting and 
receiving point, as well asin transit. The geographical configuration of the 
coantry, no less than the great linea of traffic and travel already constracting, 
have determined that here, at the lower point of Lake Michigan, must the vast 
and expanding commerce of the West and Northwest converge, meeting the re- 
turning tide from the Kast, just as certainly as Egyptian Alexandria monopolised 
the trade between Europe and the Indies two thousand yeara ago. Anda few 
years hence, when the completion of the Pacific railroad shall have farnished an 
unbroken line of communication between the Atlantic and Pacific shores, it mast 
become, not merely to a much larger extent than ever before the center of trade 
for the Mississippi Valley aad the region of the Lakes, but also the great inte- 


rior mart for the exchange of the commerce of two hemispheres.— Chicago Re- 
publican. 


THE GRASSHOPPER ARMY, 


The grasshoppers and dog-feonel are about taking Iowa, and would probably, 
saeceed but for the fact that the former are “death” on the latter, and gobble 
it up “root and branch ” as fast as they can get to it. Having rollicked aroand 
over Weatero an Southern Iowa until they have grown tired of the acenery and 
needing a change of pasture, they are coming “ thisward,” and the advance 
guard of the chattering hosts are only twelve miles from our city gates. 

In conversation with Mr. Godfrey Jerue, of Guthrie county, one of the 
wounded heroes baptized in bis own blood at Missionary Ridge, and a perpendi- 
cular Radical who draws @ weekly draught of sound doctrine from the Register, 
we learoed yesterday that the locusta are literally swarming over Beaver 
Thompson and Guthrie Center townships of that couoty. They are of the 
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sma!l, gray pattern, and seem to have no particular “tooth”? for corn blades, 
and bave, in many fields, stripped the stocks entire'y, leaving nothing but the 
“ bure pole” aod the ears, which make a most awkward appearance, dangling 
“alone in their glory.” Instead of being a damage to the corn, they are a ben- 
efit to it, as they check the growth and hasten the maturity of the grain. Mr. 
Jerue arrived in this city yesterday morning, having come straight through 
from Gutbrie Center, by the Adel road. Around Adel they are doing no dam- 
age, but seem to be having a general hopping-around time, without harming 
anything. Our informant-etates that he could see them all along the road until 
witbin eleven or twelve miles of Des Moines. With fair winds they will prob. 
ably reach here soon, whea they will be able to tell their own story.— Desmoines 
(Iowa) Register, September 16. 


STOCKS OF MERCHANDISE AT NEW YORK, 


The following is a statement of the stocks of leading articles of merchacdise 
at New York at the dates named : 


SAN FRANCISCO BULLION MOVEMENT, 
The supply of bullion during the past nine months bas been as follows ; 
1 


8,418,456 
Total ......c0.ccccsccsccccvevcncccssesceessessscerssssescasosses $88,910,168 $41,407.099 
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e@eoeeeeee COOH SSEO SHEET Hee EHH SHHSHETHOHEED eeoeeeee 000 00 @eeee- 
BOOM caosiresn ches PTAs hERiG“¥' “veesteheceny eas a8 eee 808983 Of pe 
Previously «cccvcss cv sesece sucveccsssooccce woneteossoues soo 80/794,087 05 80,007,058 

Total since peat VR TO ES .« $84,107,070 23 $81,282,708 21 


A CANAL FROM THE MISSOURI TO THE GULF. 


As everything relating to the improvement of the “ Father of Waters ” is of 
interest, we publish .the following. It bas been published by Dr. Jobo H. 
Henry, and may be pronounced as a decide ‘ly grand scheme. He says: 

Let the nation be made o great workshop for its laborers, which would not 
only revive the prosperity of the South but the whole country, enabling the 
people to pay and bear the burden of taxation. 

We propose by government assistance to anite the waters of the Miseonr! 
river with the waters of the Gulf of Mexico, through a new and safe chanpel, 
beginning with a canal at Kansas city, on the Missouri river, ranning to a 
branch of the Osage, connecting by canal with the Neosho river at the falls 
running two bundred and fifty miles or more to Fort Gibson on the Arkansas 
river, then ranning down the river to Fort Smith, passing around the bese of 
the San Boies mountain, through a small branch of the Arkansas river, ioto s 
branch of Red river by canal, then ranniog dowo Red river some distance tos 
branch of Red river, connecting by canal through Gaines’ creek with a branch 
by canal through Sabine river, running three hundred miles into Sabine hay. 
The fall of this great Sabine and Neosho canal or Sabineosho river will be two 
thousand feet, making the cana! most feasible and practicable. 

There will hardly be the hundred and fifty miles of canal; but the great bene- 
fit will be in the changing the course of these great rivers in high water so as to 
save lands in lower Mississippi and Arkansas from overflow, reclaiming of thoa- 
sands of acres of the best lands of the finest part of our country The land ia 
Kansas and Indian territory and Texas will increase in value millions of dollere, 
and support a more dense popaiation than can live in the Mississippi bottoms 
under the present levee system. ‘Tbe great caval saving all the lands on the Miz- 
sissippi river, aod Arkansas and Red Rivers, doing away with the levees entirely, 
can be completed at a cost of twenty-five millions of dollars, and it will last for 
all time. 

The great river or canal, ranning through ® country vast in extent, can be 
completed in three years, at a cost of nine millions of dollars. Creating cutoffs 
io the river, and straightening the channel of the river can not prevent the filling 
of the channel. Bat making new and opening old outcuts, and changiog the 
course of the volume of the water in the Mississippi, Arkansas and Red rivers, 
and throwing the large volume of water by the Sabine bay, and on the east thiow- 
ing the waters of the Yazoo river and the Big Black into Pearl river, theace io- 
to the Alabama to Mobile bay, thence to the gulf, is the only way to coutrol the 
Father of Waters, and render a lasting blessing to mankind. 

This great river being the outlet of an immense valley, and the great traveliag 
and commercial thoroughfare of this vast country, whatever effects the permaa- 
ency of its channel or general character as a navigable stream must excite aa in- 


terest in the minds of the people of the Union, but more especially those that re 
i de in the immediate valley. 
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NEW COAL DISCOVERIES. 


The consular agent of France at Formosa has lately made known the existence 
of coal at Ponghau, the chief island in the group of the Pescadores, which lie be- 
tween Formosa and the coast of China. There is a good port in the island of 
Ponghau called Nabung, with excellent anchorage at all eeasons of the year and 
in all weathers. A commercial publication, the Annales du Commerce. says that 
the only bed of coal yet discovered is at the northern extremity of the island, but 
that it is probable other beds will be found throughout the whole extent of the 
subsoil, as well as in the other islands in the same group. No exploration bas 
yet been attempted, por would it be permitted by the Ohinese, eo that the supply 
of coal is limited to such 2s can be found on the surface, which is beorer of 
av inferior quality. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND, 


The statistical Blue-book lately published by the British Board of Trade ex- 
hibits in a tabular form the present state of primary education in Great Britain, 
From this table we learn that the number of schools inspected bas incr ased 
from 3,825 in 1854 to 8,753 in 1866; the number of children who can be accom- 
modated from 588,000 to 1,724,000, the average number of children in attend- 
ance from 461,000 to 1,082,000, and the number of children present at inspection 
from 473,000 to 1,287,000. 

There are also a large number of schools throughout the kingdom which do 
not receive Government assistance and are not visited by the inspectcrs. The 
pamber of children in such schools is probably less than that in the schools of 
the other class, 

From the same source we learn that the expenditure by the state for public 
education bas increased from £189,000 in 1852 to £813,000 in 1861. In 1863 
the grants under the Revised Code commenced, and amounted to £83,000 out of 
a total expenditure of £721,000. In 1866 the grants under the Revised Code 
had advanced to £402,000, out of a total expenditare of £649,000. 

Since 1852 the population of Great Britain has increased by two and a half 
millions. The total population is more than twenty-four and a half millions. It 
will be readily seen that the appliances for educating the young Britons are 
fnadequate, that they have pot increased io the ratio of the increase of popula- 
tion, and that Mr. Fawcett and his friends are quite right in agitating for a 
more efficient school system. 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON AND QUINCY RAILROAD. 


The operating accounts of this company for the years ending April 30, 
1866 and 1867, compare as given in the coco statement : 


To Bet 99 shea Tid 15 eee $218,673 64 
Passenger camingsescsis gona a “aiecease coer Pagel & 
Miascellameous.........sessocscevveese 918,494 54 wine 180 81 901,806 87 ia... 
176,608 85 $6,088,198 05... $92,415 99 
Foie Free pened cocci, “Remon te "Soonerecr griiac'ss | NAS 


Net carmings.......srcccceccecsse $8,155,888 57 $2,000,568 98 soccescees $165,894 55 
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The following statement exhibits the total income of the company in the years 
severally and the manner of its disbursement : 


1865-66. ey Increase. Decrease, 
Net revenue as ADOVE........c.se cere .. $8,155,888 57 §2,980,56898 ....... $1G,am &B 
soiree one Sorat? ge... Cie Ee. Pegheny 34 63,723 0 88,671 58 ‘Siesta 
ance from De: cago f Aho CRORE Gocenon ft. 
Balance Oriecomerrcct BOCCONI BAC EIOOb _ 985,401 68 588,691 65 Supa 899,709 48 
Total resonrces......sceceereee tees $4,255,117 88 $8,641,97998 ........ $613,188 © 
—whicb amonnts w: re disbursed on the following accounts, viz. ; 

1985-06. 1986-67. Increae. Decresse. 
Rent of tracks and etapa) Unlpessielessvasoeioces $17,457 92 $14,268 14 wovvee beans} 8 
Tranefer ortice expenses... 1,588 38 000 00 oe e 
fntereet on hondé......... 5 406,768 81 i... 1408 a 
Prem. on fractional poe no Sec, SERGONSS. Sick eas)  teeascs A & 
Tilimole taxes,..... 118.885 74 aes 563 B 
Nation) taxes........ ccccsecee crcceseeee 838,040 16 181,901 04 oeooes 191,839 12 
Inprovements,......+..-+« 6, 6,668 6 
Dividend, perce seve os BO B00 00 ets ete susceetes 
Stock distribu fon......... See ROTOMON OR tececcua I locsstss 1,675,300 00 
Transfer to sinking fund ccocesese 199.0000 6000000. ..... 72,068 6 
Balance to cred.t of income ...........00008 588,691 55 1,006 toe eo 916,704 45 oo 


The balance og here given was subject to the April dividend, 180 22. Is 
September, 1867. in addition to the asual dividend,» amounting to $547,315 48, 
leaving accumulated eurnings at $1 358, stock dividend was made in the propor 
tion of one share to every five shares at that date outstanding, being 20 p r cent. 
of the total amount. ‘This distribution made the capital stuck about $12,500 - 
000, at which it now stands. 

The financial condition of the company, as exhibited on tlie balance sheets of 
April 30, 1866 und 1867, is shown in the following statement : 


Par sckt y! 1868. arnt cs Increase. Decrease. 
Capital stock.. ice Ge 10 90 $ 0.899, 6:0 09 $206,000 00 @....... 
Bonded debt . seccccccses wocvesee 6,764,405 2 648895000 .... 2... 236,155 3B 
Ope.a accounte . oe Spe a08 73 “pba 03 161,295 2... cone 
binking id ee TT8,125 99 60,600 00... eee 
Income 588.601 55 1,905,408 00 4 1,816,004 45 =... 
Total debit......... acaitecuseuse 27,518,440 67 $18,087,094 01 $1,498,583 44 §.....-.- 


Constraction (40( miles)... + $19,777,681 98 710 70 $460,158 78 
Equipment . ..,cvcccersccevereesees «+ 2,670,200 80 wena 827 63 286,117 72 ‘ 
eh eee RHS RAR Noe 
an 8 receivable ..----.-... H eonvesce 
Berit'n & ane River KK. pref. (8 in- ry we ng ah esas 
SAMMONS) Sorcccccsccscaiosccetereees 190,033 23 «=—180,046 GBi«t 
Dee from te and conn 18 KS 
Account of of North'n Cross Bit beads act not kes ead cit ah : 
Spesousacatcteuncccs eoccces \ 70,000 00 Sesseces cescosse 
pividends No. 11 and 18 and tar..... .. 4 
tin Now Yorks peers os rE 547,815 % oa 30) necew 
WisecVocsdectervenetsnerecen sen 146,57 18 Beeeesks 
Deposits 3 with Trastecs of Sinking Fund. 291,664 86 yoaeet 86 brands Fr] Rceteens 
Total credit.....cccssssesessceve ooo +6 G17,518,440 67 $18,997,084 01 $1,488,583 44g... .... 


These results are certainly very favorable, and were thought to warrant the 
distribution of stock in September last. In order to abow the effect of the re 
salts indicated on the price of shares of the company: in New York. we append 
the following. statement of the wonthly range fur the last five years; 


me = 


ated 


THE NATIONAL BANKS OF BOSTON, 


1862-68. 1863-64. 1964-65. 1885-06. 1866-67. 

DAY cnn acecaccencss cosceees CM@ T% 108 @iM 1% G42 102 @li0 118 @lIT 
June.. . 80 113 @116 19635@i83 104 @l0S 116 @IN 
duly... - MH@ TRH 114 143g 196 183 10934@119 184 125 
August. "8 87 115 Q@issy 1297 @i8l 111 @ils 199 @1380 
September - Bx@ 963g 120 123 117 1237 112 125 128 @ 138% 

ber .-100 9 ,122%4@181 111 @i5 194 @i30 1824@137 
November sacle . 8 116 116g @1943¢ 115 20 1104@115 1331¢ 
December......... + eevee 864%Q 88 115 173g 11636 @11 118 11> 130 134 
January... ....... aieuisainesinee. 111 118 ) 14 120 100W@114 129 182 
February ...........2. « 610 110 123 133 115 120 «112 112 12% 1303¢ 
March..... Peeceeser eae ace 106 110 18136@146 100 @I1S 11336 @l15 1¥9%/@183 
Apri cacisccoccsnke wensnns 10TH @11936 188 419 108 @il7 1145 @lit3g 180 133 

MORE. cies cece css soos FAM@IID 108 GI 100 @idd 103 @19 113 @iss%K 
Cneh dividends, percent .. 9 t') 33 5) lu 
Stock distributions ....... 20 Ab 10 20 


The range in May was 130@132; ir June, 132@142; in July, 144@150; 
in August, 148@150; in September, 124@126}, and in October, 1264@137. 


THE NATIONAL BANKS OF BOSTON. 


The following is a detailed statement of the condition of the National banke of 
Boston on the firat Monday of October, 1867, prepared by Messrs. Walley & Bate, 
bankere of Boston: 


Surplins Last 


Name. Capital. Circulat’n. deposits. Gov's.® p.ct. div. p.c 
Atlantic National............e0...-. $760,000 $414,620 $541,595 74 1 27 5 
Atlas “ 1,0 0,000 795,010 775.861 52 1.192650 .143-5 5 
1,000,0U0 791,115 1,317,835 47 1,010,600 38% 6 
600,000 444,849 591,648 92 615.000 .2% o 
200,000 174,745 164,915 86 220,000 .11 5 
1,000,000 797,321 «= 805,091 70 = 800.0 ss 123g 
600.000 442,966 664,718 47 642,000 .21 5 
1,000,000 000 «= 786,578 09 906,100.14 5 
1,000,000 643,28 1,168,503 97 772,000 .10 5 
1,000,000 798,514 896,009 7% 145000 Ww 6 
400 0L0 = 854,251 = 414,746 88 440,650 80% 8B 
1,000,000 .000 1,208,085 90 400,0U0 30 6 
750,000 242,450 1,052,140 29 653,500 .09% 6 
560.000 612,497 64 510,000 09% 5 
800,00 861,698 803,413 70 489,000 .11 4 
800,000 844 717,850 8B 389 568,000 424 5 
400,000 244,415 200,105 68 275,000 Ww 4 
$50,000 199,587 191,883 43 280,500 .05 5 
800,000 1,841.500 1,871,676 60 2,850,000 .274 5 
200,000 170,705  848,84000 205,00 .25 6 
2,000,000 998,459 91,658,804 11 1,180,000 .191-3 § 
1,000,000 696,873 64:,74658 692,600 05 46 
- 1,000,000 9800, 917,02 10 1,608,600 12399 4 

1,000,000 798, 115,969 87 1,260,000 8s 6 
- 1,000,000 458,495 ih 141 68 = 510,000 Tg 
- 1,000,000 = 847,057 = 84,180 90» 400,000.17 4 

1,000,000 798,567) = S7v,529 068 = A1,0W 454 6 

1,000,000 784,401 {i'55.908 95 GON",150 nd 

1,000,000 882,790 1,5%5.318 67 ~=—- 87 000-33 1-8 6 

1,000,000 646,07? 644,384 20 630,000 .27 6 

1,000,000 799,896 = 657,199 18 = 900,000 213-5 5 

4,000.000 797,963) n. 719 60 OTA) seg 
400,000 867,000 1,015,975 89 = 685,000 238 & 

1,000,000 792,708 1,344 48 1,14.00) 43 6 
93,000 594,85 125,747 45 = 67HOUN 265 OG 

1,000,000 866,311 10,338 0 400.000 Linx 6 
000,000 982,770 1,1), 196 48 1,195.00 10 1-5 6B 

1,500,000 754,535 T7788 OB 1,080,000) 4 
750,000 624,196 4585 45 WHT ny. 8 
200,000 99,880 142.019 T% = 118,000.12 1-10 B3y 
80,000 «174,715 = SUN 14 BT) 4 
600,000 178,950) 78,783 BB HKD ORY Pag 

2,000,000 716,048 1,081,718 % 1,100,001) 0616 
700,000 597,860) 9 072,182 SB THAW OX 23 6 

1,000,000 405,125 530,856 05 BS, 0323 4 


—_ 
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UNITED STATES MINT FOR OCTOBER. 


The piles is the official statement of the operations of the United States 
Mint at Philadelphia for the month of October : 


DEPOSITS. 


Value. 
Gold deposits, ............ce0e0.+. $554,009 11|Silver depoeitsand purch......... $82,671 % 


Total GCpORltBrss.ccccscaeestacecccsccetoddesdsss cece “iP py COLLAB OORODEED sees $587,480 T 


COINAGE BXEHOUTED—GOLD. 


Denomination. No. of Value. | Denomination. No. of Yonge 
Eagles Le cette tees ik 38,80." 772,600 00 | Fine bars......scseeee00 rhaaes 12,06) % 


Total. .......000 Sone cen aceercccccccs ecsceee eecee Geeee Vecessecee 88,650 STA, B 


SILVER. 
Half Dollars ......-..0.. 57,000 28,500 00 | Fine bDars......sseeeeee 5 2 & 


OAL ccccsdevvcisatscs cbashec cals se@edienvodducs vettactebdtiets a, OLOUST ROMER OF 
COPPER AND NICKEL. 


One Cent pleces......... 76,000 $1,508 08 Three Cent pi’ces........ auto 360 00 
Two Cent pieces........ 267,500 Five Cent p eoeee %717,000 1 @ 


Total......sccccrcccscccsecccccccccccsecces +0000 004008 cen cee =m $155,460 09 


REOAPITULATION, 


Gold Coinage... ....... 88,660 $784,650 88) Copper coinage......... 8,987,500 $155,460 0 
Silver ao... .» ... 57,008 7700 67 | 


POMsa do sidessess aba tursas Geka nih hoo dds Me tans encsadeusexeees «4,088, 155 $968,561 6 


ASSIRTANT TREASURERS STATEMENT FOR OCTOBER. 


The following is an official atatement of the business of the office of the 
Aesietant Treasurer of the United States, in New York, for the month of 
October, 1867 : 


REORBIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS, 
$1, 1867, by balance..... Sececten ise aes castes wees sie es's eslsalsnasiewcatices ceed 1,760,853 40 
ePecaigts during the wears : su 
On account of customs .... 
do Gold notes.......... 
do Internal revenue.... 
do Three cent. Certificates............ 
do  Post-office Department ..........seccscccscecce sovecee 


i 
sk 


FUSRSSaeIs4 


ge 
is z 


GO SC TTANBIGTR 5c ccscccucacnecccsscsehoccceneetesce rece vests 1,590, 

do Patent fees ....... Reuse seassentccvacsoesseesea cs 4,182 
do Miscellaneons ...... 6 0CO0CCce soccceccescccrees eeee o 40,786,002 
do Disbursing accounts . ‘ 14,666,840 
do Assay OfFCE..........00 0s ae aueeecen 675,484 


do Interest accounts. .+,+++ ee 


§ 
5 


Payments during the month: se 
Treasury drafts 


Wass Sacehs ae oe; sist Ares i a sess $71,475,208 88 
Poat-offfce drafts..-.-..csseecesevcre Bocaae . ce emeec es eens $ *gou's40 87 
Disbursing accounts .. Sancer susedteteccsuiconeeceeecsreses 8,706,069 56 
ADBRY-OMDOG .... .cccse. wccscccsccccccccsscerecesccsecs cece . 918,384 14 


MM OOM Toco risns aevehcsakanaaccescccclesscusiecsccdiissiitcsceccs ssse 187,386 %6 
Tn COLPONCY) ciocccccccstacsscocssssasscenes. vaanen ews eeeetene 106,851 0O— 986,586,085 64 


Balance. .....cccvcee.cess cece cevcccccsecceccccesersceveaccescccsessscccs 109,871,984 8 


Balance to Or. Treasurer United States..... ...ssscccscccssesem 
emg. to Re disbursing accounts. oi Soneee HI 
Balance to Cr. ‘interest accounts....... 


Receipts for custome in Oct,, 1867............. Wie aes tele cevnweseceeever ee cews 
act do do” 1986 es z 


SOOO H OOOH OOO e OOOO SHEE EOE EH EE OSO HEHE Eee eese . 


Decrease do GOTO Sic ccvecsnecsccost ssascevucceorncucssererette 
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OBLIGATIONS OF BANKING INSTITUTIONS AS BAILEES, 


At a recent meeting of the Presidente of the several Banks of Baltimore for the 
eof taking into consideration the extent of the obligations incurred by banking 
inetitations for safe keeping of trunks, boxes, and sundry other packages, containing 
valuables euch ae are commonly left with such institutions, several legal opinions 
were presented on the subject, and in addition thereto a letter from H. L, Hulburd, 
Comptroller of the Currency, in answer to the following question : 


“Ie the receiving of parcels containing unknown values withvut charge, as 
generally practiced by the banks, authorized or permitted by section 8, and if 20, 
are the stockholders responsible for their safety t” 

After a brief examination of the question, Mr, Hulburd coacludes as follows : 

“T have oo hesitation in saying that, in my jadgment, it ie a direct tranagreseinn 
of the provisions of the National Curreocy Act fora National Bank to aasome the 
custo'y and safe keeping of miscellaueous valuables, It is dangerous to the baok, 
and in the nature of a fraud upon ‘he stockholders. If the valuables are lost 
through the carelessness or dishonesty of a bank officer or clerk, the officera are 
undoubtedly liable, and if the practice has been sanctioned by the Board of Direc- 
tors, they will be held liable; and, as they are the agents of the stockholders in 
managing the affairs of the bank, I do not question but that the stockholders would 
io the end be required to make good the resulting loss. 

I think the custom a very hazardous one, and shall do all in my power to die. 
courage it ; and, under certain circumstances, might be compelled to proceed againet 
a bank for a violation of its charter, a course which I hope may be avoided by 
voluntary action on the part of the bauke. 

Very respectfully, youre, 
H. L. Hursvap, Comptroller. 

J. 3. Nozate, Faq. Cashier Firet National Baok, Baltimore, Md. 


PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED &TATHS. 


Abstract statement, as appears from the books and Treasurer’s retarns in the 
Treasury Department, on the lst October and lst November, 1867: 


DEBT BHRARING COIN INTEREST. 
O-tober 1. November 1. Increase, Decrease 


s WONG ra. cic troensnds sia 196,481,350 00 $198,845,950 00 $414,000 00 8... ..... 
pring a” ween ee COTO 80 1aeoowl 0... 17,000 60 
meee |__| Sepeerpeerrrer ron seve _ 988,676,100 00 288,626,600 00 | 60000. 
GC —— EWS) 00.000 -seeeenn nee 1,885,890,750 00 1,267,898,100 00 82,517,850 000 333321 
Mavy Pen. Fd 6 p.c.......eeeeereeee 18,000,000 00 | 18,000,000 00 ..eeseree SII 
Total ......ccececeeeceeesseeeeee 1,745,196,141 80 1,778,110,901 80 82,014,850 00... 


DEBT BEARING OURRENCY INTEREST. 


3-y'ars com. int. n’tes..... 
years 7-80 notes ....... aeneicneeses 
8p, cent, certificates........ sovserae 
Total ....ccccccesccrccccsssecce 
MATURED DEBT NOT PRESENTED FOR PAYMENT. 
7-30 n. due Aug. 15,67....- 000 00 
6 Pp, & comp. ANG MOB. cr cccccice coves 
B’ds of Texas ind'ty... eoek ees 
Bids of Apr. 18 (ogy. 
Tess ne of Ma. 863... are ee 950,890 00 868,240 00 
Tem: ard TOONS. cicdeccscss caessne 
GertiA. of indebt’ess........sses+0-- 86,000 00 _%4,000 o 
Total..... eeacinebessenssearaekaey 18,221,966 83 10,487,548 33 


VoL, LYI—=nO. V. 20 
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DEBT eee ze INTERWET. 
say sone ~ Increase. Decrease 


Unit d States not 8 COR. + $86, 64d 00 $291,104, Steees $4,000,000 60 
Frectional carre epee ts 29,904,718 Me 10048 80 720 02... vase 
Gohl ceetlvoraeposttssies an iunie 14807680 00 14,514,400 00 ssev vere S500 
Total ....cccosecce eeeeeceeeeces 405,897,871 87 408,885,677 80 ....... 8,511,000 8 
RECAPITULATION, 

Rearing . ie eee . 
coin Interest........25seeeseee 1,745,196, 141 80 1,778,110,901 80 82, wee: 
Be COPY ADLETEBL..osos one esse sess ed 650 00 "e201 8,040 00 “saaan'oo OO 
Bearing no interest......cccssscsooeeee 06,997,871 81 MABE 8 eee 3,511,609 98 
veceecees aeee+8680,889,456 00 9,696,509,649 09 ....... .. 4,006,007 
Oo Feu.’ in Prenescet foctoettatees 185,11 19,009 94 "188,900,896 03 ......... WIRE 
Dedt lees coin and car,.....0+++-.+..--9,495,977,448 76 9,491,604,450 00 ....cececes “ATAMS 


The following statement shows the amount of coin and currency separately 
at the dates in the foregoing table: 
COIN AND bed ohh oO erie 


Reece: : ny ") it ait 5 941,657 1 85T 66 ern 
Samsacyaeee eae oe ot ees M Lise es ior é 
Total coin & curre'v........ NACHOCRED 185,112,009 94 U4 188,008,898 Of ORF err ecs $1.11, 2 


The annual interest payable on the debtfas existing October 1, and November 
1, 1867, (exclusive of interest on the compound interest motes,) compares as 
follows : 


ANNUAL INTSREST PAYABLE ON PUBLIC DEBT. 


$95 Oo as? 60 po sencer bb $20,700 90 $.. 
needs Bi ps 


881,456 51... “1 ® 

test 00 wast 0 1 sea rf senate 

‘780,000 00 00 780,000 00 ecee swe weee 

Total coin interest .........66 cseoeee $108,737,455 01 $104,608,906 01 $1,970,751 00  ......-. 
Ten R ELSI B000TON 90 RN OTT. a ascbe 
Total curr’ncy interest................ $27,685,464 80 $25,508,889 10 10: 652 seccese $2,1% 5e8 


Aggregate coin & currency,excl.comp. 
E DOLEB 0.456 coceees wove . $180,412,019 81 $180,907,068 11 §......... $20 S81 2 


COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 


Course of the Money Market.—Rates of Loans and Discounts.—Volumes of Shares at the 
Btock Boards.—Bonds sold at the New York Stock Exchange Board.—Course of Caneel 
and American Secarities at London.—Prices of Government Securities at New York.— 
Compound Interest Notes.—Receipte and Shipments of Coin and Bullion at New York.— 
Course of Gold at New York.—Course of Foreign Exchange at New York. 

We seldom hear now, as we did eome time ago, the predictions that the pres- 
ent year, like 1857, 1837, and other years ending in the unlucky nomeral 7, 
would be @ year of panic and financial disaster in this country. These shocks 
are becoming better understood, and their couses being brought within the reach 
of analysis, prevention becomes more possible. Hence the mercantile werkd so 
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longer looks upon such terrible events as mysterious visitations with which hu- 
man foresight cannot cope or human precaution and sagacity combat. Not- 
witstanding this progress, however, or rather because of it, the course of the 
money market is closely watched, and the effect of any new forces operating on 
it is eagerly measured. At this season of the year there is always a special anx- 
iety to know how the loan market will work, for every department of industrial 
enterprise saffers when money is tight; and from a want of elasticity our finan- 
cial machinery, under its present management, is very apt to cause some disturb- 
ance from the tura in our domestic exchanges which always occu in the Fall. 
Io divers ways every merchant and manufacturer, every farmer and mechanic, no 
less than every banker and capitalists in the country, is directly interested in the 
qvestion. To the nation at large easy money means material prosperity, and to 
our énterprising citizens everywhere it means remunerative employment for labor, 
and steady rewards for well directed enterprise; while stringency in money, on 
the contrary, means stagnation, distrust and depression, paralysis of commerce 
and ruin to the producer. It is not without reason that M. Turgot compares 
the disasters induced by monetary striogency and revulsion to those of an inun- 
dation overspreading 8 fertile Swiss valley. As the flood rises it drowns out one 
after another of the low-lying rich tracts with their teeming harvests, and as it 
recedes it gives up these farms impoverished but restored once again to the in- 
Gustry of the laborer. The invasion of monetary stringency sweeps away the 
accumulated wealth of the past, and as we have a memorable example in Eng- 
land from the revulsion of 1866, it may require » long, painful effort to recuper- 
ate. The only point we wish to insist on, however, is this: that what a mone- 
tary panic do s on the grand ecale, a light monetary stringency does on a small 
scale, for each pa: tuke- of the same natare, and the difference between the two is 
ebiefly io their extent and their force. 

In view of this fact the question how the money market will work ought to 
be regarded with anxiety not only by the people bat by the Treasury. The be- 
lief is gaining ground in this country that the vast power which the S cretary 
of the Treasury holds, and which gives him at critical momeats a control over 
the fiounciu!l machioery of the cou stry, is sometimes used with the intention of 
tightening the money market, It is affirmed that that power has beea very re- 
cently so used, and a fear of the repetition of the experiment is doing somethiog 
at this very time to depress ard partially to paralyse the industry of the country. 
Waiving this aspect of the case, however, let us look in other directions, and in- 
quire as to the probuble indications of the monetary movements of the immediate 
fature, And it cannot be denied that there are forces at work whieh ought to 
produce ease. First, we have an abundance of idle capital disengaged—capital 
of our own, capital belooging to foreigners. As to the American capital, it was 
ample enough without foreiga aid to absorb and manipulate all our Government 
apd other securities three years ago, besides carrying on the business of the coun- 
try. During those three yeaes our capital bas been rapidly growing and acca- 
wu ating, while the eecarities have diminished rather than augmented. The 
Government bonds, the railroad sbares, the bonds and negotiable instruments 
dealt io at the Stock Exchange, bave received no great accessions to their aggre- 
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gate amount during this interval. On the contrary, securities have been brought 
and exported by foreigners to the extent probably of 200 millions. We bare 
fewer of them now than we had three years ago, and the inference is that if oer 
floating and semi fixed capital was adequate three years ago to manipulate the 
securities then aflost, much more is it ample and abundant now when it bas seg- 
mented, and the securities have suffered a large decrease. Then, again, ther 
supplies of our own Joanable fands are swelled by large contributions from far- 
eigners. Money in Lombard street begs in vain for borrowers to take it at | or 
2 per cent., while in Wall street it geta ready employment at 6 or 7 per cast: 
The admonitory war cloud warns it off from Europe, and stimulates its fight 
across the Atlantic to our safer Continent. If this foreign capital were not 
here, or if it should not increase, as it probably will, we aave adequate supplis 
of our own. Having the foreign surplus balances at command, bowever, we 
shall use them, and one of the effects will of necessity be, that other things re 
maining equal, the mor.ey market will work the easier, and give the more stima- 
lus to the great financial work of the country, which work will be for several 
years to come the reorganizing of our dislocated industry, North and Soath, and 
the adjustment or removal of every tax which paralyzes and disorganizes that 
industry, leaving other problems and difficulties which are too far to reach, and 
too difficult to deal with at present. So far, then, as ample supplies of capital 
are a condition of an easy money market, there seems to be no cloud of doabt 
hanging over the immediate futare. How far the Treasury may disturb the 
movements of eapital, by locking up currency in the Treasury or by contracting 
the volume of greenbacks, we cannot tell, but with the experience of the past to 
guide him, Mr. McOulloch will, no doubt, adopt im this respect a very cantion® 
and conservative course. 

Last month we had to chronicle an extreme stringency in the money market, 
connected with the unusually large demand for money for moving the grain crops. 
Daring October there has been an abatement of the pressure, and the month 
closes with an abandance of money on call at 5@6G per cent. ‘The crisis, how- 
ever, has left bebind certain unfavorable results. The almost total suspension of 
discounting operations produced embarrasements among the merchants, whieh 
in turn increased the caution of discounters, and, for a time, rendered it almost 
impossible to negotiate even the best class of mercantile paper, no such stringency 
having been experienced since 1857. As a natural result, there have beeo 
several failures among merchants here and in other cities, and chiefly bouses of 
respectable standing. Toward the close of the month the banks were disposed to 
make their enlarged balances more available for discounting their customers’ 
notes, but among outside buyers there was unusual caution, and none bat the best 
known names could be negotiated at the legal rate of interest. 

In general trade there has been a somewhat severe depreasion, resulting in s 
decline in the prices of many kinds of manufactured goods. The stringency i 
money has had a certain influence in checking business, but the more promimant 
causes of the stagnation appear to have been the continued high price of bread- 
gtutis, the prevalence of sickness in the South, causing a decided check apes 
trade with that section; an over-supply of goods, attended with a lack of cenf- 
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dence among buyers; and a reaction arising from the diacpptictinent of over 
sanguine expectations. The produce markets, however, have shown a, prosperous 
activity. Notwithstanding the high prices of breadatuffs, all the avenues of trans 
portation to the seaboard have been crowded with grain, and liberal shipments 
bave been made to Great Britain. Although the high prices of flour have a 
tendency to limit the consumption of other prodacts, yet it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that the bandsome profits realized by the farmers upon their large crops 
will induce an active business with the agricultaoal popu'ation later io the sea- 
son. The month opened with weakness in the cotton market, attended with the 
failare, of cotton firms at Liverpool and New York; but, subsequently, au 
improvement in the trade of Manchester, and the low stock of the American 
staple at Liverpool caused an advance, which bas had the effect of infusing a 
bea/tbier feeling into this important branch of trade. As yet there bas been no 
important demand for money for moving the cotton crep; and some doubt is en- 
tertained whether, in the present condition of the money market, it will be found 
easy to eecure the usual facilities for the purchase of this staple. In fact the gen- 
eral opinion appears to be that if Europe wants our cotton this year she must 
send the money and sbips to move it. 
The following are the rates of loans and discounts for the month of October : 


RATES OF LOANS AND DIGCOUNTS, 
Oct. 4. Oct. 11. Oct. 18. Oct. 26 
Call loans. SOCCER SE OHHH SESH SEES HO ORES 7 @-- | jerers 1 — q 
Loans on Bonde and Mortgage.......... 6@7 6@7 -@7 —@71 
Al, endorsed bille, 2 mos............. 7@7 7@748@9 8@9 
Good, endorsed bille, 84 4 mos.. ...... 83@10 8@10 9 @I2 9 @l2 
« single names........ 10 @~— 10 @— 11@l2 11 @13 
wee BAO. coccccecsscecccesscescs 12 @20 12 @20 16 @2h 15 @26 

The course of business at the Stock Exchange has been unsettled and irrega- 
lar. Last month large amounts of stock were bought up by combioations, upon 
the supposition that the increased earnings of the roads would cause a demand 
for stocks from the public. The stringency in money and the general depression 
in business, however, has caused the public to be sellers rather than buyers. 
Under this disappointment, the cliques bave had to resort to factitious expedients 
for forcing up the market; but they appear to have foand little co-operation from 
apy class of operators. With the exception of a few cliyue specialities, prices 
are vow lower than at the beginning of the month. 

The following table shows the volume of sbares sold at the New York Stock 
Exchange Board and the Open Board of Brokers in the three first quarters 
and in the month of Octoher, and the total since January 1: 

VOLUMB OF BHABES BOLD AT THE STOOK BOARDS. 


ince 
Ist eye ad z rter. sce-y Ve October. Jan. 1. 


815 1 158 1,836 29,024 
5079, T13 4,910,358 4.965.708 1,636,573 15,792,601 
5 25, 40, 137,868 
123,857 91,188 92,594 19,800 827,489 
68,649 13,200 266 
117,978 153,118 284,493 229,734 635,318 
182,450 7,337 s 
17,674 480 117,279 41,783 287,216 
Md seccceee Oosoes 9,072,406 9,074,851 9.013,966 760,063 6,930,496 
AEE ism hie a oe ve cececceocee. 86523443 8,540,659 2,996,930 1,080,429 11,220,461 
see cnceeee secevesecsccsece 6,724,849 5,615,010 5,010,896 1,800,393 18,151,147 
Total eH se cccevesecccce cee Oeeoeseee 6,172,087 5,842,110 4,843,601 2,011,925 19,260,228 
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Goveroment securities bave sympathized with the condition of the money 
market and the unsettled state of confidence in Kurope. The discovery of an 
important conoterfeit on the Seven-thirty notes also had the effect of tempo- 
rarily depressing the market. At the close of the month the markets of Londos 
and Frankfort show higher quotations for Five-twenties than at the commence- 
ment, and in the murket bere there is a steady tendency toward a recovery in 
prices. ‘ 

Tbe amount of Government bonds and notes, State and city bonds, and 
company bouds, sold at the New York Stock Exchange Board in the three first 
quarters and in October, snd the total since January 1, is shown in the statement 
which follows : 


BONDS SOLD AT THE N. Y, STOCK EXOHANGE BOARD, 


Classes. S en 
U. 8. bonds..........+% sesecee $19,702,650 $40,888,850 $48,264,050 $17,619,500 $120, 


(94530 

Lo OLE RRA 480 8,817,600 10,821,550 041,900 - 91,508,580 
Bi'ek city bien coe tes Seer 100 71601650 '7'984°800 est 800 98. 321,50 
Company b’ds............000. 216,200 867,700 2,184,000 998,200 7,680,300 
Total 1867.......0..00-ee0e 595,480 705,800 $68,743,900 100 $171,309.79 
Total 1866. PPEOCE ety i ore ae 850 eet 000100 bee RIT OT NLOTt SOD 


The closing prices of Consols and certain American secarities (viz. U.8. 
6's, 5-20's 1862, Illinois Central and Erie Railway shares, and Atlantic und Great 
Western consolidated bonds) at London, on each day of the month of October, are 
shown io the following statement : 


OOURSE OF CONSOLS AND AMERICAN SECURITIBS AT LONDOK—OOCTORER, 1887. 


Cone} American eecuritles || 
Date, for U,8.{Mi.C.) Erie! A, & Date. 
mon, }&20e/ab's. | aba. |G,W! mou. 


Cona| Americen secant 
for [us ke) : 


y 
Pox beso ocwed vue /SEAERMOGEL. 45 GSS 
Ly] 774} dg} 214y! Loweat........... 93 
‘THewo. a. ae 41 TIM st tity | one 
Wedne...... ooo lll) MNAQtanhds | WT] AGAR] QW || 
IMT ihe, TomerioS so 17) O35) CAM TH! 44] w|i 


¢ 
Be we 
-) 


i] 
= 
a 
= 
a) 
— 
=e 
as 
ms 
. 
x 
a 
2 


The lowest and highest quotations for U. S. 6’s (5-20 years) of 1862 at Fraak- 
fort in the weeks ending Thursday, bave been as folows : 


Oct. 8 Oct. 1 Oct. 17. Oct. M1. 
Prankfort.........:s0s0e:085 UK@ODK WKOUK TEKOIAK RBi@UK  TUxQCUas 


The daily closing prices of the priacipal government securities at the New 
York Stock Exchange Board, as represented by the latest sale officially 
are shown in the following statement : - 
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PRIONS OF GOVERNMENT SROURITING AT NEW YORK, sEFTEMBER, 1867, 

1-8 
6's, 1881.— ——+'s, (5-90 yrs.)Coupon—— 8'a,1 . 
Coup. Reg. 1863. soe Tees, tow. 1867 one 080 
Sees a cece 118} 108 100% -» 107% 99 


SB CRAREMOS ce SoeRE iii vesee 112% 100K 0035 iltig 1073 100% i086 


Tuceday 29.......sceeessesees 11K .,-.. 119i” 100% 100% 107 107 100% 105 
Wednesday 90. ......cccececcssce tee cecey las 10056 ito 101% ..... ious 105% 
Thursday 81..........0. s+ +. 1B ccs. 119% 109% 110% 107% 107% 100% ..... 
110% 1198 318% 109 109% 107% 107% 99% 196 

i 110% Hos 111% 108% 107% 100% 100s oe 104° 

Ti) 1193g 119% 118% 100% 110% 107% 107% 101K 106% 


Range tS fo soe ec es 1 1 1 1 1 2 
Lasts ccsesscss. oes. Moe P18 11958 112% 109 1100 10186 10188 1008 10555 


The quotations for Three-years’ Compound Interest Notes on each Thursday of 
the munth have been as shown in the following statement : 


PRICES OF COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES AT KEW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1867. 

Tesue of October 3, Oct. 16. Oct. 17. Oct. %. Oct. 81, 
1103¢@ .... 110% @ .... 119N@ .... «00. @.... 

devees 1183f 118% @118% 118K%@119 118K%@119 118%@119 
May, 1965...... dedewovcevessale 117 117K @117% VMOU WTKO@UIM NTR@IIM 
August, 1865.... ... evccescee 116M Q@1I163 116K Q@1IIGW 1165 Q@116% 11634%@116% 116% @116% 
"OB... ccccececcee LIBKQ@IISK 115K Q@116 116X@116 115K@l1i6 115%@115% 
October, 1865... ..cccceceeeee LIGM@IIO“N 116% @1165 115% Q@l15% LIGMK@lIEK 11536 @115x 


The first series of figures represents the baying and the last the selling prices 
at first-class brokers’ offices. 
The following are the closing quotations at the regular board on eaeh 


Friday of the last six weeks. 
: Sept. Oct.4. Oct. 11. Oct. 18. Oct. 25. Nov.1 
; 2 80 Re, es aK 


Camberland Coal.......-.....+00+ 29 . 
MICKA VER 5 cs. cccccescces cose My rs] 2 #1 1639 1834 
nton Co.......... 48% 4836 veces ees 486 43% 

Maripoea pref.... 18 17 17 17 14 sivale 

New York Central 100K («110 ae 112 112 1193¢ 

Brie’. Sissncctes 0b 61% 20 TAM yg 2% 72 

Hudeon River.. ss cove 12736 128% 1284 Ses ahine 12536 

Heading..........ccscecvvecccecees 101K 101K 101% 1003 06 1¢ vi 

Michigau Southern ...,....-.-.+06+ 81 B15 8g 80% TK TB 

Michigan Central........--cc.+eees 109 yet) ace peas ease 

Cleveland and Pittsbarg.........+- vt) TH 68 & Big Saee 

Cleveland and Toledo.,... ...+++- 128% 128 18134 x. d. 106 108 104 

Northwestern ............-..+ 4i 483 433 466 41% 4 

a preferred...... 6536 6136 6136 OT ; T.5"9 

Rock Isiand . és bs 103% 103% x. d 97 97 93 

Fort Wayne.......... 1023 1003 1003¢ 9935 5 0634 

Tilinois Central....... sees ts 123% 1214 eee 19836 
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The receipts and shipments of coin and bullion at New York in the three 
first quarters, and in the month of October, with the total since January 1, 
have been as shown in the following statement : 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF COIN AND BULLION AT MEW YORK. 


First Second Third Monthof Since 
quai ter. uarter. uarrer. October. Jan. 1. 


Rec'pts f'm California.........02. .s0s: 109,861 $6,690,585 $0,240,679 $2,880,254 

Imp'ts fm for'gn ports,, ........0..-+6 bear tie 1,147,619 ‘942.519 «219,666 = 2,718,880 

Total recelpts .......ccsesce seeeeees $6.518,988 $8,047,174 $10,168,199 160.108 2.868.900 $97,308,909 

Exp'teto foreign porie... sso... v1 + 6,686,058 Fetoaa tm 9870 “17. 1,205,529 43,957,640 

Excess of eXPOrte............5+ o0 os $49,020 9, 981,635 E85 vin Serf $15,920,388 

Excess of receipts..... ssssscscseeee Bourkaa $08 ee 1,958,421 8s... ee 
a 


The following statement shows the receipts and exports in October apd 
since January 1, for seven years: 


California Recelpte— —ForeignImporte— —Foreign Exporte— 
Oct, Bincedan. 1. Oct. Since Jan. 1. Oct. Since Jam. 1. 
589, 8, $125,529 $43,287.68 


. 3 298, ‘) ’ . ~ 
1BGE oo <cicsececvesvcocses 3980 816 81,217,918 639,8.8 85,696,059 15,088 


The following formula farnishes the details of the general movement of coin 
and bullion at the port for the past three-quarters and the month of October : 


GENERAL MOVEMENT OF OOIN AND BULLION AT NBW YORK. 
let quarter. odes sane or. uarter. Oct. BSinceJen i. 


In banke at commen’t......... Macnee ers 222 $8,622,000 ¢ en Laymny ies $13,185,238 
Rec's from Califorpia................. 09,861 6,899,555 2,880, 284 
Imp'sf'm for'’n porta ........ sees 409,077 1, 14 arreD baie 919,666 2 718,88 
Coin int'st p'd by U.8............- coos 10/5868 11,708,035 19,644,897 _180,8% 48,463,083 
Total repo'd Bup'y......cesseesece $80,049, 488 $34,389,808 $37,596,501 $12,942,470 GSS, 956,564 
Exp.'o ee iiegh ab acecse abienehenes 556,958 ¢1 709 $17,488, 446 539 237,642 
Custums duties., sei |e ce Molslacjersia’s $ 38,170,628 628 Or ee eee ‘een 968 *pite3 06 106,108,008 
Total withdrawn......... ........ $39, 787,586 586 $45,914,695 $59,102,414 $10,288,516 $17,348,110 
Excese of rep'd eup'y..........0.008. 8.. Phen $.cnan 955 ie oostite 
Exceee of withdra 2p 7- Neer ennaranmeen : 198,198 fo 87 el 5985, 828 , 8,868,065 
In banks at Close... ..... 0... cece eeee 8,522,609 7,768,006 9.490168 6,161,164  6,161.164 
Deficit in reported supply, mado up : 
from unreported sources.......... $17,717, 782 $18,620,788 824,001,988 $4,207,200 $64,547,710 


The unsettled and, at one time, threatening condition of affairs in Italy has 
produced among the foreign bankers a disposition to hold gold; which has been 
coofirmed by the high rates obtainable upon loans of coin, the scarcity of 
gold for delivery having enabled holders to employ their stock at from 1-32 to 
+ per cent. per day. [here has been, however, a strong couoteraction in the 
anticipation of the payment of $25,000,000 of United States coupons on the 
lst of November. The less threatening aspect of the Italian outbreak withia 
the last few days facilitated the downward movement of the premium, and at 
the close the quotation is 140}, against 145§ at the commencement. The 
Treasury has sold but little coin during the month. ‘The exports have been 
light, falling short $1,353,421 of the receipts. 
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The statement which follows shows the daily flactuations in the price of 
American gold coin at the Exchange Gold Room daring the month of October : 
COURSE OF GOLD AT NBW YORK—OCTOBER, 1967, 


|) 3 x pe - 
3| =| 2 al3| 
Date. Bl & Date. B | & 
Slals a 
Tuesday.............. 1|148% 14854 |1483¢|1485¢||Monday.............. 21/144 (1435¢/144 [144 
Wednesday sees 2114336 |14836 | 144 aa Tuesday............ 39|148% laser 14896 !1433¢ 
Thureday «+ 8114454 | 14439.145% 144 4% |, Wednesday... 231148 $6 |1433¢ | 1485 | 14819 
Priday..... + 4145 (1448114536145 31 /Th - 24}148 36 1142 56 114334 [249% 
Saturday.. weneseee B1L448 114496 (144361144 © BB] 1423¢ (141 54 114936 114190 
* Speers a Sess ROS pry pees 198) 141% 1141341149 (14136 
SARA TH145 | 1144% 145g | iad ig TRS RGSS Bian bees 
Fisaericweeces ccs 8/145 }1449¢ 1145361145 ||Monday.......... o> 28/1429¢/142 = |142% 114236 


os eeacccece 9)1445¢/148 14496 |1483¢||Toeeday.............29|142 14176 14244 1142 
. see +-10/1484¢]148341144 11485; || Wedneaday...... oo 80) 1413611409 14134 |140% 
« 011/143 7% | 14896 | 148%) 11485, ||Thureday............81|24035/140 4 | 140% |1405¢ 


vee 19] 14456 (1443611445 [14454 ]| ae ae Se ee 

Ss F.C PP Fi a bi Oct. .. .1867......06.4.|14836 114034 1145 % 114056 

SOR AEE 14/1447 |1489¢/1449¢ 1144361] $8 1886. eo LLL 1146 (14856 116036 11465, 
Tneeday...............15/1443¢|1483¢|1493¢ 12438 ]| ** 1885... .. 05... |14456 [144561149 14836 
Wednesday .. ..16/1443¢1148 |148%¢|148%1/ “ 1864........ 192 [189° |237%¢|2983¢ 
89968 t 62214036 11409 | 158K 114536 

$6 1869.00.52... 505 /MQ1% [192 [18335 |19936 


a 140% 

Foreign exchange bas ruled dall throughout the month. The importers 
have remitted comparatively little, and with a fair supply of prodace bills rates 
have been weak. Toward the close the demand for bills for remittances against 
receipts of coupons from foreign bondholders caused a firmer market. Cotton bills 
have been at a heavy discount owing to the want of confidence in Liverpool cot- 
ton houses. 

The following table shows the course of Foreign Exchange, daily, for the month 
of October: 

COURSE OF FOBBIGN EXCHANGE (60 DAYS) AT NEW TORK—OCTOBER. 


8'ce Jan. 1, 1867... .... |183% |1893¢ | 14634 


London. Paris. Amsterdam. Bremen. 

cents for centimes centsfor cents for 

Days. 64 pence, for dollar. florin. _rix daler. 
MROCrOr ee 09 15 41 1% T3%@T9 
15 41 413g THCOTD 

15 40%@A1 78%, @19 

15 40% TSS TBH 

15 404@il TBRWHO@RK 

BITWO@516% 40%@A1 TED 

51735 @Q516%4 40%@i41 TSHQB 

Mg BITH@SIG 40% T8357 

5IT4Q@516K 40%@4) 1833 @78% 

618K Q51T3¢ 40% 18% Q@78 55 


616%@516 4%@il  TWH@TB% 


6 x 
. 108% 520 18% 40% aa oe en 
1oexg108% 620 18x 40% TEH@S 8KOQ3I5% 11% thse 
© ssetee ii 518 eae i7 wox@ai RKOTRW aK seeee . KOR 
100% 100 Bien Oe onou TOHQ@TB 6 85% 1H%Q@7™ 
veveeee 1009 Q1003¢ 5IBKQGSiT36 WO4dl WHOIRM 385% 1% @I2 
BL eorcccccscrcssese.« 10036 10836 516% WEG@AL 9 BHOWK BK AUK@T? 
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London. Paris. : Se eeiticn Lasky ed 
ISN AINE «BBL ADAOA 2g UTS 
109 ee 52136 @515 WG GDATAE TH CUTIE BBM 
LOG e106 BISK@S1BW AAO TH GTM 
veee WWAYHRINON = BITWO@BILM AIAG TR CTIA 
cose 208 Biases "3 BiBKO@SILM AN CoG THY (ETI 
109°,qnt103¢ 520 10 FUMIE TRACES) 
WS, (G10) % BWWO@S1BS awycHllZe TH? GTM 
1S lOO ca : 40 Ce g TKR (793g 
10833 2109 SOG HALE Tg an TA 
10s, (D106 530" 518% MGA WHLTIM 


Since Jan.1.... 106 @110%6 625 @510 40%@4IK TT @80 
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Letter of Mr. Jay Cooke to National Bank Officers.—Returns of the New York, Philadelphis 
and Bostcn Banks. 

The elaborate letter addressed by Mr. Jay Cooke to certain National Bank 
officers in Ohio has been widely published by the newspapers, and has brought 
into a clearer light the fact that throughout the country a very uneasy feeling 
prevails as to what Congress will do next in regard to the monetary situation 
generally, and to that of the National Banks in particular. The momentons iu- 
portance of the crisis through which the finances of the nation are passing weighs 
beavily on the public mind, and never probably have monetary problems of such 
magnitude and difficulty offered themselves to any deliberative assembly in the 
world, ag those to be forced on the attention of the Congress which will meet at 
Wasbington on the 21st of November. | 

We 4 not profess to be cogniz sot of the purposes of the leaders of parties, 
but there are a few points as to practical legislation which may, we thiok, be 
pretty confidently relied on. And of these one is, that Congress in its financial 
arrangements will act in a very conservative spirit, and will do nothing to destroy 
or impair the National Banking system. From the general tone of Mr. Cooke's 
letter, it would seem that he is apprebensive of some such mischance. There 
are, no doubt, a few persons to be fouod who would use their influence with Con- 
gress to this end. Possibly the rigid demands of the National Bank law as now 
administercd, the care it takes to discover and cut off every unsound part of the 
system, and to enforce the solvency, strength and good repnte of the individaal 
banks, may bave made some dissatisfied persons long for the license and ill-cega- 
lated freedom of the old exploded State-banking system. We grant aleo that 
ether enemies of the National Banks may oppose the new and more efficient 
system from purer motives, but the prevailing impression among the people 
everywhere is that the banks are entitled to have a fair trial, and that sufficient 
time has not elapsed, nor sufficient hostile evidence accamulated to enable an 
impartial jury to give a verdict ugainst them. 

We obeerve, however, that Mr. Cooke falls into the error which prevails in 
some quarters, of supposing that the banks are the recipients of a charter from 
the nation, which in some way secures the privileges they enjoy, and prohibits 
curtailment for an indefinite time in the fature. To ext this question at rest, it 

8 only necessary to refer to the closing section of the National Carrency Act, 
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which specially provides that avy provision in that law may be changed or can- 
celled at the pleasure of Congress. But this Nativpal Uurrency law is the 
charter of the banks, and so far as that instrament is concerned, it is clear that 
the claim set up in behalf of these institations by some of their friends falls to 
the ground. 

It is well known to our readers that we have steadily advocated the solid in- 
terests of the National Banks. In cowmon with a large part of the nation we 
did not approve of the system before it wae adopted, but our argument ia, that 
.now the banks are established, we are bound to guard and to improve them as a 
vital part of the financial machinery of the country. They are indispensable aids 
to business, and baving turned out to be a much more stable and efficient orguni- 
sation than many even of their friends ventured to anticipate, we sball give them 
@ hearty, zealous support as long as they seem to us to deserve it. In giving 
this eapport we will pot knowingly adopt invalid arguments; and this we think 
is the character of such as are founded on the claim that Congress has conferred 
& franchise in this case, which it cannot revoke at any moment when the recall 
is clearly for the good of the country. But we go one step beyond this, and we 
uphesitatiogly claim for the National Banks that, in the existing state of our 
finances, our commerce and our trade, the bighest interests of the country require 
that these institutions shall be sustained, and their efficiency as fur as possible 
augmented. We support the cause of the banks, then, not because as private 
institations they have received a valuable franchise which confers vested rights 
that cannot be meddled with, out because they have important public functions 
entrusted to them by the nation, and because, on the whole, they execate their 
fanctions 80 as to justify confidence and to merit protection. In this opinion we 
are at one, we believe, with Congress. During the last session an attempt was 
made to revoke the privileges in question, &nd several bills introdaced for that 
purpose failed and were rejected. It will be remembered that the complaints 
then brought against the banks were various, and were founded partly on the 
fact that these institutions have the privilege of issuing notes for which the credit 
of the Treasury is pledged, and which the Government therefore might just as 
well derive the pecaniary benefit of, so as to relieve the country from the pres- 
sare of taxation. To this the obvious reply was that this is not a pew com- 
pleint. It bad been discussed and overruled before the system was estab ished. 
In his letter, Mr. Cooke argues very justly that the benefits which the National 
system has conferred on the country are well worth all they have cost by the 
‘grants made and the privilege conceded. Among theve benefits he reckons the 
unification of the bank currency in every State of the Union, and the destruction 
of the issuing powers of a maltitade of irresponsible ill-regu!ated banks all over 
the country whose unsafe currency, bad it not been destroyed, woald have brought 
on us during the past three years panics and financial disaster-, exemption from 
which is chiefly purchased by the franchises conferred. He also claims that this 
exemption, without the establishment of new banks, would have been impossible. 

Anotber argument aguinst the banks is, that if allowed to issue currency at 
all, they shculd not be permitted to draw from the National Treasury eighteen 
millions of coin a year as interest on three hundred millions of bonds deposited 
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as security for circulation. To this Mr. Oooke replies by attempting to show 
that these eighteen millions and more are paid back again to the Government in 
various ways, and chiefly by taxation of several kinds, This is decidedly the 
weakest part of Mr. Cooke’s ingenious paper, and his statements will be sharply 
criticized. If, as we suppose, it is intended that the letter should be republished 
in pampblet form for the information of members of Congress and of the people 
generally, we would urge that this part of it undergo careful revision. The 
argument as to the superiority of bank notes for greenbacks should also be 
pruned away 88 irrelevant and uosound. A bank note can never be worth more 
than what it is redeemed in, and the bonds deposited at Washiogton are placed 
there not as security to the public, who take the notes, but to the Government, 
which endorses them, 

It is supposed by many persons that the epecial claims of the National banks 
to superiority over the State organizations which it saperseded, rest almost ex- 
clusively on the security of the bank votes, which is the moat perfect ever devised, 
consisting as it does of a deposit of Federal bonds, a guarantee from the Govern- 
ment founded on that deposit, and a reserve of legal tender money to the amount 
of fifteen or twenty-five per cent. on the liabilities of every bank in the country. 
We ehould do injustice to the National system, and overlook some of its chief 
merits, if we were to ignore the fact that the salety of the circulating octes x 
only one of its advantages, and by no means the most pertect, although it may 
be the most prominent. The bank note, it is true, is secure of ultimate payment, 
because the Government endorses it, and if the bank fails the ‘Treasury is liable 
for the amount, and is empowered to sell the pledged bonds to obtain fands to 
meet the endorsement and make the dishonored payment. But security for alti- 
mete payment is not the only safegaard needed by notes which are to pass as car- 
rent money. There must also be redemption in specie or other lawful money. 
And this redemption must be provided in the metropolitan centres as well as at 
the counter of the issuing bank. How defective eur system is in this reapect 
nove have shown more clearly than Mr. Hulbard, the Comptroller of the Car- 
rency. who will no doubt propose again some adequate remedy in his fortheom- 
ing report for Congress, as he did in his very able report of last year. 

The National banking system bas, however, as we said, other distinctive fea- 
tures to commend it, unconnected with the security of its notes. And one of 
these is the light of publicity which it sheds on the busivess which the banks ere 
doing. It may be taken as a fandamental maxim of banking that bad business 
requires covering up, and can only thrive by secrecy. Now, the banks of this 
country aré 80 closely united and bound together, that each is as it were a guar- 
diun of the solvency of others, and all the sisterhood partake of tbe general 
eecurity to which each contributes. Every member of the organized whole is 
interested in keeping every other member strong, and in cutting off and remor- 
ing the unsound and rotten parts of the system. Moreover, the frequent visits 
of compctent inspectors, and the monthly and quarterly reports which are sent 
to Washington and published in the newspapers; the discipline which the de- 
partment is empowered to inflict on institutions which are guilty of shortcomings 
and financial misdemeanors, and the severe penalties which are denounced against 
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officer who are convicted of corruption, pecelation or fraud; these and other 
provisions with which our readers are familiar, are exercising a powerfal infla- 
eace to strengthen the banking system, and to keep it strong. 

A carefal scrutiny of the quarterly returns, which we publish in another part 
of this number of the magazine, will show to what « gratifying extent these ap. 
Pliances have succeeded in furthering the enda for which‘they were devised. 
There is, no doubt, much remainiag to be done. Some of the old State banks 
which were in an unsound condition for years before they were changed into 
National Banka, bave not yet eucceeded in shaking off their incubus which has 
long weighed them down. They are still suffering the effects of old sins, and ere 
laboring to couquer them with leas success than might be desired. Of the 1.200 
State institutions which have been converted, some are in this atruggling condi- 
tion; and of the 400 new banks, a few muy have been drift. d by ignorant or by 
speculative officers into troubled waters. We do not deny er conceal these facts. 
But what we claim is that the number of these defaulters is relatively small— 
that that number is dimivishing—that it is emaller now than six months »go— 
and that, with very inconsideradle exceptions, our 1,600 National Banka ure at 
this hour in a sounder, safer position than ever they have been since this great 
experiment of National banking was fairly estublished in the United Statis. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory showing in the reports before us is in the re- 
serves which are kept up with sedulous care, and which no bank which values 
its credit will allow to run down, except as a temporary accident. In reserves 
of the banks we observe that the Compound Notes amonnt only to fifty-six 
millions, while the greenbacks are one hundred millions. Further changes will 
be made in the reserves during the current quarter by the filty millions of Three 
per Cent. Certificates, which appear for the first time in the November debt 
statement, the amount of $11,560,000 having been issaed last month. These 
securities are designed to counteract any tendency to spasmodic contraction of 
bank credits and of general business whieh might arise from the withdrawal of 
the Compound Notes, of which tourteen and a half millions were cancelled io 
October. These certificates, like the compounds, can be held as lawful reserve, 
apd were authorised for that parpose by the act of 2d March, 1867. Ag it may 
be oseful to our banking readers to have on record for easy reference the rules 
which regulate the availability of these certificates in print, the following official 
letter covers nearly all the subjects on which information is likely to be re- 
quired : 

Trzasvny Derarruent, Ovsice oy Comrreotiee 
or THe Ovarency, WasHinoton, Oct, 18, 1867. 


Duras Sre—Yoor letter of the 17th inst. is received, inquiring what portion of the 
three per cent. certificates is available as a reserve for the National Banks. The act 
of March 2, 1867, authorising the issue of three per cent. certificates and their use 
asa part of the reserve of National banks, aleo provides that not leas than two-fifths 
of the entire reserve of auch bank eball consist of lawful money of the United States. 
The country banks are required to have a reserve of fifteen per cent. of circulation 
and deposits, two-fifths of which must be in lawful money, and three-fifths of which 
may be in three per cent. certificates, or in cash deposits with the redemption agent 
selected by the bank. The banke of Boston and of the other cities designated in 
section thirty-one of the National vinibes f Act, are required to have a reserve of 
twenty-five per cent. of their circulation and deposits, two- of which must be in 
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lawful money, and three-fifths of which may be in these certificates, or, if preferred, 
one-half of this reserve may be in cash deposits, with the Redemption Agent io New 
York. two-fifths in lawful money, and the remaining one-tenth in the three per cent. 
certificates. § I am, very respectfully, 
JNO, JAY KNOX, ee Acting Comptroller. 

Oxartzs G. Nazro, President North National Bask, ° 

We may add to the foregoing statements that the “ lawfal money” required as 
reserve by law may consist of gold and silver coin, of greenbacks, or of Com- 
pound Notes at their face value, while under the designation of country banks 
are included ail those outside of the cities of New York, Boston, Philadelpbis, 
Chicago, Civcinoati, New Orl:ans, St. Louis, Louisville, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Olevelund, Pittsbarg, Baltimore, Albany, Leavenworth, San Francisco sad 
Washington. 

Below we give the retaros ef the Banks of the three cities since Jan. 1 : 


NEW YORE CiTY BANK RBETUBKS. 
Date. Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposite. Tend's. Ag. clear’gs 
wae es, w 


January 5. ... $257,852,460 12,794,892 82,762,779 028,121 987, 
Januar: 12..... 258.045 468 14,618,477 82,625,108 202,617,688 68,246,870 605,132,608 
January 19..... 255,032,228 15,865, 864,928 201,500,115 68,295,388 590,000,688 
Jannar 26 .... 251,674,805 16.014.007 82,957,198 197, 63,426, 668, 322,84 
Febru ry2... . «61,264,355 16,332,938 $3,996.347 00,511,506 65,944,541 512,457,958 
February 9..... 251,265,825 16,157,257 83,777, 00 198,941,885 67,628,993 G6, 
Febru’ry16..... 253,181,328 14,79',626 82,956,809 196,072,202 64,642,940 455,633,899 
Febru'ry23..... 257,828,094 18,513,456 88,008,141  198,490.847 68,153,805 443,574,688 
Marc: 96,430 11,679,381 404,488 198.01%,914 61014.195 46 ,534,5:9 


220 
7,622,585 88,648, 1 256 64,096,916 447,814,833 
7,404,904 601, 187,674 341 67,920,851 
9,002,177 83,571,247 195,721,079 70,587,407 550,880, 
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THE BOOK TRADE. 


An Essay on Man. By Axexanpzr Porz —With fifteen original illustra 
tione, and Notes by 8. R. Wells. One vol., 12mo, fancy cloth, beveled boards, 
gilt, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


Whatever may be said by theologians concerning the orthodoxy of this great 
poet's religious views, bis Essay on Maw will continue to be regarded one of the mas. 
ter-piecee of English verse, and will attract the attention of and instruct the intell- 
gent and thoughtful. 

The views of Pope on the Great Creator and Hie wondrous works, as enunciated 
in this poem, are unsurpassed for grandeur and deep-toned thought ; and no writer, 
either of ancient or modern times, has eo infused his sentiments and spirit into the 
literature of bis nation by a single production, as Alexander Pope. The publisher 
ot thie new edition, appreciating the lack of ao illustrated Eeesay on Man, and vil- 
ling to do the public a substantial favor, has caused the work to be carefully illostra- 
ted, annotated from the pbrenological point of view, and printed in an attractive 
style on euperior paper. A succient biography of the poet, and his highly esteemed 
“ Universal Prayer,” are published with the “ Essay,” making, together, @ very de- 
eirable volume for the library or the center-table. ' 
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THE DOMINION OF CANADA AND THE BECIPROCAL TRADE. 


Absorbed as we are in tho regulation of our own internal affairs, after 
the derangements of a great war, it is not surprising that we should over- 
look the importance of cultivating advantageous relations with our neigh- 
bors. It is nevertheless a fact we can ill afford to ignore that on our 
northern frontier we have a younz nationality, rapidly growing in popula- 
tion and rising into commercial importance. Our misfortunes have indi- 
rectly advantaged Canada; for while the war has augmented the burtbens 
of our people aud diminished the profits of industry, our neighbors have 
escaped these ill fortunes and thus gained a higher vantage ground in com- 
peting with us for the markets and the surplus population of the Old 
World. The Dominion of Canada now occupies the same position, in re- 
spect to foreign trade, we occupied in 1795, while its population is about 
600,000 less. Compared with our rapid growth, its increase in popula- 
tion may appear trivial, but its oe nevertheless, is equal to our own 
at the same stage of our history. Judging from the progress of the pro- 
vinces since 1860, it is not to be deemed among the improbabilities of the 
future that fifty years hence the population of the united provinces may 
equal that of the United States at the date of our last census. It is esti- 
mated by the Canadian authorities that since 1861 the population of all 
the provinces combined has increased from 3,300,000 to about 4,000,000 ; 
and although this increase may not be considered in itself as specially im- 
portant yet it indicates a ratio of progress which, at no very remote pe- 
riod, is destined to give to our neighbors a commanding national impor- 
tance. The following statement shows the area of the respective provin- 
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ces, their populations in 1861 and the estimated population in 1867, as 
published in the Canadian reports : 


AREA AND POPULATION. 


Area ——Populstion, 1961. Pepniat‘on 
eq m. Catholic. Foreign. Total. est Jan 1, 67. 
091 1,602,085 


Ontarlo (oT OB sordenesnon Siicasveses eOae 191,260 258,141 4841 1,896, B 

Queboe, aa) aie HAP Kei, San eoen 210, 20 943) 2b9 oneal 1,111,508 1,288 880 
e TODSWICK .cocccesce PYYTELTE PT A 

OTe SceA MC en 18660 86,291 31,622 880,867 268, Tat 
Exteting Dominion............ seseees 045 1,872,918 658,173 2,000,561 8,754,901 

Paine BA Wine soe ee ars00 85.852 18257 ' 90,857 91.448 

Newfoundland.......+-s.scecccsscescveves 40,200 87,214 19,414 «194,288 138,000 


Projected Dominion,......sssssescesees 419,845 1,465,979 678,848 3,295,706 8,976,244 


The commerce of the Dominion is large compared with its population. 
The combined imports and exports of the former Province of Canada, for 
the last fiscal year, amounted to $105,000,000; which is equivalent to 
about $34 per head of population. In 1860 the foreign commerce of the 
United States averaged $27 per capita. This comparison shows great 
vigor and prosperity on the part of our neighbors. The standing of the 
new Dominion in respect to tonnage and foreign commerce is shown by 
the following statement : 


COMMERO® AND TONNAGS; AVERAGE FIVE YEARS, 1861-65. 


——- ———C mmerce.——_ & 


——T hippisg 
Cleared. tered. Exports. Imports. owned “65. 
031, $40,403,535 §330,¢e8 


rE ee a soceee : 194 \R81 $96,081,486 4 
New Bronswick.....csscsccosseres 431,727 674,602 4,786,998 166, 
OV Beotiss.c2: .cceccrwd. oes meee 772017 929,929 794'259 10,647,198  SeR0s8 
Existing Dominion ies 2.545,919 47,862,693 © 58,807.858 SOR Ise 
CORA WaPd. .cccosiacssscocccssees ira eot 161,405 1,228) 1,483,550 98.5 
Newfoundiand............+.. Sect 5497381 «818416 = 87,088 


[Projected Dominion...........++..- 2,751,044 2,846,151 64,818,828  64,950,3¢ 1,030,764 


The tonnage above given for Canada is the seaward tonnage; besides 
which there cleared from inland ports to the United States on the aver- 
age of the same five years 8,291,069 tons, and entered at inland ports from 
the United States 3,144,207 tons. This is exclusive of ferry navigation. 

Thus far the Provinces have conducted their finances with commendable 
economy. Their total debts amount to about $75,000,000 ; an aggregate, 
it is true, equal to the whole debt of the United States seven years ago ; 
but yet Jess than one-fifth the rate per capita of the present Federal and 
State debts of this country. The total governmental expenditures of the 
Provinces are, in round numbers, $15,000,000; which, with a population 
of four millions, amounts to a burthen of $3 75 per head of the popula- 
tion. Our own Federal taxation at present averages $13 95 per capita, 
to say nothing of our State burthens. As illustrating the finances of the 
several sections of the Dominion, we present the following statement of 
receipts, expenditures and debts: 


REVENUE, EXPENDITURES, DEBT, ETO., 1865, (EXCLUSIVE OF LOAN AOCOOURT ) 


——-Receipts. ——_. ——E ditures.- Public 

cans ORTH gine GREE pattie enticon 
ee eee o. ; T8 $11,584. 74 

New Branswick.....00000000777. Oot 1,070,604 50008 $ 168.074 &,821, 
Nova Scotia —.......sesecceeee. 1,047,891 1,517,806 ; 470, 6,627,453 
Exis ing Dominion.......... sees 8,787,048 18,028,189 4,418,707 14,174,071 193 BS8 
Price sdward .... ssrcccsocse. 368,648 eed : peed Higa eer 
Newloundlund ................. 427,509 482,460 49,744 57,458 == «1,161 808 


Projected Dominion............ 987205 18,783,901 4,481,897 14,006,930 14,S1@6ts 
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In reviewing the resources and condition of the Dominion we have pur- 
posely kept in view our own relative position in the respective details, be- 
cause it appears to be thought good national policy to exclude our neigh- 
bore to a certain extent, from commercial intercourse with the United 
States. The physical conditions of Canada correspond very closely with 
those of the most active and prosperous sections of our own country. Ils 
natural conditions for trading in the products of the forest, the field and 
the sea also compare favorably with our own; while as respects govern- 
mental burtheas—a matter bearing very essentially upon the inducements 
to both labor and capital—it has important advantagos over ourselves, 
Can it then be considered wise statesmanship to shut ourselves out from 
intercourse with a poche thus circumstanced, and drive them as competi- 
tors into other markets where we are ourselves sellers? So homogeneous 
are the interests of the two countries that there bas long been a latent feel- 
ing ainong our people in favor of the annexation of the Provinces. One 
motive of the repeal of the Reciprocity Treaty was an idea that the Cana- 
dians might thereby be made to feel their dependance upon our trade, and 
to infer hence the desirableness of political union. Events, however, have 
proved that the means we selected were ill-adapted to the end sought. 
Canada has suffered little, while a heavy penalty has fallen upon some of 
our own interests. The iraposition of a heavy duty upon timber bas caused 
severe injury to our shipluilding interest, otherwise subjected to eimbar- 
rassing disabilities; while it has placed a premium on shipbuildiag at St. 
Jolins and in the ports of Great Britain. The returns of the former 
Province of Canada show that during the last fiscal year their imports 
jocreased six millions, and tbat the increase was entirely with Great Bri- 
taiv, while the purchases from the United States were below those of 
1865-66 ; indicating that the diversion of the exports of the Province to 
other countries is attended with an increase of jts purchases from such 
countries. The exports of .the Province show a decline’of about five mil- 
lions upon 1365-66, the prospect of the abrogation of the treaty having 
induced large purchases by our people to save the subsequent import du- 
ties, but they are, at the same time, about fifteen millions in excess of the 
figures of 1864-5, showing that our neighbors are by no means dependent 
upon us for a market for their products. It was certainly a most unwise 
policy which led to the abrogation of the treaty. The fact of our being 
able, under the agreement, to exchange a much larger amount of pro- 
ducts than had proved possible previously, was a sufficient evidence of its 
advantage to both parties, and no stronger arguinent for its continuance 
needed to be advanced, for evers exchange implies a mutual profit. Now, 
however, we are beginuing to see the results of our act; and yet, in this 
year’s trade returns we only have a slight indication of what we may ex- 
pect io the future. The natural course of Canadian trade is to this coun- 
try: but as we have built a wall around ourselves, aod thus obstructed the 
patural channel, a new one is being forced. The movement at tirst was 
bardly perceptible, but is at length beginning to indicate its course; and 
let it once work out for itself another route, and it will soli mere than 
the restoration of che reciprocity treaty to restore it. e have a good 
illustration of this idea io the course of Western trade, which formerly 
sought the seaboard by the way of New Orleans. The war shut up the 
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Missieeippi and all trade was forced towards the East. Now, although 
that river has long been open, the new channel continues to carry off the 
rize. 

But there are already among us palpable symptoms of a desire to ne- 
gotiate a new treaty. Several interests complain of injury from the re- 
peal, while none profess to be specially benefitted. Probably the ques- 
tion of resuming reciprocal relations with the New Dominion may be in- 
troduced into Congress at the coming session; and we trust will result io 
the re-opening of negotiations for that object. 


EXTINGUISHMENT OF THE PUBLIC DEBT. 
BY A NEW YORK MERCHANTS. 


Let Congress, at the next session, authorize the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to call in the Nations! Bank circulation, as fast as it can be done, 
say within sixty or ninety days, and issue Usited States legal-tender notes 
in place of it, the legal-tender notes to be paid for by the banks with coin 
interest bonds, 

The Government to redeem these legal-tender notes, at the rate of fire 
tuillions of dollars montbly in gold, to be paid to the banks pro rata on 
their circulation, said redemption to commence as soon as the bank circu- 
lation is all in, and all other paper money circulation to be prohibited, 
except the fractional currency. 

This redemption to continue for five years, at the end of which time 
the banks are to resume specie payment, and thereafter to keep on hand 
ove quarter of the circulation in coin. 

Upon the resumption of specie payment, the circulation of the legal 
tender notes to be apportioned among the banks, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury to be authorized to increase the amount not exceeding one 
hundred millions of dollars, whenever two-thirds of the banks in interest, 
by resolution, shall request him to doso. The increase to be paid for by 
the banks in coin interest bonds. 

The Secretary of the Treasury to loan to the banks, in case of panics, 
to the extent of thirty or fifty millions of gold, whenever necessary to sus- 
tain them, tea Government bonds as security, and at such rates of in- 
terest as will induce its return to the Treasury at the earliest practicable 
moment. 


Upon the return to specie payment, United States notes to cease to be 
legal-tenders. 

The three hundred millions of legal tenders to be issued in place of the 
National Bank circulation, could be apportioned at the time of issue, and 
the old issue be redeemed. ‘This would save much expense, as it would 
leave but one hundred millions of the old issue to be changed. 

This pee will release the reserve of legal-tenders now he'd by the banks, 
and will make the entire circulation in United States legal tender notes 


about seven hundred millions, and some ninety millions more than at 
preeent, 
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The legal tenders, when redeemed in gold, will be in effect paying the 
bonds which were taken from the banks in gold, and will definitely settle 
the question as to how the principal of the coin interest-bonds is to be 
se This being settled, an immediate rise in our securities might be 
ooked for, both in Europe and this country, and for such an active de- 
mand from Europe as would, to a large extent, prevent the shipment of 
gold for some considerable time to meet the trade indebtedness. 

The gradual return to specie payment would not seriously affect the 
values of merchandise, and thereby create distrese; but, on the contrary, 
we might look for an active and increasing trade in all branches of busi- 
ness, and a revival of that confidence which a feasible and definite policy 
will surely bring. 

The banks will find their compensation for the loss of their circulation, 
and the interest on the bonds, in the sale of the gold, which they can dis- 
pose of for the first three years, as they will receive for the legal-tenders, 
during the five years, three hundred millions; and also in the increase in 
the value of the balance of the securities now held by them. We shall 
place our financial affairs upon 8 sound and firm basis, and give to the 

ople a uniform seed which will be recognised throughout the United 

tates as being beyond the possibility of ever becoming worthless. That 
the Government should supply the circulation, is now generally conceded ; 
and it must also be conceded, that there is no more reason why the 
Government should supply the banks with capital, in the shape of circu- 
Jation, in order that they may profit, both by the securities held for its 
redemption and the circulation, upon the plea that the interest of the 
manufacturer and the trader, and through them, the country is largely 
benefited, than that capital should be furnished by the Government to the 
country merchant. herever these facilities are needed, there capital 
will locate, and will afford them at such rates as will be satisfactory to the 
banker and the accommodated. 

Now, let us see whether the Government can pay the interest on the 
coin interest indebtedness, and redeem the legal-tender notes, as proposed. 
When all of the Seven-Thirties sre converted, as they soon will be, the 
coin interest indebtedness will be about twenty-one hundred millions. 
This, by the issue of the three hundred millions of legal-tenders, will be 
reduced to eighteen bundred millions. 


The annual interest will be.....- iaapiiesaie eeesslecice aeaieleveisiaio’s $108,000,000 
The annual redemption legal-tenders.......... ABASROOD SUD COOGOMaO 60,000,000 
To be paid aovually in coin eoereresee Ceoeoeoee reese rseosesoee $168,000,000 
The receipts from customs,.....-++ seteccesecooe ccccccescccccccs 150,000,000 
Leaviog to be provided for.......+++ oe crcccceccece cocvceerees $18,000,000 


Which can be taken from the gold reserve now in the Treasury. As the 
receipts from the customs are rapidly increasing, aod the one hundred 
and fifty millions being considered the lowest point they will be likely to 
reach under the present tariff, the reserve, in all probability, would not be 
touched for this purpose. 

With the revival of business, and the general confidence restored, the 
Government will be able to reduce the rate of taxation, and with an eco- 
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nomical administration of ite affairs, a thorough enforcement of the In. 
ternal Revenue laws, and with no unneceasaly appropriations by Congress, 
the whole of the currency interest and flouting indebtedness could be paid 
by the time specie payments are to be resumed, and the entire debt, if we 
have no war, within twenty years. 

The resumption of specie payment will be to the consumer equal to a 
reduction of the tariff of forty per cent., as he will save, in the cost of the 
gcods, the premium it now takes to purchase the gold to pay for them; 
and as the redemption of the legal tenders will cease at the end of the 
five years, a further reduction of the tariff could be made. 

It may be asked why the banks, with no circulation of their own, should 
be required to redeem the circulation of the Governmont? Because their 
location and facilities would make them the best agents the Government 
could use. 

To establish sub-treasuries all over the country, to afford equal facilities, 
would require a large increase of Government offices and great expense, 
and would tend to centralise the power in the Government, and give the 
banks really no right to have any voice in deciding the necessity of an 
increase in the circulation. 

Now, let us see what the prospects are of resuming specie payment 
under the present banking system. The National Bank circulation being 
redeemable in legal-tenders, it devolves upon the Government to provide 
the coin to redeem its circulation, Conceding that no financial system 
can be sound or safe, ut.less based upon that, whose value is unchaugeable, 
and which is recognized throughout the civilized world as the true stan- 
dard of values, we cannot expect to reach that stability and prosperity so 
assential to the development of our resources, until we bave placed our 
system of finance upon this standard. The question then arises how this 
object can be accomplished. I can see but two ways. The first is, for 
the-Government to accumulate sufficient gold in the Treasury to justify 
the redemption of the circulation now out. This must result in a rapid 
advance in the price of gold, which is needed for duties, and in its atten- 
dant evil, inflation, and a sudden and disastrous reaction upou the resump- 
tion of specie payment. To save these inflated values, I doubt not a run 
would be made upon the Treasury, taking the time of the payment of the 
interest, as the most favorable moment, to such an extent as would deplete 
it of every dollar in less than a week’s time. 

The second way is to go on and contract the circulation to such a poiat 
as it can be readily and surely met by the gold that can be accumulated 
without seriously affecting the market. This course must inevitably result 
in such stringency in the money market, as will necessitate the enforee- 
ment of eales of merchandise and securities at any price, in order to realize 
to meet engagements ; all will be sellers, and the importer having no pur- 
chasers for his goods, raust cease his importations and allow the goods now 
in bond to remain, and the Government, instead of obtaining gold from 
its custom duties to redeem its bills, will find it difficult to pay the interest 
upon its indebtedness. Already the cry is loud and earnest for. more cit- 
culation, and any further considerable contraction must result in disaster 
and ruin. Under this state of affairs the burden of taxation will become 
doubly oppressive, and the people, seeing no prospect of relief, will be 
driven to repudiation aa the only meas en them. 
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The next question that presents itself is—Is it the present policy of the 
Government to redeem the legal-tenders in specie at all? Such would not 
appear to be the intention, if the following extracts from the letter of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, dated October 7th, 1867, are to be taken as an 
indication, He statee—“ The United States notes were issued under the 
pressure of a great necessity, and are, by authority of Congress, being 
rapidly withdrawn from circulation. No more can be issued under exist- 
ing laws, nor cau I believe that any considerable number of the members 
of Congress would favor an additional iseue for any purpose whatever, 
much less for the purpose of paying bonds in violation of the express 
understanding under which they were negotiated.” 

“The policy of contracting the circulation of United States notes by 
Congress, and being steadily pursued by the Secretary, should of itself, 
even if the honor of the nation were not involved iu the question, satiafy 
holders that Five-Twenty bonds will not be called in and paid before ma- 
turity in a depreciated currency.” 

It is very evident, from the foregoing, that the policy is to retire all the 
fegal-tenders, and leave to the National Banks the entire circulation; and 
should their present issie be found insufficient, as it will be, to transact 
the business they will be authorized to increase it, with still further profit 
* to themselves. 

What assurance bave we that the banks will resume specie payment, 
when all of the legal-tenders are withdiawn from circulation, other thau 
Ube general supposition that the matter will regulate itself? It certainly 
will not be found in the result already exhibited. Some fifty millions have 
now been withdrawn, and instead of the premium on gold having been 
correspondingly reduced, it is some ten per cent. higher than it was before 
the contraction commenced. Under this policy, with the National Bank 
circulation increased to five hundred millions—the amount considered 
necessary to transact the business of the country by some of our best 
financiers—we may abandon all thought of resuming specie payment, and 
console ourselves with the flattering idea, that because this currency is 
secured by Government bonds it is “the best the world ever saw.” 

Shall the receipts of the Internal Revenue be used to retire the legal- 
tenders, instead of reducing the national interest-bearing indebtedness ! 
Shall the people be borne down with taxation to retire a circulation which 
the Government alone should furnish? Shall the old banking system be 
revived, to be periodically followed by distrust and suspension ? Or, shall 
we have a system that will reduce the national indebtedness three hundred 
millions at once, lighten the burden of taxation, and give us a sound and 
stable currency, based on gold ?—are the momentous questions herewith 

resented. 

This plan will accomplish the following results: 


First.—It will cancel three hundred millions of the coin: interest in- 
debtednese, 

Second.—It will redeem, within the five years, three hundred millions 
of the legal tender notes in gold. 


Third.—%t will virtually cancel four hundred millions of the floating 
indebtedness, by retaining that amount of the United States notes 
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bearing no interest for perpetual circulation, which are now being 
retired at the rate of four millions a month. 


Fourth.—It will enable the Government to reduce the taxes at least forty- 
eight millions anoually, that amount being now taken from the 
internal revenue receipts, to retire the legal tenders, As this sum 
is considerably more than is now received from the tax on incomes, 
that, the most objectionable feature of our tax system, could be 
dispensed with. 


Fifth.—It will enable Government to cancel one hundred millions more 
of the coin interest indebtednesa, should the four bundred willions 
prove insufficient for the business of the country, as probably it 
will. 


Sizth.—It will enable the Government, through its agents, the Banks, to 
resume specie payment at the end of the five years, as stated. 


Seventh.—It will violate no obligation. of the Government, and will open 
the avenues of trade throughout the whole country, by the coafi- 
dence it will give to all. 


By what other plan can the national indebtedness be reduced seven 
hundred millions, and the taxes forty-eight millions, annually; or such 
favorable and important results be produced ? 


OUR DEBTS AND RESOUBCES. 


On former occasions we have remarked upon our largely increased 
taxation, with the purpose of entoreng upon our legislators the neces- 
sity for the strictest economy in all appropriations for Federal, State 
and municipal governments. A long and costly war with the indef- 
nite issue of paper money has engendered a gpirit of extravagance 
which must be checked. Statements ofour present burdens tend to this 
end; they convey a forcible, practical lesson which is much needed at 
this time. And yet, notwithstanding the usefulness of such statements, 
incorrect inferences are sometimes drawn from them. Because we are 
in debt some jump to the conclusion that we are bankrupt. We notice 
for instance the tables we prepared and published sometime since, show- 
ing the rates of taxation in our leading cities, recently copied by a cur. 
respondent of the London Times, who called them official, and based 
arguments upon them to show our inability to pay our debts. It is 
hardly necessary to say that such conclusions find no justification in 
the facts stated. We admit that we are in debt, and, compared with 
anti-war timee, very heavily in debt, and we insist that there is great 
need for economy; we claim too that our tax machinery is very un- 
philosophical and cumbersome; and yet our ability and disposition to 
pay all just obligations are beyond question. The experience of the last 
two years in raising revenue, and consolidating and reducing our Fed- 
eral debt, bring out in strong light the resources and capabilities of the 
country. It was a question in the minds of Europeans in 1864 
whether a democratic people would submit to be taxed; no one doubts 
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it now. It was argued then that our burden was more than we could 
bear, and yet we have paid all our expenses, and reduced our gregate 
debt from 2,874 millions in the fall of 1865, to 2,491 millions as 
given in the last statement. It was claimed that though we might 
work through our long debt, our short obligations would surely try us; 
but, on the contrary, since 1865 the temporary loans and debt certificates 
have disappeared from the schedule altogether, the greenback currency 
has been curtailed from 433 millions to 357 millions, and the Seven- 
Thirties from 8380 millions to 334 millions, as also ap in the 
last monthly statement. When we remember that this is the history 
of the period immediately succeeding a long war, and among a people 
unused to taxation, and with no experience in raising large revenues, 
all will admit that we hardly deserve to be called bankrupt. 

Nor are our city and State taxes more than we can very easily, and 
if they are necessary, very willingly bear. All that our ple wish 
to be convinced of is that they are not being plundered, and that their 
public servants are economizing their resources. The latter, they 
insist, shall be done and the former avoided if possible. A moment’s re- 
flection as to the aggregate taxable property in New York State shows 
that with honesty and economy in the future there is no ground for 
fear. We cannot, however, agree with a recent writer on our State 
finances, who attempts to show that a debt is not a debt, and the in- 
ference from whose remarks is that we pay no taxes. In a former ar- 
ticle, before referred to, we gave tables proving very decidedly that 
taxation among us is no myth but a veritable reality. And yet the 
resources of the State, both in the actual aggregate of taxable capital, ~ 
and in the productive industry of the population, are fully sai to 
sustain the burden. The assessors have but to do their duty thorough- 
ly, to obey the laws of the State just as they read, in regard to making 
assessments and an amount of taxable property would found that 
would surprise everybody. The assessed valuation of such property is 
1866 amounted to $1,639,432,651. Nobody can doubt that the real 
value is three times that sum. A moment’s examination of the State 
census of 1865 will make our assertion more clear and difficult of con- 
traverting. 

The total number of dwellings enumerated is 594,045, the value of 
which was estimated at $977,121,378; besides 66,114 to which no 
value was computed. If their value is reckoned in the same ratio, the 
sum total would be about $1,080,000,000. It is quite unnecessary to 
remark thatthe dwellings enumerated could not be purchased at 6 fair 
sale for an amount equivalent to the entire assessed valuation of the 
State. The same census report gives us the value of farms in the 
State et $920,349,331; of live stock $127,072,554; of tools and im- 
plements $21,181,0994—a total of $1,068,602,9843. It would not be 
tar out of the way to declare that the property included in this cate- 

ory is also equivalent in value to the entire assessmentof the State. 

e census also embraces returns from 24,527 manufacturing establish- 
ments, with a capital of &227,674,187, and an aggregate value of 
product amounting to #463,609,877. There are no data relating 
to the capital employed in commerce. Household furniture almost 
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wholly escapes assessment, yet its aggregate value must be fully two- 
thirds of the value of dwellings. In 1863 there were insured in the 
insurance companies doing business in this State, personal property 
to the value of $1,471,000,000, which nobody needs to be informed was 
but a fraction of the entireamount. The aggregate of these few items is 
as follows : 


Value of dwellings........... iis doe vaieale, anions 6.20 tase $1,080,000,000 
Farms, 626. 66005 05.000 cccese ones vsvecrseces eecesees 1,068 602 984 
(Manufactoriess steric cs ciere ot siviese 016 s:0,.10/e10 cleletoveleisreue.ezes 227,674,187 
Insured personal property less smount actually assessed.. 1,138,000,000 

Lotal oes conse Apo GOGp ORO TIDAL Ctiigth ss $3,514,277,171 


It will be seen from these imperfect statistics that the probable 
value of property in the State of New York cannot be short of $6,000,- 
000,000, iad estimating the net profit at 6 per cent., we should have as 
the annual net income of the State 360 millions—a fair estimate of the 
resulting profits after deducting al] direct taxes. The gross income it 
is of course very difficult to indicate; but these figures show clearly 
enough that the production of the State is able to sustain a heavy 
volume of taxation. 

Now, if we enquire as to the annual burden upon this property, 
we shall find that the State of New York is charged with a direct tax for 
expenses of Government, maintenance of schools, interest, etc., of about 
twelve millions of dollars, and that the local taxes probably amount 
to fifty millions more. It is proper, however, to remark that a con- 
siderable portion of this local taxation is for the purpose of defraying 
the principal of the indebtedness, and therefore cannot be 
ed as permanent. Ina short time the aggregate will be less. As to 
the internal revenue and customs duties—of the former the amount paid 
by each inhabitant of the United States in 1866 was $8 80, and of the 
latter $5 15, or a total per capita of $13 95. According to the census 
of last year the population of this State was 3,831,777, and hence the 
total payments of the State to the United States government during 
that year was about 43 millions. Of course there is a larger amount 
than this credited to the State, but a9 the most of these payments ulti- 
mately come out of the consumer, the only correct mode of estimating 
the actual contribution is on the basis of population. The ecere ee 
therefore, of taxes, direct and indirect, paid by the people of New 
York in 1866 was about as follows: 


State and school taxes........e.eeee00: yielate rere shore gate $12,000,009 
City, county and town taxed......csccecceevecves ede ,000,000 
Internal revenue and customs duties.............seee0: 53,000,000 


Total taxes, direct and indirect, paid..........eee+.-$115,000,000 


This it will be seen would be equivalent to about two per cent. of 
the valuation above given. It is hardly necessary to add anything 
petra show the ability of the State to meet its obligations promptly 
and easily. 
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MANDFACTORES, TARIFFS AND TAXATION. 


Time fails to bring relief to our manufacturing industries. The de- 
ine which, for @ tirae, was confined to one or two branches is now 
ecoming general, aud some anxiety is felt as to the result of the ordeal 
through which manufacturers are passing. We have repeatedly urged 
the importance of a limitation of production as the best means of 
bringing down the prices of labor and raw materials, and thereby 
enabling producers to meet the demand for goods at lower rates; but 
manufacturers appear to have regulated their production by the capacity 
of their works rather than by the capability of consumers; and the 
result has been that the supply of goods has been so far in advance of the 
demand as ‘o place the determination of prices in the hands of buyers, 
causing upon many descriptions of goods very heavy losses. The cur 
rent high prices of agricultural products, and the comparatively low 
prices of manufactures, suggests the conclusion that the war has left us 
with an undue proportion of the capital and labor of the ccuntry em- 
ployed in manufactures, and an inadequate proportion engaged in the 
culture of the soil. Breadstuffs and animal food are essential to subsist- 
ence; and, though scarce and dear, they have had to be bought 
in about the usual quantity; but under such circumstances a large 
portion of the community are compelled to forego the supplying of 
other wants which contribute rather to comfort, luxury or adornment. 
This condition of things ought to have had its due weight with manu- 
facturers, inducing them to produce with a moderation corresponding to 
the ability of consumers. They had, however, profited largely through 
@ special demand for war purposes, and, without making due allowance 
for the cessation of this special consumption, have regarded the past con- 
sumption as the measure for the present. 
is condition of things manufacturers have thought could be remedied 
by the adoption of a tariff largely excluding foreign manufactures from 
our markets. Repeatedly, the tariff has shes changed to suit these 
views ; but, in the face of duties intended to be prohibitory, the imports 
have largely increased and the value of domestic manufactures has 
steadily fallen. Yet notwithstanding the demonstrated futility of this 
expedient for keeping up the prices of goods, the manufacturers appear 
to have the same cunfidence in it as ever; for it is again proposed to 
apply to Congress for an increase of the duties on imports. At a re- 
cent meeting of the Manufacturers’ Association of Detroit, the tollowing 
resolution was adopted, and measures were taken for securing the co- 
operation of other kindred societies in holding a national convention of 
manufacturers at Cleveland, in December next : 


Resolved, That the tariff on importations of foreign manufactures should be re- 
vised so as to well protect home industry against the unequal competition of the 
cheap capital and cheaper labor of foreign countries. 


It is much to be regretted that it should be in contemplation to make any 
further demand of this character. With nothing to show in the way of 
beneficial results from repeated acts of protective legislation withio the 
last five years, it is somewhat bold to ask Congress to repeat this fruit- 
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less experimenting again. ay in tariffs are always embarrassing 
to business; and, in the present deranged condition of trade generally, 
some care should be taken not to add unnecessarily to the prevailing 
embarrassments. While the utmost possible consideration should be 
shown for such an important branch of our national interests, it must 
be remembered that measures cannot be adopted which must be detri- 
mental to ali others. Consumers generally and the non-protected inter- 
ests have the same right to be protected against high prices as the 
manufacturers have to ask protection against foreign producers. Al- 
ready, the duties on imports are very high; and there is no saying 
to what extent this may be carried if this periodical pressure upon 
Congress is to be in every case yielded to. Should an increase of 
customs duties again be awarded and the change prove as unavailing 
as other additions to the tariff within the last five years, what reason 
is there for supposing that Congress would not be asked to grant a still 
further iucrease of duties? e think, it is a fair representation 
of public sentiment on this question to affirm that the people have become 
tired of these perpetual petitions for relief and desire that the manufsc- 
turers should be leit to feel that in future they must depend more upon 
their own prudent management and less upon Congressional aid. The 
result of a further increase of the tariff would be to encourage an in- 
creased production, tending to keep up high wages, and to prevent a 
Gue decline in raw materials, the ical error in management which has 
contributed very largely to the present depression of this interest. 

There is, however, a relief which it is within the province of Congress 
to afford, and which may be granted upon the soundest principles and 
with advantage to the community at large. The taxes upon domestic 
manufactures are a serious burthen to our industries, and ought to be 
substituted by other and less embarrassing imposts. The duties amount 
to a heavy percentage upon the cost of the goods; and, by the chargi 
of profit upon the consequent increased price, by each dealer ahnvers 
whose hands they may pass, involve a material increase of cost to the 
consumer. On some products, made from materials already taxed, the 
duty is exceedingly oppressive; and in not a few instances the assessing 
of the duties is accompanied with much inconvenience to the mannufacta: 
rer, arising from disputes and delays; while, in all cases, the incresse 
in the price of the goods tends to limit their consumption. There are 
large classes of goods which ure consumed chiefly by the poorer classes, 
whg have no choice but to reduce their purchases in proportion to the 
enhanced cost. In the production of some articles Ce materials 
have to be employed subject to a heavy import duty; and in sach 
cases the taxation is duplicated, rendering it the more difficult for the 
manufacturer to compete with like foreign products. The duties on 
manufactures when first imposed, were only adopted as a ready measure 
for meeting the pressing exigencies of the war. They were defended 
upon the ground of necessity; but what was done upon reasons of 
temporary espediongy has been allowed to pass without repeal, and can 
now be abrogated only by strong pressure. The country would support 
the manufacturers in an effort to secure the removal of this class Sie 
posts, for the very practical reason that the result would be to chea 
goods, an argument just as important to the manufacturer as to the public 
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at large. On the contrary, no sympathy can be expected from the 
people in an attempt to gain a further advance in the tariff, for the 
reason that the professed object of such s measure is to enhance prices. 
A movement for the removal of the internal duties on manufactures 

this great recommendation,’ that it coincides with the reactionary 
tendency of affairs toward lower prices, and that by cheapening products 
it so far facilitates that reduction in wages which is at present the great 
desideratum of our industries. 


~ 


ON THE TARIFF AND THE PRINCIPLE OF TAXATION. 
BY OHARLES H. CARROLL, 


There is an argument against a tariff on imports that appears to have 
escaped the notice of thinkers and writers on public cconomy. It is that, 
pi lag: of the tariff or taxes of any sort, general prices conform to the 
volume of currency : 80 much currency makes or measures so much aggre- 
Se price for all the property and service seeking to be exchanged. 

ence if one commodity employs, by reason of a tariff, more of the cur- 
rency than it would employ witht the turiff, some other commodity of 
equivalent natural value must | ed so much the less, and yield in price 
accordingly; the low price of the unprotected article underpaying, as 
much as the high price of the protected article overpays, its producer in 
relation to its natural value. 

Thue suppose the normal value, as determined by cost and sup»ly and 
demand, free of taxation, be the same for 1,00(,000 bushels of corn and 
1,000,000 yards of cloth, the price being $1 per bushel for corn and $1 
per yard for the cloth, and the Government then imposes an import duty 
of 25 per cent. on cloth. The effect will be to raise the price of the 
whole 1,000,000 yards of cloth, embracing both the foreign and do. 
metstic article, to $1 25 per yard. Therefore, of the aggregate measure 
of $2,000,000 for both commodities, the cloth presents a demand for 
$1,250,000, and employs so muck of the currency, leaving but #750,000 
for the corn, so that the corn falls to 75 cents per bushel, and the farmer 
as compared with the manufacturer is one fourth underpaid. 

For the sake of simplicity I waive all consideration of the profit on the 
cloth duty to the jobber and retailer, whick is so much additional tax 

aid by the consumer. By the “ protection,” whatever it amount to, the 
armer is wronged, and doubly wronged ; once in the abstraction of cur. 
rency that should go to the price of bis product, and again in the abnor. 
mal price that, as a consumer, be must pay for the cloth. 

This distribution of the currency is an unavoidable result of the law of 
value in relation to money; for whatever may be the character or amount 
of the currency it can make only the same exchanges as a like sum of 
money, and it must, as the common instrument of exchange, follow the 
same channel of local circulation that would be occupied by a like volume 
of mone: —i. ¢., gold and silver. 

‘Lhe neoney ot the world distributes itself among the nations according 
to the desirableness which constitutes the value of their respective pro. 
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ductions as objects of exchange, with no regard whatever to local taxa- 
tion. It is attracted by low prices and repelled by high prices; anything 
tending to high prices drives it away. : ; 

A nation or a community cannot therefore increase its money by in- 
creasing its taxes or ils expenses; it can do this only by increasing its 
capital, of which money forms a part, and it cannot permanent/y maintain 
a volume of mixed currency greater than its capital naturally demands of 
pure money for its instrument of circulation. Since, therefore, provision 
cannot be made for an increase of a nation’s taxes by an increase of its 
money, or currency, the only way in which the currency can be provided 
to pay the additional price of an art’cle unequally taxed is to take it from 
the price of some other article, and thus rob Peter to pay Paul. Were 
money capable of increase by tariff, or other taxation, industry and enter- 
prise would lose their significance, and the accumulation of national 
wealth would be a mere matter of legislation, an idea that carrics its 
refutation along with it. 

It may not be possible to know the precise equivalents that are dit- 
turbed in their relations by a tariff, or -by any other unequal tax. Of 
course there are many more bust els of corp than yards of cloth circulated 
and consumed in this country, and any reasonable estimate of the relative 
value of the corn amd cloth that change bands in commerce is perhaps 
impossible. If 10,000,000 bushels of corn are equivalent in exchange 
value to 1,000,000 yards of cloth, then corn would lose but 2} cents per 
buskel of its normal price by a tariff of 25 cents per yard on cloth. All 
that I propose to show by the foregoing example is that equivalents in 
circulating capital are perturbed, and thrown out of their natural aod 
mutually advantageous relations, precisely to the exten! that the tax upon 
them is unequal, ad valorem. To that extent the abnormal is cherished 
and rewarded at the cost of the normal produce—to that extent a tax 
levied to favor the production of an articls that would not be produced 
without it must be paid out of the proceeds of some other article not so 
favored, the production of which is natural to the soil aud industry of the 
country. 

Miekemenst of duties on imports gives no sort of indication of the 
pressure of a protective tariff on the industry and earnings of the unpre- 
tected classes. The whole of the annual imports aoes not probably ex- 
ceed one-twentieth part of the money value of the annual productions of 
the United States, leaving out of view the immaterial value or services 
that leave no enduring product capable of being exchanged, which are, 
equally with the material values, subjects of indirect taxation through 
duties on inaports for the benefit of the privileged classes. Thos the pay 
of the clergyman, the teacher, the lawyer, the physician, the actor, &c,, is 
so much the less by reason of the abstraction of currency to provide extra 
pay for the producer of that which could be imported for less than the 
coat cf the home product. Hence the burden of taxation on imports is by 
no means contined to the consuiers of the imports taxed, and of the 
noes commodities protected. Were it possidle fur a consumer to avuid 
the use of every article the price of which is augmented by the taritf, he 
could not escape the insidious tax levied upon his industry by the abstrac- 
tion of currency from his use to force a production against the natural law 
of value. 
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There are then two separate burdens imposed on consumers by a tariff 
on imports—first, the price added to both the taxed and the protected 
commodities, the latter being many times greater than the former, which 
sum is paid affirmatively by the consumers of the products immediately 
affected thereby ; and second, tlie sum of currency abstracted from the 
normal remuneration ot all other industries but those protected by the. 
tariff, which sum is paid negatively but not less certainty by the unpro. 
tected classes. 

There can be no objection to low and natural general prices, because, 
with a normal currency, they must be the consequence of activity of pro- 
duction, an increase of wealth, and abundance of capital in relation to cur- 
rency—in other words, a high value of money, which increases the ex- 
ports of merchandise: but there is an insurmountable objection to low 
sod unnatural special prices, made so by sbstracting currency from the 
use of one producer to give it to another through legislation, tor this is 
but a form of robbery. 

It is my opinion that the noticeable general disinclination to agricul- 
tural labor io this country is largely owing to the fact that it is the great 
unprotected branch of industry here. It is underpaid tbat other indus- 
tries may be overpaid. Notwithstanding the co-operation of natural 
forces, working for nothing here with greater power than anywhere else 
on the globe, the farmer finds relatively small pay for hard work, and 
men are enticed away from this invigorating and naturally profitable em 
ployment, to seek ventures in crowded cities, and unwholesome work in 
manufacturing towns, to which the iotermeddling of Government gives 
an unnatural incentive and reward at the cost of agriculture. he result 
is the production of commodities that could be produced cheaper in money 
value, and with more public advantage io the spreed of population, in the 
more extensive cultivation of the suil, the greater vigor, the better vealth, 
aod the more general intelligence and happiness of the people, by a 
normal application of their industry, on the laod and on the water, through 
the exchanges of an unshackled commerce. 

It is no argument against this to say that the nation thrives. However 
it may check its thriving the task would be difficult for Government to 

revent it. Such are the vast resources of the country in cheap and rich 
finds and inexhaustible mines—as the London Zronomist says, “ the best 
thiogs on the earth and under the earth”—accessible by many thousand 
miles of free navigation of rivers and Jakes, a varie. climate, favoring the 
production of almost everything that agriculture can furnish desirable to 
mad, with ship timber, naval stores, forests of exportable lumber for bouse- 
building, numerous and secure harbors on an extended ocean coast ; in 
short, all the wost beneficent powers and capabilities of pature attracting 
imwigration and co-operating with a high degree of intelligence, industry, 
and enterprise, among *he laboring classes, what but madness on the part 
of the Government can prevent the advance of the nation in material 
prosperity? Yet nature triumpbe over an adverse legislation at a vast 
and needless cost to individuals of wealth and peace of mind. Nowhere 
else under the sun is bankruptcy in trade so general, success in life so 
various and uncertain, aod aoxiety io families, aud unnappiness in suciety 
on the whole, so great. We prosper in spite uf the Government, which 
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is only tolerable eo far as it maintains order and justice; this is its only 
legitimate function. When it attempts didactic legislation—when it 
attempts to teach the people what branches of honest industry they shall 
or shall not pursue, it is positive and insupportable evil. , 

‘The foregoing considerations lead, of course, to the conclusion that all 
faxes should be direct and level, ad valorem, They should be levied on 
all property alike, and on all income alike, with the exception of a certain 
necessary standard of living, which Government should be careful not to 
impair, since the ambition of the industrious classes depends largely upoa 
it. Their enterprise and application to labor is affected by it to a degree 
that has a wide influence on the material and moral welfare of the nation. 
The higher that etandard is fixed by custom and public opinion the fewer 
persons will be satisfied with a low and grovelling existence, and the 
greater is, necessarily, the publie prosperity. , 

As self government is the ultimate aim of political science, any other 
is but a necessary evil to be endured only while and to the extent that the 
moral and intellectual forces of society are too weak to control the dan- 
gerous, and protect the suffering classes without the aid of public autho- 
rity. Teaching is better than legislating for the public good. No good 
nan needs an exciseman or a constable to tell bim what to buy, or sell, 
or eat, or drink, or wear, or how to perform his part ia life, and the haad 
of authority is badly employed when it tends to depress the ambition or 
check the honest industry of any one. 

The theory which looks to Government as a teacher or a director is, to 
my apprehension, altogether s mistake ; Government is formed, or ought 
to be, not to teach the people but to be taught by them; its authority is 

‘limited by their average intelligence and sense of justice, and when it 

attempts to extend its power beyond this limit, as, for instance, in the 
support of the institution of slavery in this country, it is sure to be resisted 
uvtil the iniquity is destroyed. The tariff system of taxation, which stands 
at the mouths of our harbors to drive away our customers and cripple the 
commerce and industry of the country, is another of these iniquities that 
the intelligence and true democracy of the nation have marked for speedy 
destruction. 

Levy and level the taxes ad valorem and they will not affect prices in 
the slightest degree; both the domestic and international exchanges will 
be made at prices the same precisely as if there were no taxes at all. This 
is obvious from the proposition with which we started, the correctness of 
which no thinker will dispute, that general prices conform to the volume 
of currency and its relation to circulating capital. Double the currency, 
or reduce the circulating capital one-half; either will depreciate the value 
of money or currency one-half in a rise of 100 per cent. cf general prices. 
Reduce the currency one-half, or double the circulating capital ; either 
will appreciate the value of mouey or currency 100 per cent. in a fall of 50 
per cent. of general prices. 

People do not consider as they should—and legislators are culpably 
neglectful of the economical fact—that payment is made in valwe, not in 
price, Suppose a farmer to have 100 bushels of wheat on which he is 
taxed one per cent., then one bushel goes to pay the Government, and 
ninety-nine to satisfy other demands. But suppose the tax to be five per 
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cent., then five bushels go to satisfy the Government, and ninety-five to 
other demands. It requires no more money or currency to make the one 
distribution than the other. Yhere are but 100 busbels of the wheat to 
command currency or value in exchange; there is but so much capital as 
is contained in this quantity of wheat, only so much value to make pay- 
ment 80 to be employed or consumed in peace or war, and it is pure folly 
to suppose that its efficacy or value can be increased by multiplying dol- 
lars and increasing its price. The same is obviously true of every item of 
capital and of the capital of the country altogether. 

Had this simple economical fact been comprehended by Government at 
the commencement of the rebellion, that capital and not currency—value 
and not price—makes ipeynee the folly o increasing the currency would 
have been avoided, and what a wonderful difference it would have made 
in the amount of taxation and of the national debt, as well asin the con- 
dition of the commerce of the country ! 

Value, it should be understood, is that power in exchange which com- 
mands the necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries of life, while price com. 
mands nothiog but currency, which may be money, or bank or Govern- 
ment debt, or overvalued tokens, the value of which is what it will fetch ; 
and the laborer with three dollars of priee will have no more or better 
eats for his day of service, when the cusrency is expanded threefold 

y debt, than with one dollar of money at its natural value, because the 
three dollars are by the expansion depreciated to the value of one dollar. 
In fact, under this supposition, two of these dollars are fiction; they never 
had any value, and can impart none; they make price witbout value. 
What the dollar buys is the laborer’s payment or remuneration, not what 
the dollar is, or rather what it is not by reason of a trick of banking or of 
an issue or a legal tender act of Government. 

As to the spology of war for the preseut high tariff and other unequal 
taxation, however honestly presented or accepted, it is very absurd as a 
ecientific fact. The argument just presented shows that inequality of 
taxation is as unnecessary for war asfor peace. The capital of the nation 
supplies the consumption of the nation, and all that is necessary fur the 
support of Government, in war or peace, is an equal distribution of its cost 
among the people according to their means of payment. An astonishing 
delusion prevails upon this subject, especially with reference to the neces- 
sity of a public debt, and also as to the effect of war on the material pros- 
perity of a country. Its moral and immediately personal effects we are 
not now considering. Its atrocities, and bereavements, and mutilations, 
and physical suffering, are shocking enough. No knowlege of science is 
needed to comprehend the moral evils of war and deprecate its horrors, 
but scientific knowledge is necessary to comprebend that a just war, equi- 
tably maintained, is not necessarily unprofitable, in @ material esnse, to the 
nation at large. ' 

No capital but eur own paid for the war of the rebellion; none was 
borrowed from abroad at the time, and none was needed; for we had 
ample capital to have maintained two such wars, without a pu lic debi, 
and in continual prosperity as much as in peace, and we have no less 
capital now. Every dime of the cost of the war was paid fur out of the 
national capital at once, as fast as the capital was delivered to the Govern- 
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ment for the purpose; and the energies of consumption it developed 
etimulated:in like degree the vast energies of production in which, with 
special reference to the commodities most needed in war, Do nation on the 
globe is more nowerful than the United States. " 

So long as the capital of each producer is promptly replaced, that is to 
say, his present capital, which includes of course his invested capital and 
profits, the more consumption of his products, and the quicker the better, 
because the greater will be the employment of industry and the opporta- 
nities of saving, and the greater the national wealth. People argue on 
this subject as if capital were not consumed in peace. How long is it 
sisGiable to the producer of a finished article, or to the commerce of the 
country, to keep it unsold or unconsumed? Clearly until a buyer is ready 
to replace the capital it contains, and not a moment longer. It is only 
at the seat of war, where the means of reproduction are destroyed, that 
war, in the material or financial point of view, is necessarily unprofitable. 
Napoleon was careful to remove this from France—to fight on other soil 
than his own; 80 far he was a good political economist, and France never 
prospered more in wealth and population than during his wars against all 
the rest of Europe. Mankind people up to the means of maintenance, 
especially to the supply of food, and where these are steadily increasing 
population increases in like proportion, whether in war or peace. 

No doubt the revolted States lost capital by the rebellion, since they 
used up and suffered the loss to a great extent of their means of reproduc 
tion; but the vast productive powers of the West and North were so 
stimulated at the same time that they have been enriched more than the 
South has been impoverished, and the national wealth, reckoning the 
negroes, before and since, as they always were, labor and not capital, is 
to my apprehension no less to-day, in the aggregate, than it would have 
been without the war. 

I have not space in this article to discuss more fully the point of the 
relation of war to public wealth, and I offer these remarks upon it merely 
to give the reader assurance that a tariff or unequal taxation was not ne- 
cessary for the conduct of the war that is just closed. I bave acted with 
the Republican party in support of the fundamental Democratic principle 
of human freedom, but with a continual protest against their financial 
policy ; and I maintain that the present abnormal condition of the national 
finances is owing not necessarily to the war, but to an unequal and unjust 
distribution of its burdens, and to an unpardonable ignorance of the natare 
of money and of the fundamental principles of economical science. 

Instead of taxing the rich and the bank stockholders for their share of 
the cost of the war, Government bas borrowed capital of the former, and 
granted to the latter the privilege of kiting, against public and private 
debt, & currency consisting of bank notes and book credits, miscalled 
“ deposits,” ot. which the people are obliged, from the necessity of the 
case, to lend their capital for nothing and pay interest on it besides, not 
fur the bevefit of the Government or of themselves, but for the benetit of 
the currency makers, These two classes, therefore, inetead of being, like 
tbe rest of the people, payers of taxes, are made receivers of taxes, and the 
burden of supporting the war and a needless public debt has been chrown 
upon the poorer and the hard-working classes, who are the least able to 
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bear it. Of course this oldies their means of consumption, and, as they 
are the great consumers, their forced abstinence reacte upon production, 
crippling that and necessarily the general trade of the country. As a 
nation we are in the absurd and paradoxical position of having paid for 
the war to the last dime out of our own capital and at the same time we 
are owing for a great portion of it to certain of our own citizens, because 
we have neglected to collect from them their share of its cost. Such is 
the preposterous nature of the funding system. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS FOR OCTOBER. 


The gross earnings of the under-mentioned railroads for the month of 
October, 1866 and 1867, comparatively, and the difference (increase or 


decrease) between the two periods, are exhibited in the following state- 
ment ; 


Railroads. 1967, Increase. Decr'se. 
Atlantic and Great Westerm...... $477,598 $. ... 68,906 
cago and Alton.......cceceeceeeses 480,108 sae 
Chicago and Grest Eastern 16,609 
Chicayo and Northwestern 808, 
Islan ytd 
TlUnois Central ..... ....s.06 Sa VARS SCHORR CLERC omen 99,578 Gas 
etta and Cincinnati 29,319 ne 
enim Gentes igran : 
ichigan OTT ooo sesce nese ome 
Milwaukee and Prarie da Chien 
pies 8t. gs He 267,865 
owa an nneso! . 
Ohio and Mississippi , 870,867 68,603 Speo 
Pitts Fort Wayne and Chicage... vee §«°757,441 = 765,568 8,059 eee 
Toledo, Wabaeh and Western............06 seuconueee 436,005 406,766 «..... 29,299 
Weatern Union .......-.-0006 Or GOCE CULOORCEE - 100,308 119,667 19,864 sate 
$9,346,057 $1,019,446 g..... 
435 8.449.865 1,270,490 Riewit's 
6,973,223 83578 ..... 
6,754,705... 913,061 
6,815,741 oocece 890,706 
5,907,650... 494,637 
6,813,785 $889,611 ....... 
6,639,601 46,078 sg... ss 
4,798,978 184,453 meee 


mary—October, 10 moaths,....00.0.esscecees 569,815,768 $63,875,000 $1,500,188 §...... 
cs ep er ine een s) ensientee OO Ne eerie cine oe 


By reason of the refusal of the St. Paul Company to furnish us the 
October earnings of their several lines separately, we have been compelled 
to give the earnings of the Wisconsin lines (usually reported by us in our 
monthly summary) and those of the line in Iowa and Minnesota (135 
miles) as 8 whole. This somewhat deranges our tables, as the October 
mileage is so much larger than the mileage of the previous months of 
the year, and cannot be compared with those months in gross. The 
discrepancy, however, disappears in the subjoined table which shows the 
miles of railroad operated and the gross earnings per mile for the cor- 
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responding month of the two years 1866 and 1867, as deduced from the 
figures of the preceding statement : 


Railroads. 1866. 1867. 1866, 1667. Incr. Dec. 
Atlantic & Great Western, ccccces.ssessecnee eveceee 507 GOT $1,068 §943 -.. §1% 
@hicayo and Alton,......... ee 280 «980 1,987 1586 BO  .. 
Chicago and Great Eastern.. 24 SA TOCA 74 . 
Chicago, Rock island & Peciiic MM) Mio iow Len aaa: 
Brig ces, Auncntenrien: ssbbevanecessshdsocvevessesol l 2080 ROTOtrT C00 61.001 Gar Gle? t.5. 
MMlimola Central..........sscccsccccccccecvcccccecess 26 ‘708 10% 14” 
Martetta and Cincinnati wee 251 ee 
Michigan Central......+e.se0e. 25 1,782 1,717 & 4 
Michigan Southern ............. 624 1,029 8 


me 
~ 
a 
. 


Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne an 1,618 1,685 ee We Say 
Toledo, Wabash and W. ‘Tl & 
Western Union.......0..e0- Ot 866%) | —O108t«C«C 
Total in October .. ...... ACCORD IACCACTIOT RC ae fi) €1,147 $1,270 $123 §... 
Total in September. ........... action see voowesas 1,007 1.170 a 
Total in AUgUBt......cccseescres oe O03 93 8=— 988 3... 
Total in July.. | WW  «.. CJ 
Total in June.. 805 eon) «(188 
Total in May.. 7,220} 8&8 s18 .. ,] 
Total in April........00- SHODOR ON SCBOTOAOS 768 86805 Stas: 
Total in March.........00. fasentes Baiec cus cccecens 75 TEL oe 4 
Total In Febrary.......cosesecessees SOCOGC RAOUL 654A 1030 e<s 
Total in Sanuary co ccss ccc cccsaciasseccccces aca TH 739... 6 


J October: 10 MONnthS.....cc.ss2.e-se000 1,144 7 728 $8,880 
las average oS ! a Six50 exa00 


From these deductions it is very apparent that the increase shown io 
August and September has been continued on an enlarged scale in Oc- 
tober. As compared with the earnings of the corresponding months of 
1866, thcse of 1867 were in excess—in August $88 per mile, or 4.09 
o2nt.; in September &68 per mile, or 6.25 per cent., and in October $128 
pa mile, or 10.72 per cent. The highest (October) of the year, and the 
Hebe (February) compare together, and with the montbly average as 
ollows : 


-Earni'gs p mile —lnc. in 198%.—~ 
1886, 1887. 


Abeolate. Per ct. 

October.....-.ccssseees inecsee asad ceuiscseccescens aces $1,147 @. $183 
Webraary eno ccescascsstes ocesisvccccascccers| encces 064 1 1.8% 
AVCTEZO 2. ccuieaiecs: seacduetinaeaaceocdtons Sereescc cane 872 883 11 1.3 
October, above February... ... ..- ccecsecssceceese. 498 608 118 23.98 
oe BVEFBZC.-roccscccresscccscccccsccssee 200 487 aii 7.0 


These figures certainly show that October, 1867, bas been an extraor 
dinarily prosperous month; indeed, the most prusperous as yet in the 
annals of American railroading. As indicating the commercial move 
ment it assures us that the country generally is in a high state of se 
tivity, although in some branches of industry there may be a lack of 
vilslity. The movement of the grain crops bas, no doubt, contribcted 
most largely to the sum total earned ; but thane is also a westward more- 
ment which will probably grow heavier as the season advances, and the 
grain excitement subsides, the Western consumers of merchandise havi 
male sufficient money from the sale of their produce to warrant a liberal 
expenditure in the seaboard cities and manufacturing districts. 
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THE GOLD MOVEMENT SINCE 1860, 


To s country, with a depreciated paper currency, and desirous of an 
early return to @ specie basis, it is a matter of no small consequence to 
ascertsin what ie its supply of the precious metals. A priori, it might 
be considered highly probable that during the last six years we should 
have parted with s considerable portion of our accumulation of gold. 
Our production of commodities was materially curtailed by the war; 
and the consequent advance in prices (beyond what was due to currency 
derangements) naturally opened our market to the products of foreign 
countries, e were deprived of the principal staple by which we 
have been wont to pay for our imports, and not the usual supply 
of breadstuffs for exportation. With such a radical derangement in our 
foreign commerce, it would seem very natural to conclude that we should 
have to draw largely upon our accumulation of specie for liquidating 
the excess of imports over exports. A very general impression exists 
among our people that such has been tho actual course of affairs, that we 
have thus lost a large amount of specie since 1860, and that conse- 
quently we have not at present an adequate basis for the resumption of 
specie payments, and cannot have age) by some legislative expedient, 

e efflux of specie from the country is checked. 

The principal movements of the precious metals in the country are 
indicated in recorded returns, with sufficient precision to enable us to 
form a reliable estimate of the correctness of this opinion. The imports 
and exports of coin and bullion are officially recorded. The product in 
California, Arizona, Idaho and Oregon is a far oee by the registered 
receipts at San Francisco by Wells, Fargo & Co.; but to the recorded 
arrivals by that medium it 1s customary tu add 10 per cent. to the re- 
ceipts from the interior and 30 per cent. to the coastwise receipts for 
amounts brought nally by miners; and in giving below the product 
received at San Franciscn we make that addition. Of tbe product in 
the new mining regions of Colorado and Montana there is no actual rec- 
ord. The yield in those districts is sent direct to the Atlantic; and 
during the last two years a considerable portion of the yield of Idaho 
also has taken this route. 't is difficult to estimate the amount of treas- 
ure coming overland trom these regions. During the last three years 
the product of Colorado and Montuna hae been quite important. Ike 
amount of gold from those territuries, deposited at the mint and its 
branches, luat year was ¥6,523,000; and yet it is known that of the 
whole pri duct less than one half finds its way tu the mint. It is estima- 
ted by those must familiar with the treasure movement of these regions 
that the annual product is ahout $15,000,000. Deeming this estimate 
Bulnies hat sanguine, it muy yet be very safely estimated that ihe receipts 
frou Coluradu, Muutaua and other mining districts a: uther puiuiw than 
Sun Fraucisco, since 1860, aggregate tully %50,000,000, and this we 
adopt as an estimate safe beyond all dispute. 

With these explanations we subjuin a statement of the domestic pro- 
duction, the impurts and the expurts tor each of the last seven years ; 
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the home yield being for the calendar year, ending December Sist, and 
the imports and ex-ports for the fiscal year ending June 30th: 


BET coccccscccrcvercvcccvesees vevressneesccssesenseeeeeress eoncece 2, 


Total imports, 7 years.......... eenewedisasectaesanatines Raceeaas 125,000,000 


DOMBESTIO PRODUCTION—PEODUCT RECEIVED AT SAN FPRANCISOO. 


1861 

1862... 

1868, . 

1065.. 

1O0G en ccccciss sewers dee. Sacadlewr cian tntemavie es slosselceem Sebieweceas » 87,000,000 

1887 (partly estimated).....cecsccosccccrocsseresscecvercccsce cece 60,000,000 
Total receipts at San Francisco..  ......c0.2..020. ceeeeesseces $402,600,000 

Estimated total receipts at other points, 7 years..............---... 60,000,000 
Total domestic production, 7 years.....rcoccccssssoesce oo cece + $402, 000,000 


18B1..cccccrerecccccrccccsevceevccccvoveveccccceccccs 
1 


1868.,....6 nes seleto monet es 
WA rescuccccsacss meses 
18A5... re 
NOOB TS scene sieac erwsieece 
TOC Tievecccsces. adajeseues Sceeeeesecerec wee 

Total exports, 7 VOATB..ccses.oe oeee 
Imports for seven years........-. fe Sue waleee Gaawesorevesvecnetuacves $125, 000,000 
Domenie pregnctian frseven YOR. sovccccccccs 453,600,000 
Total suppl FOF GEVET YOATS..00..-sccccescsevsscccserecce Oe ewcecees $577, 600,000 
Exports Toreeven yearé..... wea cesseccers veectecaveteecvveucesecrs 993.700, 000 
Gain in supply for seven years......... ec reccscccccecssscccccesscceGhGj G00, 000 


It thus appears that, within the last seven years, our supply of gold 
has exceeded our importations by 184,000,000. We must acknowl: 
edge considerable surprise at this result, but can conceive of noway in 
which its substantial accuracy can be impugned. There are considera- 
tions which justify the expectation that the precious metals would have 
accumulated ducing the period under review. Our gross exportation of 
coin and bullion, during the last seven years, has been almost exactly 
the same as for the preceding seven years; the shipments being for the 
respective periods $393,700,000 and $395,500,000; but we have re- 
ceived from foreign countries, during the seven years since 1860, $125,- 
000,000, while during the preceding seven years we imported only 
$62,500,000. It thus appears that, since 1860, our net exports have 
been $64,300,000 below the amount for the like number of years next 
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previous. Concurrently with this decline in the ratio of our net exports, 
we have had an increase in the domestic production. As the record of 
receipts at San Francisco was not kept with much precision previous to 
1860, we cannot compare the movement since that year with that of 
the preceding seven years with strict accuracy, From a comparison of 
estimates, we take it to be quite safe to conclude that the receipts at 
that point for the last seven years average fully $5,000,000 per an- 
num in excess of those for the seven years ending with 1860. The over- 
land receipts at the Atlantic ports from the new gold fields, which we 
have estimated at $50,000.000 for the seven years, also form an impor- 
tant item in accounting for the large increase of supply. Putting to- 
gether these several items—the decrease in net exports, the evlarged re- 
ceipts at San Francisco, and the product of the new mines arriving at 
other points—we are enabled, from theee considerations alone, to ac- 
count for $150,000,000 of the $184,000,000 gain above exhibited. 

The taxation upon the assays of bullion afford an important criterion 
of the current production of the precious metals in the country. It is 
to be assumed that in this, as in other departments of taxation, a por 
tion of the duty (upon private assays) faile of being reported to the 
revenue officers; so that the official returns cannot be taken as repre. 
senting fully the production. It appears, however, from the last Report 
on the Finances, p. 266, that, for the fiscal year 1866, $488,337 of tax 
was collected upon assays of $81,389,541 of bullion. Allowing for 
certain amount assayed without paying the tax, it is scarcely supocsable 
that the product of that year was less than $85,000,000, which is 
$9,000,000 in excess of the net exports of the year (a year of much 
the largest specie shipments in the history of the country), and %47,- 
000,000 in excess of the average net exports for the last seven years. 
This fact shows that we are producing the precious metals at a rate 
vastly in excess of our exportation, and taken together, with other con- 
siderations previously adduced, confirms the credibility of the result to 
which the above statistics have led us. 

These facts show that so far from the supply of gold having been les- 
sened during the war, it has been largely increased. It cannot, there- 
fore, be urged against the resumption of specie payments that we have 
not an adequate metallic basis. Precisely where, or in what condition, 
this large amount of the precious metals is held it is not pertinent to 
our present purpose to enquire. The proof is incontestable that it is in 
the country; and it is reasonable to suppose that upon gold being again 
brought into regular use, a considerable portion of this increased stock 
would find its way into circulation, so as to supply the monetary wants 
of the country. . 


VUES Besenvenv vensam? 


OUR RAILROAD SY8TRH.* 
BY THE HON, JOSIAH QUIXOY, OF BOSTON. 


The most superficial observer cannot fail to be struck with the extent 
of our railroads, with the excellence of much of their engineering, and 
with the vast motive power they are able to employ. Tunnels have beea 
bored through mountains, viaducts carried over valleys, and the treacher. 
ous swamp has become firm set earth beneath the iron highway. With 
a double track any line of railway offers an slmost unlimited capacity for 
the transportation of passengers and freight. No amount of traffic could 
well be offered, no concourse of passengers could well assemble, that a 
properly managed railroad could not accommodate. Why, then, are the 
trains comparatively empty and infrequent? The trader wishes to give 
his personal attention to the selection of his goods. The mechanic aad 
laborer wish to go where labor is abundant to return as soon as it is 
dull. The New Englander would like to go West and see what it is that 
feeds him, and send home from full graparies the supply for his family or 
town. The citizen of the West would like to go to New England and see 
who it is that clothes him, and, leaving his onan receive many bales of 
clothing adapted to his market. The citizen of South Carolina would 
like to come to the North and learn how little animosity of feeling has 
survived the war. The enterprising young man in New York, fighting 
bis way up from poverty, wanted to visit the South, to cultivate friendly 
relations and cultivate the chances of profitable trade. Intimate intes- 
course and easy mingling of the different sections of the nation is the tree 
means for a permanent and sound reconstruction of the Union. The price 
of bread on the sea-board, the value of land in the West, the payment of 
our indebtedness to foreign nations in our own products, all call upon our 
railroads for reduced freights and reduced passage. To effect this, great 
mea of trade and traffic must be controlled by the people for the 
people. 

A paralysing monopoly is exemplified in our present railway system’ 
and it ie a monopoly that no increase in the number of raillways can 
affect. Patentees and authors hase a mild form of monopoly for a limited 
time. For a few years they are enabled to charge a hiphuprine for their 
_ inventions or booke. Observe how these monopolies differ from a railw 
monopoly. Their time is limited and their sphere of operation boialastad: 
In afew years the most important invention can be used by the public 
without any restriction, and until that time comes, if the priee is too high, 
no one is compelled to use it. But bow different is the case with rail- 
roads? The public must use them and pay the monopolists’ price, not 
for a limited time, but for ever, if our present system is permitted to be 
permanent. For the State has authorized the directors of a railroad to 
conduct its business as may best conduce to their own ease and the in- 
terest of the shareholders. And so these directors may aay to the public, 
“You have no complaint to make. You may travel about the country 
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in any other way you please. If you ehoose to try it, you had better take 
food for yourself and irises for your animal, Si aoe aalitote for camp- 
ing out, for our railroads have destroyed all wayside inns and annihilated 
all rival lines of stages. Or, if you have a few superfluous millions, and 
can get a new charter through the Legislature, you may put down a new 
track by our side, when we will either buy you out or agree upon a com- 
mon tariff and let the people pay tribute to two railroads instead of one!” 
_ Seeing then how completely we are in the power of railway managers, 
it is interesting to learn the actual cost of the transportation we are com- 
pelled to accept. At what cost per mile can a ton of freight be carried 
on a railway? 

There is a prevalent opinion that the charges must be proportioned to 
the cost of construction—that when the cost is heavy the charges must 
be proportionably great. Now the English railways on which the greatest 
amount of capital per mile has been expended are precisely those on which 
the fares are lowest. The Charing Cross Railway, for instance, cost a 
million and a half sterling, or seven million five hundred thousand dollars 
in gold per mile; and yet passengers are carried at a lower rate than on 
some railways that were constructed at a hundredth part of that cost. The 
error arises from confounding the cost of the machinery by which the 
passengers are conveyed with the cost of the conveyance iteelf—when the 
fares exceed the actual expense incurred in vonveyance, it becomes a mere 
question of numbers as to what fares best pay. 

A pound of coke under a locomotive boiler wil] evaporate five pints of 
water; in this evaporation a mechanical force is developed sufficient to 
draw two tons’ weight on a railway a distance of one’ mile in two minutes ! 
The same weight in a stage-coach on a common road would require four 
horses, and occupy siz minutes. Dr. Lardner says: “To transport a train 
with 240 passengers from London to Birmingham and back, 200 miles 
each way, in three hours and a half, is effected by a mechanical force pro- 
duced by the combustion of five tons of coke, the value of about £5. To 
carry the same number by stage-coaches would require twenty coaches and 
380 horses, and would be performed in twelve hours. The anoinaly is, 
that while the cost is reduced to less than one-twentieth, the fares have, 
on an average, not been reduced one-half.” 

In pursuing this are I regret to be compelled to rely so much on 
English authorities. But the managers of our American railroads seem 
to object to our getting at statistics. The president of a principal one 
confeseed before a legislative committee that they only divided their ex- 
penses in their report to the Legislature, which was made up arbitrarily, 
as best they could. But in England their returns are more exact. 

The following estimates of the English Board of Trade are made upon 
the principle that the ordinary current expenses of the establishment are 
paid, the railway kept in state of efficient repair by the substitution of new 
rails and sleepers for old ones, and all other work of a similar kind which 
may be necessary, such as pe the rolling stock, edgines, wagons, 
carriages, and tracks in order, rep acing them by new ones when neces- 
sary. All this outlay is comprised in hee meen ; 

The average expenditure per train per mile, ing all the railways in 
the United Kingdom, has, according to the reports of the Board of Trade 
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for the year 1868, been 28, 7d. (62 cents). The different items which go 
to form the whole are from the data furnished by the eompanies and re- 
produced by the Board of Trade. , ae 

It is to be observed that thie average expenditure per train per mile in- 
. cludes goods, coal, and other mineral trains, conveying two or three hun- 
dred tons each, as well as passengers. 


AVERAGE COST OF CONVEYING A TEAIM A MILB. 


d. ete, 

Maintenance of Way and WWOTKS ccleciclcic clciciclocleiceiee ciasicicicisieis cee ae 0 ty 11 
Locomotive Power....... GING sisiava(eleleleialsicieleieieier® Sais eseiseie sien salsa 0 9 18 
Repaire and Renewal of Oarriages and Wagons. ....scescssresceees O 2} 5 
General Traffic Oharges..... LOUEOU CHODUABOOOS ABCD UCOONCDOOEUOOM Week) 18 
Rates and Taxes 1} . Government Duty ldivcess cee Seessccovecsse UC ot 5 
Cowpenestion for Personal Injury »nd Loss of Goods.... 02 sseees - 0-04 1 
Legal and Parliameatary Expenses... .....ccesceseore FCOUUCIOL Ale b 
Miscellaneous Working Expenses not included in the above.......... 0 3 4 
3 7% or 63 


The first three items, amounting to le, 4d., or 38c., are direct. They 
are the actual expenses incurred in the conveyance of each train. The 
others, amounting to 1s. 2}d., or 29c., embrace the general expenditure of 
the establishments, which must be paid, whether the trains run or not. 

Again, a contest took place between the London and Northwestern and 
the Great Northern Compauies. The fares for passengers were, for the 
first class, each one hundred miles one shilling (24 cents) and ninepence 
(18 cents), or less than a farthing (half a cent) a mile; and for second 
class, in carriages, comfortably cushioned, one shilling and two pence, or 
& penny for seven miles. These trains carried on an average six hundred 
passengers; two hundred first and four hundred second cless, the fares for 
the double trip amounting in all to one hundred and seventy-five pounds. 
The cost per train per mile was two shillings and seven pence, taking the 
double distance of four hundred miles. The whole expense of the traic, 
both the direct expense and the proportionate expense of the management, 
comes to fifty guineas, and the receipts, as we have seen, te one hundred 
and seveoty-four pounds, leaving a profit of nearly two hundred and fifty 
per cent. on the conveyance of passengers by each train. The Joes was 
calculated to be one-half per cent. on their dividends. 

A similar contest took place between the Southeastern Railroad and 
the Great Western for the London and Reading traffic, which lasted about 
a year and ahalf. Passengers were carried, per hundred miles, firat class 
at the rate of two shillings and three pence (54 cents), second class one 
shilling and six pence (35 cents). 

In this case the chairman stated that the Company lost nothing by the 
change in fares; they paid the same dividends, and were well satisfied to 
goon. Yet these roadr were charging on one part of their lines ten 
times as much as on the other parts, and on those parts where they were 
carrying lowest their profits’amounted to about 250 per cent. in the cost 
of conveyance of each train. 

The Edinburgh and Glasgow and the Caledonian Companies, in cons: 
qustes of a dispute, reduced their fares to about one-eighth of the ordinary 
charges, from 8, 6, and 4 shillings to 1s, 9d. and 6d. 
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The Edinburgh paid ove per cent. per annum less to their sharebolders ; 
and the loss to the Caledonian was calculated at something less thau one- 
half per cent. on theirs, These jares were by all trains, The charge per 
hundred miles was, first class 28.,3d. (54 cents), second Is. 9d. (42 cents), 
third 1s. 2d. (28 cents). 

If we put into a tabular form the original fares, the reduced fares and 
= loss of profits incurred by the reduction of the dividends will show 

us: 

OBIGINAL YARES, RETURN TICKETS, 


b Miles- 

London and Northwestern; ..ss.csccoccecceoseae . 40 Sian one 380 

Great: Northern icsce sclosscicsou sess ows ceccteces 14 40 9 60 Lame 410 

GomphonsterO sc os ccesvececesscestsvoseccesesas 2 40 1 80 ie nmened 184 

Edinburgh and Glasgow.........cccccccccsecee 1 93 1 44 96 46 

OCaledonlinre cor cctcccc ec scceccccics cesscece 1 92 1 44 96 65 

REDUCED FARES, RETURN TICKETS, 

Loss Per eent. 

$e 8a $8.  inDiv. per ann. 

London and Northwestern............ 1 80 1 20 — 2 40 + 

Great INOKtDEIN ccoccccecseccaccctece 1 SO 1 20 — 4 40 4 

Southeastern eeeee COCe re eee eeesseeseoe 12 48 ——— se 7 
Edinburgh and Glaagow.....sceseosre 24 18 12064480) 1 

Caledonian sete are ois cisieeclerstsre stewasomne 24 18 12 2 40 =z 


We have now before us the results, in a financial point of view, of very 
high, moderate, low, and extremely low, prices; and we find that it makes 
comparatively but very little difference in the annual dividends, not ex- 
ceeding in any case one per cent., whether they charge one farthing a 
mile for first-class passengers, or fourteen farthings—the two extremes; 
and the others are in the same proportion. It however happens, that 
although the difference in profit is not great, fourteen farthings would in- 
variably pay better than ona; and as the companies have no legal obliga- 
tion to consider anything but their own interest, and, as it would increase 
the labor of their manager, they would adopt the fourteen if they have 
no otber choice. The monopolist, having no fear of competition, has only 
to consider what rate pays him best, and adopt that rate accordingly. 

Thus far for passengers. When used only for freight the results are 
equally striking. 

Mr. Galt says: “ What could be more interesting to the public than to 
hear the chairman of the Northwestern Railroad inform his shareholders 
that the cpst of coal at the pit’s mouth was 8s., and the carriage to Lon- 
don being so much a ton, they could deliver it at such a price, which 
would leave a good profit. Now, the chairman never give there details, 
but seem totally unable to comprehend any question put for the purpose 
of elicitiog such information. There are secrets in every trade, and rail- 
way directors uaturally wish to keep all information from the public that 
right raise a popular outcry against them. What is patent is the enor- 
mous loss the nation sustains, eo long as the present system continues.” 

“ We have, however,” he adda, “ one case, and one case only, on record, 
in which the chairman ofa railway company eotered fully into the matter, 
giving the most minute details of expenditure ; thereby showing the actual 
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cost of conveyance of coal, per ton, to the metropolis, and incidentally to 
any other place. An outcry was made by the shareholders of the Eastern 
Counties Railway against their chairman for carr coal at rates that 
did not pay. In answer to the charges he gave the following minute 
detail of expenditure signed by the traffic manager : i 

Mr. Gooch’s report: “ This traffic is worked in full trains. Each train 
contains not less thirty wagons, at 64 tons each, 190 tons net load ; for 
which the sum paid by the contractor is 8s. 7d. per mile, or about a half. 
penny per ton. The cost to the company is as follows: 


lat. Locomotive PpoWer...cescccesercvcccccveccvescseccoes ee 

2d. Guards eeeee SOCOCSASSCHESHOTSEHEECHSSHSCHEHES EEO E ee@eesee e@eeoeereeeesneoo® 60 
8d. Green lamps and oil. ....ceeces Cecorcesece e@ecceccces eee geteees 1.4 
4tb, Permanent Way.......ccccccccccsccscsosece BODDOCOCOOORO ODEON EY 
6th. Managemect and office expenses...s.sccscccvesccrsrseseccsecce 100 


Total coat per mile per train of working expenses......c.ccccreccsecee 12.18 


But as these trains return empty, only earning money in one direction, 
this account must be doubled; and would give a total aum two shillings 
two pence farthing, or 53 cents, to earn 8a, 7d., or showing a profit of 
nearly 800 per cent. As the contractors found the wagons, which might 
be calculated at 89d. a mile, the entire expenditure would be brought up 
to 2s. 6d., or 60 cents, for the double journey. The cost, therefore, for 
conveying each ton of coal is 1s. 4d., or 32 cents, for a hundred miles.” 

I cannot conclude without a further quotation from Mr. Galt, who 
Says: 

“ The policy hitherto acted upon by railway directors, and, considering 
them as traders, not an unfair one, has been to keep the public in com- 
plete ignorance of the internal werking of our railway system, so far as 
regards the extremely low rate at which passengers and goods can be 
conveyed on railways.” But an ingenious chairman might aay: “The 
fact is that we and all other companies can carry passengers at exceeding 
low rates. A first-class passenger we can carry four miles for a farthing 
(one half of a cent), a second-class six miles for a farthing, and a third- 
class ten miles for a farthing, and all beyond that, with fairly loaded 
trains, is profit. When the public come to know that a presenger can be 
conveyed one hundred miles for two penca halfpenny (or five cents). far 
which he is charged eight shillings and four pence (or two dollars), and 
that a ton of coal can be brought from the north of England for about a 
shilling (24 cents), the cost being there six or seven shillings, and the 
price in London four or five times that sum, it requires no prophet to for- 
tel! that the days of railway monopoly, in private bands, will in this 
country (England) soon be numbered.” Bat however great may be the 
benefits accruing to the pecple from the low fare system, they are un- 
attainable under the present mode of maragement. The presidents of 
these roads would not be justified in trying experiments, or in sacrificing 
one per cent. on the dividends of their shareholders.” 

There is one point to which I would call particular attention. The 
amount annually es for freight far exceeds that paid for passage. The 
latter is paid by the thousands who travel, the former by the millions who 
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stay at home. Complaints are often made of the exhorbitance of the 
former, very seldom of the latter. The one is a direct tax levied on the 
travelling, the latter an indirect tax levied on the whole community. The 
merchant makes no complaint, for the consumer pays it. The consumer 
makes no complaint, for he is not aware how raion of the price be pays 
goes to transportation. He does not know that with the full freights the 
railway might command, prices could in many cases be reduced one-half. 
He does not realize that the monopolist has no reason for increasing the 
amount of freight, as the high price he receives makes it a matter of small 
account to bim whether the load is heavy or light. Let us take an ex- 
mg Coal at the pit’s mouth in Pennsylvania is worth about a dollar 
and ahalfaton. Let us take the English price of thirty-two cents a ton 
for a lundred miles, and a third for depreciated currency, making about 
forty-three cents a ton, 

The distance to Philadelphia is about three hundred miles; a citizen 
buys ten tons and pays cost and freightage, which, together, amounts to 
about $2 79 a ton or $27 90 for the lot. While he is congratulating 
himself on the reduction, a railroad employee enters and says the market 
price of the coal is eight dollars; we have been obliged to send in the 
first bill at cost, and now present one for te profits, which amount to 
five dollars and twenty-one cents 2 too. Fifty-two dollara and ten cents 
for the difference! If the profits should be stated in this way, even a 
Philadelphia Quaker would be justified in saying, “ Verily, friend, thy 
profit is exorbitant.” 

Now I have no complaint to make of shareholders in our railroads, In 
many cases it is koown that they receive a moderate interest on their in- 
vestinent. But it ie not patent how enormous is the loss sustaine) by the 
nation while the present system continues. Let us take the case of colin 
England. Mr. Galt eays: “ We can buy it at the pit’s mouth, and traes- 
port it to the metropolis for seven or eight shillings per ton; but as a 
general rule we pay four times that price in London. The price the poor 
pay for the small quantity they are able to purchase at a time during a 
severe winter, the extent to which they are cheated, and the sufferings 
they in consequence endure, are mattars every one is well acquainted with. 
Monopoly charges them three or four hundred per cent. in ordinary times, 
and in extraordinary as much as it cao lay on.” Let the people make the 
calculation—take the English cost of 32 cents a ton a huaodred miles and 
add what you please for America—and see if they do not find that the 
companies are authorized to, and do charge that sum many times over, 
and that the public have not the slightest power or control in regulating 
these charges. 

Let us take again the tariff charged by expresemen for parcels and pack- 
ages. What a bleesing it would be to hundreds of families in the city 
and the country if they could procure, at a moderate charge, the produce 
from various parts. The Pust-office carries small parcels by the railway 
in many cases for less by one-fourth than they can be carried by the ex- 

ress on the same train. I can send by the Post-office, to apy part of the 
nited States, a package weighing four pounds, and have it delivered with 
my letters at a charge far below the express tariff. In the one case it is 
done by a State monopoly which is under strict control and directed oaly 
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for the public good. In the other it is done by a private monopoly guided 
by private interest and charging whatever it pleases. At the present rates 
the charges for small parcels of little value are prohibitory. Distance 
make but little difference in cost, as the expense of collecting and deliver- 
ing is the same whether the article is conveyed twenty or two hundred 
iniles, and if a ton of goods can be couveyed two hundred miles for thirty- 
two cents the cost of transporting small articles is hardly appreciable. 

The papers are full of the glories of consolidated lines with $150,000,000 
of capital—and of the great convenience of expresses and sleeping palaces, 
and red, white and blue cars. Now, if common report is to be believed, 
these are owned by private individuals or companies, who in some cases 
secure favorable contracts by giving managers of roads stock gratuitously 
or at a low price, who thus share with them the immense profits they 
make out of the community, and prevent avy outsiders from competing 
with them. If this is not the casé the public should be disabused. 

Mr, Galt thus sums up the whole matter: 

“The very low cost of the conveyance of passengers and merchandise on 
railways is proved by calculations founded on the traffic returns from the 
Board of trade and the companies. It is shown that a passenger, taking 
an average of the three classes, can be conveyed a hundred miles when an 
engine is fully loaded, as in excursion trains, for four pence (eight cents), 
that charge not ouly covering every direct expense, bat also a fair per 
centage added for the general expenditure of the establishment. A ton of 
merchandise can be conveyed a hundred miles for a little more than a 
shilling (twenty-four cents. The tariff for the different kinds of merchan- 
dise as at presept charged is given, whereby it is seen that the general 
charge in many cases is more than twenty times what it costs the com- 

anies.” 

3 But notwithstanding all this there is no cause of complaint, except 
against the system which is permittted to continue. The directors hold these 
highways as a trust, to be exercised not for the benefit of the general com- 
munity, but solely for the profit of the general stockholders, to whom the 
railways are supposed exclusively to belong, and by whom these directors 
are paid for their services. Their object is to obtain the greatest profit 
for the shareholders, with the least trouble to themselves, without any 
more regard to the interests of the public than is necessary for effecting 
that object. 

Perhaps no more striking case can be adduced to this fact than that of 
the Western Railroad in Massachusetts, Thia road was one of the first in 
the world that was carried over great elevations, It was built by the 
contributions of patriotic eitizens with the assistance of the State. The 
object was to bring freight and passengers from the West by way cf Al- 
bany and Springfield to the capital of Maseachusetta. The road was sup- 
posed to be extremely successful. Shareholders who received ten 
cent. on their investment, and editors who rode free and skared the hos- 

italities of the officers, were loud in their praises of its management. 
ut an application for a purchase by the State led to an investigation, 
when it was found that for twenty years there had not been added one 
car to accommodate the freight business between Boston and Albany, and 
that the through tonnage of the Western Railroad to Boston was a trife 
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Sey in 1847 than in 1865, although the tonnage arriving at Albany 
2s rail had increased 149 per cent. It was found that produce from the 

est was sent by other routes, hundreds of miles out of the way, and 
much of what came to Albany was sent down the Hudson to New York 
by boat, from New York to New Haven or Hartford, and by railroad from 
those cities to Springfield, 200 miles out of the way, with two or three 
additional handlings. Now, when it was found that the President of the 
Western Railroad was interested in some or all of these modes of convey- 
ance, some persons felt indignant, but they had no just cause. It was the 
Rio not any man, who was in fault. The course of the directors of 
this road may not have been patriotic or philanthropic, but it was entirely 
lawful. The road between Springfield and Worcester could learn all that 
was required by the sharebolder. The State directors made no com- 
plaints, and the Jaw gave the people no rights which a railway director 
was bound to respect. 

How, then, can such abuses be remedied? It is evident that the in- 
terest of the railways, as at present managed, is to do a small business at 
a large price, and that the interest of the public in cheap food and cheap 
transportation requires that a large businesss should be done at a smaller 
one. These great thoroughfares are arteries of trade, and should never 
be entrusted to private monopolists or speculators. They should be 
managed by those who are directly responsible to the people, and who 
have an interest in facilitating business rather than earning dividends. 

There is but one way of effecting this object—the purchase of the great 
thoroughfares by the State or the nation. If I were called upon to pro- 
pose a plan, it would be that the State or the United States should pur- 
chase the great trunk railroads, furnish the locomotive power, and lay 
down a third or, if necessary, a fourth track, exclusively for freight. This 
should be carried at a regular and comparatively slow rate of speed, and 
the road be open to free competition for all persons, companies or corpora- 
tions who might desire to put passenger, freight or mail trains thereor 
being subject to such regulations and liable to such tolls as Congress or 
the State Legislature might establish. 

If these railroads ehould be purchased by the government, either of 
State or nation, the shareholders might be induced to giving up property 
from which a fluctuating dividend was received and take in exchange a 
fixed annuity for an equal or a less amount. Those in favor of the bills 
now before Congress find some objections. They say that millions of the 
stock upon which dividends are paid, and the public are taxed, should 
never have been issued, that they are in the cant phrase merely ‘‘ water.” 
That the roads can now be constructed at a far less expense, and that the 

ublic should not be called upon to pay for that which should never have 
fad an existence—that is, for shares on which a cent has never been paid 
by the shareholders, If these shares were held now by those to whom 
they were originally given, there would be force in the argument, but as 
many are the property of those who had nothing to do with pouring in 
the water, they should not be prejudiced by another’s action. 

There is one consideration that renders the right of the State to take 
these roads on payment of a fair equivalent eminently just, Railroad 
corporations are different from any others. The State entrusts to the cor. 
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poration the highest privilege she possesses, that of “ eminent domaia.” 
She permits these officers to take from the citizen, without his consent, 
any bond they please, and only give him the privilege of obtaining what a 
jury consider the land would be worth in the market, with no respect to 
his interests or associations, or to the injury it may- do to his other prop- 
erty. This power is entrusted solely for the public good, and when the 
public interest demands it the State should again exercise their right of 
eminent domain, and take, on the payment of a just eum, for the public 
good what they previously granted for that good, and not for the profit of 
private speculators. 

To many charters, as originally granted, any person could put his ear 
riages on the road by paying tolls to the “a3 pa The great expense of 
locomotives and want of depot grounds rendered this a dead letter. A 
different policy would reverse it. 

I am well aware that the managers of railroads throughout the country 
will look upon the proposition to make so great a reduction of fares with 
distrust. They may say “that it is a preposterous plan, utterly uesup- 
ported by facts, resting entirely on assumption,” the very language that 
was used by Col. Muberly, the Secretary of the General Post Office, when 
Rowland Hill propo-ed to reduce the postage to a uniform rate—from 
sixpence (12c.) toa penny (2c) We all know the triumphant success 
that bas attended the measure, both as a financial advantage and a na- 
tional blessing. It was not many years before the number of letters in 
England increased from seventy-five to seven hundred millions per an 
num, and a greater revenue than under the old tariff. 

Citizens accustomed to the old monopoly will say, your prices will 
ever pay the cost ef runniog and keeping the road and rolling-stock in 
repair and provide also a million for the payment of the State's interest. 
My answer is, that the experience in England shows that the freight and 
passengers are trebled hy such a reduction, and treble the through, with 
a moderate addition on the prices of way business, will raise the amount 
But it is not essential that it should pay at once; ultimately it will do so. 
The States are not entering into a speculation for profit. Whatever they 
lose, the people will gain ten times over, in the increase of the value of 
ee property, and in the decrease of the price of all the necessaries of 
ife. 

Sir Robert Peel, in 1841, said in effect to Parliament, “Give me a di- 
rect paytnent ot five millions per annum, and I will reduce the taxation 
on tea, coffee, sugar, and all the necessaries of life to the amount of 
twenty.” He redeered bis pledge. He reduced the revenue derived 
fron those sources that amount, and the increased consumption arising 
from the reduction of price made up three-fourths of the loss to the reve- 
nue, and the income tax paid the rest. A statesman like Sir Rubert Peel 
would say to our legislators, “* Purchase these roads, put a direct tax on 
the State, pat the freiglhts from the West at a price that will only cover 
the cost of repairs and tran-portation, and you will return to the people 
annually millioas in the reduction of the prices of corn, flour, wheat, pork, 
beef, wool, cotton, cheese, butter, coal, iron, and in short, of every 
production of your country, to the universal relief of the poorer and 
commercial classes, You will double the taxable property of your capi- 
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tal, and of every town and city on the line of railroad, or connected with 
it. You will enable the poor man to travel, not alone, but with his wife 
and children, and you will connect the different sections of the country in- 
d'ssolubly with one another.” 

To this purchase I anticipate three objections, First, It involves the 
necessity of a new debt either for the State or the nation. But a debt 
based on property of such great and increasing value would command tha 
money at a rate that would enable the government to reduce the fares and 
freights at once from one-third to one-half, and provide a sinking fund for 
the papayas of the outlay. What financier would hesitate to run in 
debt for a property that would thus pay both priocipal and interest, and 
ensure immense and incalculable benefits to his family. The people are 
the family of the republic. 

A second objection is that railways cannot be as well managed by the 
representatives of the people as by those chosen by private shareholders. 
If by this is meant that they cannot be as well managed for the purpose 
of giving large dividends to stockholders to make the fortunes of man- 
agers, I allow it. But if railroads are made for the people, and not the 
people for railroads, I deny it. The Western railroad of Massachusetts 
was admirably managed. By what it did between Springfield and Wor- 
cester, it gave ten per cent. to the shareholders, and by what it did not do, 
between Albeny and Springfield, it gave princely fortunes to its managers. 
But in the meantime, the people of New England paid millions of dollars 
more for the transportation of Western produce than they would have 
done under the system that I recommend. The best management for the 
public is that which does the business for the lowest price. Besides this, 
the directors are, by my system, relieved from furnishing and loading and 
unloading of cars, and eonfined to the care of the road bed and the fur- 
pishing of power. 

But the great objection made to the possession of these roads by the 
State or nation is, that their management will get into politics. To which 
it may be replied, that it is already in politics, and in a most disastrous 
way. The real question is, Can republican institutions and the present 
powerful monopolies exist together? It is notorious that large sume are 
spent in bribing and influencing legislature: to allow these corporations to 
assess yet heavier taxes on the people. They have too much of the law 
on their side, and their wealth enables them to retain all the best ability 
of the bar. A gentleman of Pennsylvania, one of the first financiers in the 
Jand, had a controversy with one of these corporations in another State. 
He told me he went from one end of it to the other, and could find no 
lawyer of any weight or distinction who was not retained against him. 
And if I can believe statements confidently made to me, this monopoly of 
legal talent exists to-day in Massachusetts. There is no fault to be found 
with gentlemen of the legal profession. It is their interest and duty to 
aid with their counsel and influence those who are able to retain them. 
But we must object to the existence of a power that can appropriate all 
the talent and learning of a profession, and deprive the people of the na- 
taral protectors of their rights in any controversy to which encroachments 
may provoke them. No person whose attention has not been directed to 
the subject can have any idea of the influence and power these monopolies 
exert. They control the press to a perilous extent. There are, 
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no doubt, honorable exceptions, but you will generally find 
the columns of influential journals too full to admit any criticiem on 
the doings of railway managers. I bave heard of cases when such com- 
inunications have been refused when the writers offered to pay for them as 
advertisements. Merchants often come to me with complaints, but they 
almost invariably charge me not to mention their names. Why! “Ido 
business on the road, and it will never do for me to get the ill will of the 
managers,” or “1 have need of bank accommodation, and a knowledge that 
I ever said anything against corporations in which they were interested 
might prejudice me with Directors,” In short, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the people must undertake this reform for themselves, They 
will have small assistance from so called leaders who are troubled with 
political aspirations or financial necessities. But in the hands of the people, 
as soon as the necessary information can be diffused among then, this 
great movement is safe. The management of railways will yet be ve-ted 
in the State, and every citizeo will be an outspoken aad interested detect- 
ive to see that the duty is well performed. 


Rattroap Leorstation—C. F. Apame, Jr.—The article on “ Railroad 
Leyisiation” which appeared in the November isaue of the magazine was 
frum the pep of Charles Francis Adams, Jr., of Boston. 


MR. MeCOLLOCH’S ANNUAL BEPORT, 


The balance sheet of the nation for the last fiscal year has just been 
laid before Congress in the usual reports, according to law, and we have 
now before us, in a compendious, authentic shape, for the information 
of Congress and the people, a record of the doings of the Federal 
Treasury, with the receipts and disbursements of its several bureaus 
during the most interesting period of our financial history as a nation. 
Because of its prominent interest we give up a large part of our space 
to Mr. McCulloch’s very elaborate report, which, with the accom- 
panying documents, is unusually voluminous, although from some cause 
it dues not seem to have commanded quite so much attention as his 
former efforts. Among the momentous matters on which just now the 
pubiic will seek information in these volumes, the first in point of im- 
potuiee is the public debt, whose burden and pressure were made 

vavier last year by a large increase of our gold-bearing bonds and by 
t «payment of the accumulated interest of nearly 20 per cent. on the 
compound notes, which have recently matured. From this and other 
causes, which we omit for the present, the interest disbursements for the 
Whole tisca: year, were ¥143,781,591. Next year they will be la 
stil. I 1866 the interest amounted only to 896,894,260; in 1865. to 
$77,397,712; in 1864, to $58,685,421, and in 1863, to $24,” 29,846. 

It ix certainly fortunate that we have been able to reduce the princi 
of our debt while the pressure of the interest was smaller, for eae er 
W -iall be less successful in that respect than some of our financial pro- 
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phets have been promising vs, As to the reduction which has been re. 
ported since 1865 we should remember that part of it is rather nominal 
than real. For in that year we had the army to pay off and other 
vast disbursements to make. So we over-borrowed or anticipated the 
revenue of the year, and, as the British and French governments often 
do, we repaid the over-borrowed money as fast as we collected our 
taxes. Besides this, the interest on the compound notes for 1865 and 
1866 was not paid at all during those years, because it did not accrue 
until the maturing of the notes, some of which have now eight or nine 
‘months to run. Still, with all these explanations and deductions, the 
iat we have made in keeping down and consolidating the public 

ebt is very satisfactory. During the latest months of the war few of 
us anticipated that the aggregate would fall below 3,000 millions, and 
very good judges asiltnatee it at 3,500 millions, or more. Nor, con- 
sidering the sigautic dimensions of our five years’ war fcr the Union, 
did that amount seem extravagant. Yet, as Mr. McCulloch tells us, 
the debt never exceeded 2,758 millions, and we have brought down this 
nominal aggregate to about 2,490 millivns, which is prubably as low a 
point as, for the present, we should aim at. Our great task is set so 
far as the debt is concerned for the current year. It is this: to get rid 
of all the troublesome mass of short date Treasury obligations, and con 
vert them into long bouds, The most mischievous part of this short 
paper has been already called in and cancelled. The temporary loans, 
the certificates ot indebtedness, and other interest-bearing demand obli« 
gations have been paid off, and such embarrassing loans will never, we 
presum», be negotiated again. ‘Lhey were useful as an expedient of 
war finance, but with returning peace their usefulness vanished. and they 
became a scurce of weakness, a treacherous nuisance, and a snare. The 
Seven-Thirty notes now aggregate no more than 338 millions, out of 830 
millions originally issued ; and the compound notes are all paid off, 
except about 70 millions, which will mature at intervals from now to 
November next. 

The small compass into which the short obligations are shrinking, re- 
minds us of the near approach of the time when vur gold-bearing dett 
will have touched its highest point. In view ot that contingency, Mr. 
McUulloch puts forth a proposition to offer to the public a six percent. 
loan in hick to consolidate all existing indebtedness of the Government 
In its present shape the plan is made needlessly repulvive and impracti. 
cable by being coupled with a curious project fur paying to the States 
20 millions a year from the National l'reasury as taxes. We refer our 
- readers to Mr. McCulloch’s own argument’about this unprecedented me- 
thod of making the Treasury at Washington tributary to the several 
treasuries of the individual States. At present we need nut discuss it 
further than to suggest, whether, if there be a need to pay the States any 
commutation for their being forbidden to tax the national securities, th: 
better way would not be to vote the proper amounts annually out of th 
revenue. It is one of the least of the evils uf this scheme, that it woul 
open a new door for the admission of peculation and fraud into the de. 
partments at Washington. If Mr. McCulloch’s new five-six-t'renties 
could be negotiated at all he must submit to unfavorable terms; and 
in distributing the one per cent. tax in proportion to the population he 
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would impose an unjust burden on the citizens of the few States where 
the bonds are chiefly held; for he would compel these persons to pay 
a part of the taxes of other States where the bond-holders are relatively 
few. 

The proper plan, no doubt, is to consolidate the debt into a long 5 
cent. loan; as we have often repeated, an absolute long loan is preferable 
to a conditional one. It might run for not less than 30, nor more than 
50 years, and shuuld be subject to the existing sinking fuod laws. The 
London Times lately accounted for the high rates of interest we are pay- 
ing on our debt by the statement that the vast aggregate of 1t consisted 
of terminable annuitfes, which would expire in 20 or 40 years. The 8 
per cent. we pay on our long bonds was represented as being in 8 
repayment of a hom instalment of the principal. This extraordi 
mistake on the part of the leading London journal may perhaps contain 
a valuable suggestion. At any rate it is worth our while to consider 
whether a part, at least, of our foreign debt might not be converted into 
terminable annuities on a satisfactory basis. The present stagnation of 
the money market of Europe, and the indisposition to invest in ordinsry 
securities, which is especially complained of in England, originates chiefly 
with the class of persons to whom a terminable annuity would be attrac- 
tive. We offer the suggestion not as final, but as worthy of discussion 
and examination. We are not sure that it would be practicable; but if 
80, it would no doubt be a very judicious step for us to take a large 
of the 350 millions, or 400 millions, of United States bonds which are 
held abroad and convert them into terminable annuities; while the rest, 


_ together with our bonds held at home, should be consolidated into absolute 


long bonds, bearing a low rate of interest. The mischievous proposi- 
tions which have been made to pay off the debt in greenbacks will 
perhaps do all the service they are capable of conferring on the National 
credit, if they lead us to settle upon and to establish some comprehen- 
sive method of consolidating our debt on a firm unimpeachable foun- 
dation. 

The question of consolidating the debt is only second in importance 
to that of contracting the currency. As we hinted a fortnight ago, the 
Committee of Ways and Means have introduced a bill revoking the con- 
tracting power given to the Secretary of the Treasury by the act of 
April, 1866. From the best information we can obtain, the inference 
seems inevitable that this Act will pass the House, but it will certainly 
meet a formidable opposition in the Senate. Still it does not follow that 
the discretion withdrawn from the Secretary, greatly to the relief of that 
overburdened officer, will not be vested slbswhesas or that contraction, if 
temporarily stopped, will not be renewed when it shall seem safe, need- 
ful, and for the good of the country. The plan has been more than once 
suggested in our columns of Ried a Committee to manage the Cur 
rency whose proceedings shall be public, and whose powers shall be 
clearly ascertained and laid down by the law. As to the necessity of 
contraction, with a view to the sppreciation of our redundant currency 
it is almost universally admitted, and the chief arguments for it are well 
put in Mr. McCulloch’s report. What is wanted, however, seems to be 
not to prove that contraction is necessary but to show how it can be done, 
how the transition from the small paper dollar to the large gold dollar 
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as a unit of value, and a measure of prices, can be made so gently and 
imperceptibly as to create scarcely a ripple on the surface of the financial 
currents. Two methods are proposed for meeting this difficulty. One is 
Mr. Broomall’s, which we briefly described last week ; ‘the other is to 
supply the place of cancelled greenbacks by legal tender notes which 
should bear interest so as gradually to lose their functions os currency. 
Perhaps both these plans are capable of being carried on together, each 
supplementing the deficiencies of the other. However this may be, we 
regret that Mr. McCulloch did not refer in his report to the comparative 
value of different methods of contraction. ‘ 

There are several other questions on which information will be eagerly 
sought io the Treasury report, During the last two or three years we have, 
beyond all doubt, caused our currency to appreciate in value, eo far as a 
vigorous contraction of its volume could contribute to that result. To 
prove this we have only to look at the figures. On the lst November, 
1865, the currency afloat amounted to 8925,757,080, which was distribu- 
ted as follows :—Greenbacks and fractional currency, $454,218,088 ; Na- 
tional and State bank notes, $270,000,000; interest-bearing notes, 
$205,549,042. A year Jater, in November, 1866, the aggregate cure 
rency was $885,295,935, of which the greenbacks were $417,683,695, 
the bank notes $320,000,000, and the interest-bearing notes $148,572,140. 
After the lapse of another year, on 1st November, 1867, the currency had 
fallen to $657,726,411, which was as follows :—Greenbacks and fractional 
currency, $387,871,277; National and State bank notes, $297,980,004; 
interest-bearing notes, $71,875,040. 

These changes are very suggestive. They show that during the fiscal 
year 1866-6, the volume of the currency was depleted by 44 millions, 
while during the past year the contraction reached the aggregate of 128 
millions. How, it is asked, could eo violent a contraction tolerable 
with so little of injury to business or disturbance of financial confidence f 
Why has the price of gold so stubbornly resisted while the downward 
pressure of prices was everywhere else universal? In what degree is the 
comparative ease of tue money market'during the rapid shrinkage of the 
currency to be ascribed to the fact that the chief part of the contraction 
has been done by means of interest bearing notes according to the method 
described above? Any man will do good service to the country who 
shall solve these problems, and shall show us how far they are explicable 
by rapid changes in the volume of business since the close of the war; 
by the cessation of the vast movements of greenbacks into and out of 
the Treasury ; by the use of a large amount of currency in the South; 
by the changes which have taken place in the demand for currency during 
the gradual shrinkage in the supply. We cannot help thinking that Mr. 
McCulloch would have spared himself some needless mistakes and would 
have given a more useful explanation of the phenomens if be had fixed his 
eyes more upon the domestic causes of currency perturbation and less upon 

e foreign exchanges. 
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DEPARTMENT REPORTS. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Treasury DepaRrMant, 
Wasuinetos, Nov. 30, 1867, 


In conformity with law, the Secretary of the Treasury has the honor to sab- 
mit to Congress this his regular annual report : 

The finances of the United States, notwithstandiog the contioued depreciation 
of the currency, are in a mach more ratisfactory condition than they were when 
the Sccretary had the honor to make to Congress bis last annual report. Since 
the first day of November, 1866, $493,990,263 34 of interest bearing notes, cer- 
tificates of indebted: ess and of temporary loans, have been paid or converted 
into bends ; and the public debt, deducting therefrom the cazb io the ‘Treasury, 
which 18 to be applied to its payment, bas been reduced $59,805,555 72. Dur- 
ing the same period decided improvement has also been witnessed in the general 
economi:s! condition of the country. The policy of contracting le currency, 
although rot enforced to the extent authorised by law, has prevented an expan- 
sion of credita, to which a redundant and especially a cepreciated currency ts al- 
ways ap incentive, and has had no little influence in stimulating labor and i- 
ere:.sing production. Industry has been steadily retarning to the healthy chan- 
nels frcm which it was diverted during the war, and although incomes have been 
small, and trade generally inactive, in no other commercial country bas twere 
been less financial embarrassment than in the United States. 

In order that the uction of the Secretary, in the financial administration of the 
Department, may be properly understood, a brief reference to the condition of 
the Treasury at the time the war was drawing to a close, and at some subse- 
quent periods, seems to be necessary. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION at THE CLOSE CF THE WAR. 


’ Qn the Slet day of March, 1865, the total debt of the United Ststes was 
$2,366.955,077 34, of the following descriptions, to wit: 


e- 


Buepoadel oc uninaiateqtsltt 

aepended or un) aisitions ... .... 

United States is 

Fractional currency 
TOM .cccsvcctucvecveccces OP ecccceceeene: ceoccervecscsccecs coecssee 438,487 003 38 

Cash 1 thé: Treasaryeitsccahsccstosncsactionswecantsonticesscnvecrissiicarvcns ne be 4a So a 


Total ...... SeiSvet atten Nester Meals gorrahas donsaivs white $2,806,985,077 34 


The resources of the Treasary consisted of the money io the pablic deposito- 
ries in different parts of the country, amounting as above stated to $56,481,924 
84 ; the revenues from internal taxes and custome duties, and the authority to 
issue bonds, notes, and certificates, under the followin, avis to th. following 
amounts: 


FOE FOOSE HH Boos Hoos EEE HOHE HES POOE EO Ee EEE DOCS 


Malking a total 0f...00.c.cscccoccccevcccsccescrces sovstccscccsccocccee 
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Certificates of indebtedness, payable one year from date, or earlier, at the option 
of the Government, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, might 
be issued to indefloite amount, bat only to public creditors desirous of receiving 
them io antisfaction of audited and sett ed demands against the United States. 

Early io April, the fall of Righmond and the surrender of the forces which 
had so long defended it, rendered certain that the war was soon to be terminated, 


and that provision mast be made for the payment of the army at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment. 


THE NEW LOAN. 


The exigency was great. * * * * But asa considerable amount of the 
Sevev-Thirty notes had recently been disposed of satisfactorily by the Department, 
and bad proved to be the most popular secarity ever offered to the le, the 
Secretary determined to rely upon them (although on the part of Government 
they were io many respects objectionable), and in order to insure speedy subscrip- 
tivns, to place them within the reach of all who wo be williog to invest in 
then. * * © * As evidence of the necessity that existed for prompt action 
in the negotiation of this loan, and the straits to which the Treasury was reduced, 
it will be remembered by thove who examined carefully the monthly statements of 
the Departments, that althoagh during the month of April, upward of one han- 
dred millions of dollars had been received from the sale of 7.30 notes, the unpaid 
requiritions, at ita close, had increased to $120,470,000, while the ca:b (coin aod 
currency) 10 all the pablic depositories amounted only to $16,835,800. It few 
meo intrasted with the management of the floances of s great nation were ever in 
@ position 80 embarrassing and trying as was that of the Secretary of the United 
States Treasury in the month of April and May, 1865, none certainly were ever 
0 happily und promotly relieved. * » te ig 

Between the first days of April and September, 1865, the Secretary used his 
authority to issue securities as follows : 


Bonds under the act of February 25, 1868........ 4) 66) ssawas Gece esaeiis ct cessvcen $4,088,600 
Bonds under the act of Jure 6,000,000 
Comp ‘und interest notes, act 890 
Cer, tes for awa bee 

Fractiunal currency, act Jane 
Sev. n-Thirty notes, March 8, 1 


On the 31st of August, 1865, the public debt reached the bighest poiot, and 
was mude up Of the following items, v.z : 


Punded Gebtevcscccc cco studysccosecescocssccs cosvedisssece'ses casaascssensisss-@ljl0006G) 108 00 
Matured vebt........ccccccccrce 0 sevecescerescssce seersees es cess receserevere 1,608,020 09 
Temporary 10am8.... 6 weceseessees Waccatincnrcccce 107, 18,7 3 16 
Ci cates of indebteiness ae aie-shine Miaaosttetias as euleslesscicsesdtice 088,000 00 
Five p-r cent. leg. }-tend r notes soso © coer 20000 Coccscccccce —S0V04,8 0:09 
Comp und interest legal tender notes.. 917,024,160 GO 
ven-Thirty ca ple Ad (hs Beacsee ones eee be 
bata aan eT ce oh oe Sh gaat br 
Su»penced :equisitions uncalled for 2,111,0U0 00 
cece reeccesceses coc ecees® ss 0ccceereresss soccer ceessccceroresercoes $2,845,007,.626 56 
Deduct cagh in Treagary........0.0.s00 escceceres desseeccwe 0000es eeveccoecece 89 218,005 18 
BalanCOvecscasticccs caricicssinsecvccs0sssiveceicd cote socdesessceceeesuiats idee $2, 757,609,571 43 


Of these obligations, it will be noticed, $684,138,959 were a I.gal-tender, 
to wil: 


United States notes..........+. Seevses pigoce hse ederadcsCuetersccvetesceceasevus tees $483, 160,569 
Five -€r cont, DOCS......ccccccceee scvccssreveseeees seccssssessessensestesce sere $3.054,230 
Compound Loterest NOCEE......00.06 POcee eres resceesersovooer 00900 serecceessocsees 217,024,160 


ee ee 


Total... cccccccccccesecccccssecccecevecces 000 cetccssccccesee secsescces cose GO0K 188,050 
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A very large portion of which were in circulation as currency. 

The Leesa loans were payable in thirty days from the time of deposit, af- 
ter a notice of ten days. 

The five per cent. notes were payable in lawful money, in one and two years 
from December 1, 1863. : 

The compound interest notes were payable in three ties from their respec- 
tive dates, all becoming due between the 10th day of June, 1867, and the 16th 
day of October, 1868. ; 

The Seven-Thirty notes were payable, in about equal proportions, in August, 
1867, and June and July, 1868, io lawfal morey, or convertible at matarity, at 
the plessure of the holder, into Five-Twenty bonds. : . 

The certificates of indebtedness would matore at various times between the 
3let of August, 1865, and the 2d day of May, 1867. 


THE FUNDING PROCESS. 


Daring the month of September, 1865, the army having been reduced nearly 
to a peace footing, it became apparent that the internal revenues and the receipts 
for castoms would be sufficient to pay all the expences of the Goverpmer.t aad 
the interest on the public debt, so that thenceforward the efforts ot the Secretary 
were to be turned from borrowing to fonding. Besides the United States notes 
in circulation, there were nearly $1,300,000,000 of debts in the form of interest- 
bearing notes, temporary loavs and certiticates of indebtedness, a portion of whick 
were maturing daily, and all of which, with the exception of the temporary Joana, 
(which, being in the nature of loans on call, might or might not be contioved, 
according to the will of the holders,) must be converted into bonds or paid is 
woney before the 16th of October, 1868. The country bad passed through a war 
unezampled in its expensiveness and sacrifice of lives ; it was afflicted with a re- 
dundant and depreciated currency ; prices of property and the coat of living had 
avanced correspondingly with the increase of the circulating medium : men, esti- 
matiug their means by a false standard of value, bad become reckless and extrav- 
agant io their expenditures paw habits; business, in the absence of a stable basis, 
was unsteady and speculative, and great financial troubles, the usual result of ex- 
pevsive wars seemed to be almost inevitable. It was ander such circamstances 
tbat the work of funding the rapidly matariog obligations of the Governmect 
ani restoring the specie standard was to he commenced. While the latter object 
could not be brought abont until the former had been accompliahed, it was higb- 
ly important that the necessity o! an early return to specie payments should never 
be lost sight of. At the same time, it seemed to the 8. cretary that a retarn to 
the trae meaeure of value, however desirable, was not of sufficient importance to 
justify the adoption of such measures as might prevent funding, and injariously 
»ffect those branches of industry from which reveoue was to be derived, much 
less such measures as might, by exciting alarm, precipitate the disaster which so 
moby : nticipated and feared. Thus the condition of the couatry and the ‘I'reas- 
ury determined the policy of tbe Secretary, which has been to convert the in- 
telts bectivg Dotes. temporary loaus, &c., in gold-bearing bonds, and to coa- 
tinct the paper circulation by the redemption of United States notes. For ihe 
last two years this policy has been steadily, but carefally pursued, and the result 
upon the whole bas beeo satisfactory to the Secretary, and, as he believes, to a 
large mejority of the people. Since the first day of September, 1865, the tem- 
porury loune, the certificates of indebtedness, and the five per cent. notes bave 
all xen paid, (with the exception of amall av.ounts of each not preented for 
puynient.) tbe compound interest notes have been reduced from $217.024.160 te 
$71,875,040, (11,560,000 having been takeo up with three per cent. ce: tificates ;) 

the seven and tbree-tenth notes from $830,000,000 to $337,978,800; the United 
States poles, inclading fractional currency, from $459,505,311 51 to $387.871,472 
39—whiie the cash in the Treasury has been increased from $88,218,055 13 to 
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$133,998,398 02, and the fanded debt bas been increased $686,584,800. While 
this bas been accomplished there has been no commercial crisis, and (outside 
of the Southern States, which are still greatly suffering from the effects of the war 
and the uneettled state of their industrial interests aad political affairs) 09 con- 
siderable financial embarrassment.’ 


RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


In his last report, the Secretary remarked that “ After a carefal survey of the 
whole field, he was of the opipion that specie payne might be resamed, and 
ought to be resumed, as early as the lst day of July, 1868, while he indulged 
the hope that such would be the character of fatare legislation and such the con- 
dition of our productive industry that this most desirable event might be brought 
abont at a still earlier day.” ‘These anticipations of the Secretary may not be 
fally realized. The grain crope of 1866 were barely sufficient for home con- 
sumption. The expenses of the War Department, by reason of Indian hostilities 
and the establishment of military governments in the Southern States, have - 
greatly exceeded the estimates. The Government bas been defrauded of a large 
pe of the revenue upon distilled liquors, and the condition of the South bas 

n disturbed and unsatisfactory. ‘These facts, aod the apprebension created in 
Europe, and to some extent at home, by the utterances of some of our public 
men upon the subjects of finance and taxation, that the public faith might not be 
maintained, may postpone the time when specie payments shall be resamed. But, 
notwithstanding these unexpected embarrassments, much preliminary work bas 
been done, and there is not, in the opinion of the Secretary, any insuperable diffi- 
culty in the way of an early and @ permanent restoration of the spevie standard. 
It may not be safe to fix the exact time, but, witb favorable crops next year and 
witb no legislation unfavorable to contraction at this session, it ought not to be 
delayed beyond the 1st of January, or at the furthest the lst of July, 1869. No 
thing will be gained, however, by a forced resumption. When the country is ic 
@ condition to maintain specie payments they will be restored as a necessary con- 
sequence. To such a condition of national prosperity as will insure a permanent 
restoration of the specie standard the following measures are, in the opinion of the 
Becretary, important, if not indispensable: : 

First.—The unding cr payment of the balance of interest-bearing notes, and a 
continued contraction of the paper currency. 

Second.—The maintenance ot the public faith in regard to the funded debt. 

Third.—The restoration of the Southero States to their proper relations to the 
Federal Government. 

If this opinion be correct, the question of permanent specie payments, favolv- 
ing as it does the prosperity of the couotry, underlies the great qucstions of car- 
rency, taxation and reconstraction. which are now engaging the attention of the 
people, and cannot fail to receive the earnest and deliberate attention of Con- 
gress. In view of the paramount importance of this great question the Secre- 
tary deeme it to be bis daty briefly to discuss the measures regarded by him to be 
necessary for an early and wise disposition of it, even at the risk of a repetition 
of what he has said in previous communications to Congress. 


THE MEASURES NECESSARY. 


The measures regarded by him as important, if not iodiepensable for national 
prosperity, and as consequence for a permunent resumption, are— 

First—The funding or payment of the balance of interest bearing notes, and a 
continued contraction of the paper currency. : ; 

By the act of March 2, 1867, the Secretary was authorized and directed to is- 
sue 3 per cent loan certificates to the amount of fifty millions of dollars, for the 
purpose of redeeming and retiring compound interest notes; and such certificates, 
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on the let inst., had been iesned to the amount of $11,560,000, in redemption of 
the notes becoming due in October and December. The notes etill ont-tand 
will be either taken up with certificates or paid at matarity. The seven 
tbree-tenth notes. being payable in lawful monry. or convertible at the opt oa of 
the holders into Five-Twenty bonds, will be paid or converted according 10 the 
terms of the contract. Fortunately all the in'erest-bearing notes are to be paid 
or converted within eleven months, an! they need not therefore be regarded as a 
serious impediment to a retarn to the true standard of valae. As to the redemp- 
tion of these not 8, and the manver io which they should be redeemed. there can- 
not, of course, be mach difference of opinion. ZL is in regard to a contraction of 
the currency, and upon which of the two kinds of currency—United States notes or 
the notes of the National Banks—contraction should be brought to bear; thai a dif- 
Serence of sentiment seems to exist. 

Ip his report to Con.resa, under date of the 4th of December, 1865, the Seere- 
tary presented, as fally and as clearly as he was able to do, his views upoo the 
subject of the currency, and the necessity of action for the purpose of briov ing 
about a return to specie payments. The views thas presented by bim were ne 
proved by the House of Representatives on the 8th December, 1865, by 
adoption of the following resolution, by the decisive vote of 144 to 6: 


Resolved, That this House cordially concure in the views of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in relation to the necessity of a contraction of the currency, with a view to 
as early a resumption of specie pa. ments as the business interests of the country 
will berm; and we hereby pledge co-operative action to this end as apeedily as 
practicable, 


These views are not only approved by the House of Representatives, but they 
seemed at the time to be heartily responded to by the 4 By the act of 
April 12, 1866, the Secretary was authorized to receive ary notes and 
other obligations of the Government, whether bearing interest or not, in exchange 
for bonds, with a proviso that, of United States notes, not more than $10 000,- 
000 should be canceled within six months ‘of the passage of the act, and thereaf- 
ter notmore than $4,000 000 in any one month. This proviso, while it fixed a 
limit to the ampunt of notes which should be retired per month, so far from in- 
dicating an abandonment of the policy of contraction, confirmed and established 
it. To this policy (although for reasons that seemed to bim jadicious, the regu- 
lar monthly reduction bas not always been made) the action ot the Secretary bas 
been conformed, and the effect has been so salutary, and tbe continuation of it 
would be so obvion-ly wise, that he would not consider it necessary to say ove 
word 1n its favor were there nt indications that, ooder the teachings of the ad- 
vocates of a large and consequently a depreciated currency, such views are being 
incalcated as, if not Skrtel may lead to its abandonment. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT—NATURE OF THE PLEDGE. 


Bat the public faith does not depend alone upon adequate revenue laws, nor 
upon economy in the admiv istration of the Government. It reste a'go upon the 
observance of contracts io the spirit as well as io thel etter, * * * Now, 
to what is the United States pledged io regard to the public debt? Is i woe 
that it shall be paid according to the understanding between the Government ead 
the subscribers to its loans at the time the subscriptions were solicited and ob. 
tained? And can there be any ne io regard to the natage of this ander- 
standing? Was it not thet, while the interest-bearing notes should be convert- 
ed into bonds or paid io lawfal money, the bonds should be paid, principal as 
well as interest, in coin? Was not this the anderstandiog of the Coo which 
pereed the loan bills and of the people who farnished the money? Did any mem- 

er of the House or of the Senate, prior to 1864, in the exhaustive discassions 
of these bills, ever intimate that the bonds to be issued in accordance with their 
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provisions might be paid, when redeemable. in a depreciated currency? Was 
there a single subscriber to the Five-l'wenty bonds or to the Seven and three- 
tenth notes which by their terms were convertible into bonds, who did wot be- 
lieve, and who was not given to understand by the agente of the Government, 
that both the priocipal and interest of these bonds were payable in coin? Does 
any one suppose that the Hooke of the United States, self-sacrificing aa they 
were in the support of the Government, would have sold their stocks, their lana, 
the products of their farms, of their factories and of their shops, aud invested the 
proceeds in Five-T'wenty bonds and Seven and tbree-1enth notes, convertible into 
such bonds, if they had und+ratood that these bonds were to be rede-med after five 
years from their respective dates in a currency of the value of {which they could 
form po reliable estimate? Would the Secretary of the Treasury, or would Oon- 
gres-—when ihe fate of the vation was trembling in the balance, and when a fail- 
are to raise money for the ee of the Federal army would have been success 
to the rebellion and rainto the Unioo cause—have dared to attempt the experi- 
meot of ruising money on bonds redeemuble at the pleasure of the Government 
after five years. in a currency the convertible value of which might uot depend 
Wpon the solvency of the Government, but upon the amount in circulation? No 
soch understanding exiated, and fortunately no such experiment was tried. ‘I'he 
bonJs were negotiated wiih the definite understanding that they were puyable in 
coin, and the Seven and three-tenth notes with an equally definite understanding 
that they were convertible ut the option of the holder into bonds of a similar 
cheracter, or payable in Jawiul money. The contracts were made in good faith 
on both sides, a part of them when the Government was io imminent peril and 
needed money to preserve its existence, the balance when its necessities were 
scarcely lesa urgent, for the payment of its just obligations to contractors and to 
the gallant men by whom the vation was saved. Good faith and public honor, 
which to a nation are of priceless wortb, require that these contracts should be 
complied with in the spirit in which they were made. he holders of our bonds 
at home and ab oad, who understand the character of the people of the United 
States and the greatness of the national resources, ought not to need an assurance 
that they will be so complied with. 


THE ACTION OF CONGRESS. 


Here remarks apon a subject which it ought not to be necessary to discuss 
might be closed, but the great interest and alarm excited by the doctrines recent- 
ly promulgated seem to justify a reference to the debates when the act of Feb. 
25, 1862, in some respects the most important of the loan bills, was under con- 
siderution, in order that the action and intention of Congress in regard to the 
legal tender notes and to the bonds which it authorized the iesue of may be an- 
deratond 

This act authorized an issue of one buodred and hfty millions of United States 
notes, which were made receivable for all Government dues, except duties on im- 
ports, and ofall claims against the United States, except for interest upon bonds 
and notes, which was to bein coin. It also authorized the is-ae of five handred 
millions of bonds, redeemable at the pleasure of the Government after five years 
from date. Tbe purpose for which these bonds were to be issued was stated to 
be “to enable the Secretary of the Treasary to fund the Treasury notes and 
floating debt of the United States,” and he was authorized to dispose of them 
“at the market value thereof, for coin of the United States, or for any Treasury 
potes issued under any former act of Congresa, or fur the United States noies 
that might be issued under this act.” Regarding only the act itself, it is not 
sup le that Congress intended to vide for fuading the floating debt in 
bonds which might, at the expiration of five years, be called io and paid in the 
very Lotes which, with the Treasary notes, were thas to be funded. These bonds, 
like all others since and previously issued, were intended to be a part of the 
fanded debt of the United States, the right to redeem them after five years hay- 
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ing been reserved by the Government, not that they might be called io and paid 
in a depreciated currency, but io order that bonds bearing a lower rate of interest 
might be substitated for them, if it should so bappen that before their matarity 
money*could be borrowed on more favorable terms. The act provides that the 
United States notes of which it authorized the issue should be receivable in pay- 
ment “ of all claims and demands against tho United States of every kind whatso- 
ever, except interest upon bonds and notes, which rhatl be peid in coin” Itis 
not said that they shall not be reveivable for the principal of the bonds, for the 
very obvious reason that they were expected to be but a temporary circulatios. 
A provision that these notes—intended only to meet a fi wee emergency— 
should not be received for the payment of the principal of bonds which were 
not redeemable for five years, would, if it had been advocated and insisted upon, 
have been quite likely to bave prevented their issue, The public judgement bad 
ndt then been perverted by au irredeemabls currency, and a proposition that in- 
dicated a long continaed departure from the specie standard would have found 
few supporters in Congress or ameng the people. 


THE DEBATES ON THE SUBJECT. 


But, if the intention and understanding of Congress are not sufficiently ia- 
dicated by the language of the act, all doabts must be removed by a referenec to 
the debates while it was under consideration From these debates it is clear 
that the issue of the legal tender notes was expected to be limited to on- han- 
dred and fifty millions. On this point one of the Representatives from the State 
of New York spoke as follows : 


“Then the whole eecret of our financial success lies simply in borrowing five hum- 
dred milliong, or rather in funding the floating indebtedness convertibly repre-ented 
by the Treasury notee, so that their issue need never exceed that authorized by this 
bill, and which is conceded to be the extreme limit coneistent with safety to private 
interest and public credit. Nobody has proposed to rely upon this curreocy beyood 
that amount, but on the con ats idea of any farther similar issue has been ex- 
pressly repudiated by every supporter of this bill.” 


One of the Representatives from Massachusetts put to the distinguished 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means the following qaestion— 


“Let me ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania whether be now expects io mavaz- 
ing these Gnancial matters to limit the amount of these notes to one hundred and 
fifty millions, Is that bis expectation !” 


To which question he received the following reply : 
‘It is. I expect that is the maximum amonnt to be issued.” 


Later in the debate, the same distinguished gentleman used the following 
apguage : 


“ When this question was discussed before the distinguished gentleman from Kea- 
tucky (Mr. Jrittenden) asked me whether it was the intention or expectation of the 
House to goon and tssue more than one bundred and fifty millions of legal tender 
notes —a pertinent questioo,which I saw the full force of at the time. I told bim 
that it was my expectation that no more would be iseued by the government ; that 
they would be received and funded in the twenty-year bonds,” 


It is clear from these quotations, and the whole tenor of the debate, that 
it was the intention of Congress that $150.000,000 should be the limit of the 
legal-tender circalation, and that it was confidently expected that this circulation 
would soon be converted into the Five-Twenty bonds known as the bonds of 1863, 
aod which are now redeemable according to their tenor. This of itself is a 
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sufficient explanation of the fact that it was deemed unnecessary to provide that 
these notes should not be receivable for the principal of the bon As the 
amount to be issued was limited to $150,000.000, a provision that they should 
not be receivable for the principal of $500,000,000 of bonds, to be issued ondcr 
the same act, in which they were expected to be funded, and which were not to 
be subject to the control of the Government for five years, would certainly have 
been regarded as being as singular as it would have been unnecessary. But this 
not all. The same gentleman, who, as Chairman of the Oommittee of Ways and 
Means, was the exponent of the views of the House upon this question, in speaking 
of these bonds, remarked as follows— 


“A dollar ina miser’s safe, unproductive, is a ere disturbance, Where could 
they invest it? In the Unite! States loans at six per cent, redeemable in gold in 
twenty yeare—the best and moet valuable permanent investment that could be de- 


Woold be have regarded these bonds a most valuable permanent investment 
if he had supposed that they might be redeemed io a depreciated currency at 
the expiration of five years from date? Again, he said: “ But widows and 
orpbans are interested and io tears lest their estates should be badly invented. I 
pity no one who bas money invested in the United States bonds payable in gold 
in twenty years, with interest semi-annually.” 

To these debates very little was said upon the sal ject of the payment of the prin. 
cipal of the bonds, apparently for the reason that no one sapposed that they 
would or could be paid in anything ese than in the heretofore recognised con- 
stitational currency of the country. ‘I'be same may be seid io regard to the dc- 
bates upon the bills authorizing subsequent issuer. I'he acts of March 3, 1863, 
aod March 3, 1864, are the only acts which state expressly that the bonds to be 
issued under them sball be payable in coin; and this provision in these acts, if 
not accidental, attracted no attention at the time, either in Congress o> with 
the public. Under the former act seventy-five millions of twenty-years six per 
cent. bonds (part of those known as bonds of 1881) were issned, and under the 
latter act pearly two buodred millions of five per cent. bonds, known as Ten- 
Forties; and the fact that these six per cent. bonds have had no bigher repu- 
tation than other bonds of the e.me class, and that the five per cent, bonds 
never were a popaiar security, and have io the market, until very recently, scarce- 

eased a value corresponding with the six per cent. Five-Twenties, shows 
conclusively thut dealers in Government securities, and the people generally, have 
not regarded this ee as placing them on a different footing, as to the kiod 
of money in which they are to be paid, from the bonds issued under acts cop. 
tainiog no such provision. There was nothing in the condition of the country 
when these acts were passed that required an uoueual provision, in order that 
the loans authorized by them might be euccessfully negotiated; on the contrary, 
the national credit was better then than at periods when other loan bills were 
passed ; nor was there avy intimation by ay member of Congress, oor was it 
ever thought by the officers of the Treasury Department, that the honus author- 
ized by them were of a different character from those issued under other acts. It 
is unreasonable to suppoee that it was the intention of Congress that the bonds 
authorized by the act of February 25, 1862, aod Jane 30, 1664, might be 

id in legal tender notes, while those authorized by the acts of March 8, 1863, and 
March 8, 1864, could be paid only in coin, The various issues of bonds, constitut- 
ing the nativual funded debt, etanu upon the same fuvting, aud all should be paid 
io coin,if apy areeopaid. * * * * # 


RESTORATION OF THE SOUTHERN STATES, 


The importanee of the restoration of the Soutbern States to their proper rela. 
tivue with the Federal Government cannot be over ertimated. A curtailment of the 
carrenc, and the maintenance of the public faith are not all that is required to re- 
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store the country to perfect fivancial health. We need, in addition to these, a united 
country—united in fact ae well as in name. It may not be proper for the Secretary 
in thie report to discuss the measures regarded by bim ae best calculated to oring 
about thie mist desirab'e result. I hie, however, he feele it to be his duty to eay, ae 
be substantially eaid io bie let year’s report, that the question of reconstraction, as 
a purely finarcial queetinn, is in his judgment, eecond in importance to none that 
O: gress will ever be called upon to consider. The great staple of the South have 
for any years constituted a large portion f our exports, But for the cottou beld 
in that section st the close of the rebellion, the foreign exchanges would bave beea 
so large-y agsinet the United States that a commercial revulsion » ould have beea 
imvainent, if not unavoidable, Even in the deplorable condition of these States, last 
year more thao two thirds of our exports consisted of their productions, and it w the 
cr pof the pres-ni year—emall thongh it may be—thut is to save us from ruinous 
indebtedness to Europe. It 1s of the greatest moment, therefore, that the preductive 
power of the Southern States ehoul: be restored as rapiily as porsitle. Little 
progress bus been made in this «direction, during the past two veare, and Do real pro- 
greas will be made until their pol tical conditios is determined by their rextoratirn 
to the Union with all the rights aud privileges of « ther States under the onetitutios. 
The Secretary does not allude to this subject for the purpoxe of calling the attention 
o: Congress to it. his ia unnecessary. It is abe ruing the public attentioa, and 
the further action of Congress io relation to it will be watched by the people with m- 
tense colicitu e, Upon the judicious eettlement of it depends, io a great devree, 
tne national prosperity, The views presented by the S-cretary upon thia su‘ject 
io bie laet report are equally appropriate at the present time. 


% * * # * # a a 


A NEW I88UE OF SIX PER CENT, BONDS. 


After giving the subject careful consideration, the Secretary cao suggest no better 
way of dung it than by an i-sue of bonds to be known as the Cunsilidated Debt of 
the United States, bearing six per cent interest, and having twenty years to run, into 
which all other bligations of ¢ e Government shall as rapidl, as possible be convert d 
—one sixth part of the ioterest at each semi-annual payment to be reserved by the 
G..vernment and pai! over to the States, according to their populativa. By this 
me oeall the bonds, wherever held, would be taxed alike, and a general distributi-e 
Of .teu be cecured. Stwte taxes, including the levies tur cuuuty aud wunicipal par. 
Pp ¥es, now, ne @ general thing exceed one per ceut, but wheo the debte 1ocurred for 
the payment of bounties are paid (and in many of the Stutes they ere already in the 

rocess of rapid extinction) aod economy is again practiced in Stste affairs, this 
lodirect assesement will be quite likely to equal the tux assessed upon other prop. 
erty. Ifthe debt tobe funded shall amount to $2,U00,000,000 the amount to be re. 
served and paid to the States annually would be $21,000,000, which would give to 
each of the States, io gold, as nearly as cap now be estimated, the following eums, 
to be reduced of course with the reduction of the debt: 


Main»........ ACOREE SDR ICO CEC IeBOG $885,609 76 | Arkansas........ .c..-cecses cones GOAT, 
Mazeichusetts ... coe T4BR,37T3 48] Loufaiana ......... cece ee eee ces rari 
New Hampebire.... . 1 UXAB...... se.. G&R.TT8 49 
Vermont labama... fy 680.519 5g 
H peer se sees &TLUEB 23 
COTRIB.... 600.6 eile waulentew’s Creat 
825 99 Florida Rvenieee sioner ose cen = 
South Carolina....... 12 
North Carolina.... 23 
58 | Virginia... .... 6s 
West Virginia. .. . 57) 
aryland. BI 
RWETO. sc catcesssencct scxbneees 2 
Kaneas....... @ 
Nebra-ka.... 8s 
are ee 14 
OVAda....... see 
Kenan yicsccceccasaceevech rescue 709,808 45) Oregon ....... weaecescesens = 
Tenu Br00 non scereesenssesses eves 681,147 55 eel 
OAS eevee ccueth ences sce setcicestaensans thee eee Netine oe 06 $90,000,000 00 


i 


, The advantages to be derived from this plan are eo obvious as not to require 
sion, It would secure, as has been already stated, euch a distribution of the boads 
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throughout the States and countirs and cities as could not be expected if local taxes 
should be imposed upon them. It would create an interes: in the bonds in States the 
people of which are jnetly responsible for the deht, bat whose early and complete 
restoratio nto the Union is 20 desirable and important, and would give to them need. 
ed aid in their efforts to bui d a again their own prostrate credit It would pot so 
end to all diecusions and doubts in regard to the sind of currency in which the bonds 
are to be paid, to all complaints of exclusive privileg 8, and place the public credit on 
a hasis worthy a nation whose resources, young as it is, are second to those of no 
other nation, and of whose fature resources the present are but an indication. 

The bods. the issue of which is hus recommended, would be six per cents to the 
Government and five per cents to the holders, which is as low a rate of interest ae 
be can expected to prevail in the Urited States for many yeurs to come, Of the 
practicability of converting the outstanding obligations of the Guvernment into this 
conrolidated debt at an early day, at nu considerable expense, the S cretary entertains 
no doubt = [t ia, therefore, respectful y recommended that the Act of March 8, 1865, 
be eo amended as to sathorise the ~ecretary of the Trearury to issue eix per cent. 

Id-bearing b-nds, to be koown a6 the Conrolidated debt of the United States, hav. 
lng tweuty yeare to run, and redeemavle if it may be thought advisable ut an earlier 

Y» to be exchanged at par for any and all other obligations of the Governm-ot— 
ooe-eizth part of the interest on which, in lieu of all other tax~e, at each semi-anoual 
payment. sbali be reserved by the Government and paid, over to the States according 
to population. 

THE PUBLIO DxBT. 


The following is a statement of the pubiic debt on the let of July 1867: 
DEBT BEAMING COIN INTEEEST. 


Bpe cent bonds ...........seeeceeess see escecevccceccecs $198,481,850 00 
6 per cent. bonds of 1967 and 1968 ..........006.  coeesers 15,18 ,141 80 
6 per cent bonde, 1881,...... c.eeeeeeeee BS @ee 283,72 6,850 1:0 
6 per cent 5-20 bonds... 1, 127,631,800 00 
Navy peusion fand..... eerete dace: 18,100,000 00—$1,007,890,041 80 
DEBT BEARING CURRENCY INTEREST. 
6 per cont bonds.........50 ceccccservesceeses ane sees 14,762,000 00 
e yearco ound interest notes.. 123,894,480 00 
Thre seat F-BO0 notes ..0.2.  ceeee eons 488,047,495 00— 625,808,905 00 
Mai ured debt vot presented for payment... .... 0000 -cecscecscscecerevcesiens 8,997,695 00 
DaBT BEARING Nu IATEREST. eae 
United States notes....... Pe araleia cis tivielalela/opiaaia cletathieialelorcuatie'ste 357i, 
Fractional carrency.......cccccseccccccsccccccccserecese is 78,307 628 6 
Gold certificates uf deposit......02 1 seesceercececvceresecs 19,107,620 O0— 419,507,072 52 
Total deht «ss. se eee sores Eacisiewriseeu sos sliie'eleerls SOBORCHBOAROOHEEHROOC $2,602,199, 9:5 13 
Amonnt in Treasury, coin... ..... a eurslatclilaiale eis ae lele vevatcals 108,419,688 02 i 
Amount in Treasury, corrency....... 2-225 seresscceeeeees 71,879,668 T7— $1!80,899,201 79 


ee ee 


Amount of debt, less cash in Treasury.........csececccscceccver-coecess $511,800,018 38 
The following is a statement of the public debt on the 1st of November, 1867 : 


DEBT BRAEING COIN INTEREST. 
6 percent. bonds.........--.+-..se0s ARTIC A GBTIOOHOROOM De $198,645,350 00 
6 ae © of 1867 and 1868....... wc cece cece eceneces 14,690,941 80 
6 & CSM ASB Lee do cesicaee ll ssblesel selscissls ewelnesiesieinss Teh ansiete 
ot 20 bo mee eee e cree cce sores reer se theese eee ii, 
Navy LScipareaae IRSA 0) SRA Se Sees cae ees *"18,000,000 00—$1,773,110,991 80 
DEBT BEARING CURRENOY INTEREST. 
6 per cont. DONS. ........ccweees cs eeeereseecoveces sees $18,042,000 00 
ree yeur componad interest notes.... «-cecsccsereeereeee Pipeespee) “ 
oh UD MOTEB. 1. cece vecenrerssssersaressesseseresee A 5 
Three per out cortificates.......00.5- SEED TTD 11/560,000 00~ 486,763,640 00 
MATUBED DEBT NOT PRESENTED FOR PAYMENT. 
% tee, due Aug. 15, 1867 ......--..0--+ cove $3,871,100 00 
beaceen Woteront notesmatured Jane 10, July 15, Aug. 16, Pe 
anu Oct. By te Pee OEM Teoeatcese toe tiaees raie 200 70 
, Texas indemnity . ... .-e-+ss- Pa ae eheoiess 
Rresacy note ., acta July 17, 1831, and prior thereto........ aed a 
Bond«, April 15, 184!.... . ceccscssceseseccecccoe sovseeoe Bi 001 
Treasury = March 8, 1888........ sowie é alters oo 
Gertineatae of indsbiedness.....0.... 34,000 OO— $10,987,888 68 
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DEBT BRARING NO INTEREST. 


United States notet.....ccccsccccscsccscscessveceseesensse0® 357,161,844 00 

Bractionel CUTOOH joe aegcees toes seseeensseen an Leth 300 OO— 408,885,677 90 
Total debts cccrvcsecs covecsess cacdecvec deveisccdevecaenesnestecesess QR ONS, CURSES OF 

eg ety cola. cy... 3 : me a 188,902,208 08 


a eapunt Of debt, les Cash in fvenoury: ceccccseccscscses 9, 491,504,450 © 


REORIPTS AND EXPENSES OF THR YEAR. 


The following it a statement of receipts and expenditares for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1867: 


Receipts er Customs.......seeecsee vee seceeees coe ee 


AB crcccccscrcccccovccece vovcsecsevceecess se 1,168,673 76 
Directs taxicisvesccesasschionsssecacas: meaiiae scabies 4,200,983 70 
Internal revenue... seeitnebchiccecineterseacit cehseen pore eee enous 
cel coun noeleee Hon GDUBOSCBO SQ OnC0R. ecuecs 42,824,853 50— $490, 
Expenditures for the civil service........ Seveee cece gor 110.027 Ti 
Pensions and indiana. : Daicleleierasietnte eee ° 
War Department.......... 95,234,415 68 
Navy Department... $1,034,011 04 
Interest on the pablis debt 143,761,691 91— $3846,739,199 33 
Loan pald.......0 scccsccccccseveccees $746,350,525 94 
Receipts trom loans... --.ccsssccce seve 40, 426,910 29 
Reduction ofloans . ....... ee seeisleticuciissveseluceenceeacss cc cenets(e coocceeece $10", 028,615 


The following is a statement of receipts and expenditures for the quarter encirg 
Sept. 80, 1867 : 


Receipts from COR OE sain 5 pelea vocscceé saeeete ee Se aeuet 
Lands.........+. BAZIOCR DOLE ODORS ROBOENCOBOR EBOOOCOE 287'460 
Direct tax........ 5. COOSADOSROOAOIEERIOE cece G41 070 88 
Internal revepue........ NOC RODON WAC OROROS 58,784,027 
Miecellaneous sourccs.. es 18 S61.40 63— $123, 161,928 @ 


Expenditares for the civil gervice...... 18,158,848 08 


Pensions and Indians... 10,484,476 11 
ell oder seaas 80,587,056 85 
Tatsost athe the neh A be sese ees Sosuh ; aa bib 40 a 18 
BDU Svenseviccecceceests —$96, 269, 
Loans pald..........- ee cece ser cececceesreceecscccesecccses 200,176,868 34 wood 
Receipts from Joans....- Geant cs erress ccceccccvverccsccese 183,108,983 OD 


HedUciom OF ONDE. s5az50s sess 2020 ssesdoxa bas onnndiecee ecciedbaetaude 65,078,086 24 


The Secre estimates that the receipts and expenditures for the three quarters 
endin ; Jon eo bee: will be ae silewi oes q 


Receipts from Customs..........se-seses ceeccccceseessees  $I18,800,000 00 
LANGS) (Fh sanesteceninevcseuiccscs sees soe teecs. neve 000 00 
Toternal revenue. Bale veNin was 0e cic eiaielile Veieieics svcni's 155,000,000 00 
Miscellaneous s0Urces........ . ..sscsceereccccee, 25,000,000 00— $896,000, 000 08 


The expenditures for the same period, according to his estimates, will be— 


For the civil servicd..cs csvsccsscocscscsccocccccscestscccnne ( 00 
Vor ngons and Indians. renee oo 
For War Department, facluding ‘$34,800,000 for bounties by appa 0 
For the Navy Departmen Agoo Movenccecbrtarsceeuneey 22.000,000 00 
Foc the invecokt cathe abate debt. sececcecsee eecesess 114,000,000 00O— $296, 000,000 08 


Leaying a surplas of estimated receipts over estimated expenditures of.... “$1,000,000 60 @ 


The receipts and expenditures for the next fiscal , endi 
estimated AY follows: 4 year, endiog June 80, 1869, are 


Receipts from Customs........cccsssscccceteccccsevsscscece 

Rece!pts from internal revenue. aesivecclocsoentecscaven cers egveyoy 
Receipts from lands...........cccccce sesssovscccoceseccess 1,000,000 
Receipts from miscellaneous sources... Sevcvovceocevecsecaveee 80,000,000 
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The expenditures are estimated as follows: 


FOr tho Civil! G68Vi0O. <cccesecsccccncesscetcscatsececcccaccss $000,009 00 
For pensions and Indians.... ..........006 Sludicrieasniescescs 8%,000,000 00 
For the War Department, including $25,500,00) for bounties 190,000,100 00 
el owe) ‘able “ Soyo Nea vasenstbasevacsaenense® 1 oe 00 
‘or the Oa tho public debt....... Gas seesiiincencni ere 00— 000 00 
ving a surplus of estimated receipts over estimated expenditures of., batty 00 


The foregoing estimates are made on the general average of the receipts and ex- 
tares for the past nine months. The- Secretary is hopeful, hivever that 
will take measures to largely reduce expenditures io all branches of the 
service, so that a steady reduction of the debt may be continued. 
® 


* & ® *® ® 2 ® ® ® * 


THE PARIS MONETARY OONGRESS. 


The Department of State has referred to this Department, for consideraticn, the 
official ao of the sherri of the International Monetary Oonference held at 
Paris in June and Ja y of the present year, and also the report of Wr. Samuel B. 
Raggles, the delegate in that Oonference from the United States of America. * 
* * The matters thus presented are of high monetary interest tothe United 
S‘ates, aod merit the attentive and careful examination of ite public authorities, 
execative and legislative. They are fully discussed io the separate report of Mr. 
Raggles, under the following heads : 

1.—The composition and character ef the Conference, embracing nine separate na- 
tions, with a population of 820,000,000 inhabitants. 

2.—The importance of including, in the proposed monetary reform, the nations of 
Central and South America. 

3.—The necessity of monetary union between the Eastern and Weetern Continents. 

4.—The intermediate position of the two Americas between Wastern Europe and 
Eastern Asia, and their duty as the esr producers of the gold of the world. 

5.—The cost of reaci required by the proposed unification, with full statistics 
of the coinage, past present, of the United Statee, Great Britain and France. 
The gold coinage of the United States, from 1792 to 1851, the report states to have 


FABRE Oe CBE SB DB ICO COR IE UIE CE OBOI DOO CE OOD HO CON CEE OCOLOOACOUOOTCOCOSCE . $190,184,268 

Of Great Bri ain, from 1816 to 1851.............-. seeoceecscesceseree sevcesconcce 480,106, 736 
Of France, from 1708 to 186) .......00008 aeneeenessnserecsersineine eros eeuee coos 894,492,616 
Total ......ccccncccccccccccccsccees cone sescccesssccsesen:  seeceseecees 782,689 
From 1851 to 1966 (fifteen years) there has been coined by the United States. 352,828 
Great Britain. ... cccccccccssccsccsccccccccccscccccscccvecseceoces COCO reer esee cece 455, 225, 696, 
FARGO sooo cccccccccccscscereccccce sete Wats veccccccrclecceUresiaceareniteaccsreste 987,738 298 
POtAl Gasade sccarocresVoctaasee tec ccesspevses ice os) sseveweevecsesiorsasioes 208,856,316 


6.—The probable rate of future prodact of gold in the United States. 

i fers 8.—The history of the varying coinagea of Europe, and their gralual con- 
solidation. 

9.—The contrast presented by the coinage of the United States as unified by 
the Conastitation, 

10.—The necessity of intercontinental monetary conferences of nations First attempt 
in the Oongress at Berlin in 1868, 

ar der hl cad monetary treaty of December, 1865, between _ France, Bel- 
gium, Switzer’ a ey a subsequent adnesion of the Pontificial States and 
of Greece, partial i urope, 

13.—The aeeaily of «igi ender exclusively of gold. The fallacy and in:- 
possibility of a double standard of gold and silver. ; 

14—A “common denominator,” or unit, of gold of defined weight and value, 
rendering “dollars” and “ france” synonimous, or mutually convertible. 

14.—Action in the Conference by the delegates from Great Britaio, 

16.—The consent of France to issue a new gold coin of 26 france to circulate side 
by side with the half eagle of the United States and the sovereign of Great Britain, 

hen redaced to that value. 
% The proper examination of a subject so comprehensive can hardly fail to benefit 
the Government and the people of the United States, © ® * * % 

Q HUGH McCULLOCH, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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“REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 


The Comptroller of the Currency presents a very interesting and elaborate report, 
but our limited space prevents our giving more than the fo'lowing extracts: 

Since the last annual report nine National banks bave been organized, of which ax 
are new associations, and three were organised to take the place of existing State 
banks, making the total namber organized up to October one thousand six hundred and 
seventy-three, 

The following table will exhibit the number of banks, with the amount of capital 
and circulation, in each State and Territory : 


le ne 
a eg .5 
S Cspitalpaid Bondson Circulation In actaal 
Hac tade ro E i iz ooo in. p deposits. issued, circulat’a 
Ln} 
i} 

Gi... 61 $9,085,000 00 $8,407,250 $7,519,986 $7,511,288 
o «689 berry 00 4,772,000 4298355 491415 
+» 40 6,620,018 60 6,474,000 6,732,780 6,720,680 
2 208 70,982,000 00 64,450,900 57,429,905 66,961,485 
-» 62 20,864,800 (CO 14,155,600 129508670 12,470,299 
1 88 24,584,990 00 19,740,000 17,556,685  17,4:8,638 
8 806 116,404,041 00 79,516,650 73,558,665 68,300,277 
.» 64 11,888,850 00 10,432,400 9,159,165 9,194,965 

6 198 80,977,900 00 44,244.250 90,850,070 38,838,080 
-» 88 12,500,203 60 10,065,750 8,969, 6,834,909 
-- IL 1,498,196 00 1,345,200 1,906,085 1,198,835 

2 4 1,660,00000 1.412000 1,976; 1,206.08 

1 19 26500,00000 2,485,500 2,149,980 246,680 
-. 16 2231640000 2,248,250 1,004,750 1, 98u,500 

2 185 22,404,700 00 920,778,900 18454980 18,e08,990 

2 69 129,867,000 00 12,594,350 11,042,940 11,615,008 
3 83 11,620,000 0D = 10,552.250 9,544,710 9,621,910 

2 49 6,070.01000 4.257.700 89895,19 BS .se2es 

1 8 2,983,000 002. nus. 2,564,160 2,550,080 
2 45 894200000 3,709,150 8 287,705 38,980,080 

2 14 1.660.000 00 «= 1,682,9 1,486,000: 477,588 
ae 6 400,000 00 $52,000 815,600 314,009 

2°17 «7,550,800 00 = 4,174,100 = 88,519,280 §=«- 8, 487,88 
-» 35  2,885,0001.0 2,660,000 2346970 232) 

1 18 210000000 1,536,550 1,238,000 1,28R0@ 

1 2% = 1,800,000 00 = 1.408,000 1,945,100 
od 2 160,000 00 75,000 66,000 

ee 250,000 00 190,000 170,000 170,008 

3 860,000 00 207 (HO 254,000 

1 8 1,700,000 90 1,383.50) 1,924,000 1,284,080 
& 5 688,800 00 346, O00 200,60) 

Ae 2 685,000 00 170,000 188,000 158,608 

1 3 600,000 00 410,500 353,085 388,055 
e 1 135,000 00 O08 181,09 181,% 

1 100,000 00 000 88,608 88,605 
4 576,450 00 472,100 407,008 4-0 
2 900,000 Ge ,000 179,500 1 

1 150,000 00 10,000 1%5,000 138,080 
1 100,000 00 40,000 86,009 36,098 
1 100,000 00 %5,000 43,908 43,008 


84 1,680 $434,894,961 00 $940, 675,000 $908,068,971 $999,108, 988 
From the namber of banks organized, heretofore stated to be sixteen hundred and 
seventy-three, should be deducted thirty-four, leaving the number in active operation 


sixteen bundred and thirty nine, 
The banks to be excladed are the following : 


NEVER COMPLETED THEIE ORGANIZATION. 
The Firet National Bank of » Mich. 
The Firet National Bank of Peno Yao, N. Y, 
The Second Nationai Bank of Oanton, Obio, r) 
The Second Natioval Bank of Ottamwa, Iowa, 


* auPERSEDED BY BUBREQUENT ORGANIZATIONS WITH THE 8AME TITLES, 
The Fir-t National Bank of Norwich, Conn. 
The First National Bank of Utica, N. Y, 
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IN THE HAND@ OF RECRIVERS, 


* The Firet National Bank of Attica,-N. Y. 

The V. National Bank of Franklin, Peon. 

The First National Bank of Washington, District of Colambia. 
Since Oct. 1, 1866; 

The Firet National Bank of Medina, N. Y. 

The Tennessee National Bank of Memphis, Tenn, 

The First National Bank of Newton, Muss, 

The First National Bank of Selma, Ala. 

The First National Bank of New Orleans, La. 

The National Unadilla Bank of Unadilla, N. Y. 

The Farmers’ and Citizens’ National Baok of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TM VOLUNTARY LIQUIDATION. 


CRosed and Closing under the Provisions of Section 42 of the Act of June 8, 1864, 
The Firet National Bank of Columbia, Mo. 
The Firet National Bank of Oaronjelet, Mo. 
The Firet National Bank of Leonardeville, N. Y. 
The National Union Bank of Rochester, N. Y. 
Since Oct. 1, 1866 : 
The Firat National Bank of Elkbart, Ind. 
The Firat Natiooal Baok of New Ulm, Mino. 
The Farmers’ National Bank of Richmond, Va. 
The National Bank of the Metropolis, Washi D.C. 
The Farmers’ National Bank of Waukesha, Wie. 
The National Bank of Crawford County, Meadville, Penn, 
The City Nativoal Bank of Savannah, Ga. 


Closed for the Purpose of Consolidation with Other Banks, 


The Pitteton Nationa] Bank of Pitteton, Penn., consolidated with the First National 
Bank of Pitteton, Penn. . 

The Berkshire National Bank of Adams, Mass., consolidated with the First Natiooal 
Bank of Adams, Mass. é ; = 

The Fourth National Bank of Indianapolis, Ind., consolidated with the Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bince Oct. 1, 1866 : 

The Kittanning National Bank of Kittanning, Penn., consolidated with the Firet Na- 
tional Bank of Kittaoniog, Penn, ‘ , 

The Firet National Bank of Providence, Penn., consolidated with the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Scranton, Penn. : ‘ 

The National State Bank of Dubuque, Iowa, consolidated with the First National 
Bank of D ue, Iowa. 

The Arnis habs Bank of Cincinnati, Obio, consolidated with the Merchants’ 
National Bank of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

BANK VAILURES. 

Bince the organization of the first National Bank, which occurred June 20, 1868, 
up is Oct 1, 1867, a feriod of four yeare and three months, ten National Banking 
Aseociations have failed. 


Their aggregate capital 18....... ss.» bocce seccecvcsceeese Me sitcncccdcsevevecees $1,870,000 
The aggregate liabilities to the public are: 
Ciretalathon..cccssececsess ss cesses seetssencanserseseuscsscseesssesecesseeseeeesers $1,197,900 
+ Deposits and other liabilities to the Public..........ssessseseorsseeri ess soeeoees 8,372,200 
Total....ccccccccccvcccccsrccsecscccccccccccsccsseess cose scececese.covees cose 94,560,100 


¢ The Firat Nationa! Bank of Attica is now closed, its circulation paid in fall, with a dividend 


ts on the dollar. 
aap teeta ns a not included in thia item. The lose to the Government will 


from the failure ofthe Merchants’ National Bank of Washington, which has been inves- 
fated bya Congressional Committees. 
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The circulation will be paid in fall, so that the public will suffer no loss from that 
source, and the bonds deposited as secority for the same would to-day realise a surplos 
of some $250,000 that could be applied to the payment of general crediture. A care 
fal estimate of the assets leads to the conclusion that they qill realise a sum sofficsent 
to pay 70 per cent, to creditors, leaviog the total ultimate loss enetained by the pab- 
lic through their failure about $1,000,000. * 

The National Ranks are not exempt from the disasters which are commoe to all 
banking inetitations and business corporations. No system of banking, however per- 
fect, can protect the stockholders or the depositors from sodden ices; neither can 
the most stringent legislation”, nor the greatest degree of watchfalness and care on the 
part of thie office, prevent violations of law and neglect of the famdamental principles 


of hep banking. : 

) prea National Banks which bave thus far occurred, may inevery instance 
be directly traced to the dishonesty or incompetency of bank officials, and the habitual 
violation of the plainee! provisions of the law under which they were organized. Ia 
some caees old State banks, with capita] impsired by bad debts, have been reorganized 
as National Banke, without sufficient ecrutiny into their affairs, and such failures 
must be attributed to the old rather than the new syetem, The officers of these banks 
are prejudiced in favor of the State system of banking, and are not vet accost-med 
to the more etringent provisions of the National Carreacy Act. Such institutions will 
be liable to failure until their capital is restored by assessments, or they are fore.d 
into voluntary liquidation. 

Yet, pein adechep, Bose things, if the failure of ten banks among the sixteca 
buodred and seventy three ‘ational Banke of the Union during the past four yeare 
had been three times greater, they would atill in the aggregate not equal in magni- 
tude the recent failure of the Royal Bank at Liverpool, or the Commercial Bank of 
Canada, inetitutions which were suppoeed to be conducted upon the most approved 
system of English banking. : 


QUARTERLY REPORTS, 


Under existing provislone of Jaw, banks are required to make a detailed statement 
of their affairs at the beginning of each quarter; and a statement ehowing the average 
of circulation, deposits, lawful money, and balances available for the redemptica of 
their circulating notes, at the beginning ofeach wonth. This monthly etatement is teo 
vague and general to give Bax f correct or reliable information as to the actual condi- 
tion of the banks, A full detailed report monthly would be of great value to 
the public, and would afford more constant insight into, and familiarity with, the maa- 
agement and condition of the banks, for the guidance of the Comptroller, than he cam 
possibly obtain auder the present system of quarterly reports. 

It is known, uoderstood and soticipated by all who have dealings with the banks, 
that they are in the habit of preparing systematically for making creditable exhibits 
oe auanier day. It is certainly a point gained to know that the banks can make a 
good showing at least once every quarter; but it would be more eatisinctory to know 
that they could do eo at all times, 

Ae an approximate to thie. it is recommended that io li u of the present quarterly 
reports and meagre monthly statements, a full exhibit of the affairs of each bank 
shall be required on the firat Monday of each month. 


BEDEMPTIONS. 


It is important to establish, as early as practicable, a eyetem of redemptions which 
shall be comprehensive aod thorough. e circulating notes of National Banke are 
uoiform in and Creches and are equally well secured by the pledge of 
United States bonds, ir ultimate redemption is established beyond a question. It 
only remains to make them convertible, This can be done only by makirg them 
redeemable at a comwon centre, which should be the centre of trade. 

When this is accomplished the amount of notes in circulation will be regulated 
strictly by the demand, When the volume is greater than is necessary to do the 
business of the country, the banks will be called upon to redeem the sarplus, and it 


*Thie estimate does not a 
een nal lebinee not include amounts which may be recovered from stockholders an 
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will be retired. When trade is active, and more currency is required, the banks 
will expand their ieeues, and redemption will not be demanded until the season of 
activity is over. If all the banks are required toconform to a uniiorm atandard of 
teeponsibility io this particular, the burden, being soeelly divided among all in pro- 
portion to their tion, will be light, because the te redemption at an 
given time will n t exceed the surplus of notes in circulation; while, if such a rule 
bot establisbed, the burden will be prsere! divided, falling most heavily on those 
banke which conform to the bighest standard, compelling them by the frequent retorn 
of their not-s to contract their isenes, while at the eame time remote banke will 
be tearpted to undue expansion by the difficulty and expenee of returning their notes 
ee cerecontion: In thie, as in all other cases, the inferior currency will be the more 
abondan 

Rigid, unfailing convertibility is the only safe rule, and, in the end, the moet econom- 
feal. It is an obligation which every National Bank owes to the syetem, to contribute 
its due share to the maintenance of a circulation of uniform value. This it can do ooly 
by keeping ite own tesues at par in the great centres of trade. Any plan which is 
not comprehensive, thorough, and rigid, will fail. Any balf way, doubtful, voluntary 
arrangement will not anewer the purpoee. The Government, which anthorizes the 
iesue of hank notes for currency, bas 4 right to require all banks to conform to the 
highest standard. The currency of a ett belongs to the people; and the Gov- 
ernment, which represents the people, should see to it that the people have the very 
best currency possible. 

At present there is no immediate demand for the redemption of National Bank 
notes ; but it would be one of the healthiest evidences of returning soundness in our 
financial affairs if it should be inaugurated. If legal tendere should command a 
emall premium, it would begin. It would be the fiat step towards specie payments, 
to see a bank note accepted and treated as a promise to pay, and not the payment 
iteelf. It would mark an era in Ln i tender potee—the date of their appreciation 
in value. At the same time it would be a healthy reminder to the banka that their 
circulation is a liability payable on demand, 


TAXATION. 


It bas come to be a recognized principle in all legislation on the subject of rev 
enue, that all taxes imposed upon the manofacture of any article, are ultimately paid 
by the consumer. A tex nese a business is paid by the customer. It is so with 
banke. While they should bear their full and fair share of the burden of taxation, 
there is a point beyond which taxation becomes oppressive—greater than the profite 
of legitimate business will justify. Under the impression that they are realizing 
inordinate profits, there is a disposition to tax them in proportion to their eupposed 


gains. 
The Federal taxation amounte to an average of about two or two and a half per 
cent. u the capital employed: while by an express provision ia the act of Coo- 
e shares are tazable by State authority. is ie done upon the par value of 
the eharee, at rates ranging from two to five per cent., which, added to the Federal 
taxes, makes a total tax of from four to seven per cent, upon the capital of National 
Banks, 


Heretofore, the bigh premium as the gold received in payment of interest on 
their bonds, together with large deposits growing out of the abundance of paper 
money, has erabled them to pay thie tax without reducing their dividends below the 
point «f u fair interest on the capital invested. But it ie becoming more and more 
difficult for the banks to pay their taxes and their expenses with ut reducing their 
profits below the amount that would be realized upon an investment in Government 
securities, 

The natural effect of this excessive taxation will be an incentive to charge higher 
rates of interest in loaning their money; and in the end, ue business community will 
pay the tax in the shape of usury. There ie a very general and commendable dispo- 
sition oo the part of National Banks to aseume their fair share of necessary taxation. 
They do not ask t> be relieved from that, vor that any exception eball be made in 
their favor. But the fact 1» becoming evident in several of the States, that the tax 
impoeed ie in excess of their ability to pay consistently with legitimate profits to 
their stockholders. 
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BONDS HELD IN TRUBT. 


The following is a statement of bonds held by the Treasurer of the United States 
in trast for Na Banke on the 80th day of Binketatae: 1867, according to the books 
of the Treasurer of the United States the books of the office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency : 


beg pedag ip of 

ecu: 

arate reece pets bp ths ea eevee cveoece 

Regist: rud bonds—Act of March 

Regiater: d bonds—Act of June 14. 1858.... 

Registered bo de—Act of Jane 2 1000... sees . ° 
jatered bondse—Act of Feb. at Bl cdccccacccecsess seccecccccccscsceserce © Gh1,008 

Coupon bonde—Act of Feb. er w 00 eccc pec rtOOCeOecccccecce oivecereccevccsecce 1,000 

con n bonde— ct of March Soper e auanee tes OMe Secuneee= se e=nenee 43,8 
stood bonde acts of Suly itand‘A B, 1961 ...ccccccceccccrsccsccecssscoees 50,870,900 

bof n bonds—Acts of Jul and Aug. +1861. ee : AG : 9,688 

Regletered bondse—Act of 8. 25, 1863...... 66, 750.458 


Co p n bonds—Act of Feb, 25, 1862...... 
Registered bonds—Act of March 8, 1863 vas re 
Rogistered ey ee poterdet 1864, 6 per cent... pasasdeneencmpecscasscceeess, aL Oth Seay sOD 


Reglora pear Lara cba lc rig Aes Fy Spelsvesecdertsse Jcceweccssecceccs cn 18,088 
ar appegey ih ered te ecuieiiecaesetelscotecceeccses - 8,018, me 
Reslsterod vomibe act of saiyt. 3 aeee and July 9, ica” ae tone 


Registered bonde—Act of Maro 864, 6 per cent..... « 


Registered bonds—Act of Bact Pe ik "first naphaat ae 
Reereree bonde—Act of March 8, 1885, second geri 
Registered bonds—Act of March 8, 1885, third series... 


eee eees pesos esvesoesoers 


it 


‘PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED &TATKS. 


Abstract statement, as appears from the books and Treasurer’s retarns in the 
Treasary Department, on the lst November and lat December, 1867 : 


DEBT BEARING COIN INTERBOT. 


November1, _ December 1. Decrease. 
98,845,050 9 $205,55%.650 Go te gaanstees 8 


6 a figecst sp ale 
6 saree tt 0 on2° 731-080 4 Oreccccces SF ice 


tears te. ee 
ee 5-20'8) .. ee 

Navy Pen. ig os ee ecceveccoes 774,000,000 00 rete ecescece enccseve 
Tolar eee Wir ries 1,778,110,501 80 aera 80 €8,256,800 00 00 . 


DEBT BEARING CURRENCY INTEREST. 


6 per ct. (RR) bonds...... s+ aseee $18,048,000 00 $18,001,000 be $559,000 8 ae 
8-y‘ars com. int. n’tes..... eteccescees 69,658,940 00 cerevieg evevece oe 
B-years 7-30 NOLES ....seecereceeereee 884,607,700 00 285,597,100 00  ...... , #9,020, 680 08 


8 p. cent. certificates... ....s0000. 11,560,000 00 12°855;000 00 1,295,000°00 2. 


Total ...ccscccccsscrccvecscsccce 496,768,640 00 879,992,160 00 coceveee 47,416,189 GO 
MATURED DEBT NOT PRESENTED FOR PAYMENT. 
ae Oirrcctesccoe sous 871,100 00 400 00 $.......... SBE, RO OD 
6 ». c. comp inh te... Bro 000 e100 06 wr Oee TOO 00 Aedes seeee 2,250,350 OO 
B'de of Rexee 8G 7: A Mnuaiace sta 262,000 00 260.0 0 00 009 68 
Treasury noses (ol ib coc cccccece cree 1€8,661 64 011 64 e 
B'de of Apr. 15, 1812.......-- 5 ts 54,061 64 6 


ae n's ot ee 2 
fiers ra, oa ~: Sebo 00 


Tobalscdacecucedeectvcacecses steve G16, G87BSS 68 
DEBT BEARING NO ‘ec Dasunt 


November 1. ber 1. Increase. Decrease. 


United States notes..........seceee8 7,164,944 00 sos. 48 oD wee seen $958,871 08 
Fractional currency.. sinaes 700488 88 x4 984 05 Seancae 


550 68 . 
Gold corti, of deposit. 14514400 00 Te4a01,400 00 8,887,000 €0 eecceves 
Total ....ccccccees coves socceee 409,885,677 89 405,043,857 05 8,158,179 66 eocccces 
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RECAPITULATION, 
Bearing coin interest...............4. 1,978,146 90 1,640,701 90 8,800 00 o08 af 
Sate eee ee cceseees GENE GM SOT SE ON)... wai 
Bearing no interest............ 0005+: +s, 40%885,677 89 405,848,967 08 8,158,179 66... 0. 
CSE Boi Am iot @ Manta oS ORT eg ee: 
Debt less coin and cur.............8. .9,491,604,450 00 2,501,808, 701 7 9,701,8017%5 .......... 


The following statement ion the amount of coin and currency separately 
at the dates in the foregoing table : 


COIN AND CURRENCY IN TREASURY, 


Nevember1. December1. Increase. 


Decrease 
seb be oe § 111,640,817 86 $100,600,645 69 §... ...... 0,84! 071 66 
: gis vt Sea bso 030 67 OTTTA86 176 Se. 16,688,004 fom * 


Total coin &curre'y...........0.0.5. 188,906,808 09 188,176,820 98 4,178,428 91 3... 


The annual interest payable on the debt, as existing November 1 and De. 
cember 1, 1867, (exclusive of interest on the compound interest notes) compares 
as follows : 


theese 


ee eeoee 


ANNUAL INTEREST bla ON PUBLIO DEBT. 
Increase. re crease. 


g0.b er 0 50 $i0 er FO $384,875 00 


17,030'668. 00 6,963,883 iii. _B6,708'00 

il) gelo7aless ov TOeha8 00 3,200,807 09 © SOS ° 

clea CCR tig puter a pei y 780,000 A ig al 
Total coin interest...............++ 107,608,206 01 $108,966,745 01 $8,666,529 00 §.... .... 
Currency—6 oncents. Bbboce oe wsteee 520 00 Soar sen 80 $83,510 00 = g........ 
Sepoes bo * eo Sse et 20 BATSER 80 esses 8,578,608 80 

Komp tars ad gee mre e5 CO 28,660 Go eee 
eae fe tet eh oe $25,855,689 10 $22,849,668 90... $3,506,113 80 
Aggregate interest.......... vee seves 180,859,883 11 180,716,818 82 169,495 20 ......... 


The aggregate condition of the debt on the first of each month of the current 
year is shown in the following sammary : 


Paying coin Ps A Koss oe y Matured Not bearing Total 

interest. interes debt. intereet. debt. 
»» $1,400,490,749 geen 870,440 $16,608,500 $426,678,864 $2,575.12, 506 
1,420,145,549 619,672,740 15,°91,454 480,168,904 = 2 fish, 773,540 
1,464,865,199 787,098,880 14,576,687 424,196,588 = 2,690), 557, 290 
1,499,381,603  784,x80.780 12,285,6 8 417,285,844 2 663,718,974 
1,641,908,342 607,115,710 11,932,540 419,622,606 2,655,875, 08 
1,602,643,948 655,691,765 9,713,080 419,001,793 = 2,4:87,(40,019 
. 1,637,890,64> 625,903,005 6,997,596 419,507,078 2, fir2, 200,215 
1,678,908,608 674,964,505 15,686,816 417,177,588 = 2,118,025, 56 
1,7185,657,748 406,971,625 19 440,876 410,019,717 9 2,641,1 9.464 
3,145,108, 148 461,074,650 18,221,267 405,607,877 9,620,259.456 
1 eo'30t, 902 428,708 640 18,287,599 402,485,677 = 1,425,502,54- 
1,840,367,8:9  87Y,992,460 14,178,864 405,648,857 2, 69,382,573 


The following summary presente an exhibit of the total debt, the amount of 
coin and currency in the Treasary, and the debt Jess cash in hand at the dates 


respectively : 


——---Cash in Treasaory————~ Ss Debt leas 

Total debt. Coin, eed A Total Cash. 
075,089,005 $07,841,068 $85.595,785 $181,787,888 $2,613,825, 172 
2.605,778.540 97,854,004 45,000,817 149488,702 9.543.374 
2.600,585,%60 107,971,081 | 52,259.268 189,828,809 2.830,783, 510 
2,098,712,874 106,956,477 $1,838,597 140,286,804 

2,668,876 099 114,950,444 35,834,508 148,080,002 

9.687,040,619 98,788,417 9 Tift6,165 161,494,688 

.e- 9,602,199,215 106,419,688 TOT, S64 =—:180, 99,208 

. 2%,886,685,996 102,906,174 = 72.474, 206 1%,870,470 

«- 9,641,119,460 101,868,080 § 47,(75.074 148,886,008 

fevials 2,680,289. 56 108,998,665) a8! 3.24% 185,112,000 

9,695,602,843 111,640,827 = 22,454,U01 138,098, 988 

vevecses 2,080,882,578 100,690,646 37 486,175 188,176,831 
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DEBT OF BROOKLYN CITY. 

The fanded debt as ascertained from the comptroller’s books by a committee of 
the Joint Board of Aldermen and Sapei visors, is reported to have amoanted on 
the 2d July, 1867, to $12,361,919 92, at which date the Sioking Fund and 
other means on hand applicable for the discharge of this indebtedness amounted 
to $1,213,040 61, which being deducted leaves the net indebtedness at $11,147,- 
869 31. With little exception this debt has been made on account of the city 
waterworks, the new purk and other important improvements all tending to add 
to the taxable value of property witbin the city limits. The following list de- 
scribes the several issues and the amounts now outstanding : 


Rate When Date of Amount. 
DRSCRIE SION: p.c. issned. Matarity. ont-tandi 
City Hall Loan....... .. sovcee © scceevece ose 4 1846 an. 1, '68-'70 $30,009 
Washin Park ecece oo ©6826 1848 ss 1860 «=: 121.540 48 
wae ‘ail Loan 6 1849 oe 'T8-' 76 80,000 @3 
alee’ Lon so re rn re 
Doves ot Wiliamebargh Loan e200000200000002.0 6 1865 “ 1875 180,000 08 
Current Expenses Loan.......... Geccccescersecee 1061 SS 1871 «=: 180,09. 0 @D 
Nal peta ot He rs vi lage B’ds...... : aa J var. 1 fea 10,379 a4 
ount Prospect an. 000 
W liiamsbaryh Streets Liabilities Loan 6 1887 “ y978 92008 eo 
ee Pororement, are : ee . “ : — 100,000 4 
ciency Loa: soos Ov. 00 
ae Improvement Loan sccesssssceasces : aoe daly 1, 1 167 00 -t 
ar Ma vccccsencecesceccecasesestese Occceee aoe an. 2) 
Atlant.c ave. Improvement Loan....... 6 1862 _D st, 1971 73008 @ 
Fourth aye. Improv ment Loun.......... 6 1861 July 1, "62-"%S 80,00 © 
Williamehurg Local Improvement Loan . soe «68 1861 oe 3881 38,000 00 
National Guard & Volo teer firemen Loaa..-.... q 184 Jan. 1, 1 81 22,.00 68 
Pater’ os eee BONES: Joc. ccceecs ccecccoscns i a ‘'S5-'04 652,000 68 
c Par sau cctlts ome ne scan eee 1924 1,217,000 6@ 
dO pedo Mae. a ebeee woe 6%) (1886 “ 1916 Tal coe Ey) 
Brunewick avenue Loan ....... q 1865 July 1, ‘71-90 222,000 68 
South 8 venth «treet Loan q 1966 'T1-'90 = 822,008 
Atiautic svenne Kxteneion Loan q 1866 “ 1869 2.000 & 
National Guard Bonds Loan 6 1865 Jan. i, 1873 82,000 69 
2 va ‘a Canal Improvement L'n...........0.e006 q , 1968 “ = °68-'86 =: 167,000 69 
ater LOAD........ecesee sees Wes toadenneae 2 66-'30 July 1, °81-"91 6,463,000 08 
Total indebtedness of the elty............ Sheseeles ceva siinisiolenisiasictes aiele's Oieinicle sis eis % 
Siuking Fund, &........... : snasinseileesscadsiocceavests Sewsteasluersoencanenees ahi S000 6 a 
Actual indebtedness, July 9, 1867 .......cccccsesscescecease ceeeseacece gain $11,147,900 81 
The tollowing table will more oe 2h define the nates of the aggregate debt : 
Bonde issued for water works.... .. ... Rocehess 465,000 00 
ss a bity oat releemtaceaiee see esllise sis lelevielsckie 8,242,640 42 
“ hse es Bee é 180,000 00 
provements... eccceeses  — eovveccecces 1,395,010 00 8 
—- 21,182,510 43 
Bonds fesued for current e — Poasaaadoouds SIH siieeaeiens 3448879 60 ~ 
Bounties, &o.......s000% SOR OIG Receee 728,0.0 00O— 1,178,879 89 
Total indebtedness as above.... ..cccccccsscco.carcsesscces Or oeveevees $12,361,919 s 


Of the nbove debt the sum of $2,785,919 92 pays interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent., and $9,576,000 00 at the rate of 7 percent. It will, nowever, be scen that 
most of the priucipal and interest is only nominally payable by the city ; the water 
debt is already, or eoun will be, self-sustaining, and the debts for street im- 
provements will be paid from local assessments. The real debts chargeable on 
the city are those for parks, the city hall, bounties and current expenses, in all 
$4,571,919 92. Tkis shows that Brooklyn, with its 300,000 inhabitants, bas 
little reason to compiain of heavy burdens. We bave under prepration a fall 


anulysis of the finances of the city for several years, which will appear in the 
MaG/zine at an early day. 
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OUR LATE MINING ENTERPRISES, 


In 1864 Wall street was in a foror of excitement respecting mining enterprizes. 
Colorado, Nevada and Idabo were declared to be underlaid with gold and 
silver; and the Lake Superior region was heralded as surpassingly rich, not 
only in iron and copper ores, byt even in silver aleo. Capitalists made pil- 
grimages to these far off El Dorados, and returned with the most glowing accounts 
of rich lodes, and of untold wealth within the easy reach of organized enterprise. 
‘These representations received a certain degree of countenance from the opera- 
tions of a few mines in the localities, which certainly then appeared to be realising 
@ handsome product. Large tracts of “ gold lands” were bought op by Eastern 
speculators; and companies were organized, to which these lands were sold at 
fabulous prices, The nominal capital of the miniog companies formed during 
welve months of this excitement amounted to some hundreds of millions ‘The 
shares were put afloat at a slight per centage upon the par value, and were 
eagerly taken up by the credulous public, upon the supposition that when the 
mines were “ worked” their stock would rapidly rise in valae. 

We call attention to these reminiscences merely to ask what bas become 
of these mining enterprises? The silence as to their operations is ominous. 
For a long time, we were told that the companies were waiting to satisfy them- 
selves as to the best appliances for separuting the ores, a variety of new processes 
being then introdaced. This excuse for jnactivity has lost its furce by the sheer 
lapse of time. Tbe Colorado Companies now tell us that they are waiting for 
the opening of the Pacific railroad to their vicinity, as affording cheaper tran- 
sportation and lowering the costs ef labor. How much this excuse wiil prove 
to be worth remains to be seen. The fact, however, remains that of the com- 
panies (orwed during the excitement of three or fuar years ago, not one in twenty 
is actually operating its property; and perbaps not more than that proportion 
has really the capital requisi ajfor working purposes. As to the stocks, they 
are, with a few exceptions, utterly worthless, For a time, few of the companies 
were represented in the New York Mining Board, and their stocks served well the 
fanctions of apeculative foot balls; bat now the Mining Board is forsukecn, the 
brokers are seekiug new employments and the stocks are scarcely heard of. We 
have no doubt that there are exceptional casea in which these companies bave 
properties of value, and which, if well worked, would pay a reasonable profit: 
Bat as to a large mojority of them, they are practically swindles, and were 
establighed in the first instance more for the purpose of secoriog a murket for 
lands bought by anpriccipled speculators than as forming the basis of a profit- 
able enterprise. There can be little doubt tat there is o large amount of gold 
ja Colorado, and of silver in Nevada and of copper in Michbigau ; but there ores 
can never be raised profitably except by an umpler capital aod » riper experi- 
ence than have been associated with the lately formed companies. Perhaps some 
day ere long, capital and experience, well allied, may take up the debris of some 
of the best of these wrecke, and thereapon found a permavent and profitable 
interest. 
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AMERICAN FOOTHOLDS IN CHINA. 


We have repeatedly urged the importance to American interests in China of 
obtaining concessions of territory sufficient for coramercial parposes and for the 
convenience of our steam marine and war ships. Other nations have secure! 
such concessions, and derive great advantages therefrom, and this fact might with 
much force be urged as a reason why the United States alone should not be com- 
pelied to rely upon mere leases for the facilitics her commerce demands. This 
subject will be one of the points urged when the revision of the treaties with 
China comes up in 1863, and there are some intimations that it has already had. 
the attention of our Government. The statement is explicitly made by Eastera 
journals that the Government is now negotiating for the purchase or cession of 
Woosung, which is said to be a flat neck of land at the junction of the Whangpo 
and Yang-tze-Kiang rivers, presamably not far from Shanghee. The American 
commercial and naval etation in China could not be better located than near the 
mouth of the Yang-tze-Kiang, which is the Amazon of China, and the artery of 
ite greatest commerce, flowing past pumerous large cities, through a fertile and 
populous valley, and already traversed by a fine American fleet of steamers, 
which connect with a line of ocean steamers sailing from Sbanghee and Hoeg 
Kong to Japan and California, It is one of the plainest dictates of commercial 
interest that we should bave near the outlet of the Yang-tze-Kiang a piece of 
land we can call our own, on which American citizens can establish agencies 
under the protection of their own police, and where they can build and live free 
from the restrictions that now embarrass them. Bongland obtained such cov- 
ceesions by force. The United States, which have no echemes of foreign con- 
quest, and enjoy the friendship and confidence of the Chinese in an eminent 
“degree, could reasonably osk them on the score of justice and comity. Sea 
Francisco Bulletin, 


TAXABLE PROPERTY IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


The avoual tax-roll for this year aggregates the value of taxable real estate 
io San Francisco, city and county, at $57,880,468; of personal property, - 
$28,556,806 —total so far, $86,437,274. The figures for 1865-66 were: Real 
estate, $49,137,812; personal property, $39,129,145—total, $88,266,457. This 
shows an spparent falling off of $1,823,823, but there is a supplemental assess- 
ment roll of persoval property yet to be handed in by the Assessor. This will 
contain, principally, a list of mortgagees, and the gross amount of the enumera- 
tion will very nearly equal $17,000,000. This sam added to the personal pro- 
perty already listed gives a total under that head of $45,556,806, being an in- 
crease io the amount of personal property for 1865-'66 of $6,427,661, while ia 
real estate the increased valuation over that of last year i3 $8,743,156. Assum- 
ing that the amount of the supplemental roll is not over estimated—and the 
figures are given on the authority of a gentleman intimately connected with the 
municipal finances—tbere will be an aggregate increase in the valuation of real 
and personal property and improvements for 1868~'67 of $15,170,817. 
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COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 


Decline in Prices—Nlonetary Affalre—Bates of Loans and Discounts—Vola Shares at 
the Stock Boards—Bonds sold at/New York Stock Exchange Board— Comsat Consols 
and Americana Securities et Landoa—Price: of Government Necarities at New York— 
Prices of Compouad Iaterest Notes at New Fork— Closing quotations at Kegular 
—Receipts and Shipments of Coin ana Ballon at New Yorx—Movement of Cota and 
ae at New York—Course Gold at New York—Ceurse of Foreign Exchange at New 


The general trade of the city showed a partial improvement during November , 
The previous general decline in prices and the protracted abstinence from buy _ 
ing, induced a moderate assorting demand for goods from all parts of the coan- 
try, and especially from the West; merchants, therefore, have been enabled to 
sell down their Fall stocks to a conservative limit, althoagh, as a rale, at 
unsatisfactory prices. The result of the season’s wholesale trade, in nearly every 
class of merchandise, has been discouraging. Heavy losses bave been incurred 
through the fall in values; and though not to an extent to cause general embar- 
rassment, yet resulting in much caution in credits and a disposition to curtail 
operations. The importing interest has sustained its full sbare of injary. The 
importatious have been mach below those for the Fall season of last year, yet 
they have proved to be in excess of the wants of the people, and consequently a 
large amount of goods has had to be sold at a heavy discount from cost. The 
losses amoug the importers of groceries have been eapecially severe, and sev- 
eral firms of long standing have failed. 

Monetary affairs have continued in an unsettled condition, although steadier 
than in October. The funds taken West, earlier in the season, for moving the 
grain crops, bave been partially returned; bat most of the currency thas re- 
ceived from Chicago has been sent to Cincinnati for the purchase of the hog 
crop, or to the South in payment for cotton. ‘I'he cotton movement, however, 
bas been much more moderate than was expected. The receipts at theports have 
been, until lately, below those for the corresponding period of last year, vot- 
withstanding that the crop is larger, a fact @ne, perbaps, principally to aicknees 
in the extreme Southern States but in part, also, to the declining tendency of the 
Liverpool market and to the expectation that Congress would promptly repeal the 
cotton tax. Owing to this light movement and to the low priee of the staple 
the amount of funds required for moving the crop has been much less than was 
expected. Demand loans have been comparatively easy, with the exception ora 
few days of artificial stringency ; but the full legal ratea bus generally prevailed. 
The discount market bas contioued very active and stringent. It appears to 
have oeen one of the effects of currency contraction to induce a freer use of mer- 
cantile credits; and the banks, not having anticipated the change, have been 
only pertially able to meet the demand for discounts, while private discounters, 
alarmed at the loeses of merchants aod the frequency of failures, have been little 
disposed to bay paper. Under these circumstances, really prime notes buve not 
been negotiable, outside the banks, at better than 74@10 per cent. 

Business in Wall-street bas been dall, and very ansatisfactory to brokers. 
The pablic have little surplus for inveatment in securities or for «mployment in 
speculative ventures, but are rather eellers of stocks aod bonds; and this absasnce 
of commigsion orders bas driven the dealers into specalations oo their own accouat, 
a condition of the stock markct always unsatisfactory. The total transactions 
at both the regular and public for the mooth, amount to 1,359,168 
shares, against 2,339,043 ehares for the same month of 1866. Prices have been 
generally suatained by the operations of strong combinations upon a few lead- 
ing stocks, without which support valoes mast have fulien beavily, 
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The following are the rates of loans and discounts for the month of October : 
RATES OF LOANS AND DISOOUNTS. 

Nov.1. Nov.8 MNov.15. Nov.%%. WNov. 

Call loans ..s.scccsseorsesceeee 6 @7 6@7 6@%™ 1@— 7 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgage... -@7 -—@%7 -@ 7 —@%™7 -—-@ 
Al, endorsed bill, 2 mos......7@9 7@9 7@8 8@— %@ 
Good endorsed bille, 3&4 mos.. 9 @12 9 @I2 8 @2Z 8 @I2 8 @l 
e “single names.1] @12 11 @12 11 @l2 11 @Is 11 @lZ 
Lower grades ...csecevecceceeelS @26 15 @26 15 @2b 15 @25 15 @25 


The following table shows the volame of shares sold at the New York Stock 
Exchange Board and the Open Board of Brokers in the three first quarters, 
and in November, and thetotal since January 1 : 


VOLUME OF GHARES BOLD AT THE STOCK BOARDS. 


Ps 


we © «7 


Since 
ist Quarter. 2d et 8d Qr'ter. November. Jan. 1. 
PRO 815 11 158 9,070 8223 Bis 
... ..+.. 6,070,778 4,910,858 4,965,788 1,002,516 16,295,917 
ne 405 40,588 3,608 140..68 
91,188 92,694 18,600 341,009 
108,435 68,649 17,120 953,603 
168,118 284,498 72,5: TOA, Sae 


215,878 132,450 117,719 {aes 
104,480 117,279 121,673 408, ES 


AtN. Y. Stock Ex. B’d............++ oe 2,072,406 2,074,851 2,013,966 686.148 7,506,884 


At Open Board........ cose. .cecess . 8,658,443 8,540,659 2,996,980 128,020 «11,942,482 
Total 1887......0.000 ee esse ceeserne 5,724,849 eete 5,010,806 1,850,168 19,516,215 
Totall866 ......cc000: ce seovenesces 6,172,067 5,842,110 4,838,601 2,830,043 21,598,285 


The amount of Government bonds and notes, State and city bonds, and 
company bouds, sold at the New York Stock Exchange Board in the three Srst 
quarters and 10 November, aod the totalsince Jancary 1, is shown io the state 
ment which follows : 


BONDS BOLD AT THE N. Y, STOCK EXCHANGE BOARD, 


Gri bonds 7p1s 702,050 Faleanss0 Prey 7) 030 aon soo $100 poy 
U, 8. notes. .....ss-sssccsseee 4,792,490 8,817,600 10,881,550 1,308,150 22 20M 
St'e & city b'ds.........c.. 0006 8,824,100 7,601,650 7,984.800 4G. SL THC 
Company b'ds.........+.-.0+- 2,216,200 2,807,700 $184,000 897,500 8, 482.009 
Total 196%.......0..ccceeee $34,595,480 $58,705,800 $68,748,900 $15,881,0 $1°3, 55.8% 
Puta Wes. e cece 82,600,500 86,414,850 Meta 100 aE esto erry 


The closing prices of Consols and certain Arrerican securities (viz. U. 8- 
6's, 5-20’s 1862, Illinois Central and Erie Riilway shares, and Atlantic . nd Great 
Western consolidated bonds) at London, on each day of the month of November. 
are sl.own io the following statement : 


COURSE OF OONSOLS AND AMBRICAN &ECURITIE® AT LONDON - NOVEMBER, 1987. 
a a EEE 


Cone| American secarities. p . 
Date. for |U. 8.|1I.C.| Erie|A. & Dae.’ |‘trlUSG| Bh 
. mon.|5-20s8/sh's. | shs. |G.W met Bon sh's. ane |6-W 
— | | | — | oe cn | mm | me | me | 
80%) 4735) _...|\Thure 4%] T%| 85 1 
81 | 47 | 203 teed rs Te ryt an 
ic| ii! a | dai] Mele sleoe less 
one 04%| Tig] 85 
81%! 4 Sal Jose eater 
orl SB 405 saiel suse! Sexct ae 
20%) 88%| 46% io ad ta 1% : 
i and 
TOse| Sarl at “Bhar 
95 81% | 48. 
x stl :) Bac] bx 80% 46) Toa 
10% | 85i¢) 48 | ia cai O61 RAN) OMe X 
weaefireaiec|l velase] Mews fimesne W) emt... .. .| 90 | 67 
baie! Hox! S| abi) idig late Ba 93 | Ts] Steel aoe oot 
On| TL | SAR! Ate veo] IROB avy 6 | 1K} 16i| 19%) 6x 
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The lowest and highest quotations for U. 8. 6’s (5-20 years) of 1862 at Fravk- 
fort io the weeks ending Thuraday, have been as folows : 
WeabRlert caries oetasvsteeae vatk reseages oie” 2 a th Noo 
United States cecarities have eae rt with the genera] duloeas in the 
stock market, and the leading bonds were about 4 per cent. lower at the close 
of the month than at the opening, notwithwithstandiog the accamalation of inter- 
est during the interim, being equal to about § per cent. Ten-Forties, however, 
oe to a foreign demand, have advanced about 14 por cent. The decline is 
principally due to the fall in the price of gold, without a corresponding advance ia 
Five-Twenties abroad ; and perhaps partially also to a falling off in the regular 
investment demand. The total sales of United States bonds and Treasury notes 
at the Stock Exchange for the n on‘h amount to $11,500,000. 

The daily closing prices of tl@ priicipal Government securities at the New 


York Stock Exchange Board, as teprasented by the latest eale officially reported, 
are shown in the following statement : 


PRIOES OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES AT NEW YORK, NOVEMBER, 1867. 20 
—6'a, 1881. ——6's, (5-90 yre.)Conupon——— 5°s,10-40 2d sr. 
1864. 1685. new. 


Day of month. Coup. eg. 1963. 1867.yrs.O’pn. 1860 
Friday aectcsscenras eveee ABE 111 1093 10536 106% 1073¢ 10139 100 10539 
ee y 3 mos seubisiesccntencee isk W1% «108% 105 106% 107% 1073 10036 10834 
ONG sh | Sisdscscs.c ons eee), ciccecmmnice cin Mais Satenetesisies Scacisn diac cite ecelar mes elabemacicns 
Monda: DR ScOC Ae Ape oc oneciae 1189 Gees 108 1053{ 1063¢ 10736 1073f 100% 105% 
Tueedsy Gitisess ss ceebaceee p bh Yd Rose lose 106 lviig 107% «100% «1183 


1063¢ 10756 02 
joo 107% ORs... 


Shee seeee seees sete coeee 


ere eee 108% <...: 106 107% 107% 102% 105% 

118° 2223! 103 103% 106 107% 107% 102% 105% 

113i¢aces 107% 105% 108% 107% 101% 109% 105%, 
v e 

MEO 6 soos, 108 106% ....6 107% 108 108% 10536 

118” 0.2) 108 100 106% 108 108 108% 10536 


cee 
—— ieee 


1193 111% 1083¢ 10536 1003 1073 10736 100% 10535 
* 1004 io i 


ais am 06% 107% 107% 100% 105% 

> bic ldse 100% 109% 100f 108" 108° 102% 105% 

Range .. Ua 1 OK OK 0% OK Ow 8K Oe 
pr eaten a Yat fait 118 119% 108” 105% 105% 108° 108° 108% 1053 


The quotations for Three-years’ Compound Interest Notes on each Tharsday ot 
the munth have been as shown io the following statement : 


THREST NOTES AT NEW YORK, ROVEMBER, 1867. 

Uasadint ss Rais a le p1103%6 119 Hox 1196 110% Ry ; oy 
ee Ce IER is 117% 117% @117% 117TM@1UTH 117KO117% 
aaa US HGURS HON SUES HENS 
Oana 1808. ; 116 115X@116 11SK@IC 11536 S115% 


The Grat series of figares represents the baying and the last the selling prices 
t first class brokers’ offices. , ; 
: The following are the closing quotations at the regular boars, 
Friday of the last seven weeks. 


and 
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Noy, 1. Nov.8. Nov. 15, Nov. &. Nov.#, Dee.6. De.18 
Cumberland Coal .........,ecessscseeee 28 Pn sf, Sry ry em 
ORS Vers, ccc stse were. sstitivcss iss 16 «(1516 
45 Gx “Hs 


a 

isig 18K aK ste tie 
"4 Tie ime 

Fo} 


Reading rectitccceccnecitcccotdecdestteas 9 ) 9, 
Michigan Southern ...,........sescesees vi 5, aus J as & ro) 803% 
Michigan Central.......ccccess« too gest pe lseccme ses mele ance 
Cleveland and Pitteburg........ oes 81K 3B we x 8 


Cleveland and Toledo..... . 
North 


° 8&4 -- 88 a4 
soo dt 102 108 «ee. 108 1¢2 16 
a wt rte te a) ie Hf 4 
-- O% Ox 
9. OTK 
9% 


ecoe eooe eeee cove 


The receipts and shipments of coin and bullion at New York in the three 
first quarters, and in the month November, with the total since January 1, 
have been as shown in the following statement : 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF OOIN AND BULLION AT WEW YORE. 


First Second Third Monthof Since 
Rec’pts f'm Californta etionee: gdaoness einen ; gana io 
Tap he tim for'gn porte. eater? “1aetely  eaeore | Erne slockams 
Total receipt .........0.6+- dee’, oe 18,988 $8,047,174 $10,168,198 17% $28, 1eer 
Rapiis to toga portal in cos he beatae Satna oo Oras Sn aortas 


sooee $48,020 $0,091,685 $7,258,948 $1,088,087 $16,800,568 


eeceoece 


Excess of exports..... .. seve 
Excess of receipts 


eee ee Or eeereeeeecse seoeese eosesece eeovcece 


The following statement shows the receipts and exports in November 
and since January 1, for seven years; 


955 $25,108,884 $181.39 898 $1,783,261 
$518, “er ios oa oon ogt oe $1,733, 


81,801,560 05,535 86,784,888 43,835 

The following formula fnrnishes the details of the general movement of coin 

and bullion at the port for the past three quarters and the month of Novem- 

bor, and since January 1 : 

GENERAL MOVEMENT OF OOIN AND BULLION AT SEW YOSK. 

let » 2d . Sdguarter, Nov. Jan. 1. 

Rec'from California........+000000 cst} soenss so dioon Oe ete 
m rp seeeeeee see cece yh Si, “\ 

Colnint'st p'd by U.8,........ cc... 1888808 17°7R80S 19,644,807 16,900,514 5, ean Ses 

Total repo'd BUp'y......-++s.+++00+ $17,857,961 $96,840, 198 $20,897,605 $17,668,688 $93,0TR,1I5 

: Prt or 498, 446 O87 $44,967,405 

ee: ee cit RB ER eee te “Taoceee Sarees 


Coco ce OObooeoos 


Total Withdrawn...........+..«-+ $80,787,606 $45,214,506 @58,108,414 $9,089,005 $156 207,01 


Excess of rep'd Bap’y..ccc..e ssocces BYosssece aot easounee socsece. $8,004,008 §........ 
Excess of withdra srs 880,845 19,874,806 22,974,619 ........ & 238 
Bank epecte increas’d ant Mey PMs taxes 1,727,167 10,411,788 %887, 

Bank specie decreas’d 4,662,618 68,613 ........ WO,568 


Deficit ia reported supply, made up 
from unreported sources .. coe $17,717, 788 $18,690,788 $94,001,966 $1,695,069 $06,168,953 


The course of the gold premiam has been steadily downward ; the price having 
opened at 141} and closed at 138, with a strong declining tendency. The mar 
ket appears to have been subject to a strong reaction from the upward excite- 
meut caused by the threatening aspect of European politics and the relations 
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between Con and the Executive. At the same time, aboot $25,000,000 of 
coin interest pe on the let alt. by the Treasury; while on the first 
of “hawk “ees 30,000,000 of gold becomes due to the public creditors. 
The assembling of Congress has dissipated mach of the apprehension that meas- 
ures of inflation would be adopted, and bas encouraged the expectation of a gen- 
erally conservative course of legislation upon financial questions. These appear to 
have been the principal influences tending to lower the premiom. The receipts 
of treasure from California have been aousually light, being only $513,000 against 
$1,669,000 for the same month of last year. This may be due partially to 
shipments of treasure having been made to the East from San Francisco on 
New York account since the opening of eteam communication with Hong Kong, 
bat it is probably principally attribatable to the shipments of California wheat 
and floar to New York baving contributed eo largely to liquidate the indebted- 
ness of California to this city. The statement which follows shows the aaily 
fluctuations in the price of American gold coin at the Gold Room daring the 
month of November : 


COUESE OF GOLD AT NEW YORK— NOVEMBER, 1867. 


Pern cae 


Mice ie |e = l#|3| 8 
a © ] <4 q 2 ae 3 
Date aN a ST Date, 4 | a eet We 3 
Lol 41 B) ot pol 3} ale 
11140 1408; 14074 1404 ||Thursday.. ......... 91/1904 |1993¢ /199% |1 394g 
Qi LdL ay | LAVA [1416 114036 ||Friday ..........0006 22] 133% (148%, | 13944 | 13876 
Bie hse RE CAE ea ie jSaturday.......--006 £3130 3g |139 4 [14034 |140 
414035 1895 141 & | 14024) Suunday ......-sceeeee nad eae en heey 
. 5/1404, 18045 114035 Lapa || Munday .,........-.. 2514084 180% |14075 1340 
+ 8/189 7% 185% [13944 1995, | |Tueeday,... 2.2... BH, 1825 135 40 1891 
7/188% 1a s¢ 191; |1aaK || Wednesduy......... 27/139 3g |18044 | BOSS | 1 394E 
$1882 [129% [195 | 13035 jThoreday.......-.... 98/ (Tha jnksgiiving),) 
9) 18044 | LBB Sg | 18934 188K ||Friday |.....-...-.. RO] 13035 [18+ | 13055 (130 
AVC 2. Hee Flee BAIMEERY, Usaci cn ose BO] 18884 1187 %g | 19834 BB 
- STTSBI 199A 1180 11837 ——| woe 
12.1994 j130 [189% |139 j/Oct. ...1807............ 14034 [13755 | 141 4g (185 
vee 18/1803g 13059 | 14044 140 laid tel ea 146.85 |188%5 (14835 [141.44 
Thursday -............ 14] 140%) 1303 ,|1403; 1/1408 ]| “  IBGB.. L456 LAB 6 L836 1a 
MIDE ces eas a xaes TS}1A1 sy AOR Ld dy [dd Zg i) ye Ween Bers 3534 210 |200 990 
+ Saturday .......0.....18)140 71397, (14035 }139%)) ISB ee. 146/143 (15a [1asag 
ae ie hi | 8 BOQ ee ce ee [12021189 [185g ING 
LOM 189K] USGL. ce eee 100 100 100°} 100 
13926 134 || peel rrers nag 
Wednneday ||... “7 20/130% [139% [140 [19944 ||S'ce Jan. 1, 1967... [19394 {19945 [14644 188 


The amouot of specie io the b uks at the opening and close of the above 
quarters, months, &c. was as follows: 


Ne eee ee 18,185,928 $8,592,600 $7,768,096 $6,161,164 $18,185,992 
a ee plelviela tleivis vise ocis\aiveleaee we oie we pea ey bit 163 eH bya 
Increase at close.......... Biden ae Ldfiesn T Wire $1,737,167 $10,950,068 $8,807,668 
Decrease at clos6..........ssscceesere § ear sia 758,618 = .cccccee nee Warkm Ukapstesees 


As ugual at thie period of the year the transactions io foreign exchange have 
been very moderate. There bas been a marked deficiency in the supply of cot- 
ton acceptances, and bills of that class have been very difficult of negotiation. 
The liberal shipments of breadetoffs and provisions have, however, kept the 
market sapplied witb billa fully a: to the demand, and rates cloéed a littie below 
the opening figares. [he following table showa tbe course of Foreign Exchange, 
daily, for the month of November: 

COUBEB OF FOREIGN BxcHANGE (60 DAYS) AT NEW YORK—NOV! NBER. 

London. Paris. Ameterdam. Bremen. Hsmburg. Berlin. 

cents for centimes centefor centefor centsfor cents for 

54 pence. Abid ieeye Pore ee i acon ton" 
SUIIIID 1o0BI sien Ssie 40 THORN SOS TINO 


:3 


Seek sees eee seseeoee ve o sees . * acee seco se see oereee 


3 100% 615 @S18% 41 O11kK BN@M 8 Qk 72 
: 1085 tas 515 ise 41 @Alk TNO 8 GE A 2 Oi 
46 


SeararsownD 


pie Oi e 09 517 16 41 1% TB QTD fy ve | Vr 4 
“HLIIEIIIIE ioe Qioe Stagaoiiy 40xgal” TROBE %4Q® NOT 
sae sei, LOOK OI09H OITKSSICK 40% TEXTE 8% 1XOe 
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Days. Loa Paris. Amavonper! Bremen. Hamburg. Berth 
10.. 


etetete tote 
S Sede ae desea : 
: EEEEEE BUBIB, 


BOicce eee 1 BI7¥@ 16i¢ 40% Wick 4 % 1KQ@7™™ 
Wo iccsrcuccsecsseece 109KZ@109K S174 @516~ 40% Q@Al WWH@BIBY 1% QT 
Risvevcneecnseccins +e 10044Q@109K SITW@516K 40%@41 TPX@E% 1X@R 
WB vcccseut ve cesivee LO0K@I0K bITKQSIOK Ononene 18% nKx@R 
SOLA csiones cercescts woe 1ODKQ@QIOM SIT@Si6y 4% g4l TWR@BK TM 
109 «r1093%{ 6517 18% 407M TRYATI TLM 4 
LOA OBS Bale, 1b 4051136 %%{ HT TLHKQT™ 
1) GALsu = BANG QSIG = AU at «TS, HTS E UMQI 
LOVYRULON BIBKMO@S51936 404% TT TIN TWxsQTIs 
LOGO BIVC@EIL 43443 TR GAY HQT 
LOBOS =BISB@BII ietleg TEX TIA 72 
1OV%g@11045 520 10 SCALE «WEA GHSO IK QT? 
10825 10474 BISWQ@S1B3 Gy (Pilye TW2peyToys MXM@GIRS 
S Gh 525 15 OKO TS Gig Ts QB 
is? 15 40's cptty TWA TUK QB 
TOD vecccscscsecccce 0561005 520 18% 3G TESTI a 
Since Jan 1.... 108 @11056 625 @510 Ox@41% 7% @30_ @a0 UKSBK 
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Retarns of the New York, Philadelphia and Boston Banks 


Below we give the returns of the Banks of the three cities since Jan. 1 : 
KEW YORE CITY BANK RETURNS. 


poss Loans. Sp Sete Circulation. Mal peneh tia “TE oe pe Be ent 
January 5 ve OS ara 121704,808 82,762,779 
Januar. 12. 985,488 .14,613,477 32,625,108 202, ty 08 05, 132.008 
January 19. ; 5293 15, i 82,854,928 01 "500, 118 eh rs be 590,040,028 
Januar, 26 251,674,803 16,014,007 82,957,198 191'958 076 68,490,059 668.S22,904 
Febra ry%... . 251,264,855 16,882,98 82,905/347 400,811,506 65,044,641 612,407,258 
February 9..... 250,269,825 16,157,257 82,777, 00 198,241,885 67,628,992 506,895,533 
Febru’ ry16... eure 258,181,828 14,79',626 32,056,808 196,072,202  64.042940 455,638 629 
Febru’ tod sence 257,828,904 18,513,456 83,008,141 196,420.847 68,158,805 443,574,085 
Maren = 2..... 26 ,166,430 11,679,881 98,904,483 198, ‘Ole, 914 63,014,195 46f,534,529 
March 9 942,1 1458 10,868,148 88,409,811 200,2- 8,587 64,528,440 644,178,968 
March '6..... 2630 2,973 9,968,722  384,4:9.683 197,958,004 62,818 496,658, 19 
Marca 259,400,815" 9, 48,018  88.519,401 19 375,615 60,904, 472, 02,373 
March . < 65, +5226 9 88649,195  188,48",250 62,459,811 450,880,608 
April Pras 254,470,037 8,183,813 88,774,573 188,861, 69,021,975 581.885,104 
April 18..... 260,103,178 8,856, 88,702,017 182,881,286 60,202,615 625,943,463 
April 20..... £47,661,781 7,6 88,648,571 090, 1 447,814,835 
April 97..... 47,787,881 7,404. 88,801,286 187,674 3841 67,920,851 446,406,422 
May @.o0 250,87),653 9,902,177 83,571,747 193,781,072 70,587,407 650,800,116 
May 11... 253,682,689 --24,95 5690 $3,595,869 942,839 7, 996, 694.319, 769 
May 1Si reve 957, 901,874 15,567,252 83,63 01 901,486,854 68, 508,675,798 
May SBS rc 258, 091 1805 24,088,667 88,697,258 198,678,845 60,502,440 431,782, 
June occ 252,791,514 14,617,070 88,747, 190,386,143 68,450,887 449,675,585 
June 8..... 250,177,293 15,699,088 88,719,088 184,780,385  65,988,1'7 461,734,216 
June B.ssoe 228,465 12,656.889 88,717,199 180,317,768 67,094,904 
June seoe 248,640,477 9,899,685 83,638,171 179.477,170 68,816,198 442,440,904 
June 29..... 242,647,054 7,768,996 38,642,660 186,218,257 70,174,755 408,064,956 
duly 246,861,237 10,858,171 83,669,807 191,594,812 71,108,473 494,081,980 
duly 18..... 247,918,009 12,715,404 88,658,869 197,872,063  72495,708  59:,950,468 
July . 9,580,255 11,197,700 83.574,943 199,485,053  78.441,901 491,830,963 
Jal Pee 251,248,830 8 78 , 88,5"6,859 200,008 8S8 4,605,840 481 097,286 
August 3....  254.940,016 6,461,949 $8, 50,117 901,158,754 75,098,763 468,031,746 
Augusr 10..... 258,427,340 6,811,997 33,565,878 199,408,705 76,047,481 499,888,085 
August 17.. 958,982,411 8, 920, 557 $3,669,757 194,046,501 69,478; 93 414,280,517 
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Specie. Circulation. Deposite. a) Tend's, Ag. clear’ 
6,598,695 83.700,949 168,744,101 a fi aoa, 
7,271,605 83,715,198 190,002,815  67.9898Tl 885.801,048 
7,967,619 88,708,178 195,188,114 69,657,445 441,707, 

8.184.046 84,015,828 193,096,775 65,176,908 514,088,768 
8,617,498 84,058,449 185,608,989 57, 700'85 —-92'149.860 
9,496,168  84.147:960 191,489.410 85,991,526 600;688.710 
9,368,608 $4,025,521 178.447.4293 66,803,085 570,187,694 
9,608,771 36,008,041 77,188,684 56,114,972 8,839,270 


7,3:9,019 84,057,460 173,488,875 54,8 5,888 559,169,707 

261, 83,059,080 173,064,128 56,381,918 Bit tee Got 

8,974,535 087, 178,900,724 57,396,067 856,278 

12,816,984 84,069,908 177,849,800 55,540,883 515,391,450 

November 16.. 248,439,814 13,784,064 84,181,866 177,742,853 64,329,650 495,217,128 

November 23.. 249,848,649 15,499,110 $4,120,911 174,721,683 61,121,911 005,807 

November 80.. 247,816,609 16,512,800 94,080,792 176,686,288 62,008,188 432,794,259 
PRILADELPHIA BAKK RETURNS. 

Date. ios Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposite. 
Janaary 5. sees 209 064 «8=— 62,812,817 668 10,888,820 941s. 227 
January 12. seoese 20,006,255 653,528,491 908.828 10,880,577 = 41,043,001 
January 19. sees 19,448,000  68,45¢ B07 877,548 10,881,605 = 41), (M8, 40 
January 26 +» 19,868,874 52,168,478 880,583 10,884,683 989, 00!, 7 
February 2. +. 19,969,198 55,35 1180 871,564 10,490,858 39.598, 712 
February 9 - .-- 19,659,250 652,884,899 873,614 10,440,962 = 39,811,795 
Febra'ry16...........-..-- j 


+. 18,809,747 621673180 «867,110 10,682,978 49,1160.717 
Febro'ry%.....c.ccc..c0e.ceee 17,887,598 52,304,721 - GAIS9B © 101566,484 38,610,018 
March © ¥ 1, foc.) cocosses 18,150,657 BL,VTOL17B.«— BIGLSAB 1015 1,600 BY, 467, 
March 9.............0e000. 17%)524,705 51,851.468 © S890BS—«10,872,068 37,314,674 
Earch 16 ........ Be ene +. 16,985,6'3 50,5 8204 858089 10,880,911 3 .426,60) 
March 98... ....c.csce soeee 16,071,760 60,572,400 807.4 8 10,611,987 4.5- 1.548 
March 380. ........:... . - 18,856,948 60,880,806 602148 10,681,882 34,150,985 


Ge A aanoneosdpesenicnos 15,882,745 650,998,281 64,719 =10,651,615 9-23, 791,595 
April 18.......-..00+. ceeeee 16,188,407 51,283,776 646.625 10,645,867 = 34 bU7, 68% 
April 2... ...... eeccvvcece 16,582,396  61,611,44) 485,535 10,647,284 = 35,420,050 
April 8% .,.-..crcccescrevce - 16,787,¥01 81,890,959 882,817 10,688,021 =f, 214 W710 


y 4 Li cccccceeeee eooe 17,196,556 63,054,267 886,058 10,689,605 = 47,371, (64 
May = it. ....... ...e0eee06 17,978,919 53,474,888 408,762 =: 10,627,968 = 82,172,119 
May = 18....... ee seve 16,770,491 58,826,820 402,978 10,630,881 = 38,280,853 


May (boo sbonc ecoccscercee 16,019,180 58,536,170 369,188 10,635,520 37,778,782 
June WD conicereawelssisise seeee 16,881,109 52,747,868 834,308 10,687482 9 287,342,144 
June Simiicaseaeoswnseienes 16,380,720 68,158,124 846,655 10,642,020 87,952,614 
June  I6.......... seceeeseee 16,800,010 53,192,040 $48,261 10,086,208 = 67,174,269 
UBC Mss cescss = ceceeoe 15,964,494 652,968,441 878.808 10,642,224 = 87,.383,v79 
Jane 99. .ceceee ct eee --» 16,105, 61 52,538,968 865,187 10,641,811 = 86,816,847 
Jaly 6.. 16,922,675 52,420,272 461,951 10,640,201 947.077 ,450 
July 18 16,284,914 62,802,353 419,899 10,641,770 i 
duly 608, 63,350,569 $71,714 10,687,652 88,170,418 
July 2%. 16,869,112 68 104,475 $38,118 = 10,688,760 = 87,420,640 
August 8 16,%88,198 68,427,640 802,085 10,648,025 = oN OM 4g 
Augnet 10 15,909,195 58,117,569 84,979 10,627,761 803 497 
Augart 17 15,767,146 68,549,449 211,889 10,628,30 86, SEA M36 
August 2% 16,882,816 58,399,090 814,242 10,628,894 9-86.49, 83) 
August 81,.......... +e» 15,717,009 68,784,687 307,668 10,626,356 = 341,245,955 
eptember 7........+. steered 16,249,658 68,770,452 279,714 = 10,628,794), 458, bi 
Sopt-mber 14...........s0000 16,060,783 68,792,208 252,691 10,683,787 9-844, 2047 
reptember 21......... Maveisiaee 15,845,482 63,640,601 228,028 10,098,744 5,327 We 
Heptember 88...,....eeseecees 15,618,704 68,655,569 272,525 10,629 976 5A 152,006 
October 5.........++- soe eeee 16,657,404 58,041,100 258,308 10,627,921 3,494 218 
October 16......6.esceeeeceene 15,027,413  62,9r'7,167 6,714 10,696,896 %% 245,N42 
October 19........ Saewarcecente 14,957,002 63,090,288 237,125 10,685 016 4H 886,604 
October B6......ceceeces- sees 14,947,184 62,67 589 216,746 10,634,907 28.63>,405 
November 8 ........... «2+. 16,0 9,854  59,6¢4,077 218,690 10,640,680 23,604, OL 
November 9.........esseovee 14,709,023 62,236,923 290,884 10,646,512 = 22,148,075 
November 16.......... scooese, 14,654.008 61,914,018 peo 94 10,640,993 = 3.40201, 7.20 
November 22..........« seoees 16,290,178 61,159,489 10,668,298 
November 90.......56 esseers 15,185,820 61,913,435 216,071 10,646,819 
BOSTON BANK RETUBNS. 
(Capital Jan. 1, 1866, $41,900,000.) 
“egal —-Circulation-—— 

Loans. id Pa Tenders. Deposits. National. State. 
Saauary 7%...-.0000+ $97,000,°42 1,188,451 17,088,837 40,624,618 24,680,867 812,664 
January 14... ae 994,778 1,884,800 16,829. 5 , 946, 216 2A, 811,749 
dannary 2! .. 5,298,952 1,078,160  16,59:,.99 679,604 24,275,162 301,911 
January 2%... 97,891,829 1,068,829 16,816,481 89,219,241 94,716,697 4 
Pebruary 4. 7,742,461 4 &,3%, 32,703,068 94,691,075 306,014 
Febru ryi)..... 17,264,162 874,306 = 1-,108.479 = 89,474,859 686, 805,608 
Febru'ryl8..... 90,049,473 929,940 15,896,338  386,900,5 0 K 805,60 ¢ 
Febra’ry%5. 95.38 ‘,900 TM,43 «15,741,046 87,803,968 294.953,005 308,228 


March 4.... .... 98,050,727 958,887 15,9:8,108 38,816,578 24,675,707 801,410 
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Loans, Specie, be, i ge D ts, National. State. 
Rvvnnaeeeas 447 «15,719,479 19,059 24,846,631 
Mak cco SMM GST Gn Soabes SSIES te 


Soop: Rae Gh Rie Bee ee Be 
6 3 1 206, 
Ripe 1B sees 91,679,049 456,751 16,900,418 87,988,775 34,901,899 08 aoe. 


876. S38, 
243,713 ayer 38,207.548 94,852,200 Sen 701 


329,854 6,096,664 87,887,002 24,81 487 264,92 
BIT'eeT jeroeal eat 33008761 x son oes 983,514 
507,806 16,490,819 37,874.852 MM, 963,491 
441,072 868,961 37,189.05] 24,805,800 290,961 
vravor lererese | «ScosNTIO | BASONI0S | Santen 
le 6 *' “ 
611,005 15,710,795 988 BW,TT1,TTs BLO 
470,544 15,758,806 36,691,120 M,768.947 997,26 
£17,456 16,065,142 475, 88T 24,727,8-3 266,988 
95,046,488 859 406 inet tee yt 3 rn ess Sees 
b ee 883 f ' OTR, 
Joly Bowne 98,0065 1 65,908 = 15 427,685 36,898618 3,744,981 aes 
Jaly —29.....00000 98,004,214 861.878 16,543,401 88,648,728 24,653,742 266.569 
fis Gite intaon meee ieee Beer 
SorsTs | «1STTeass Se rMOeed scrote Le 
5 ’ 
K 5,296, 25,810,808 24,784,146 260077 
610,664 14,674,569 386,966,160 94,768,007 268,740 
$7,028,488 458,029 18,493,823 25,660,969  24.517,%0 259,733 
Sentember 98....... 97,029,167 467,016 12,864,108 28,198,755 324,891,364 29,188 
September 330 «19,087,468 34,982,686 24,860,804 259,533 
ber 417,078 3,046,950 85,204893 24,855,505 249,909 
October 14. 478.161 13,5 2,653 395,989,155 24,805,909 mas 
ber 444,811 18,608,-31 36,636,909 2%, 717584 SATR 
October 2%.. x 546 0s: 87,861,818 M.oTR06 MES 
November 4 ...... 59,198 14,287.48 $7,379,191 24,598,400 238,061 
November 1l .... + 748,796 «§=618,764,648 87,584, 24,662,484 286,916 
November 16s 997,345 735,007 18,397,980 37,864,908 4,712, 7% Seed 
November %....... Pest 651,956 18,606,164 88,302,495 24,732,210 200,08 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
PAGE, yes 
* The pose. _ Canada and the ba re pr. WeCulloch’s — "cepa “3 
MA abs - 400 | 10, Department Reports... .... 2.1000. 
2. Ex’ guise of the Public Debt... 418/11. The Publo Debt.............. euevenr MO 
8, Our Debte and Resources........... 416 ou 
4. Manufactares, Tariffe and Taxation .. 419 
5. On the Tariff and the Princtile of Tax- 
BEIOM. .. 0. ccccncec cesses cocce csone OL 
6. Railroad Earnings for October. coaccne 497 
‘: The Gold Movement since 1880........ 489 f Benking, 
8. Our Railroad System................- . 49 Pinance ....ccccecsccccseseces coerce 


The following advertisements appear in our advertising pages this month: 


Lockwood & Co.—94 
Lillie’s Fire & Bare fe Pron Safee—196 B’way | Barstow, Eddy & Co.—23 
Lewis Audendried & Co.—110 geeleos Gilmore, Dunlap & Go Ciachanadl 


thracite and Bitam!aous Coal. DeWitt, Kittle & Co. aie yen 8t. 
A.B. Sands & Co.—189-141 William 8t.—Drags | Vermilye & Co.—44 Wahi 8 
Daryea’s Maizena—166 Fulton street. Rugene Kelly & Co.—88 Wall St. 
BANEERS & BROKERS, Bimon De ae sll ama Place. 
Duncan, Sherman & Co.—Cor. Pine & Nasean. aaKcB. 
L. P. Morton & Co.—80 Broad Street. Pidelity Tasarance t Co. —11 Broadway. 
.euth National Rank—S86 Broadway. Marine—Great Western Insurance 


Ninth National Bank—968 Broadway. Fire—Hope Fire Ins. Co.—08 Broadway 
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Forgotten Books’ Classic Reprint Series 
utilizes the latest technology to regenerate 
facsimiles of historically important writings. 


Careful attention has been made to accurately 
preserve the original format of each page whilst 
digitally enhancing the quality of the aged text. 


Philosophy ~ Classics ~ Science ~ Religion 
History ~ Folklore ~ Mythology 
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